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OUR   NEW   VOLUME. 

It  is  now  one  year  since  The  New  Era  was  ushered  into  existence. 
When  we  first  communicated  to  a  few  friends  our  design  of  editing 
a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to  humanity,  Judaism,  and  literature, 
and  consulted  them  on  the  feasibility  of  successfully  accomplishing 
such  a  work,  we  received  little  or  no  encouragement.  The  difficulties 
attending  the  editing  of  such  a  periodical,  the  general  indifference  of 
the  Jewish  public  to  literature,  the  many  chances  of  ill-success,  and  the 
humiliation  and  mortification,  excluding  the  pecuniary  loss,  the  miscar- 
riage of  such  an  enterprise  would  entail  upon  us,  were  all  vividly  por- 
trayed. Firmly  believing  those  difiiculties  to  be  only  imaginary,  the 
creations  of  timid  but  well-meaning  minds,  and  confiding  in  our  inter- 
pretation of  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  to  us  indicated  that  the  Jews 
were  steadily  and  certainly,  though  not  very  rapidly^  breaking  away 
from  the  old  moorings  to  which  they  had  been  for  centuries  past  relig- 
iously riveted,  and  appreciating  the  absolute  need  of  some  monthly 
periodical  to  represent  the  Jews  among  the  vast  number  of  other 
monthly  journals,  we  ignored  the  dark  and  disheartening  predictions  of 
our  friends,  and  boldly  and  confidently  embarked  on  the  perilous 
venture.  The  result  has  signally  proven  that  the  fears  of  our  advisers 
were  ill-founded,  mere  chimeras  of  over-indulged  prudence,  and  that 
our  estimate  of  the  circumstances  and  wants  of  the  times,  inviting  us 
to  undertake  the  project,  was  correct 

In  reviewing  the  short  life  with  which  The  New  Eba  has  been  blessed, 
we  recognize  that  there  is  much  for  which  we  have  to  thank  the  public. 
From  the  very  beginning  we  received  a  welcome  which  it  has  been 
the  good  fortune  of  very  few  like  enterprises  to  experience,  and  the 
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should  res^ard  it  with  favor,  as  besides  our  endeavor  to  make  it  interest- 
ing  to  them,  it  is  a  very  proper  medium  through  which  to  convey  to 
their  children  the  great  principles  upon  which  their  religion  is  found- 
ed ;  and  while  being  edified  as  to  the  Hebrew  faith,  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  instructed  in  good,  chaste,  and  interesting  literature. 

To  Christian  readers  a  journal  of  this  description  is  not  of  such 
moment,  yet  to  them  it  is  not  unimportant.  The  aim  and  end  of 
every  religion  must  be  the  attainment  of  truth.  This  can  be  done 
only  through  exchange  of  opinions  and  ideas  and  by  friendly  debate. 
Our  journal,  then,  affords  the  publican  opportunity  to  learn  the  Jew- 
ish religion,  a  subject  on  which  the  world  at  large  is  profoundly  igno- 
rant. Our  object  is  not  to  convert  Christians  or  others,  not  to  make 
proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith,  but  to  make  known  and  to  instruct  the 
world  what  that  faith  really  is. 

In  addition,  we  spare  no  trouble  or  labor  to  furnish  literary  matter 
of  a  high  order,  which  can  in  any  way  tend  to  edify  and  interest 
the  reader  and  further  the  principles  and  operation  of  humanity. 

It  is  true,  we  have  emblazoned  on  our  title-page  that  The  New  Era 
will  be  devoted  to  humanity  and  Judaism  ;  but  have  we  not  also  in  as 
prominent  characters,  that  "  Reason  is  the  Voice  of  God  "  ?  By  this 
we  mean  that  religion,  to  obtain  our  support,  must  be  founded  upon 
reason.  The  Jewish  religion,  we  have  always  contended,  has  no  other 
basis.  During  the  centuries  through  which  it  has  passed,  many  ab- 
surdities and  follies  became  attached  to  it ;  but  they  do  not  and  never 
did  form  any  part  of  it.  A  lawyer  would  not  say  that  a  given  decision 
or  proposition  is  bad  law,  but  that  it  is  not  law  at  all.  The  ground  of 
this  reasoning  is,  that  if  it  was  wrong  at  the  beginning,  it  is  wrong  now, 
and  its  acceptance  by  past  ages  cannot  make  it  otherwise.  Upon  the 
same  logic  there  can  be  no  bad  religion,  nor  can  any  part  of  a  religion 
be  bad,  as  such  is  simply  not  religion,  and  the  parts  of  it  so  designated 
are  not  in  any  way  related  to  it.  They  are  excrescences  which  must 
and  will  in  time  be  hewn  away,  and  no  one  will  labor  more  arduously 
fur  such  a  consummation  than  this  journal. 

We  cannot  agree  that  religion  is  the  principal  duty  of  this  life. 
According  to  the  conception  we  have  of  creation,  religion  is  merely 
collateral  to  it — the  means  by  which  the  happiness  of  mankind  is  to 
be  accomplislied.  As  time  advances  so  must  religion.  It  must  keep 
pace  with  progress,  with  the  developments  of  truth,  and  must  conform 
itself  to  the  advanced  condition  of  the  age.  The  religion  we  shall  ad- 
vocate always  is  that  which  casts  its  influence  in  favor  of  advancing 
every  project  having  for  its  object  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
human  race.     The  advancement  of  science  and  art,  the  dissemination 
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of  useful  knowledge,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  seeking  for  plans 
for  the  effectual  eradication  of  social  wrongs,  the  encouragement  of 
useful  inventions,  the  exposure  of  governmental  corruption,  to  make 
virtue  revered  and  vice  despised,  shall  be  our  religion,  and  shall  re- 
ceive utterance  at  all  times  in  the  pages  of  The  New  Era. 

Having,  then,  fully  stated  what  our  future  course  will  be,  and  assur- 
ing the  public  that  we  are  firmly  determined  to  literally  and  unswerv- 
ingly pursue  that  coui*se,  we  call  upon  our  Christian  as  well  as  our 
Jewish  brethren  to  contribute  that  material  and  moral  aid  to  our  en- 
deavors, without  which  no  enterprise  can  succeed,  however  laudable  or 
useful  its  objects  may  be,  or  however  well  it  may  be  conducted. 


THE    WOEKING    CLASS. 

BY  JAMES   EDWARD   OBAYBILL. 

The  late  procession  of  the  different  societies  of  workingmen  through 
the  streets  of  our  city  may  be  regarded  as  the  precursor  of  very  grave 
events.  An  assemblage  of  several  thousand  men,  under  any  circum- 
stances, is  calculated  to  produce  an  impression ;  the  more  serious 
when  those  men  are  known  to  be  enthused  with  a  great  idea,  the  great- 
est that  can  influence  human  action  or  sway  the  human  passions — self- 
emancipation.  Every  one  that  witnessed  the  exhibition  felt  that  there 
was  a  mighty  force  at  work  to  carry  out  an  idea  by  means,  good  or  bad; 
indeed,  as  some  of  their  mottoes  expressed  it,  "  By  Legislation  if  we 
can,  by  Kevolution  if  we  must."  It  was  a  grand  preconcerted  "  moral 
strike,"  with  a  view  by  a  threatening  display  to  accomplish  tlie  reduc* 
tion  of  the  number  of  hours  constituting  a  work-day.  Although  we 
deeply  sympathize  with  the  laborer,  and  are  conscious  of  the  vast  evils 
to  which  he  has  been  compelled  so  long  to  submit,  as  well  as  of  the 
urgent  necessity  of  a  thorough  reformation  in  the  existing  conditions 
and  circumstances  of  his  class,  yet  our  interest  is  cooled  when  we  read 
a  certain  conspicuous  and  oft-repeated  motto,  which  is  in  truth  nothing 
less  than  a  tocsin  of  war,  not  against  the  assumed  enemy,  the  capital- 
ists, but  the  helpless  workman,  the  father  of  a  family,  who,  though 
chilled  by  penury,  and  stung  by  the  vision  of  his  suffering  wife  and 
little  ones,  dares  not  work  an  hour  longer  than  these  arbitrary  reformers 
see  tit  to  prescribe ;  for  he  has  heard  and  read,  ay,  felt,  that  conspicu- 
ous warning  motto,  ^'  eight  hours  a  day,  or  EEMEMBER  I  " 

We  are  all  sensible  of  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  working 
class,  and  would  gladly  effect  a  speedy  change ;  but  are  not  willing 
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that  oiir  country's  peace  and  welfare  Bhonld  be  Bacrificed  to  accomplish 
the  so  much  desired  result.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  whether  this  rev- 
olutionary spirit  could  itself  survive  the  common  ruin  which  it  would 
inaugurate.  Great  minds  liave  devoted  years  to  the  solution  of  this 
most  difiieult  problem,  and  scheme  upon  scheme  has  been  devised  and 
tried  with  more  or  less  success.  In  England  and  Germany  the  dis- 
tinguished and  honored  friends  of  the  workman  have  striven  long  and 
faithfully  to  better  his  condition.    Their  efforts  liave  not  been  directed 

w 

in  revolutionary  channels,  nor  have  they  hoped  to  reform  in  a  moment 
an  evil  which  is  the  outgrowth  of  centuries.  If  their  remedies  are 
gradual,  the  results  anticipated  are  none  the  less  effective,  and  in  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  of  their  services  the  beneficiaries  should  at  least 
endeavor  to  exhibit  more  patience  with  the  slow  progress  made,  and 
remember  that  were  the  work  of  reform  suddenly  accomplished,  the 
whole  fabric  of  our  social  and  civil  institutions  would  be  destroyed. 
Time  is  necessary  to  work  out  the  change ;  experiments  must  be  made, 
some  of  which  will  fail ;  others  again,  perhaps,  only  partially  succeed ; 
yet  the  experience  so  gained  will  materially  aid  in  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  end.  Step  by  step  must  the  work  progress  ;  it  is  a  gigan- 
tic structure,  and  requires  deep,  wide,  and  sure  foundations ;  but  when 
completed,  it  will  be  the  greatest  triumph  of  political  science. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  people,  whose  individual,  social, 
and  political  existence  is  so  interwoven  with  the  fate  of  thi&  complex 
question,  should  be  ripe  for  the  change — that  they  may  not  hinder  its 
steady  progress  by  blundering  precipitancy,  or  by  discarding  valuable 
theories  because  they  cannot  foresee  their  results.  Such  action,  by 
delaying  the  successful  issue,  can  only  affect  ruinously  their  own  in- 
terests. They  must  assist  in  the  great  work,  not  by  a  rash  and  un- 
thinking advocacy  of  the  most  absurd  and  sometimes  dangerous 
measures,  simply  because  they  emanate  from  their  oft  unprincipled 
and  selfish  leaders,  but  with  hearty,  intelligent,  and  practical  co-opera- 
tion. They  must  awake  to  a  proper  sense  of  their  true  position, 
acquaint  themselves  with  their  real  wants,  and  seek  by  their  long 
experience  to  aid,  not  fetter,  the  talent  that  is  now  at  work  to  discover 
efficient  remedies  for  the  evil.  When  they  begin  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and,  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  political  tricksters  and  over- 
zealous  commanders,  give  their  support  and  encouragement  to  meas- 
ures which  they  are  convinced  are,  or  will  be,  productive  of  most  good 
to  their  class,  then  they  may  hope  for  a  better  future ;  but  as  long  as 
the  workingman  suffers  himself  to  be  made  the  tool  of  unscrupulous 
partisans  to  effect  some  special  change  or  reform  that  will  be  advan- 
tageous only  to  the  latter,  just  so  long  must  he  expect  his  own  inter- 
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ests  to  be  neglected.  Men  are  selfish,  and  when  their  individual  rights 
are  enforced  and  wrongs  remedied,  they  care  little  for  others ;  indeed, 
the  thought  very  seldom  occurs  to  them  that  their  neighbors  have  any 
rights  or  wrongs.  The  laborer,  then,  should  guard  his  own  welfare 
with  a  jealous  eye,  should  study  his  own  personal  interests  with  unre- 
mitting diligence,  and  with  his  increasing  knowledge  he  w^ill  soon  be 
enabled  not  only  to  expose  and  put  down  those  bad  men  who  are  in 
autliority  among  his  co-laborers,  but  greatly  assist  the  good  men  who, 
by  long  observation  and  careful  study,  have  familiarized  themselves 
with  the  various  and  intricate  relations  existing  between  the  laborer 
and  capitalist,  and  can,  therefore,  render  the  most  efBcient  service  to- 
wards harmonizing  those  discordant  elements  of  society.  The  reforms 
in  tlie  Church  which  Luther  advocated,  were  not  accomplished  until 
the  people  had  been  educated  to  receive  them,  and  were  willing  to 
defend  them  in  every  way  in  their  power. 

The  prominent  men  of  history  are  to  a  great  extent  the  creatures 
of  fortunate  circumstances.  The  wave  that  bore  Napoleon  to  the 
height  of  imperial  greatness,  plunged  him  into  the  desolate  prison  of 
St.  Helena.  Had  he  failed  to  suppress  the  mob  around  the  Tuileries, 
the  w^orld  would  never  have  been  electrified  with  his  brilliant  victories 
nor  Europe  deluged  in  the  blood  of  her  peoples.  The  victory  of  Sadowa 
made  Bismarck  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  centurj' — a  defeat  would 
have  sent  him  as  suddenly  and  as  irrevocably  into  oblivion.  The  suc- 
cesses of  both  these  men  were  owing  mainly  to  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  people  and  manifested  itself  in  their  united  and  powerful  support. 
The  Germans  wanted  ein  VereiJiigtes  Devtschland,  and  joined  w^th 
heart  and  hand  in  the  efforts  of  their  leader  to  realize  their  national 
unity.  The  French  desired  to  be  Za  Grande  Nation^  and  seeing  in  Na- 
poleon a  happy  instrument  by  which  their  wish  could  be  effected,  they 
gave  him  that  power  which  enabled  him  to  humble  the  States  of  Europe 
and  make  France  the  greatest  nation  of  the  globe.  Co-operation  of  the 
workmen  is  thus  absolutely  necessary  to  a  successful  reformation  ;  but, 
as  this  co-operation  may  be  of  a  politic  or  an  impolitic  nature,  it  may  be 
proper  to  speak  here  of  a  prevention  of  impolitic  co-operation,  and  after- 
wards to  advance  our  ideas  of  the  two  kinds  or  classes  as  mentioned 
above,  to  the  latter  of  which  we  unhesitatingly  assign  the  Trades 
Unions. 

What  is  wrong  needs  prevention  or  remedying;  what  is  right,  pro- 
tection or  enforcement.  Every  man  naturally  does  what  he  thinks  is 
right  for  him  to  do.  If  he  knows  what  is  best,  he  is  generally  unmind- 
ful of  the  opinions  of  others  and  acts  for  himself:  has  he  doubts,  or  is  he 
ignorant,  he  becomes  at  once  the  victim  of  cunning  associates,  and  his 
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every  act  tends  to  enrich  or  better  some  other  than  himself.  Such  being 
the  ease  (and  it  is  a  universal  truth,  that  where  men  are  ignorant  they 
are  victimized),  the  prevention  can  only  be  found  in  Education.  That 
was  the  wand  whose  magic  touch  liberated  Europe  from  an  intolerant 
religious  despotism,  and  brought  the  authors  of  the  once  dreaded  Bulls 
and  Inquisitions  suppliants  at  the  doors  of  an  intelligent,  enlightened, 
and  independent  laity.  As  the  rugged  and  abrupt  outlines  of  a  wild 
prospect  are  tempered  into  a  soft  and  graceful  landscape  by  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  moon,  so.  education  relieves  the  rough  asperities  of  class 
distinction,  and  blends  in  one  grand  masterpiece  the  various  elements 
that  form  society.  Educate  the  workman,  make  him  competent  to  think 
and  act  for  himself,  and  there  will  be  no  reason  for  fearing  that  he  will 
be  found  an  abettor  of  those  unpractical,  fanatic  schemes,  such  as  were 
Attempted  to  be  enforced  by  the  Communists  of  Paris,  and  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  that  magnificent  city. 

Impolitic  co-operation,  the  necessary  consequence  of  ignorance, 
being  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  successful  issue,  and  educa- 
tion being  a  certain — in  fact  the  only  remedy,  the  next  question  that 
arises  is.  How  shall  the  remedy  be  applied  ?  The  old  proverb  that 
"  new  wine  cannot  be  put  into  old  bottles,"  is  alike  applicable  to 
thoughts ;  new  thoughts  require  new  minds,  and  we  would  begin  our 
work  of  reform  with  the  children  of  the  laborers,  and  firstly,  by  legis- 
lative enactment,  would  make  it  a  penal  ofience  for  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age  to  be  forced  by  their  parents  or  guardians  into 
the  workshop,  or  in  any  way  be  made  to  work  longer  than  one-half  of 
a  work-day.  Secondly,  we  would  have  compulsory  attendance  at  a 
public  school  on  the  part  of  these  children,  particularly  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  for  the  remaining  half  of  the  day.  (For  the 
proper  enforcement  of  this  law  a  registry  of  births  would  be  necessary.) 
Thirdly,  we  would  establish  night  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  day 
laborer,  with  inducements  for  attending,  such  as  certificates  of  profi- 
ciency, recommendations  for  employment,  rewards  for  merit,  etc.  We 
would  inaugurate  in  our  higher  night  schools  (for  our  plan  would  be  to 
have  primary  and  secondary  night  schools)  a  system  of  lectures  on 
scientific  and  practical  subjects,  especially  applicable  to  the  laborer. 
Fourthly,  free  reading-rooms,  supplied  particularly  with  such  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers  as  have  special  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  the  laborer.  These  rooms  should  be  accessible  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night ;  by  noting  when  the  attendance  is  greatest,  the 
hours  of  opening  and  closing  could  be  easily  regulated.  In  the  schools 
and  reading-rooms  all  sectarian  feeling  should  be  kept  out  by  the  non- 
introduction  of  such  precepts  or  literature  as  appertain  to  any  creed — 
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in  other  words,  religion  eboald  be  taught  by  the  parent  at  home,  not 

bj  the  Government  in  the  schools. 

Our  first  measnre,  whiuh  would  prohibit  parents  or  gnardlans  from 

forcing  children  nnder  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to  work  in  any  vay 

more  tlian  one-half  of  a  work-day,  may  meet  with  disapproval  on  the 
mest  laborers  who,  in  their  present  condition,  coaW 
loss  of  such  assistance.  For  eacli — as  they  have,  by 
law,  a  prior  claim  to  the  services  of  their  children  over 
s — the  Government  should  grant  a  small  remuneration, 
of  course,  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the  services  which 
I  or  may  render  the  parent,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
Bring  want  on  account  of  the  loss  of  his  child's  services. 
;he  second  measure,  the  laborer  may  object  to  the  dia- 
made  between  his  own  children  and  those  of  other 
,  which  compels  bim  to  send  his  child  to  school  when 
d  of  its  help,  and  does  not  require  the  same  of  other 
in  better  circumstances,  and  could  comply  with  such 
h  no  disadvantage  to  themselves.  This  objection  may 
Ian  of  government  remuneration  for  their  occasioned 
help,  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  all  parents  who 
Eite  their  children,  do  so  without  any  legal  compulsion, 
ily  the  poor  man,  who,  requiring  the  aid  of  his  child 
rt  for  his  family — to  meet  bis  necessary  expenses  for 
nd  rent — does  not  give  his  child  the  benefit  of  instrno- 
mentary  branches  of  a  common  English  education, 
lot  even  write,  or  spell  their  own  names  I  It  may  be 
thers  on  the.score  of  class  legislation  ;  but  it  must  not 
t  it  is  a  class  we  wish  to  benefit.  Again,  that  it  would 
ent,  and  lead  to  greater  evils  in  the  end  than  it  is  in- 
emedy :  moreover,  that  the  government  has  no  right 
;o  put  the  money  into  another's  pocket.  To  these  ob- 
oiily  reply,  that  the  greatest  corse  that  can  befall  a 
noraut  population — a  bigoted  and  superstitious  peas- 
;claes  :  the  greatest  boast  of  a  nation  is  its  enlightened, 
ndepeudent  standing.  Then,  to  avoid  the  dangers  that 
itsteps  of  ignorance,  and  secure  the  blessings  that  leam- 
WB,  is  it  not  worth  the  assumed  risk  taken  in  establishing 
onbtful  expediency )  la  it  not  worth  the  trifling  suma 
itributed,  in  order  that  the  poor,  needy  workman  maj 
fa  his  child  an  education — that  most  valuable  legacy  in 
lan  to  confer,  and  which  never  fails  to  command  the 
or  yield  the  richest  income  ) 
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In  regard  to  onr  third  and  fonrth  measnres,  we  cannot  conceive  of 
any  objection  that  could  be  raised.  We  have  examples  in  this  city  of 
tfaeir  usefulness  and  success. 

The  foundation  of  the  great  work  being  laid,  the  educated  worJcrnan 
requires  of  the  State  still  additional  reforms,  and,  in  tlie  firet  place,  sani- 
tary reforms ;  that  the  dwelling-houses  intended  for  his  use  be  built  with 
an  eye  more  to  his  comfort  than  the  gain  of  avaricious  landlords ;  that  the 
renting  of  cellars  for  human  occupation  be  prohibited,  and  every  violation 
of  the  law  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  that  more  particular  at- 
tention be  paid  to  the  cleanliness  of  such  houses  as  are  occupied  by 
several  families,  commonly  called  *'  tenement-houses ; "  that  they  be  in- 
spected, at  least,  once  a  week  by  the  police,  in  order  that  this  provision 
may  be  rigidly  enforced  :  likewise,  more  care  taken  in  the  cleaning  of 
those  streets,  alleys,  and  ways  which  pass  through  the  working-distridts, 
as  here  generally  originate  the  malarious  infectious  disorders  that  annu- 
ally destroy  so  many  inhabitants  of  our  great  cities.  It  is  well  known 
that  there  are  houses  let  for  dwellings  in  some  parts  of  New  York 
which  are  totally  unfit  for  human  habitation  ;  these  are  close,  and  in- 
sufficiently supplied  with  light,  air,  water,  and  many  other  necessaries 
of  health,  to  say  nothing  of  comfort ;  then  the  entrance-ways,  floors, 
and  yards  are  not  infrequently  very  oflfensive  on  account  of  the  filth 
that  is  suffered  to  accummulate  and  remain  some  time  without  being 
removed,  and  the  streets  before  the  doors  are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized, 
enlightened  community,  reflecting  anything  but  credit  upon  the  Health 
Department  and  Police  Administration  of  our  city.  The  gutters  look 
as  if  they  were  never  cleaned,  and  the  streets  are  filled  with  the  most 
disgusting  odors.  Nothing  could  be  easier  than  to  let  water  into  these 
gutters,  every  day  if  necessary,  and  wash  off  the  nuisance  into  the 
sewers.  These  are  the  places  that  need  attention  more  than  the  splendid 
avenues  of  fashion  and  wealth. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Sunday  laws  should  be  repealed.  They  are  an 
infringement  upon  the  civil  liberties  of  the  citizen  workman ;  they  are 
inconsistent  with  our  republican  principles — are  the  result  of  sectarian 
l^slation,  and  give  precedence  to  Christianity  over  other  religions ;  in 
fact,  it  makes  Christianity  a  State  religion.  They  are  peculiarly  unjust 
toward  the  workingman,  who,  after  laboring  six  days,  is  virtually  re- 
quired to  spend  his  seventh  in  "  holy  meditation  " — at  least,  is  forbid- 
den the  recreation  his  over- worked  frame  requires.  Under  the  most 
tyrannical  governments  of  Europe,  where  there  is  a  State  Church, 
there  are  no  restrictions  placed  upon  the  free  enjoyment  of  this  holi- 
day. In  England  and  the  United  States  only  has  this  day  such  a 
funereal  aspect,  as  if  the  nation  had  gone  into  mourning,  and  every 
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one  was  required  to  assume  a  solemn  mien  suitable  to  the  occasion. 
What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  German's  mode  of  spending  the 
Sabbath :  at  early  morn  he  offers  up  his  thanks  to  liis  God  for  the 
blessings  he  has  received  ;  at  noon  he  wanders  out  into  the  fields  or 
woods  with  his  family  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air,  and  in  the  evening  he 
seeks  amusement  in  the  concert,  theatre,  or  opera.  We  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  English  and  American  mode  of  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath is  the  only  proper  one,  when  we  see  it  kept  in  a  different  maaner 
by  the  peoples  of  the  Continent.  It  is  a  holiday  in  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  Spain,  Russia,  everywhere  but  in  England  and  America. 

Lastly,  from  the  State  we  have  to  demand  a  reduction  of  the 
number  of  hours  constituting  a  work-day  from  ten  to  eight.  Of 
course  the  wao:e8  for  work  will  be  regulated  by  demand  and  supply, 
and  every  laborer  shall  have  the  right  to  contract  for  more  than  eight 
hours  if  he  sees  fit;  and  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  who  shall  individu- 
ally, or  as  an  organization,  attempt,  by  fraud  or  force,  threat  or  bribe, 
to  hinder  a  workman  from  contracting  to  work  where,  or  for  as 
many  hours  as  he  will,  shall  be  liable  to  a  heavy  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Such  mottoes  as  "Eight  hours  a  day,  or  Memeinher P"^  and 
*'  By  Legislation  if  we  can,  by  Bevolution  if  we  must !  "  should  subject 
every  member  of  such  society  or  organization  marshalled  under  them 
to  imprisonment  and  fine.  It  is  a  threat  directed  at  the  State  authori- 
ties, an  open  avowal  of  their  intention  of  resorting  to  revolution  if 
they  fail  in  the  Legislature ;  and  any  public  demonstration  manifesting 
such  a  spirit,  should  be  suppressed  by  the  State  as  inciting  to  riot 
Peaceful,  unsuspecting  citizens  look  on  at  the  pageant,  and  smile  at 
these  words  as  idle  bravado;  but  they  are  pregnant  with  meaning,  for 
they  come  from  an  injured  people;  they  are  the  rautterings  of  a 
coming  storm,  and  should  not  be  unheeded.  It  is  the  wrongs  they 
suffer  that  makes  these  men  such  bold  and  dangerous  advocates  of  re- 
form— ^wrongs  which  must  be  remedied  before  we  can  expect  them  to 
lay  aside  their  schemings,  or  cease  to  magnify  the  injustice  done  them. 
By  reducing  the  hours  from  ten  to  eight,  the  laborer  will  be  free  to 
choose  for  himself  whether  he  will  work  longer  for  extra  pay,  or  devote 
his  time  to  other  pursuits,  such  as  acquainting  himself  with  the  politi- 
cal questions  of  the  day,  or  acquiring  new  thoughts  from  reading  and 
study — improving  his  knowledge  of  figures,  his  reading  and  writing. 
We  by  no  means  reconmiend  a  change  that  would  result  in  "  eight 
hours'  work  and  ten  hours'  pay,"  for  that  would  do  the  employers 
great  injustice,  but  simply  to  fix  the  legal  contract  work-day  at  eight 
hours,  with  the  privilege  of  the  laborer  working  longer  if  he  choose. 
With  this  assistance  from  the  State  the  laborer  must  now  b^in  to 
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rely  upon  himself.  He  has  been  educated,  his  health  has  been  taken 
care  of,  he  is  allowed  to  enjoy  his  weekly  holiday,  and  is  given  time  to 
improve  himself  as  he  may  see  fit:  he  can  ask  no  more.  His  education 
has  taught  him  the  folly  of  hating,  and  the  benefit  of  co-operating 
with  the  capitalist ;  above  all,  the  necessity  for  mutual  benevolent  co- 
operation, which  we  regard  as  politic  co-operation.  In  anotlier  article 
we  will  endeavor  to  show  the  great  benefits  arising  from  such  unions, 
as  also  the  evils  that  will  inevitably  result  from  those  workingmen's 
organizations  which,  under  the  guidance  of  aspiring  politicians,  have 
been  converted  into  an  international  brotherhood,  and  whose  object  is 
not  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  their  class,  but  to  grasp  the  sceptre  of 
empire,  and  revolutionize  the  science  of  government. 


REFOKM. 

BY   A.    GILKESON. 

Reform  is  the  great  hobby  of  the  hour.  We  hea*-  ( ries  for  politi- 
cal reform,  labor  reform,  and  social  reform.  The  people,  seeing  the 
evils  of  bad  government,  of  the  war  between  capital  and  labor,  and  of 
corrupt  morals,  but  blinded  by  ignorance  and  prejudice  as  to  their  true 
causes,  demand  prohibition.  All  of  their  schemes  and  plans  are  based 
upon  this  one  idea  of  prohibition.  They  put  ambitious  and  dishonest 
men  into  power,  and  then  ask  that  they  be  prohibited  from  using  their 
offices  for  the  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement  and  plunder.  They 
have  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  is  demanded  by  capitalists,  and 
they  call  for  legislative  action  to  diminish  that  supply.  They  behold 
with  terror  and  alarm  the  frightful  evils  that  are  undermining  our 
social  structure,  and  they  cry  out  in  their  righteous  indignation,  "  Let 
the  severest  punishments  be  meted  out  to  those  who  supply  the  wants 
of  the  corrupt  and  immoral."  Prohibitory  laws  are  the  only  means  that 
they  can  see,  by  which  these  evils  can  be  prevented  and  reform  wrought 
out 

But  the  only  effective  way  to  prevent  or  get  rid  of  an  evil  is  to 
remove  its  cause.  Combating  the  effect  while  the  cause  remains  is 
like  sailing  against  the  wind  :  you  not  only  make  no  headway,  but  lose 
ground.  In  working  out  reform  we  must  dig  down  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  and  there  apply  the  remedy. 

What  is  the  cause  of  misgovemment  f  Certainly  not  the  want  of 
prohibitory  laws.  Those  who  are  the  cause  of  misgovemment  are  not 
the  proper  persons  to  correct  those  governmental  wrongs  until  they  have 
first  corrected  themselves.    A  government  which  emanates  from  the 
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people  cannot  be  a  good  one,  unless  the  people  are  intelligent,  honest, 
and  industrious.  To  have  an  intelligent,  honest,  and  induBtrioas  peo- 
ple, they  must  be  taught,  when  young,  the  first  principles  of  intelli- 
gence, honesty,  and  industry.  A  constituency  properly  educated  as  to 
their  individual  wants  and  happiness  will  not  be  apt  to  choose  repre- 
sentatives who  do  not  belong  to  their  class.  Let  the  people  once  get 
that  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  secure  the  happiness  and 
well-being  that  each  individual  desires  in  life,  and  they  will  not  be 
long  in  correcting  all  the  abuses  of  misgovernment.  When  they  learn 
that  that  which  is  good  for  each  is  good  for  all — that  each  is  concerned  in 
the  other's  welfare — then,  and  tlien  only,  will  we  have  good  government. 

Tlie  want  of  just  such  an  education  as  has  been  referred  to  is  also 
the  cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  laboring  classes,  and  of  all 
the  social  evils.  The  people  feel  the  effect  of  these  disturbing  and  de- 
moralizing influences,  but  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  very  cause 
of  them  all  exists  in  their  own  ignorance  and  perverted  natural  powers. 
They  do  not  know  that  human  society  acts  in  accordance  with  a  per- 
fect system  of  law,  even  as  the  heavenly  bodies  move  according  to  the 
laws  of  astronomy.  They  have  to  learn  that  Nature  makes  or  has  her 
own  laws,  and  that  mankind  is  only  a  part  of  Nature ;  that  whenever 
man  assumes  to  lay  down  laws  for  Nature,  there  is  certain  to  arise 
antagonisms  which  will  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  very  objects  that 
he  seeks.  Nature  leaves  us  but  two  alternatives,  either  to  obey  her  pre- 
servative laws,  or  be  forced  to  submit  to  her  destructive  laws.  If  we 
choose  to  partake  of  nutritious  food,  life  will  be  supported  ;  if  we  do 
not,  death  will  ensue.  In  both  cases  Nature's  laws  act — in  the  one  by 
preserving  life,  in  the  other  by  destroying  it.  Thus  it  is  with  all  the 
laws  controlling  human  well-being.  In  order  to  follow  the  preservative 
and  avoid  the  destructive,  the  people  must  be  taught  what  these  laws 
are,  and  how  they  act.  To  know  these  two  things  is  a  perfect  education 
— ^not  to  know  them  is  ignorance.  Tliose  who  have  a  partial  knowledge 
of  these  things,  so  far  as  they  are  permitted  by  human  laws  to  use  that 
knowledge,  reap  the  benefits  of  it ;  while  those  who  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  them  are  continually  suffering  the  consequences  of  their 
ignorance.  And  to  this  latter  class  belong  most  of  those  who  are 
clamoring  for  reform ;  asking  frail,  weak  man,  the  slave  of  Nature,  to 
reform  her  laws — to  revoke  the  irrevocable.     What  extreme  folly ! 

The  laws  of  Nature  which  require  our  most  serious  attention  and 
closest  study  are  those  which  immediately  affect  our  manner  of  living. 
Our  only  desire  in  life  is  happiness,  and  in  order  to  secure  that  happi- 
ness we  must  know  the  conditions  upon  which  it  can  be  obtained. 
Herein  lies  the  great  problem  that  all  reformers  are  trying  to  solve. 
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But  they  are  unable  to  do  it  because  thej  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  solution  is  based.  They  see  the  effects  in  the 
form  of  the  evils  they  deprecate,  but  they  are  ignorant  of  the  causes. 
They  assign,  in  many  cases,  secondary  causes,  showing  very  plainly 
that  they  do  not  know  the  primary.  And  until  they  find  the  primary 
causes  and  remove  them,  they  will  be  scourged  by  their  effects,  a 
thousand  volumes  of  prohibitory  laws  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  first  and  most  esseiitial  things  that  contribute  to  our  happiness 
are  food,  clothing,  and  shelter.  All  who  expect  to  obtain  these  with- 
out interfering  with  the  rights  of  others,  must  have  an  honest  employ- 
ment :  an  employment  by  and  through  which  every  one  can  ex- 
change his  labor  or  the  product  of  his  labor,  for  the  labor  or  the 
product  of  the  labor  of  others.  Then,  in  order  to  become  skilful  in  his 
chosen  trade  or  profession,  he  must  be  fully  acquainted  with  it  in  all 
its  ramifications  and  relations.  But  with  an  honest  employment  and 
the  most  accomplished  skill,  he  will  not  be  able  to  succeed  in  earning 
and  saving,  unless  he  have  full  control  of  his  mental  faculties.  This 
he  cannot  have  if  he  indulge  in  intoxicating  drinks.  Hence  it  is  seen 
that  every  member  of  society,  in  order  to  succeed  in  his  chosen  trade 
or  profession,  by  which  he  is  to  secure  those  things  which  are  essential 
to  bis  happiness,  must  be  honest,  industrious,  skilful,  and  temper- 
ate. Those  who  possess  these  qualifications  very  seldom  fail  to  get 
employment,  even  during  the  most  chaotic  and  troublesome  times ; 
while  tliose  who  have  them  in  a  small  degree,  or  only  a  part  of  them, 
are  out  of  employment  one-half  of  their  time,  and  even  when  em- 
ployed get  little  more  than  half-wages.  This,  every  reformer  knows 
who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  Then, 
knowing  these  simple  things,  why  do  they  clamor  for  prohibitory  laws? 
They  know  that  legislators  can  no  more  make  skilful  and  temperate 
workmen  than  they  can  control  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand ;  yet 
they  ask  these  same  bodies  to  force  capitalists  to  employ  unskilled 
labor,  and  make  the  intemperate  abstain  from  strong  drink. 

Having  seen  that  the  de&ire  of  every  individual  is  happiness,  and 
that  the  only  means  through  which  this  happiness  can  be  obtained 
are  honest  labor  and  economic  exchanges,  guarded  by  intelligence  and 
good  habits,  we  propose  to  show  how  tliis  good  work  can  be  consum- 
mated. The  only  way  to  do  it  is  by  parental  training — to  take  the 
child  before  he  is  blindfolded  by  prejudice  and  led  astray  by  the 
sophisms  of  false  philosophy,  and  impress  upon  his  unbiassed  mind  the 
simple  truths  of  natural  laws.  But  to  this  the  objection  is  raised  that 
few  parents  are  capable  of  training  their  children  properly.  To  this 
we  reply,  let  those  parents  who  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  human 
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well-being  begin  the  good  work,  and  the  results  of  their  labors  will  be 
an  example  and  encouragement  for  other  parents,  and  those  who  are  to 
become  parents.  The  young  thus  educated  will,  when  they  become 
parents,  and  while  reaping  the  great  benefits  of  their  early  training, 
most  surely  teach  their  own  children  the  same  principles,  and  in  this 
way  the  glorious  work  will  spread  generation  after  generation,  until 
ignorance  and  prejudice  will  have  been  rooted  out,  and  the  fertile 
mind  left  clear  to  yield  the  fruits  of  a  perfect  education. 

Then  does  it  not  become  the  bounden  duty  of  parents,' teachers,  and 
philanthropists  to  lay  open  to  the  young  those  principles,  and  direct 
them  in  that  path  which  will  lead  them  to  the  attainment  of  the  great- 
est happiness  in  life?  What  is  more  important?  What  is  grander, 
nobler?  To  teach  them  that  human  society  moves  and  acts  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  fixed  laws,  which  cannot  be  violated  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty  in  suffering,  is  of  vaster  importance  than  the  acquisition 
of  all  the  learning  of  the  ancients.  Why  will  our  schools  and  colleges 
persist  in  teaching  the  young  intrusted  to  their  care  by  fond  and  con- 
fiding parents,  the  dead  languages,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first  principles 
of  living  ?  Why  should  boys  be  kept  conjugating  Greek  verbs  and  declin- 
ing Latin  nouns,  when  they  should  be  learning  the  simple  laws  of  Na- 
ture ?  Does  it  contribute  more  to  a  young  man's  happiness  and  useful- 
ness to  be  able  to  give  the  Greek  and  Latin  names  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  than  to  know  their  functions,  and  be  competent  to  explain 
them  in  good  English  ?  Is  the  seminary  lady  more  accomplished  because 
she  can  annoy  her  good  old  mother  by  asking  for  "bread  and  tea  in 
French  than  if  she  knew  how  to  make  the  same,  so  that  they  would  be 
palatable  even  to  a  beggar  ?  O  you  wild  enthusiasts,  who  prate  about 
the  beauty  and  imagery  of  the  ancient  tongues,  how  much  more  happi- 
ness would  you  bestow  upon  mankind,  were  you  to  spend  the  energi^ 
you  so  misuse,  in  inculcating  the  principles  of  human  well-being !  Then 
let  our  youth  be  taught  the  firat  principles  of  knowledge,  honesty,  and 
good  habits.  Stop  cramming  their  heads  with  dogmas  and  creeds;  re- 
move all  prejudices — the  cause  of  all  our  woes — and  give  them  freedom 
of  thought  and  purity  of  mind.  Make  each  understand  that  he  is  an 
individual  in  society,  and  has  an  individual  duty  to  perform,  and  that 
his  every  action  will  have  its  influence  for  good  or  evil  upon  that  so- 
ciety of  which  he  is  an  integral  part. 


THE   DOVE   IN    THE   AEK. 

The  lion,  tired  of  his  long  confinement  in  the  ark,  became  impatient 
of  restraint,  and  longed  to  get  back  to  his  old  mode  of  life,  and  to  revert 
to  his  accu&tomed  diet. 

"Brother  tiger!"  said  he,  "I  can't  put  up  with  this  sort  of  thing 
much  longer.  Don't  you  think  that  you  and  I  could  manage  to  fall 
upon  Noah  and  get  him  comfortably  out  of  the  way  ?  Because,  you 
know,  if  we  did,  we  might  get  hold  of  some  of  those  lambs  and  kids  and 
other  creatures  which  Noah  calls  clean  animals,  and  which,  to  say  the 
truth,  are  very  clean  eating,  and  much  more  palatable  than  that  nasty 
spoon-meat  which  he  gives  us." 

"  I  don't  mind,"  replied  the  tiger,  who  hated  the  lion  like  poison,  but 
still  did  not  object  to  a  partnership  in  which  he  could  take  his  share 
of  mischief.  "I  think  we  might  manage  it,  but  we  must  watch  for  an 
opportunity." 

But  the  dove  overheard  what  the  wicked  brutes  said,  and  whispered 
to  Noah  to  beware.     And  so  he  escaped  from  harm. 

The  dove,  however,  had  plenty  of  work  to  do  in  trying  to  keep  peace 
among  the  birds.  Her  greatest  trouble  was  with  the  raven,  who  went 
about  all  daj'*  croaking  terribly,  because  he  could  not  get  out. 

"Why  don't  old  Noah  let  ua  out?"  croaked  he.  '^  When  so  many 
animals  have  been  drowned,  there  must  be  plenty  of  carrion  for  us  birds, 
and  we  might  eat  to  our  hearts' content  of  such  delicacies  as  we  seldom 
tasted  before." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  dove,  "  Noah  is  doubtless  right.  Was  not  the  world 
destroyed  by  the  flood  because  it  ran  riot  in  unbridled  lusts  and  uncon- 
trolled appetites?  And  would  you,  lucky  raven,  saved  from  death 
while  thousands  of  your  race  perished,  go  forth  again  to  pursue  a  like 
course,  and  so  bring  destruction  upon  yourself,  and  perhaps  upon  all 
of  us." 

"  We  don't  want  any  of  your  preaching,"  replied  the  raven.  "  You 
have  no  courage — not  even  the  courage  necessary  for  the  enjoyment  of 
life." 

"  1  have,  indeed,"  was  the  dove's  reply.  "  It  wants  the  greatest 
courage  to  tell  folks  when  they  are  wrong.  I,  like  you,  love  freedom  ; 
but  I  love  to  enjoy  things  lawful,  and  I  love  peace  above  all  things  ; 
and  I  love  that  dear  old  Noah  above  all  beings,  because  he  takes  such 
care  of  us  all,  and  does  not  permit  the  weak  to  be  oppressed  by  the 


re  we  are  in  the  ark,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  onr 
e  miiriit  be  Terr  hapiiv  here,  if  we  only  made  np  onr  minds 
it  we  have,  and  to  he  at  peace  with  one  another.*' 
c|>ii«d  the  raven,  "yon  may  stop  in  the  ark  as  long  as  yon 
-Hii  to  get  oat  a£  s'ton  as  I  can." 

tniiity  was  dose  at  lian<l ;  for  Xoafa  opened  the  window  of 
put  forth  the  croakio"  raven.  And  it  hovered  to  and  fro, 
I  the  pntrid  earn'on  without  restraint,  till  it  loathed  its 
1.  And  gladly  would  it  have  returned  to  the  ark;  but 
van  closed  to  the  bird  who  knew  not  how  to  restrain  its 
Lnd  eft  the  raven  became  ever  after  the  bird  of  ill-omcD, 
.11. 

Noah  gave  the  dove  a  like  opportanity  of  escape  from  the 
e  ark,  she,  seeing  no  place  whereon  to  plant  her  foot — for 
yet  no  place  in  warring  Natare  for  the  peacefnl  dove — 
;ain  to  her  floating  home.  And  when  again  he  let  her 
s  troubled  waters  had  abated,  ehe  came  back  to  Xoah  with 

of  peace  and  reconciliation. 

J  dove  became  the  favorite  of  men,  beloved  as  the  symbol 
nd  peace. 

isten  to  the  dove  which  God  sends  us — listen  to  religion. 
:he  olive-leaf  of  i>eace,  and  teaches  us  self-«ontrol.  It  bids 
r  selfish  desires  and  curb  our  appetites,  so  saviug  us  from 

and  destruction. 


RABBINICAL    APHOKISMS. 
a  man  attain  greatness?     By  fidelity,  trutli,  and  lofty 

ety  t     To  avoid  in  secret  that  for  which  we  should  blnsh 

those  who  measure  their  love  by  their  interest,  fur  the 
.'hen  the  other  is  attained, 
an  by  his  deeds,  not  by  his  words, 
i  to  the  destruction  of  man. 
righteous  die,  they  live,  for  their  example  lives. 
OUB  are  even  greater  in  death  than  in  life. 

a  pions  man  is  a  loss  to  his  whole  generation. 
W8  discord  will  reap  regret. 
ia  tliB  friend  of  man,  folly  his  adversary, 
ider  ia  not  secure  from  stumbling. 


THE    SERMON    ON   THE    MOUNT. 

KEVIEWED   IN   AN   ESSAY   ON   THE   TALMUD   AND  THE   GOSPELS, 


Bt  BEV.  DB.  ZIPSER,  Chief  Babbi  of  Alba,  in  Hungary. 


This  able  essay  was  written  in  replj  to  certain  calumnies  uttered  by  Mr.  Newdegate, 
in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  when  he  opposed  the  admission  of  Jews  into  Par- 
liament. It  is  intended  to  show  that  every  sentence  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  compendium  of  Christian  doctrine,  can  be  traced  either 
to  the  Old  Testament  or  to  the  ancient  Jewish  traditions  embodied  in  the  Tal- 
mud, and  with  which  Jesus  was  well  acquainted  at  the  time  of  his  preaching.  The 
Essay  appeared  originally  in  the  London  Jeewish  Ghromde^  and  we  reproduce  it  because 
of  its  merit,  and  in  the  belief  that  it  will  be  read  with  much  interest — ^Ed.  New  Eba. 

Matthew,  Chapter  V. 

Veese  3  of  the  5th  chapter  runs  thus :  "  Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirUy  We  cannot  exactly  comprehend  the  real  meaning  of  this  sen- 
tence, in  order  to  quote  a  corresponding  one  in  the  Talmud.  The 
original  has  it  thus : — IlTa})(pi  t^  IIvevfJMTt — and  the  vulgate  ^^pauperes 
spiritUy^^ — the  Syriac  translation  niia  ksaoTs.  We,  however,  take  the 
phrase  "  poor  in  spirit,"  to  refer  to  those  who  know  the  frailty  and 
vanity  of  the  human  mind,  who  are  free  from  all  presumption,  haughti- 
ness, and  pride,  and  who  resign  themselves  in  every  tiling  to  the  will  of  a 
higher  power,  and  which  is  expressed  in  Hebrew  by  m-t  ks^i  or  mi  bB© 
"contrite,  or  humble,  in  spirit."  But  such  a  state  of  mind  is  com- 
mended in  the  Talmud  as  pleasing  to  the  Almighty.  "  Be  exceedingly 
humble  of  spirit" — (Ethics  5).  ''Be  humble  spirited  before  all  men  " 
— (Ibid.).  The  Talmud  compares,  moreover,  the  law  of  God  to  water ; 
as  the  water  seeketh  its  bed  in  a  low  country,  and  there  pursues  its 
course,  thus  the  law  can  only  be  preserved  by  those  who  are  of  a 
humble  spirit.  In  another  simile,  the  law  of  God  is  compared  to  wine : 
like  as  wine  is  best  preserved  in  earthen  vessels,  and  spoils  when .  put 
into  vessels  of  gold,  thus  the  law  abides  with  the  humble  and  lowly, 
and  shuns  the  haughty  and  the  proud  (Taanith  7).  The  Talmud  teaches 
in  another  place :  "  Men  should  endeavor  to  act  in  concert  and  after  the 
will  of  their  Creator.  When  God  gave  the  law,  he  disregarded  the  high 
hills  and  mountains,  and  chose  the  lowly  Mount  Sinai ;  and  when  He 
first  appeared  unto  Moses,  He  revealed  Himself  to  him  out  of  the  lowly 
thorn-bush,  and  disdained  the  stately  and  lofty  trees."   "  Rabbi  Joshua 

Vol.  n.— 2 
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said :  '  Behold,  how  acceptable  before  the  Lord  are  the  humble  in  spirit: 
while  the  temple  stood,  meat-offerings  and  barnt  sacriflces  were  offered 
iu  expiation  for  the  sins  committed ;  but  an  bumble  spirit,  snch  a  one  as 
immolates  the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  tlie  inclination  of  the  heart  on  die 
altar  of  his  duty  to  his  God,  is  accepted  in  place  of  sacrifices,  for  the 
Psalmist  Bays  (Psalm  li.  17);  'The  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken 
spirit ' " — (Sotah  5).  "  This  is  the  way  of  the  wise,  to  be  hnmble  and 
of  a  contrite  spirit.  Be  like  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  which  retaios  iU 
water ;  like  the  earthen  vessel,  which  preserves  the  wine ;  like  the 
threshold,  over  which  every  one  steps ;  and  like  the  peg  on  the  wall, 
which  everybody  hanga  his  cloak  on" — (Maeechet  Derech  Erete 
Sotah). 

Verse  4. — "Blessed  are  they  that  mmim,  for  they  shall  he  com- 
forted." 

More  beantifnlly  is  this  sentence  expressed  by  the  Royal  David— 
*'  They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy  " — (Psalm  cxxvi.  5).  In  the 
Talmud  (Aboth  R.  Nathan,  ch.  28)  we  read  the  following  passage  :— 
"  Rabbi  Juda  Hanasi  says, '  He  who  pursues  the  pleasures  of  this  world, 
abandons  the  joy  of  the  world  to  come ;  but  he  who  resigns  earthly 
enjoyments,  shall  partake  of  everlasting  bliss  in  future  life.'  Among 
the  forty-eight  qualifications  necessary  for  the  student  of  the  holy  law, 
and  for  the  acquiring  a  proficiency  in  the  sune,  is  the  spontaneons 
resignation  to  snfieringa  and  chastisement " — (Ethics  6).  Another 
sentence  of  the  Talmud  teaches  us :  "  In  proportion  to  our  sufferings 
in  this  world  will  our  reward  be  in  the  world  to  come" — (Ibid.  5). 

Verse  5. — "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earths 

This  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms ;  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth  " — (Psalms  xxxvii.  11).  Who  can  be  called  a  disciple  of  the 
patriarch  Abraham,  and  who  a  disciple  of  the  wicked  Balaam  \  "A 
benevolent  eye,  humility  of  spirit,  and  a  humble  mind  characterise  the 
disciples  of  Abraham ;  but  the  disciples  of  the  wicked  Balaam  possess 
an  evil  eye,  a  haughty  spirit,  and  an  insatiable  mind.  The  first  shall 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  their  labor  in  this  world,  and  inherit  likewise  eve^ 
lasting  bliss ;  but  the  latter  shall  be  doomed  to  Gehinnom,  and  go  down 
into  the  pit  of  destruction  " — (Ethics  5).  Fonr  reasons,  says  the  Tahnud, 
can  be  assigned  for  the  declining  position  of  the  rich  proprietor,— the 
fourth  and  principal  reason  is,  for  being  haughty  and  domineering;  but 
the  meek  shall  continue  in  possession  of  their  estates,  f<H*  it  is  sud, 
"  The  meek  shall  posBosa  the  land." 

Verse  6. — ^'■Blessed  are  they  which  do  hunger  and  tkvrtt  afier 
righieoumesa,  for  they  shall  he  filed." 
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"  Those  who  aspire  after  what  is  holy  and  pure,"  teaches  the  Tal- 
mud, "  shall  have  assistance  from  above." 
Veree  7. — "  Blessed  are  the  rmrdful^  for  they  shaU  obtain  mercy.^^ 
We  read  in  Psalms  xix.  17,  *'  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor, 
lendeth  unto  the  Lord."  Babbi  Chaya  enjoined  his  wiie  to  meet  the 
poor  who  came  to  solicit  alms,  on  the  way,  and  hand  them  over  to 
them,  that  the  Lord  might  anticipate  the  desires  of  her  children  and 
fulfil  them,  for  it  is  written,  "  and  the  Lord  shall  bless  thee  for  it" — 
(Deuteronomy  xv.  10).  Kabbi  Gamliel  said  :  "  It  is  written  in  the 
Bible  (Deuteronomy  xiii.  17),  '  The  Lord  shall  give  mercy,  and  shall 
have  mercy  upon  thee.'  He  who  is  merciful  towards  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, shall  receive  mercy  from  heaven  above ;  but  he  who  is  unmerci- 
ful towards  his  fellow-creatures,  shall  find  no  mercy  in  heaven " — 
(Shabbat  151 ).  "  Let  thy  door  be  wide  opep,  that  the  poor  may  become 
like  the  inmates  of  thy  house  " — (Ethics  1).  He  who  helpeth  the  poor 
in  his  troubles,  of  him  says  the  prophet  (Isaiah  Iviii.  9) :  "  Thou  shalt 
call,  and  the  Lord  shall  answer  " — (Mas.  Derech  Erets,  ch.  2). 

Verse  8,—*'  Blessed  wre  ike  pure  in  heoH^  for  they  shaU  see  God?^ 
"  The  Psalmist  says :  '  Truly,  God  is  good  to  Israel ' — (Psalm 
Ixxiii.  1).  Bemember,  not  to  each  and  every  one,  but  only  to  those 
pure  in  heart " — (Jalkut  to  Psalms).  '^  Preserve  thy  spirit  immacu- 
late, that  thou  mayest  return  it  to  Him  who  gave  it,  in  its  purity,  as 
He  has  given  it" — (Shabbat  152).  "Be  diligent  in  practising  purity, 
for  then  the  Lord,  in  His  purity,  will  deal  with  thee  accordingly,  for  it 
is  said:  *With  the  pure,  Thou  wilt  show  Thyself  pure'  (Nedarim 
32).  ^  Rabbi  Eleazar  said,  ^A  good  heart  is  the  best  quality  a  man 
can  possess ;  and  there  is  none  so  bad  as  an  evil  heart '  " — (Ethics  2). 

Verse  9. — "  Blessed  a/re  the  peace-nuikers^  for  they  shall  he  called 
the  children  of  Ood.^^ 

We  read  in  Ethics  1,  "  Hillel  said :  *Be  of  the  disciples  of  Aaron  ; 
love  peace,  and  pursue  peace ;  love  mankind,  and  bring  them  near  unto 
the  law.'  Kabbi  Simeon  ben  Gamliel  said :  *  The  moral  condition  of 
the  world  depends  on  three  things,  viz.,  truth,  justice,  and  peace ' " 
—(Ibid.).  Among  the  various  laws  the  observance  of  which  insures 
prosperity  on  earth  and  a  full  reward  in  heaven,  promoting  peace 
among  men  is  reckoned — (Peah  1).  Practising  peace  and  promoting 
it,  is  recommended  by  the  Talmud  as  one  among  the  most  important 
laws.  A  full  collection  of  all  the  Talmudical  sentences  bearing  on 
this  subject,  see  in  Jalkut  to  Parashath  Nasoh,  §  711. 

Verse  10. — "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  persecuted  for  righteous- 
w«««'  sake^  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,^^ 
Verse  11. — ^^Blessed  are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  and  perse- 
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tU  say  aU  manner  of  evil  against  you  falsely,  for  my 

teaches :  "  Those  who  are  afflicted,  and  do  not  affiict 
who  are  reviled,  and  do  not  revile  in  return  ;  who  suf- 
r  the  love  of  God,  and  bear  their  burden  with  a  glad- 
De  rewarded  according  to  the  promise:  'Those  who 
all  be  invincible  as  the  rising  sun  in  hia  might'" 
Vide  Shabbat  8  ;  Gittin  36  ;  Yoma  23. 
''e  are  the  salt  of  the  earth." 

1 18  like  the  salt;  for  as  the  world  cannot  exist  with- 
inot  exist  without  the  divine  law  (Mae.  Sopherim,  ch. 

)et  your  light  so  shine  before  men." 
le  great  Synod  taught : — "  Train  up  many  disciples, 
ikind  " — (Ethics  1).  The  Talmud,  in  another  place, 
;: — "WIioBO  nndertabeth  to  instruct  mankind,  with- 
qualifications,  of  him  it  is  said,  many  are  the  victims 
,  he  who,  though  fully  qualified,  abstains  from  promot- 
nd  instructing  mankind,  of  hiin  it  is  likewise  said, 
bie  victims  " — (Prov.  vii.  19,  26).  "  He  who,  by  his 
ankind  to  virtue,  will  himself  abstain  from  sin  and 
j;  yea,  the  virtue  of  the  public  will  be  attributed  to 
t  recorded  of  Moses" — (Ethics  5), 
Hut  I  say  unto  you,  That  whosoever  is  angry  with 
ut  a  cause,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment;  and 
say  to  his  brother,  Raca,  shall  be  in  danger  of  the 
^soever  shaU  say,  Thou  fool,  shallbein  danger  of  heil 

IS  of  the  Talmud  on  this  head  are  as  follow  :  "  Rabbi 
hosoever  lifts  up  bis  hand  against  his  neighbor,  al- 
;  strike  him,  is  called  an  offender  and  sinner" — (Sanh. 
calls  his  fellow-man  slave,  bastard,  or  villain,  endau- 
" — (Eiduehin  28).  "He  who  publicly  exposes  liis 
le,  has  no  share  in  the  future  world  " — (B.  Meziah  58, 

Leave  thy  gift  before  the  altar,  and  go  thy  way  /  jird 
hy  brother  j  and  then  come  and  offer  thy  gift." 
teaches, "  Sins  committed  against  (rod,  true  repent- 
'  of  atonement  can  procure  remittance  for;  but  sins 
Bt  our  fellow-creatures,  neither  repentance  nor  the  day 
in  pnrge  away,  if  amends  have  not  been  previously 
ijured  brother  appeased  " — (Yoma  85).     "  Whoso  re- 
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stores  what  he  has  stolen  before  he  offers  his  trespass-offering,  is  ab- 
solved from  his  guilt ;  but  a  trespass-offering,  without  restoration,  does 
not  clear  from  sin  " — (B.  Kama  106). 

Verse  36. — '^ Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly.'*^ 

"  If  thou  hast  done  harm  to  any  one,"  teaches  the  Talmud,  "  be  it 
ever  so  little,  consider  it  as  much  ;  if  thou  hast  done  him  a  favor,  be 
it  ever  so  great,  consider  it  as  little.  Has  thy  neighbor  shown  thee 
kindness,  do  not  undervalue  it ;  and  has  he  caused  thee  an  injury,  do 
not  overrate  it"  ( Abot  R.  Kathan,  ch.  41).  "  Have othera  calumniated 
thee,  be  it  ever  so  much,  deem  it  lightly ;  hast  thou  calumniated 
others,  if  ever  so  slightly,  consider  it  much " — (Mas.  Derech  Erets 
Sotah). 

Verse  28. — "  JSut  I  say  unto  you^  That  whosoever  looketh  on  a 
wmnan  to  lust  after  her^  has  committed  adultery  with  her  already  in 
his  heartP 

Similar  to  this  are  the  following  sentences :  "  We  must  not  follow 
a  married  woman  on  her  way  ;  but  whoso  follows  a  married  woman 
when  she  crosses  a  river,  endangers  his  future  happiness.  He  who 
tendereth  money  to  a  woman,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  lustful  desires  with 
her,  will  not  escape  the  doom  of  Gehinnom  "  (Berachot  61).  "  Whoso 
looketh  upon  the  wife  of  another  with  a  lustful  eye  is  considered  as  if 
he  had  committed  adultery  "  (Mas.  Kalah). 

Verse  32. — "  But  I  say  unto  you^  That  whosoever  shall  put  away 
his  wife^  sa/ving  for  the  cause  of  fornication^  causeth  her  to  commit 
aduUery:  and  whoso&ver  shall  mxirry  her  that  is  divorced ^  comrnitteth 
advUery?'^ 

There  was  a  controversy  at  issue  between  the  school  of  Shamai  and 
the  school  of  Hillel :  the  first  maintained  that  a  divorce  can  only  take 
place  when  an  actual  breach  of  matrimonial  faith,  proved  by  witnesses, 
has  been  comtnitted;  but  the  latter  considered  moral  faithlessness  a 
sufficient  cause  to  sanction  a*  divorce.  "  He  who  divorces  his  first  wife," 
teaches  the  Talmud,  "  even  the  altar  of  the  Lord  sheddeth  teare  on  such 
doings.  And  to  him  who  marries  a  woman  that  has  been  divorced,  can 
the  passage  be  applied,  '  And  the  second  husband  dies ;'  and  he  is 
worthy  of  death,  for  he  admits  the  evil  into  his  house  which  the  first 
husband  has  put  away  " — (Gittin  90). 

Verse  34. — "  But  I  say  unto  you^  Swear  not  at  alV^ 

A  Talmudical  sentence  is  pronounced  in  Toor,  Orach  Chayim,  Sec. 
156,  that  even  a  true  oath  must  be  avoided  as  sinful. 

Verse  37. — ^^But  let  your  communication  ie^  Yea,  yea,'  Nay^  nayP 

The  sanctity  and  inviolability  of  the  oath  is  emphatically  and  re- 
peatedly enjoined  by  the  Talmud,  and  we  adduce  the  following  in- 
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loth  39:  "  The  whole  nniverse  shook  And  trembled 
need  on  Sinai,  '  Thon  Bhalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
ain.'  The  pniiiBhment  of  other  Bins  remainB  some- 
bnt  on  perjury  the  pnniahment  follows  immediately, 
I  not  let  him  go  ■unpunished  who  taJeetk  Hia  name  in 
Dffenees  are  viBited  on  him  alone  who  has  committed 
forBweare  himeelf,  loadeth  gniU  and  pnniBhment  upon 
1  the  heads  of  those  who  belong  to  him ;  yea,  the 

crime  is  so  terrible,  that  it  deetrojB  all  that  with- 
.ry  ravagee  of  Are  and  water,"     "  Ferocious  animala 

on  account  of  falae-ewearing  "  (Ethics  5),  Kabbi 
thy  '  Yea '  be  jnst,  and  thy  '  Nay '  be  likewise  joBt." 
3  introductory  prayer  of  "  Kol  Nidr^,"  *  read  on  the 
Atonement,  and  which  is  erroneously  taken  hold  of 
erverted  into  an  attack  upon  the  Jews  by  the  revilers 
^presented  aa  an  abeolntion  from  all  oaths  taken  in 
e  provedf  that  this  prayer  bears  only  on  self-impoeed 
I  abnegations,  but  in  nmoite  absolves  from  an  oath 
'  justice. 

G8B  in  performing  what  he  has  promised,  is  compared 
i.  Kalah). 

s  have  heard  that  it  hath  icen  said,  An  eye  for  an 
T  a  tooth," 

aesage  the  Talmnd  explains  in  a  milder  and  more 
-,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  character 
r-giver.  "Eye  for  eye;"  this  phrase  cannot  be 
1  sense,  for  then  it  wonld  not  meet  the  exigencies 
ides,  its  execution  in  every  case  would  not  be  even- 
Suppose  a  blind  man,  or  a  man  blind  of  one  eye,  has 
ye  of  another ;  in  the  first  case,  the  law  as  it  stands, 
ling,  conld  not  be  carried  out  at  all;  and,  in  the 
tion  wonld  inflict  a  pQnisbment  that  would  deprive 
B  sight  altogether.  It  can,  therefore,  only  amerce 
led  to  the  injured  party  as  a  compensation.  Heze- 
id,  '  Eye  for  eye,'  but  not '  eye  and  life  for  eye ; '  and 
nas,  that  by  depriving  the  offender  of  his  eye,  thon 
lis  life"— (B.  K.  84).  To  take  this  sentence  in  its 
d  be  to  engraft  the  adage,  "  The  letter  of  the  law 


is  not  said  b^  Befonn  congregktioiu.— ED.  New  Bba. 
rlc,  "BabbiuiiMl  Oeaidentiua,"  Tienna,  1815,  p.  81. 
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MUs^^  npon  the  Bible.   Only  the  Sadduoees,  who  did  not  recognize  the 
tradition,  explained  this  law  literally.* 

Verse  39. — "  Whmoeoer  shall  smite  thee  on  thy  right  cheeky  turn  to 
Aw»  the  other  alsoP 

This  is  Scriptural  phraseology.  ^^I  gave  my  back  to  the  smiters, 
and  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair  "  (Isaiah  i.  6).  '^  He 
giveth  his  cheek  to  him  that  smiteth  him  ;  he  is  filled  full  with  re- 
proach ''  (Lamentations  iii.  30). 

Yerse  42. — "  Gvoe  to  him  that  asketh  thee^  and  from  him  that  would 
borrow  of  thee  turn  not  thou  wvoay?^ 

^^  There  are  ten  things,"  says  the  Talmud,  ^^  the  one  stronger  than 
the  other.  ■  Strong  is  the  rock,  but  iron  cleaves  it  asunder ;  strong  is 
the  iron,  but  fire'  melts  it ;  strong  is  the  fire,  but  water  quenches  it; 
strong  is  the  water^  but  the  clouds  support  it ;  strong  are  the  clouds, 
but  the  wind  dispels  them ;  strong  is  the  wind,  but  the  human  body 
masters  it ;  strong  is  the  body,  but  grief  bends  it ;  strong  is  grief,  but 
wine  coDqaera  it ;  BtroDg  is  the  wine,  bat  sleep  overpowers  it :  the 
strongest  of  them  all,  however,  is  death;  but  stronger  than  the 
strongest  of  them  is  alms-giving,  for  it  is  said,  '  Alms  deliver 
from  death'"  (Baba  Bathra  10).  "Three  friends  man  has  in  his 
life :  wealth  is  the  first,  family  is  the  name  of  the  second,  and  his 
good  actions  are  the  third  friend.  When  the  hour  of  death  approaches, 
man  calls  in  all  his  friends  to  deliver  him  from  all-conquering  death. 
He  calls  upon  his  wealth  to  ransom  him,  but  he  receives  the  answer, 
*  Wealth  avails  nothing  in  the  day  of  wrath '  (Prov.  x.  2).  He  then 
appeals  to  his  family;  they  promise  to  accompany  him  to  the  grave, 
but  not  beyond  it,  *  for  none  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 
brother'  (Psalms  xlix.).  At  last  he  turns  to  his  good  actions,  that  they 
may  give  him  a  safe  conduct ;  they  readily  respond,  *  Even  before  thou 
hast  asked  us,  we  have  preceded  thee,  and  have  smoothed  thy  way ;'  as 
it  is  said  '  Thy  righteousness  shall  go  before  thee  '  (Isaiah  Iviii.  8) ."  and 
in  another  place,  '  Righteousness  delivers  from  death ' "  (Medrash  Yal- 
kut  to  Psalms  Ixxxv.  §  834). 

Verse  43. — "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  has  been  said^  Thou  shaU  love 
iky  neiglihor  amd  hate  thine  enemy^^ 

"It  has  been  said "  !  Where?  Where,  indeed,  is  this  precept  to  be 
found  ?  The  second  part  of  this  verse,  even  after  Uie  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries,  still  remains  unproved.  The  Holy  Bible  does  not  contain 
anywhere  an  injunction  to  hate  our  enemies  ;  and  from  the  Talmud  we 

*Tli6  "pound  of  flesh "  of  the  *' Merohant  of  Yenioe"  would  ode  well  with  a  law 
of  this  kmd. 
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sentences  where  hatred  against  mankind,  vntJumt 
ibed  as  hateful  to  God  and  derogatory  to  moralitj. 
thine  enemy  falleth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  glad 
;  lest  the  Lord  should  see  it,  and  it  be  evil  in  His 
I  wrath  from  him  vjwn  M^e"  {Ethics  5).  Sat  it 
lie  iMne  enemy  "  ? 

vcdly  be  called  a  conqueror  ?  He  who  conqnera 
ns,  and  endeavors  to  turn  his  enemy  into  a  friend  " 
n,  ch.  23).     Are  we  here  commanded  to  hate  mer 

aid,  *An  evil  e^'e,  evil  passions,  and  hatred  agatiiBt 
n  oat  of  the  world.'  What  is  called  misanthropy! 
'  I  will  love  the  wise,  but  the  unwise  I  will  hate ;' 
all  mankind  alike" — (Ibid.  16),  "God  would  uot 
■n  who  presumed  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel, because 
ty  towards  each  other ;  he  dispersed  them  over  the 
rth  ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
^ed,  because  of  their  enmity  and  hatred  among 
12).  "'  Thou  shall  love  thy  neighhor  ;''  even  if  he 
as  forfeited  his  life;  practise  charity  towards  him 
,  when  he  suffers  the  exti'eme  penalty  of  the  law, 
nstantaneous,  and  the  least  revolting  to  humanity" 
hetuboth  37;  Sotah  8;  B.  Kamah  51 ;  Sanh.  45, 

leathen  expressed  his  desire  to  Hillel  to  embrace 
the  condition  that  he  should  teach  him  the  whole 
)on  one  leg,  Hillel  taught  him,  "  What  l^ou  wonldet 
,0  you,  do  not  to  others  ;  this  is  the  fundamental 
Kabbi  Akiba  said:  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
anaental  law  in  the  Bible  "  (Talm.  Jer.  Nedarim 

f  thy  fellow-man  he  as  dear  to  thee  as  thine  own  ; 
is  property  as  with  thine  own.  He  who  praetisee 
pity,  loves  God  and  loves  mankind ;  he  rejoiceth 
oleeth  His  creatures.  True  charity  and  love  for 
■der  to  brave  every  vicissitude  of  life,  be  free  from 
itions,  like  the  love  Jonathan  bore  David  "  (Ethics 

er,  to  meet  and  refute  a  misconceived  and  erro- 

)«  wording  of  thk  eentenoe  leaves  no  room  for  tuy  stioUer  foi 
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neous  idea.  We  have  been  charged  with  possessing  a  national  God, 
and  arrogating  to  ourselves  the  Creator  exclusively  as  our  God,  and 
ourselves  as  His  exclusive  creatures.  This  is  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
Talmud  in  the  following  sentence :  "  Rabbi  Joshua  said,  When  any 
one  hears  blasphemy,  whether  by  a  Jew  or  a  non-Jew,  he  is  obliged  to 
rend  his  garment ;  for  it  is  said,  *  The  Eternal  is  the  God  of  all  flesh ' 
(Jeremiah  xxxii.  27),  and  also  the  God  of  the  heathen  "  (Talm.  Jer., 
Moed  Katan,  ch.  3). 

Verse  44. — "  But  I  say  unto  you^  Love  your  enemies,  bless  them 
that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you,  pray  for  them  which  de- 
spiiefvUy  use  you  and  persecute  you?^ 

A  scriptural  passage  runs  as  follows :  "  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry, 
give  him  bread  to  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give  him  water  to  drink. 
For  thou  heapest  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  and  the  Lord  shall  reward 
thee  "  (Prov.  xxv.  21).  "  If  any  one  striketh  or  woundeth  thee,  pray 
for  grace  and  compassion  for  the  aggressor,  even  if  he  should  not  ask 
it  of  thee.  Thus  did  Abraham,  who  prayed  for  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx. 
17) ;  and  thus  God  restored  unto  Job  all  his  lost  possessions,  because 
he  prayed  for  his  assailants  (Job  xlii.  10).  Rabbi  Juda  said,  It  is 
written,  'The  Lord  will  give  thee  mercy,  and  have  mercy  upon 
thee;'  let  this  be  thy  guide  in  life:  if  thou  dealest  mercifully  with 
thy  fellow-creatures,  the  All-merciful  will  have  mercy  on  thee"  (B. 
Kama  9,  Tosephta). 

Verse  45. — "  That  ye  may  he  the  children  of  your  Father  that  is  in 
heaven  /  for  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  07i  the  goodP 

The  Talmud  teaches  us  not  to  curee  our  enemies,  for  it  is  said, 
"God  is  merciful  to  all  His  creatures"  (Psalms  exlv.O) ;  and  in  an- 
other place  it  is  written,  "It  does  not  beseem  the  righteous  to  invoke 
punishment "  (Berach.  7).  "  Once  when  Rabbi  Meyer  gave  vent  to  his 
anger  against  a  malicious  neighbor  who  had  continually  provoked 
him,  his  wife  gently  rebuked  him  and  said,  '  It  is  not  written  in  Scrip- 
ture, let  the  sinners,  but  sin,  va^iish  from  the  earth,  and  then  there 
will  be  no  more  sinners.  Pray  not  for  the  downfall  of  the  sinner,  but 
for  his  reclamation,  that  he  may  become  penitent  and  repenting.' 
And  Rabbi  Meyer  followed  the  virtuous  admonition  of  his  wife  "  (Be- 
rachoth  10). 

Verse  48. — "  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  as  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect. ^^ 

This  is  a  passage  in  the  Bible  (Leviticus  xi.  44 ;  xix.  2).  The  Tal- 
mud has  the  following :  ^^  ^  Ye  shall  walk  after  the  Lo7*d  your  God ' 
(Dent.  xiii.  4).  How  can  man  walk  after  the  Lord,  of  whom  it  is 
written, '  He  is  a  consuming  fire '  ?    But  walk  after  and  imitate  Him 
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in  His  goodneee.  Be  towards  thy  fellow-creatares  as  He  is  towards 
the  whole  creation,  God  olothetb  tlie  naked,  endeavor  to  do  likewise; 
He  healetli  the  sick,  be  a  nursing-brother  to  the  children  of  thy 
Father;  He  comforteth  thoee  who  are  afflicted,  ^  a/uf  dolikeuaae" 
(8otah  14). 


BABETTE. 

BY     PHILIP      BART 

CHAPTER  X 


It  was  a  very  dilapidated  village,  far  out  of  the  way  of  tourists. 
Save  the  remnant  of  an  amptiitheatre  built  in  the  later  portion  of  the 
Boman  era,  sometimes  visited  by  determined  travellers  of  an  archioo- 
logical  turnof  mind,  it  fa^  scarcely  any  other  attraction.  Hardly  to  be 
designated  by  the  term  village,  it  was  composed  of  a  few  straggling 
streets,  running  together  in  inexplicable  confusion,  with,  scarcely  a  shop, 
and  only  a  single  inn.  It  showed  its  miserable  condition  ae  a  haltiug- 
place  between  the  East  and  tlie  West,  by  a  strange  mixture  of  inhabi- 
tants and  customs.  Everything  was  of  a  mongrel  character.  Chris- 
tianity, Judaism,  and  Mahometanism  were  commingled.  At  one 
comer  stood  a  miserable  mosque,  an  occasional  worshipper  praying 
there  to  Allab,  whilst  scarce  a  stone's  throw  from  it  was  a  Catholic 
chapel,  fonnded  and  sustained  by  pious  ladies  at  Vienna,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  village  was  a  low  insignificant  building,  the  syna- 
gogue. Two  centuries  ago  tlio  place  had  belonged  to  Hungary — fifty 
years  afterwards  it  owed  allegiance  to  the  Sultan;  since  that  period, 
with  occasional  sliiftings  of  ownership,  it  had  at  last  settled  under  Moslem 
rule. 

The  poor  Jews  during  all  this  time  had  been  the  true  sufFerere. 
Did  Christianity  prevail  in  the  Bed  Country,  the  synt^gue  was  rifled, 
its  worsbippeiB  murdered  or  expelled;  had  the  follower  of  Allah  the 
supremacy,  bo  it  sdd  to  their  credit,  save  mulcting  the  poor  Israelites 
for  heavy  sums,  and  throwing  insults  on  their  heads,  they  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  on  sufferanoe.  Fortunately,  some  little  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  present  period  had  exerted  its  sway,  and  the  poor  old  syna- 
gogue still  stood  there,  older  to-day  by  two  centuries  than  either  chapel 
or  mosque.  How  long  that  colony  of  Jews  had  lived  there,  had  reared 
their  families  in  poverty,  no  one  could  tell.  That  Jews  had  been  there 
in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  was  eertain,  for  here  the  Crusaden 
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bad  first  tried  their  swords,  experimentally  perhaps,  testing  the  temper 
of  their  blades  only,  before  iieshing  them  in  the  Moslem  hordes  before 
Ascalon.  Certain  it  is  that  at  that  early  period  this  miserable  village 
bad  then  been  a  town  of  wealth  and  power,  but  from  that  time  had 
sunk  so  utterly  into  insignificance,  that  even  its  prior  history  had  been 
most  forgotten.  Still,  with  dogged  pertinacity  clinging  to  their  wretched 
homes,  this  remnant  of  the  holy  race  remained,  earning  a  scanty  living, 
and  as  ignorant  of  the  passing  events  as  if  buried  in  the  midst  of 
Africa,  An  hour's  ride  almost  would  bringx  you  to  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  this  short  distance  had  been  taken  advantage  of,  in  order  to 
drive  a  trade  of  a  precarious  character.  Smuggling  was  a  favorite 
branch  of  business.  Tnrkey  wanted  powder,  arms,  and  fine  stuffs ;  Hun- 
gary, Oriental  drugs  and  perfumes ;  so  a  brisk  interchange  of  goods  took 
place,  notwithstanding  a  rather  strict  surveillance  of  frontier.  Many 
of  the  Jews  were  engaged  in  this  trade,  some  dii*ectly  undertaking  the 
carrying  of  goods  themselves,  but  mostly  acting  as  receivers  and  dis- 
tributors. Occasionally  terrible  remonstrance  would  come  from  the 
European  side,  excise  men  half-civil  half-mjlitary  would  watch  the 
lines,  and  an  offender  or  so  would  be  summarily  punished — often  bru* 
tally,  and  then  the  old  course  of  things  would  resume  its  sway.  One 
special  remnant  of  trade  still  remained  in  the  village.  The  neighbor- 
ing hills  furnished  agates  and  sards  of  remarkable  hardness  and  rich- 
ness of  color,  which,  when  cut  and  polished,  made  beads  much  prized 
by  the  women  of  both  countries.  This  business  still  flourished  and  was 
monopolized  by  the  Jews.  Constantinople  sent  for  the  worked  stones, 
and  studded  its  oimeter  and  yataghan  hilts  with  them  ;  whilst  strung 
into  rosaries,  the  product  of  the  Jew&'  labor  helped  many  ardent 
devotees  to  refresh  their  memories  during  their  orisons.  Mostly  it  was 
coarse  work,  crude  in  character  and  deficient  in  art.  Inquiring  more 
particularly  into  the  reasons  why  the  Jews,  so  proficient  in  the  sister 
science,  music,  have  so  rarely  excelled  in  painting  and  sculpture,  we 
are  inclined  to  give  for  the  cause  the  fact  that  their  religion  prohibiting 
them,  according  to  Talmudic  interpretation,  from  making  anything  in 
the  image  of  God  or  his  angels,  has  deprived  them  of  those  models 
which  so  wonderfully  excited  and  inspired  Christian  art.  Save  the  work 
produced  by  a  single  man  in  the  village,  it  was  all  destitute  of  merit. 
David,  known,  however,  as  the  seal-engraver,  was  proficient  in  his  art. 
The  oriental  love  of  charms  and  amulets  had  given  him  ample  scope 
for  proficiency,  and  many  a  Bey  and  Aga  sported  on  his  thumb  a 
stone  ring  in  massive  gold  mountings,  the  product  of  David's  skill. 
But  now  he  had  grown  old  and  ailing,  and  had  almost  ceased  working  at 
his  trade. 


was  jiiat  Betting  in,  when  an  old  man  entered  the 
the  village.  Looking  right  and  left  as  if  attempting  to 
!  old  landinarkg,  he  briekly  resumed  his  way,  HaltiDg 
:one  building,  he  paneed  for  a  moment,  and  Btrnck  i 
:he   heavy  wooden  door. 

re  not  here  one  David,  a  conning  worker  in  precious 
a  brother  in  Israel  asketh  for  food  and  rest."  It  wonld 
k  philologist  of  distinguished  talents  to  have  understood 
[t  was  a  composite  dialect  of  Hnngariau,  with  admix- 
I,  and  no  small  saperstratum  of  Hebrew.  Tlie  ragged 
Ithy  dress  of  the  speaker,  despite  its  being  caked  witii 
ist  of  various  soils,  was  also  of  a  complex  character.  The 
inly  European,  whilst  the  head  covering  was  Oriental, 
iat  a  greasy  shawl  was  twisted,  its  long  pendant  ends 

side,  the  legs  were  encased  in  those  baggy  breeches 
ms,  whilst  the  feet  were  covered  with  Eastern  slippers, 
•eard  descended  quite  to  his  waist,  the  color  scareely 

0  powdered  was  it  with  dust.  Notwithstanding  all 
nt  of  care,  though  there  was  no  majesty  about  the  mna, 
'  expression,  there  was  still  a  certain  concentration  of 
face  which  attracted  attention.  Two  eyes  intenselj 
ng  none  of  the  Itaziness  belonging  to  old  age,  blazed 
er  the  alia^y  eyebrows.  Tliougli  the  voice  was  for  the 
ive,  indicating  weariness,  pitched  in  a  quenilons  tone, 
nority,  a  ring  in  it,  which  showed  that  he  who  used  it 
lellow  it,  might  oxhort  with  it,  and  even  anathematize 
occasion  require. 

lie  speaker,  "  I  am  a  brother  in  Israel,  have  jonrneyed 
',  foot-sore,  and  shall  I  knock  a  third  time  and  have  no 
this  a  brother's  house?  Shall  his  evening  lamp  shine 
s  light  for  me?"  The  voice  here  lost  entirely  its  fretful 
le  semblance  of  the  whine  was  gone,  the  expression  of 
id,  the  brows  contracted,  the  mouth  became  hard  and 
:  "  This  once  more  will  I  knock.  It  is  not  yet  night, 
■aver,  and  some  of  the  dwellers  in  this  house  mast  be 
again  will  I  rap  at  the  door,  and  if  no  one  eometh  (ask- 

1  if  the  Lord  has  cursed  them  with  deafness),  it  is  be- 
lot  heed — and  yet  I  hear  a  noise  within — then  will  I 
t  close  their  doors  to  a  brother  in  Israel  and  refuse  him 
ing  his  staff  this  time  he  strack  vigorously  a  small  lat- 
visible  window  on  the  street.  Instantly  it  was  opened 
A  woman  of  sixty  appeared. 
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"  Sister,"  said  the  man,  "  thrice  have  I  knocked.  A  blessing  be  on 
thee.  Admit  me.  I  am  tired  and  worn  out.  It  is  far  from  here  to 
Jerusalem.  Where  Adam  was  born  have  I  been,  even  seen  the  spot 
where  Moses  floated  in  his  wicker  basket,  seen  the  very  trace  in  the 
sand  where  the  Egyptian  princess  placed  her  foot  when  she  rescued 
him.  Have  even  spat  on  the  pyramids  the  wicked  Pharaohs  built. 
Have  bathed  in  that  sea  which  overwhelmed  his  host.  Can  give  thee 
tidings  of  the  blessed  city.  Admit  me  that  I  may  make  thy  heart  re- 
joice, and  that  of  thy  husband,  that  I  may  place  my  hands  on  the  heads 
of  thy  children — if  thou  art  so  blessed — and  teach  them  to  honor  thee. 
Open,  I  say." 

"  Willingly,  holy  man,"  was  the  reply ;  "  if  thou  didst  knock  we  heard 
you  not.  Tlie  master  was  at  his  work,  and  his  wheel  maketh  such  a 
noise  I  Food  and  rest  thou  art  welcome  to,  and  the  best  we  have,  for 
blessed  be  he  that  cometh  from  the  holy  places,  the  sanctity  of  which 
thou  undoubtedly  bringeth  with  thee.  Wait  one  moment  whilst  I  un- 
bar the  door." 

The  heavy  door  was  presently  swung  open  and  the  woman"  showed 
the  way,  strange  to  say,  without  proferring  the  hand  of  welcome. 
"  Thou  art  a  good  woman  and  a  pious  one,  since  thou  knowest  our 
much  revered  custom,  which  prevents  one  of  my  calling  touching  thy 
palm.  As  a  holy  man  thou  knowest  I  cannot  take  thy  hand,  or  even 
touch  thy  garment  lest  I  be  defiled,  for  so  is  it  ordered." 

"  Blessed  be  all  these  old  customs,  so  fast  coming  into  disuse,"  re- 
plied the  ^^oman,  crouching  almost  to  the  wall  and  gathering  in  her 
skirts,  so  that  like  Aladdin  in  the  wonderful  cavern,  she  might  not 
perish  by  contact  with  his  person.  "  Enter — this  is  the  way.  Seat 
yon  here,  whilst  I  call  my  husband,  and  make  a  fitting  repast  for 
thee." 

"  To  all  in  this  house  peace  and  plenty,"  said  the  old  man,  gazing 
intently  at  the  further  end  of'  the  room,  where  a  person  was  seated 
busUy  occupied  with  his  work.  Before  a  small  table,  on  which  was  a 
rude  lathe,  revolving  by  a  clumsy  wheel  worked  by  the  foot,  bent  a 
worker,  who  seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  everything  but  his  task. 
Applying  some  small  object  in  his  hand  to  the  rapidly  turning  wheel, 
he  would  occasionally  dip  it  into  a  vase  of  water,  then  examine  it 
closely  with  a  magnify ing-glass.  So  sedulously  was  he  employed,  so 
utterly  absorbed,  so  noisy  was  tbe  hum  of  the  wheel,  that  he  was  ap- 
parently entirely  ignorant* of  the  presence  of  any  one  in  the  room. 

There  was  a  pause  of  a  few  moments.  The  old  woman  cried  out, 
"  David — David  ! "  when  the  stranger  said  : — 

"  Even  the  reaper  in  the  field  tarries  with  the  sickle  to  greet  me ; 
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to  plnck  the  ^T^pe  abidetli  for  a  white ;  nay,  even 
iveth  hie  bride  for  a  while  to  bid  me  welcome ;  and 
Icinginaii  pat  aside  his  toil,  to  bid  welcome  to  the 

i;ht  have  gone  on  yet  a  while,  if  it  had  not  been  that 
f  etool,  his  shadow  was  thrown  on  the  work  table. 
ISC,  tnrned  towards  the  newcomer,  and  proffered  his 
ardon  I  beg.  This  wheel  m&keth  snch  a  noise— it 
;  for  so  long — besides,  I  grow  deaf  as  old  age  cometh 
■other,  and  share  with  me  the  best  I  have.  Bnt— 
le  thou  art  not  unknown  to  me ;  there  is  a  likens 
jng  gone  times — then  canst  not  be  Ezra!" 
mre  as  thou  art  David,  the  friend  of  my  youth ;  and 
llessed  art  thou,  O  Lord,  our  God  I  King  of  the  nni- 
t  the  dead.'  Six  long  months  hare  I  been  on  foot, 
am  the  blessed  city  to  here;  sometimes  a  plons  friend 
d  on   my  journey,  but  I  have  suffered  much  from 

and  I  thank  God  now  that  I  find  thee  alive  after 
^ears  of  absence."     And  saying  this,  the  two  men 

in  their  arms. 

(To  ba  CDBtimM.) 
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aware  that  a  subscription  was  lately  set  on  foot  for 
ting  a  golden  throne  to  the  Pope :  even  as,  the  pro- 
oiiderful  Throne  has  been  erected  by  dint  of  many 
est  of  tlie  Wise,  Solomon  the  King."  Unfortunately, 
abandoned,  as  the  Pope  modestly  declined  the  offer. 
)  have  been  interesting  to  see  how  the  committee 
lut  this  "Solomonic"  throne.  The  sources  of  an- 
I  on  the  subject  are  rather  scarce,  Hiram,  its  reputed 
ken  the  mystery  of  its  workmanship  into  his  grave, 
is  silent  legend  speaks.  It  not  merely  describes  in 
ind  repetitions  the  wondrous  seat  of  the  great  king, 
I  the  most  gorgeous  hues  and  colors,  as  befits  the 
romance.  Perhaps  our  readers  may  like  to  listen  to 
its  most  systematically  arranged  shapes — albeit  re- 
It  is  found  in  one  of  tlie  late  Aramaic  versions  of 
most  unmistakably  betrays  its  Byzantine  age  and 
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"  It  was  this  great  King  Solomon  who  bade  the  Regal  Throne  to  be 
wrought.  He  had  it  covered  with  the  fine  gold  of  Ophir ;  it  was  found- 
ed upon  gleaming  marble,  and  was  inlaid  with  onyx-stones,  emeralds, 
crystals,  pearls,  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  No  king  ever  pos- 
sessed a  like  work  of  art,  and  no  empire  could  produce  a  throne  the  like 
of  it.  And  in  such  manner  was  it  made :  It  had  six  steps,  and  upon 
each  there  stood  twelve  lions  of  gold  over  against  twelve  eagles  of 
gold — a  lion  always  against  an  eagle,  and  an  eagle  always  against 
a  lion.  In  such  wise  that  the  right  paw  of  the  lion  lay  opposite  the 
right  wing  of  an  eagle  and  the  left  wing  of  the  eagle  to  the  right  paw 
of  the  lion.  The  entire  number  of  the  lions  was  seventy-two,  and  that 
of  the  eagles  was  seventy-two.  At  the  top  there  was  a  round  seat  for 
the  King.  And  there  were  also  other  creatures  on  the  six  steps  leading 
upwards.  On  the  first  there  crouched  a  golden  ox,  and  over  against 
him  another  golden  lion.  On  the  second  a  golden  wolf  over  against 
a  golden  lamb.  On  the  third,  a  golden  camel  against  a  golden  hoopoe. 
On  the  fourth,  a  golden  eagle  against  a  golden  peacock.  On  the  fifth, 
a  golden  cat  against  a  golden  cock.  On  the  sixth,  a  golden  hawk 
against  a  golden  dove.  On  the  height  of  the  throne  there  was  another 
golden  dove,  which  held  a  hawk  between  her  feet.  Above  these  stood 
a  golden  candlestick,  exquisitely  adorned  with  bowls,  branches,  knops, 
flowers,  snuffers,  snuff-dishes,  and  all  that  was  requisite.  And  out  of 
it  went  on  one  side  seven  arms,  upon  which  the  seven  Fathers  of  the 
World  were  represented,  to  wit :  Adam,  ,the  first  man,  Noah,  Shem, 
the  great  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Job.  On  the  other  side  there 
went  out  other  seven  branches,  upon  which  were  to  be  seen  the  seven 
pious  ones  of  the  world,  to  wit :  Levy,  Kehath,  Amram,  Moses,  Aaron, 
Eldad,  and  Medad ;  also  Hur,  the  Prophet.  Over  the  candlestick  was 
fixed  a  beautiful  golden  jar,  filled  with  the  costliest  oil,  from  which 
the  lights  were  kindled  in  the  Temple,  and  below  the  jar  stood  a  gold- 
en cask,  also  filled  with  the  costliest  oil.  from  which  the  lamps  of  the 
candlesticks  were  replenished.  Upon  the  cask  there  was  the  figure  of 
Eli,  the  High-Priest,  and  on  two  olive-branches  issuing  from  it  were  to 
be  seen  engraven  Hophni  and  Phineas,  his  two  sons.  Out  of  the  two 
olive-branches  there  issued  two  golden  lamps  upon  which  were  depicted 
the  two  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu.  There  were  two  seats  near 
the  golden  cask,  one  for  the  High-Priest,  the  other  for  his  locum  tenens. 
Around  the  throne  were  ranged  seventy  golden  chairs,  upon  which  the 
seventy  Sanhedrin  took  their  seats  to  pronounce  judgment  before  King 
Solomon.  Two  huge  golden  fishes  were  fixed  at  each  side  of  Solomon ^s 
head,  so  that  his  head  should  sit  firmly,  and  over  the  throne  four  and 
twenty  golden  vines  spread  their  shadows  over  the  King's  countenance. 
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Whenever  Solomon  wished   to  proceed   to  some  place,  the  throne 
moved  under  him  by  itself,  through  the  cunning  workmanship  that 
was  in  it.     When  he  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  step,  the  golden 
bull  drew  him  up  to  the  second,  from  the  second  he  was  drawn  up 
by  the  wolf  to  the  third,  and  so  on  till  he  reached  the  sixth,  when 
the  eagles  flew  down,  lifted  the  King  up,  and  seated  him  upon  his  seat. 
The  whol  eof  the  works  inside  the  throne  were  moved  by  a  gigantic  sea- 
monster  made  of  silver.     And  when  the  kings  of  the  earth  heard  the 
tale  of  Solomon's  royal  throne,  they  all  assembled  and  bowed  down  be- 
fore the  King  and  said,  '  A  throne  like  unto  this  has  never  yet  been 
made  for  any  king,  nor  has  any  nation  ever  produced  the  like  of  it' 
The  kings,  seeing  the  splendor  of  this  throne,  threw  themselves  on 
their  faces  and  praised  the  Maker  of  the  Universe.     When  King  Solo- 
mon had  mounted  it  and  sat  down,  the  great  eagle  arose,  seized  the 
golden  crown,  and  placed  it  upon  his  head.    Then  the  great  eea-monster 
began  to  move  the  wheels  within.     Then  lions  and  eagles  rose  up  of  a 
sudden  and  surrounded  the  King's  anointed  person,  while  the  golden 
dove  flew  down,  opened  the  tabernacle,  took  out  the  Book  of  the  Law, 
and  placed  it  into  the  King's  lap,  so  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  as  it  is 
written,  '  This  Book  of  the  Law  shall  remain  with  the  King,  and  he 
shall  read  therein  all  his  life,  in  order  that  he  and  his  sons  may  reign 
over  Israel.'    Often  the  High-Priest  appeared  to  salute  the  King,  when 
the  Elders  sat  both  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  of  him,  to  pronounce 
judgment  unto  the  people.     Now,  when  witnesses  appeared  to  give 
false  witness  before  Solomon,  the  wheels  began  to  move,  and  lo !  the 
bulls  bellowed,  the  lions  roared,  the  wolves  howled,  the  tigers  growled, 
the  birds  whistled,  the  cats  mewed,  the  peacocks  shrieked,  the  cocks 
crowed,  the  hawks  croaked,  and  there  was  heard  altogether  a  mighty 
and  fearful  noise,  which  deprived  these  fake  witnesses  of  all  their  cour- 
age, and  they  said  unto  themselves,  '  Let  us  rather  give  righteous  wit- 
ness, or  else  the  whole  world  will  be  destroyed  through  our  sin.'     As 
often  as  the  King  mounted,  the  lions  also  scattered  sweet-smelling 
waters  around. 

**  A  throne  like  unto  this  was  not  possessed  by  any  other  king.  But 
when  Israel  sinned,  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  wicked  king  of  Babel,  grew 
powerful,  made  war  upon  the  Israelites,  and  destroyed  the  land  of  Israel. 
He  gave  the  city  of  Jerusalem  over  to  pillage,  burned  the  holy  Temple, 
and  carried  the  Israelites  into  captivity  to  Rablah,  the  land  of  Cha^ 
math.  He  also  carried  away  with  him  the  throne  of  Solomon.  And 
as  the  wicked  one  was  about  to  mount  the  steps  so  as  to  sit  down 
thereon,  he  did  not  know  that  it  was  by  cunning  wheelworks  that  the 
throne  was  mounted.     He  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  step  and  in- 
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stantly  the  golden  lion  stretched  out  his  right  paw  and  hit  the  king's 
left  hip,  so  that  he  grew  lame  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  After  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King  of  Babel,  came  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  who  took 
away  the  throne  of  King  Solomon,  and  carried  it  to  Egypt.  The  king 
Shisak  once  saw  this  throne,  more  spleudid  than  any  other,  and  he,  too, 
desired  to  sit  on  it.  But  he  also  knew  not  of  the  wheels  within,  and 
when  he  placed  his  right  foot  upon  the  first  step,  lo !  the  lion,  stretch- 
ing out  his  left  paw  again,  with  one  blow  upon  the  king's  right  hip, 
lamed  him  also,  so  that  his  name  became  Pharaoh-Necho,  which  means 
the  Limping.  Then  came  the  son  of  Antiochus,  who  made  war  against 
the  land  of  Egypt,  destroyed  it,  conquered  the  throne  of  the  Great 
King,  and  carried  it  away  in  a  ship.  There  one  foot  of  the  throne 
got  detached  from  its  golden  chair,  and  all  the  artificers  of  the  world 
were  collected  together  to  mend  it,  and  they  could  not ;  and  so  it  re- 
mained even  unto  this  day.  Then  the  kingdom  of  the  Great  King*  was 
destroyed,  and  Cyrus  the  Persian  became  possessed  of  the  tlirone. 
This  king  had  the  merit  of  occupying  himself  with  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  and  he  was  deemed  worthy,  he  alone,  to  sit  upon  it,  though 
it  was  broken  and  its  splendor  had  departed.  What  has  become  of 
it  now  no  man  knoweth." — Pall  Mali  Gazette, 
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BABBI   SIMON   AND   THE  JEWELS. 

Rabbi  Simon  once  bought  a  camel  of  an  Ishmaelite :  his  disciples 
took  it  home,  and  on  removing  the  saddle  discovered  a  band  of 
diamonds  concealed  under  it.  '•  Rabbi !  Rabbi ! "  exclaimed  they, 
'Hhe  blessing  of  God  maketh  rich,"  intimating  that  it  was  a  God- 
send. "  Take  the  diamonds  back  to  the  man  of  whom  I  purchased  the 
animal,"  said  the  virtuous  Rabbi ;  "  he  sold  me  a  camel,  not  precious 
stones."  The  diamonds  were  accordingly  returned,  to  the  no  small  sur- 
prise of  tlie  proper  owner,  but  the  Rabbi  preserved  tlie  much  more  valu- 
able jewels,  Honesty  and  Integrity. — Midrash  DehaHm  Hahah, 

THE    HEAVENLY    LAMP. 

Rabbi  Tanchum  was  once  asked  whether  it  was  allowable  to  extin- 
giysh  a  candle  on  the  Sabbath,  in  case  it  incommoded  a  sick  person  ? 
"  What  a  qu^tion  you  ask ! "  replied  the  Rabbi.  "  True,  you  call  a 
burning  candle  a  light ;  so  is  the  soul  of  man, — nay,  it  is  called  *  a 
heavenly  light.'  Is  it  not  better  to  extinguish  an  earthly  light  than  a 
heavenly  light  ?  "-T.  Shahhath. 
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great  but  man ;  in  man  there  ia  nothing 

n  Hamilton. 

tes  between  Crod  and  man  ia  inan'e  reason. 

in  Ilia  i-iglit  hand  Truth,  and  in  His  left 
tender  me  the  one  I  miglit  prefer,  in  all 
ion,  I  should  recjQ^st  Search  after  TruOt. 

mv  hand,  I  slioiild  open  mj  hand  and 
ght  again  pursue  and  capture  it. — Mah- 

ipon  the  moot  Balutary  aliments ;  it  is  ila 
mankind. —  Voltaire. 
ilong  to  prosperity  are  to  be  wished,  bnt 
)  adversity  are  to  be  admired. — Seneca. 
irs,  most  fragrant  when  they  are  incensed 
»th  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth 


is  far  less  creditable  than  their  censure; 
they  can  surpass,  but  that  which  sur- 
'olton. 

I  bigot,  he  that  cannot  reason  is  a  fool, 
is  a  slave.-— iS*r  William  Drummond. 
:o  discover  the  faults  of  otliers  and  forget 

adveisity  proves  them. — Puhliua  S^rui. 
licable,  it  follows  that  his  preaching  must 

f  frailest  in  nature;  but  he  is  a  reed  that 
he  whole  univei-se  should  arm  to  crush 
M\on,  from  a  drop  of  water.  Ent  should 
h  him,  man  would  still  be  nobler  than 
le  knows  that  he  dies,  and  of  the  victory 
lim,  tlie  universe  knows  nothing.  Thus 
thought' — Pascal. 
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CONSOLIDATION   OF   THE   CONGREGATIONS   8HAARAY  TEFILAH  AND  BETH-EL. 

The  consolidation  of  the  Thirty-third  Street  Congregation  JSeth-El 
with  the  Forty-fonrth  Street  Congregation  Shaaray  Tefilah  having 
recently  been  effected,  and  the  entire  property  of  the  former  handed 
over  to  the  latter,  the  fifty-two  membere  of  tlie  Beth-El  were  formally 
received  and  installed  as  members  of  the  Shaaray  Tefilah  on  Friday 
evening,  September  8th.  The  attendance  was  large,  and  the  exer- 
cises throughout  were  conducted  with  a  decorum  seldom  witnessed  in 
orthodox  congregations,  but  always  to  be  seen  in  the  synagogue  of  our 
worthy  friend  Dr.  Isaacs.  As  that  good  old  gentleman  stated  in  his 
address  on  the  occjision,  the  members  of  his  synagogue,  though  "  con- 
sefvatives  in  retaining  all  that  was  good  in  the  ancient  service  and 
rites,"  were  yet " '  reformers  '  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  order."  We 
trpst  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Shaaray  Tefilah^  with  their 
esteemed  pastor,  will  be  "reformers"  on  other  points  as  well. 

By  this  consolidation  the  Forty-fourth  Street  Synagogue  has  ac- 
quired fifty-two  new  members,  a  burial-ground,  and  the  building  of 
the  Beth-El  on  Thirty-third  street. 

We  congratulate  both  parties  to  this  union,  and  hope  that  the  con- 
gregation which  has  been  thus  strengthened  will  continue  to  prosper 
and  progress,  and  accomplish  much  good  in  Israel's  cause. 

JEWISH   FOLLY   AND   AMERICAN   ILLIBERALirY. 

We  had  believed  tliat  the  superstitious  and  ridiculous  ceremony  of 
Tashlich,  which  is  performed  at  the  brink  of  a  river  on  New  Year's 
day,  had  long  since  been  forgotten  in  this  country,  and  that  the  most 
rigid  orthodox  was  by  far  too  sensible  to  revive  it.  We  were,  however, 
mistaken,  for  on  last  Rosh  Hashana  a  number  of  Jews,  for  the  most 
part  Russians  and  Poles,  collected  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  East  Side 
streets  and  went  through  the  unseemly  and  senseless  performance. 
While  engaged  in  this  folly,  which  a  contemporary  calls  "  a  harmless 
service  "  and  their  "  devotions,"  they  were  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  men 
and  boys,  who  severely  maltreated  them,  and  seriously  hurt  their  rabbi. 
Such  an  outrage  deserves  the  strongest  censure  of  the  press,  and  the 
rowdies  who  perpetrated  it  ought  to  receive  the  utmost  penalty  of  the 
law.  At  the  same  time,  we  ask  all  intelligent  Jews,  who  love  their  re- 
ligion, be  they  ever  so  orthodox,  whether  it  is  not  lamentable  to  see 


everything  in  their  power  to  bring  Jndaism  into  dis- 
<t  bad  enough  that  these  men  practice  their  ninmmeriea 
68,  in  their  houses  of  worship  and  in  tlieir  private 
they  must  also,  in  their  ignorance,  bring  them  promi- 
■roughfares  of  a  large  city  with  a  mixed  popnlatian, 
a  conflict  with  the  lower  classes!  To  our  mind  the 
blich  is  not  only  a  desecration  of  New  Yeai-'s  day,  bnl 
the  sooner  our  orthodox  brethren  banish  it  from  their 
vill  it  be  for  themselves,  and  the  more  will  they  be  re- 
eneral  public. 

■ODE    NEW    LODOES    OF    THE    I.    O.    B,     B. 

ast  few  weeks  the  Order  of  B'nai  Berith  has  received 
:;cession  in  this  city.  No  less  than  four  lodges  were 
Asariah  Lodge,  No.  164;"  "Michel  Lodge,  No.  166;" 
ge.  No.  165,"  and  "  Sulamith  Lodge,  No.  167."  These 

an  aggregate  number  of  over  300  members  to  the 
vity  shown  by  the  members  in  organizing  these  lotl^ 
36  as  gratifying  to  the  brethren  generally  as  to  the 
,  since  the  growth  of  the  Order  in  New  York  is  not 
d  be  desired.  The  majority  of  lodges  conduct  tlieir 
le  German  language,  and  these  four  new  ones  belong 
lass,  f  he  Order  would,  in  our  opinion ,  be  greatly  bene- 
^es  could  be  induced  to  adopt  the  vernacular  instead  of 
We  think  it  a  great  mistake  for  public  bodies  in  the 
I  transact  their  business  in  any  other  language  except 

Our  (ierman  brethren  are,  with  few  exceptions,  able 
I  sufficiently  well  forall  practical  purposes.  Why,  then, 
tently  refuse  to  speak  that  languE^^e  in  theii'  public  as- 
very  clannish  feeling  is  thns  exhibited,  and  a  great 
I  American-born  Israelites,  who  are  in  this  way  effectn- 
m  participating  iu  matters  in  which  all  Israelites  feel 


OF    A    NEW    SYHAGOGITE    IN    PrFTT-SEVENTH    6TBEBT. 

ition  Adas  Israel,  which  has  only  been  a  short  time  in 
crated  their  new  synagogue  on  Fifty-seventh  street, 
le,  on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  8.  As  is  usual  on  such 
frvices  were  unnecessarily  prolonged,  not  only  by  pro- 
mt by  the  numerous  songs,  prayers,  and  circuits  with 
Law.  The  reader  and  choir  of  the  Thirty-fourth  street 
OBciated ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tidaver  gave  the  English  on- 
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tton,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Wasserman  the  Grerman  one.  The  worship  of 
the  Congregation  is  said  to  be  conducted  on  strictly  orthodox  princi- 
ples, and  service  is  to  be  performed  regularly  twice  a  day.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  in  time  this  will  become  a  very  large  congregation,  as  there 
is  a  constant  increase  of  membei's,  and  tlie  locality  is  one  in  which 
many  Jewish  families  reside. 

RK-DEI>IOATION    OF    A    SYNAaOGUE    IN    BROOKLYN. 

The  orthodox  (?)  Congregation  Beth  Elohim^  of  Pearl  street,  Brook- 
lyn, having  thoroughly  repaired  and  enlarged  their  synagogue,  held  a 
dedication  service  on  Sunday,  Sept.  10.  Two  orations  were  deliv- 
ered :  one  in  English,  by  Rev.  S.  M.  Isaacs,  and  the  other  in  German, 
by  Rev.  J.  Wasserman.  The  reader  of  the  congregation.  Rev.  S. 
Brandestine,  gave  the  consecration  prayer.  The  synagogue  is  capable 
of  holding  over  six  hundred  persons,  and  the  earnest  manner  in  which 
the  members  have  labored  to  maintain  their  congregation  gives  evi- 
dence of  future  prosperity. 

ANOTHER   REFORMED   CONGREGATION. 

The  B'^riih  Sholorn  Congregation  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  have  made  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  They  recently  elected  Rev.  Dr.  Eberaon,  late 
of  Birmingham,  England,  as  their  minister,  and  this  gentleman,  it  ie 
said,  gives  great  satisfaction.  Shortly  after  his  election  a  choir  and  an 
organ  were  introduced,  the  service  considerably  abridged,  and  the  use 
of  family  pews  adopted.  The  iiret  move  for  a  proper  reform  has  thus 
been  made,  and  we  doubt  not  that  we  shall  soon  hear  of  still  further  pro- 
gress. Great  credit  is  due  not  only  to  the  minister,  to  the  president, 
Mr.  Emanuel  Gratz,  and  the  executive  officers  who  advocated  these 
reforms,  but  to  all  the  membera  who  unanimously  accepted  them,  and 
preserved  peace  and  harmony  in  their  midst.  May  every  blessing 
attend  the  B^rith  Sholom, 

BRIEF   NOTES. 

Two  new  synagogues  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have  recently 
been  consecrated,  one  in  Eastop,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  and  one  in  Dan- 
ville, by  Rev.  Dr.  Jastrow. 

A  new  synagogue  has  been  dedicated  in  Columbus,  Ind.  The  con- 
Potion  consists  of  fourteen  families. 

The  Congregation  Mishkan  Isrdd^  of  Boston,  dedicated  a  new  syna- 
gogue in  Ash  street,  a  few  wrecks  ago,  thus  making  the  fifth  synagogue 
in  the  "  hub  of  the  universe." 
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M.  Browne  has  been  elected  miniBter  of  the  congr^- 

e,  Ind. 

Vidaver  has  Biicceeded  Dr.  Giiinzburg  as  minister  to 

iolem  congregation  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Udief  Society  has  given  $2,300  for  the  benefit  of  tbe 

irchased  by  the  Temple  Emanii-El  has  arrived,  and 
een  temporarily  deposited  in  the  "  robing-rooni "  of  tbe 

Her  of  tho  State  has  eent  Mr.  Oettinger,  the  Pr^i- 
3W  Free  School  Association,  a  cheek  for  $932.76,  being 
1  for  the  Society  ont  of  tlie  "Charity  School  Fund." 
de  Kothscbild  has  been  decorated  by  the  King  of  the 
e  Order  of  Leopold. 

ler,    of  Berlin,   has  been    appointed   Commissary  in 
ct   the  interests  of  Prussian  subjects  who  reside  in 

;ommnnity  of  Trieste  will  soon  erect  a  large  and  raag- 
ue. 

ise  of  Rothschild,  in  Paris,  has  sent  10,000  francs  for 
Swiss  who  have  suffered  by  the  recent  inundation. 
London  are  about  to  establish  anotiier  free  sehooL 
and  Goldsraids  are  among  the  largest  subscribers. 
lohn,  of  Munich,  has  bequeathed  20,000  gulden  to  the 
lie  support  of  Jewish  students. 

gue  has  been  recently  dedicated  in  Bristol,  England. 
Kev.  Dr.  Adler,  and  the  minister  of  the  congregation, 
,  officiated.     The  cost  of  the  building  was  £4,000. 
of  a  synagogue  in  Margate,  England,  is  in  contempla- 
ubtlees  be  soon  commenced. 

Leonta,  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  have  established  a  little 
i  hold  weekly  services. 

igue  is  to  be  erected  in  Sydney,  Australia.     The  fint 
iptions  shows  a  total  of  £3,219. 
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The  Comet  ;  oe,  The  Earth,  in  its  Vabied  Phases,  Past,  Present, 

AND  Future.     By  Non   Quis  ?     Sed   Quid.      New  York :   E.    G. 

Hale  tfe  Sons, 

The  Comet  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  book,  and  overturns  all 
our  notions  of  astronomy  so  completely,  that  at  the  close  of  the  work 
we  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that  the  old  speculations  in  physical 
science  are  about  as  vague  as  the  new.  The  first  part  of  the  work 
treats  of  the  Creation  and  the  World  before  the  flood.  By  a  remark- 
able process  of  reasoning  the  Earth  is  proved  not  to  be  a  planet,  but  a 
comet!  Whole  chapters  are  devoted  to  "  Adamland" — its  form,  soil, 
climate,  vegetation,  natural  history,  and  population.  We  are  also  told 
how  and  when  the  Ark  was  built,  its  tonnage  and  freight;  and  we  even 
have  given  us  a  log-book  of  Noah's  voyage. 

In  the  second  part,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Deluge  from  existing  facts.  The  present  peculiar 
shape  of  the  earth,  the  icebergs  and  glaciers,  the  slates,  limestones,  and 
sea-shells,  the  fossils,  the  different  sands  and  soils,  are  all  cited  as  wit- 
nesses to  the  truth  of  the  Biblical  account. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  the  Earth's  futufe,  and  unfolds  the  grand 
changes  that  will  occur,  preparatory  to  the  millennial  period,  when  all 
created  beings  will  enjoy  the  highest  state  of  happiness. 

Kino  Arthur  :   A  Poem.    By  Edward  Bdlwer,  Lord  Lytton.    New 
York  :  Ilarper  cfe  Bros. 

Few  readers  of  English  literature  are  unacquainted  with  this  beau- 
tiful poem.     The  name  of  Bulwer  is  a  household  word,  the  creations 
of  his  fancy  are  to  be  found  in  every  library,  and  generations  yet  un- 
born will  admire  his  wonderful  genius.    To  the  revised  edition  of  King 
Arthur  is  a  preface  which  in  many  respects  is  a  remarkable  produc- 
tion.   Referring  to  Tennyson,  Bulwer  writes :  "  In  deference  to  the 
fame  of  an  illustrious  contemporary,  I  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
that  when,  in  my  college  days,  1  proposed  to  my  ambition  the  task  of 
a  narrative  poem,  having  King  Arthur  for  its  hero,  I  could  not  have 
even  guessed  that  the  same  subject  would  occur  to  a  poet  somewhat 
jounger  than  myself,  and  then  unknown  to  the  public ;  and  though, 
when  my  work  was  first  printed,  in  1848,  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  Morte 
d' Arthur'  bad  appeared,  I  was  not  aware  of  any  intention  on  his  part 
to  connect  it  with  other  poems  illustrating  selected  fables  of  the  legend- 
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rtiinately  for  me,  the  point  of  view  from  which  thesnl)- 
idy  presented  itself  to  my  iintigiiiation,  and  tlie  d(»i^ 
i  proposed  to  myself  in  the  treatment  of  it,  were  so  re- 

domains  of  romance  to  whicii  tlie  ijenina  of  Mr,  Teiinj- 
:(),  tliiit  I  may  elaim  one  merit  rare  in  tliose  wlio  Itave  c-nme 
ave  tilled  no  pitclier  from  fountains  hallowed  to  himself." 
this  poem,  Messra,  Harper  &  Bros,  havo  as  usual  dis- 
eralile  taste.  Tlie  ty|)e,  paper,  printing,  and  hinding 
mable,  und  altogether  the  volmne  before  ns  is  as  pretty 
le  dcnired. 

LiTKKATtiKE,  Consisting  of  sketches  and  characters  of 
jratiire.     Bt  Isaac  Diss aeli.     2  vols.    New  York:  IT. 

i^'siie  we  noticed  the  very  handsome  library  edition  of 
iositicRof  Literatnrc,  pnblished  by  Mr.  Widdlelun.  We 
^knowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Amenities  of  LitLTalui-e,  in 

These  are  prodnced  in  the  same  style  as  the  Cnriosilies, 
inmcnts  we  then  made  will  apply  as  justly  to  the  pi-eseul 

edition  is  p.ntiroiy  new,  tbeoripnal  having  been  revia'd 
the  author's  son,  tlie  Rt.  Hon.  lienjamin  Disraeli, 
opf    English    Punctuation.     By  John   "Wilson,     New 
hici^:    Woolworth,  Aingworth  tfi  Co. 
his  natnie,  which  has  in  a  few  years  reached  its  twentieth 

by  this  very  fact  its  sterling  merit.  Indeed,  we  regard 
c  to  all  who  wonld  write  the  English  langungc  correctly. 
;,  letter-writers,  authore,  printei-s,  and  correctors  of  the 

mndi  need  of  snch  a  buok,  and  for  their  nse  especially 
c  been  designed.  An  able  introdnction  sets  torth  the 
ice  of  jmnctuation,  and  exJiibits  the  plan  of  the  work  and 
he  terms  nsed.  The  subject  is  then  very  skilfully  ti'eated, 
exercises  being  given.  An  appendix  contains  hints  on 
n  of  copy  and  on  proof-reading,  specimen  of  proof-sheet, 
■Q  of  capitals,  a  list  of  abbreviations,  etc. 
K.  By  Katherine  Saundeks.  Philadelphia :  J.  B. 
tfc  Co. 

dinary  success  which  this  book  !iaS  achieved  in  England, 
s  piissed  upon  it  by  the  British  press,  would  in  tbein- 
cient  to  ensure  for  it  a  favorable  reception  from  the 
lie.  Its  own  merits  will,  however,  be  its  best  recommen- 
n  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  lier  story,  the  author 
;r  the  interest  of  the  readei-s,  so  elaborate  is  the  plot, 
^'  has  she  represented  the  passions  of  human  natm-e. 
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THE  AGREEMENT  OF  RELIGIONS. 

BT  BEV.  JOHN  W.  CHADWICK. 

By  the  agreement  of  religions  we  do  not  mean  the  agreement  of 
theologies.     Tliis,  too,  would  doubtless  prove  a  fruitful  subject.     There 
could  certainly  be  shown  an  immense  amount  of  theological  agreement, 
not  merely  between  the  different  species  of  Judaism,  Christianity,;&c., 
but  between  the  genera  that  include  these  species.     But  this  agreement 
would  for  the  most  part  be  impereonal.     Of  every  great  pft'son  who 
makes  himself,  or  is  made,  the  centre  of  a  theological  system,  it  might 
be  said,  as  Jesus  said  of  himself,  that  he  comes  '^  not  to  bring  peace, 
but  a  sword."    It  is  the  personal  element  in  all  theological  systems 
that  is  the  great  bar — the  command  "  Thus  far  and  no  further."    Until 
it  comes  to  this,  there  may  be  a  tolerable  amount  of  agreement ;  beyond 
this  point  there  is  difference  and  difference  only.     Beyond  this  point  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  for  any  great  system  to  say  to  any  other, 
"Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you." 
Paul  himself  did  not  say  so  to  the  Athenians.     He  used  the  neuter, 
ftud  the  passage  should  be  translated,  "  What  therefore  ye  ignorantly 
worship,  tk{U  declare  I  unto  you."    And  to  some  extent  every  system 
of  theology  can  say  this  to  every  other.     In  that  which  is  impersonal 
thq  can  often  think  together.     What  Socrates  taught  harmonizes  very 
often  with  what  Jesus  taught,  or  Zoroaster,  or  Confucius,  or  Buddha, 
or  Moses,  or  Mohammed.     But  when  it  comes  to  adjusting  the  merits 
of  these  various  centres  of  theology,  then  difference  begins,  war  to  the 
knife,  the  fagot,  and  the  wheel ;  henceforth  the  saying,  ".Whom  there- 
fore ye  ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you,"  must  be  given  up 

You  n.- 
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lom  therefore  ye  ignorantlj  or  intelligently  reject,  Him 
I  yon."      The  tnitli  as  it  was  in  Jesus,  the   Biiddlilst 
it  not  JesuB  liimself.     The  truth  as  it  was  in  Baddht, 
nay  accept,  but  not  Buddha  himself, 
ha  himeelf,"  we  say,  and  "  not  Jesus  hirtlself."     But  in 

hardly  so.  The  Christian  as  such  may  not  accept 
tuddhist  AS  such  may  not  accept  Jesus;  but  either  vill 
3r  as  a  man.  For  it  is  the  theory  about  Buddha  and  the 
esHB,  that  tlie  followers  of  each  fruitlessly  seek  to  impose 
)wer8  of  the  other.  (Theology  separates,  bnt  History 
when  History,  regardless  of  the  exigencies  of  Theology, 
i  of  what  imperishable  stuff  these  mighty  souls  were 
Theology  will  but  sit  a  little  at  her  feet  and  learn  of  her 
llowers  of  evei'y  great  soul  like  Moses,  or  Buddha,  or 
esus,  can  say  to  the  followers  of  every  other,  not  merely 
^Whom  ye  iguorantfy  reject,  him  declare  I  unto  you" 
that  you  ignorantly  worship  him,  for  in  your  own  hero 
lone  other  tlian  the  very  attributes  that  I  worship  in 
es  abont  Moses,  or  Jesus,  of  Buddha,  or  Confucins,  tbe 
'  any  faith  may  uncompromisingly  reject.  But  the  men 
■  earnest  man  could  reject;  every  one  who  knows  them 
liem,  love  them,  sit  at  their  feet  and  listen  to  their  words. 
!r  much  or  little  warrant  the  Christian  missionary,  speak- 
igian,  may  have  for  using  the  great  words  of  Paul,  if  he 
as  a  religious  man,  then  may  he  take  these  words  upon 
perfect  confidence.  The  speculative  agreements  of  the 
f  believers  that  divide  the  world  between  them  may  be 
ant  the  essential  religious  agreement  of  all  earnest  souls, 
ime  they  call  themselves,  can  hardly  be  denied.  "  Whom 
ignorantly  worship,  him  declare  1  nnto  yon  ; "  that  ia  W 

but  worehip  my  God  under  another  name."  "  Chris- 
d  as  the  world,"  said  Augustine.     "But  since  the  time 

been  called  Christianity."  Max  Miiller,  in  his  delightful 
a  German  Workshop,"  shows  very  cleai-ly  that  much  of 

between  polytheism  and  monotheism  ia  a  difference  in 
lat  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  fact  all  the  Semitic  peoples, 
im  polytheism  mainly  by  the  nature  of  their  language, of 
he  one  peculiarity  that  "  the  roots  expressive  of  the  pre- 
were  to  serve  as  the  proper  names  of  any  subjects,  re- 
inct  within  the  body  of  the  word,  that  those  who  used  the 
ible  to  forget  its  predicative  meaning,  and  retained  in  most 
t  consciousness  of  its  appellative  power."    In  the  Aryan 
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languages,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  the  languages  of  the  polytheistic 
peoples,  the  root  of  the  word  was  apt  to  become  so  completely  absorbed 
by  the  prefixes  and  suffixes,  that  most  substantives  ceased  almost  im- 
mediately to  be  appellative.  The  Semitic  peoples,  from  the  very 
strnctnre  of  their  adjectives,  never  could  forget  that  they  were  adjec- 
tives descriptive  of  the  things,  but  not  the  thing  itself.  With  the 
Aryans  it  was  very  different.  Their  adjectives  tended  helplessly  to 
become  nouns.  Zeus,  which  at  first  meant  Bright,  came  to  mean  Sky, 
and  all  the  names  by  which  the  Aryan  at  first  endeavored  to  describe 
God  became  at  last  the  names  of  different  deities.  In  Miiller's  article  on 
Semitic  Monotheism,  this  whole  matter  is  set  forth  in  a  most  interesting 
manner.  To  the  question  were  men  monotheists  before  they  were 
polytheists,  or  vice  versd^  he  answers,  "  Neither."  The  first  affirmation 
of  all  peoples  is  not  "  There  is  one  God,"  or,  "  There  are  many  Gods," 
but  simply  ^^ There  w  G^orf." 

The  Jews  themselves,  though  much  befriended  by  the  nature  of 
their  language,  were  a  long  time  arriving  at  the  affirmation  "  There  is 
one  God."  Jacob  evidently  believed  there  was  more  than  one  God, 
and  was  disposed  to  sell  his  services  to  the  highest  bidder.  Jehovah 
should  be  his  God  if  he  would  give  him  bread  to  eat  and  raiment  to 
put  on,  and  help  him  to  the  wife  he  wanted  ;  otherwise  he  would  go 
somewhere  else.  The  Old  Testament  is  full  of  this  idea  that  there  are 
many  gods,  but  that  Jehovah  is  the  greatest  of  them,  just  as  Zeus  was 
the  greatest  of  the  Greek  gods.  National  egotism  had  quiie  as  much 
to  do  with  Hebrew  monotheism  as  anything  else.  Things  that  we  own 
are  apt  to  acquire  new  importance.  Because  he  was  their  God,  he 
was  the  greatest  God,  and  at  last  made  way  with  all  the  others.  With 
the  Old  Testament  in  his  hands,  it  is  poor  policy  for  the  Christian  mis- 
sionary to  be  very  hard  upon  the  polytheism  of  the  world.  Even  to-day 
his  own  God  shares  his  throne  unequally  with  the  Devil. 

As  with  the  matter  of  polytheism,  so  with  the  matter  of  idolatry. 
Christianity  has  taken  the  wrong  course  in  attempting  to  combat  it. 
Instead  of  hearing  in  the  name  of  every  polytheistic  god  a  note  of  that 
great  undertone  forever  saying, "  There  is  God  I "  it  has  heard  only  dis- 
cord and  confusion  ;  and  instead  of  seeing  in  every  idol  that  was  ever 
fashioned  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God,  it  has  taken  for  granted  that 
the  idol,  the  altar,  was  a  finality ;  that  the  stocks  and  stones  were 
themselves  the  objects  of  men's  worship.  We  need  not  say  that  we 
do  not  consider  idolatry  a  successful  method  of  worshipping  God  ;  we 
dislike  it  so  much,  that  the  idolatry  which  Christian  idolators  prefer  to 
call  symbolism  or  ritualism  seems  to  us  little  better  than  pagan.  The 
man  who  pronounced  liturgy  lethargy  defined  most  perfectly  the  word 
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meed.  And  we  believe  with  Sidney  Smith,  that  ein  cannot 
of  a  man's  heart  as  Ere  was  taken  out  of  Adam's  aide,  by 
into  a  deep  slumber.  We  see  that  the  tendency  of  idolatrv, 
n,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  to  substitute  the  sign  for  the 
ed.  But  that  it  ever  does  this  completely  we  hesitate  to 
that  it  does  so  consciously  and  wilfully  we  hasten  to 
it  be  granted  that  we  cannot  see  God  without  a  medium; 
must  not  be  opaque.  At  a  meeting  in  Boston,  Dr.  Bartol 
iw,  being  at  the  mountains,  they  seemed  so  near  that  be 
touch  them  ;  that  it  only  needed  a  little  elongation  of  his 
to  lay  his  hand  npon  the  summit  of  Mount  Washington, 
medium,"  he  said.  "But  I  couldn't  see  the  medium.  It 
jBphere,  and  its  very  helpfulness  was  in  its  invisibility." 
with  men's  symbol — their  idol — is  that  it  can  be  seen,  that 
letween  tliem  and  the  thing  they  wish  to  see. 
^h  not  in  love  with  idolatry,  we  would  do  justice  to  thoee- 
y  accept  its  methods  of  approach  to  God.  "  Most  people 
ed  in  India,"  says  Max  Miiller,  "  would  maintain  that  the 
in,  as  believed  in  and  practised  at  present  by  the  mass  of 
8  idol-worship  and  nothing  more."  But  lot  us  hear  one 
jf  the  people,  a  Hindoo  of  Benares,  who,  in  a  lecture  de- 
e  an  English  and  native  audience,  defends  his  faith  and  tbe 
>refathera  against  sucli  sweeping  accusations.  "  If  by  idol- 
B,  "is  meant  a  system  of  worship  which  couHnes  onr  ideas 
■  to  a  mere  image  of  clay  or  stone,  which  prevents  onr 
jeing  expanded  and  elevated  with  lofty  notions  of  the  at- 
od — if  this  is  what  is  meant  by  idolatry,  we  abhor  idolatry 
he  ignorance  and  ancharitableness  of  those  that  chai^ 
jrovelling  system  of  wordhip.  But  if  firmly  believing,  as 
omnipresence  of  God,  we  behold  by  the  aid  of  our  imagi- 
e  form  of  an  image  any  of  his  glorious  manifestations, 
be  charged  with  identifying  them  with  the  matter  of  the 
:  during  those  moments  of  sincere  and  fervent  devotion 
Bn  think  of  matter?  If,  at  the  sight  of  the  portrait  of  a  be- 
norated  friend  no  longer  existing  in  this  world,  onr  heart 
sentiraentB  of  love  and  reverence — if  we  fancy  him  pres- 
;ture,  still  looking  upon  us  with  his  wonted  tenderness 
I,  and  then  indulge  our  feelings  of  love  and  gratitude, 
I  charged  with  offering  the  grossest  insult  to  him,  that  of 
1  to  be  no  other  than  a  piece  of  painted  paper  ? "  We  do 
Bay  that  this  langnage  is  a  sufficient  justification  of  idol- 
taioly  it  pnts  a  very  diffsreut  face  upon  the  matter  from 
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that  which  it  wears  in  missionary  tracts  and  journals  and  appeals.  It 
proves  that  the  Ciiristian  missionary  onght  to  say  to  the  Hindoo,  if  he 
says  anything,  "  *  Whom  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worehip,  Him  declare  I 
unto  you.'  The  God  you  worship  with  the  help  of  many  imc^es  is  the 
same  God  that  I  worship,  with  the  help  of  two  or  three  called  Bible,' 
or  Christ,  or  Christianity."  "  I  wonder  more  and  more"  writes  a  dear 
friend  to  us,  '^  how  apart  from  all  religiousness  those  who  are  in  advance 
can  be  bitter  in  mattere  of  the  intellect.  And  when  it  comes  to  relig- 
ionsness,  then  irreverence  to  another's  thought  of  God  seems  to  me  the 
most  emphatic  and  direct  kind  of  irreverence  to  God  himself.  Don't 
you  think  a  man's  real  religiousness  can  be  tested  perfectly  by  his  ten-^ 
derness  towards  othei!  forms  of  religiousness  ?  " 

We  do  think  so,  and  think  that  the  supreme  contempt  with  which 
Christianity  as  a  missionary  enterprise  has  treated  every  other  religion^ 
is  a  proof  that  its  religiousness  in  this  direction  has  been  of  a  decidedly 
inferior  quality ;  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  religions  with  which  it 
has  dealt — for  these  have  every  one  returned  the  compliment  and  given 
scorn  for  scorn — but  inferior  to  that  high  and  beautiful  idea  which  ever 
beckons  from  afar  the  wandering  and  benighted  world.  And  what 
Christianity  can  say  of  God  to  every  other  faith,  it  can  also  say  of  im- 
mortality. "  What  therefore  ye  ignorantly  worship,  that  declare  I  unto 
you."  It  is  not  that  every  nation  has  pronounced  this  word  alike ;  it 
is  that  every  nation  has  tried  to  pronounce  it ;  that  the  glorious  theme 
is  everywhere  discoverable,  despite  the  quaintness  of  the  variations. 
Even  the  Old  Testament,  with  its  almost  complete  lack  of  any  doctrine 
of  the  future  life,  is  pervaded  by  a  sentiment  which  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  the  ignorant,  that  is  to  say,  the  unconscious  worship  of  this  thought. 
Most  educated  persons  have  read  some  of  the  multitudinous  discussions 
that  have  appeared  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  Buddhist  term 
Nirvana,  some  contending  that  it  only  means  cessation  from  the  round 
of  transmigration,  others  that  it  means  absolute  annihilation.  The 
last  opinion  is  that  of  Max  Mtiller,  and  he  fortifies  it  with  a  strong 
array  of  arguments.  But  does  he  therefore  conclude,-  that  -because  the 
word  Nirvana  means  annihilation,  the  Buddhists  as  a  class  mean  ani- 
hilation  when  they  use  it  ?  By  no  means.  Nothing  can  be  surer  than, 
whatever  mav  be  the  meanincr  of  this  word,  the  Buddhist's  faith  in  im* 
mortality  is  supremely  strong,  and  that  he  uses  this  word  to  express  iU 

But  even  if  Christianity  were  debarred  from  taking.  Paul's  great  atti- 
tude in  its  attempts  to  spread  a  faith  in  God  and  immortality,  there  is 
one  word,  "owg'A^,"  which  it  can  never  speak  without  awakening 
echoes  clear  and  unmistakable.  Thou  ahaU  and  thou  shaU  not  are  the 
two  great  commandments  that  every  man  in  every  age  hears  in  his 
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lerein  lie  was  born.  What  therefore  any  people  igno- 
!  in  til©  name  of  the  eternal  axioma  of  morality,  every 
n  declare  to  it  as  its  own  deepest  faith.  Buddliiem  cua 
init;  as  boldly  as  Chi-istianity  can  say  to  Buddhism, 
re  you  igiiorantly  worship,  that  declare  I  unto  yon." 
in  say  the  eame  thing  with  reterence  to  our  belief  in  God 
ility.  And  until  ChristianityatlowBthatit  miistliGteD  to 
well  as  Bay  them,  its  saying  them  to  othere  may  be  oiilf 
own  arrogance,  for  tlje  ignorance  is  not  ignorance  of  wliM 
or  if  it  is,  it  is  an  ignorance  that  Cliristianity  shares  vitli 
Id  besides.  We  are  all  ignorant  of  what  we  worsliip; 
we  worsliip  that  which  is  above  us;  that  which  is  higlter 
n  we,  our  worship  is  not  in  vain.  Every  expression  of 
ntiment  is  "  an  altar  to  the  unknown  God ; "  nnknowu 
Itnown;  unknown  in  his  cssenco,  well-known  in  hie 
h,  his  inspiration.  But  the  sense  in  which  every  true 
r  woi-ships  the  God  of  Christianity,  and  Christianity  tlie 
rue  faith,  is  this;  all  faitlia  are  mutually  ignorant, or 
been  thus  far,  that  the.  unknown  Gods  they  separately 
le  and  the  same  God.  It  is  here  that  the  ignorance 
not  ignorance  what  name  He  shall  be  called — that  is  a 
The  Fai-fiee  may,  with  as  good  a  right,  declare  to 
hat  the  name  of  Deity  is  Orma^d,  as  the  Christian  de- 
Parsee  that  his  name  is  God.  It  is  the  thing  and  not 
li  profiteth.  "Call  him  by  all  names,"  says  an  ancient 
is  everything,"  "  Call  him  by  no  name,"' says  another, 
perfectly  express  him."  But  when  every  faith  can  feel 
ir  worships  without  knowing  it  its  own  God,  its  own 
tality,  its  own  moral  law,  we  shall  be  a  great  deal  near- 
ey's  end  than  we  are  now. 

but  feel  that  we  are  living  in  the  dawn  of  that  new  da; 
11  be  on  every  liand  this  noble  recognition — the  recogni- 
gion  is  superior  to  the  limits  of  all  those  smaller  secta  in- 
nity,  BO  is  it  superior  to  tJie  limits  of  tiiuse  greater  sects  of 
iity  itself  is  one  ;  not  that  Christianity  is  one  religion  of 
there  is  but  one  religion  in  all  the  world,  of  which  ChrJs- 
xpi-ession,  Judaism  another,  Buddiiism  auotiier,  Moham- 
:her,  and  bo  on.  It  is  of  far  less  importance  which  of 
IS  is  the  best,  than  that  we  insist  upon  the  one  great  fact 
ever  left  himself  without  a  witness  in  the  human  soul. 


THE  NEW  EEA  IN  MEDICINE. 

BY  FBANK  W.  BEILLT,  M.D. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNQ  it  18  more  than  seventy  yeare  since  the  then  fa- 
mons,  but  now  historic,  Abernethy  was  in  the  habit  of  exchanging  his 
mystic  scrawl,  prefaced  with  what  Holmes  calls  "the  split-tailed  ]^," 
for  a  golden  hoiwrarium,  and  accompanying  the  written  prescription 
with  the  verbal  advice  to  "  Bead  my  book  on  the  bowels  and  learn 
how  to  get  along  without  doctora  " — notwithstanding  all  these  years 
of  such  an  example,  it  is  only  in  this  last  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury that  the  progressive  members  of  the  medical  profession  are  ven- 
turing, in  any  number,  to  tell  their  patients — the  public — "  how  to  get 
along  without "  them. 

Procul^  O  !  prociiL  este  profani^  has  been  the  inscription  over  the 
door  of  the  temple  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates.  Oracular,  occult, 
and  incomprehensible  has  been  the  language,  and  once  within  the 
lines,  rarely  has  he  who  failed  to  correctly  aspirate  the  professional 
shibboleth  been  allowed  to  escape  the  doom  of  pr6fes8ional  ignominy. 

A  new  era,  however,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  has  begun  in  this 
raoBt  conservative  and  intolerant  of  tlie  liberal  professions  :  an  era  in 
which  common  sense  and  plain  English  characterize  the  dealings  of 
physician  and  patient ;  in  which  the  highest  attainments  are  recog- 
nized as  imposing  the  most  strenuous  obligations  on  their  possessor  to 
make  his  knowledge  intelligible  and  available  to  the  masses ;  an  era, 
in  short,  when  the  members  of  a  profession  on  which  is  devolved  the 
highest  earthly  duty,  that  of  the  conservation  of  human  life,  adopt  as 
theirs  the  motto  of  the  old  regime  of  France — Noblesse  Ohlige  ! 

And  first  and  most  potent  among  the  causes  producing  this  change, 
is  the  fact  that  medicine  has,  in  the  past  few  years,  made  vast  strides 
toward  becoming  what  for  centuries  it  has  falsely  claimed  to  be — a 
science.  The  advances  in  organic  chemistry  alone  are  something  so 
marvellous  as  to  have  suggested,  to  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  living 
physiologists,  tlie  idea  that  "  our  successors  may  even  dare  to  speculate 
on  the  changes  that  converted  a  crust  of  bread  or  a  bottle  of  wine,  in 
the  brain  of  Swift,  Moliere,  or  Shakspeare,  into  the  conception  of  the 
gentle  Glumdalclitch,  the  rascally  Sganarelle,  or  the  immortal  Fal- 
Btaff."  *    And  to  such  an  extent  has  it  pushed  its  researches  that,  with 

*  Prof  68801  Hanghton  on  the  Beiatian  of  Food  to  Work, 
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,  reagent  and  delicate  balaace,  its  keen-eyed  stadenta 
determine,  with  almost  mathematical  accnracy,  the 
issne  conanmcd  in  the  prodtiction  of  an  epic,  a  brief, 
r,  on  the  other  liand,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  mns- 
Diay  be  evolved  from  a  given  amonnt  of  what  the 
caterer  called  "  the  ph jeical  basis  of  life  " — in  the 
es." 

t  knowledge  of  the  healthy  vital  processes,  and  grow- 
more  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  conditions  of 
18  which  are  now  seen  to  be  simply  relative,  and  not 
rate  entities.  The  true  physician  no  longer  talks  of 
from  the  system,  as  though  he  were  a  magician  and 
ion,  to  be  summoned  forth  by  the  spell  of  pills  and 
Is,  on  the  contrary,  that,  in  a  given  case,  this  element 
ranting,  or  not  assimilated ;  or  that  organ,  or  system 
in  overworked  and  underfed ;  that,  owing  to  imper- 
part  of  the  body,  the  rest  of  the  economy  is  suffering. 
g  from  well-understood  premises,  he  proceeds,  logie- 
bis  mode  of  treatment — to  supply  the  deficient  ele- 
e  its  appropriation  by,  the  starving  tissue;  to  relieve 
!;aiig,  and  to  incite  the  peccant  ones  to  healtiiy  ac- 
he is  largely  aided  by  the  flood  of  light  thrown  on 
dicines  by  the  same  class  of  observers  and  workere. 
ition  of  the  almost  prophetic  character  of  tlie  knowl- 
;d  is  afforded  in  the  history  of  the  new  and  already 
otic,  the  cliloral-iiydrate.  Discovered  in  1832,  by 
nearly  forty  years  it  was  little  more  than  a  chemical 
lis  knowledge  of  physiolt^ical  chemistry  suggested  to 
Berlin,  the  use  of  the  fragrant  crystals  in  the  prodac- 
m  in  the  human  system.  His  theory,  in  brief,  was 
hen  treated  with  an  alkali  in  the  grosser  alembic  of 
)ratory,  was  resolved  into  chloroform,  so  in  the  vital 
i  action  of  the  blood-alkalies,  the  magic  vapor  might 
in  the  very  citadel  of  life,  where  its  eflocts  would  be 
is  not  necessary  to  say,  to  even  the  general  reader, 
was  fully  sustained  by  experiments ;  and  hydrate 
r  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  best  understood  of 

ch  was  thus  synthetically  predicting  the  action  of  thb 
jonntrymen  (Dr.  W.  A.  Hammond)  was  demonsirat- 
y  of  sleep ;  and  when  the  labors  of  the  German  and 
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the  American  met,  they  were  found  to  Bnpplement  and  sustain  each 
the  other.  Still  a  thousand  miles  further  West,  the  writer,  on  the  same 
basis  of  exact  knowledge,  was  pointing  out  the  inapplicability  of  this 
drug  in  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  where  the  deficiency  of  blood- 
alkalies  had  already  caused  disease,  as  in  rheumatism;  and  recom- 
mending, during  its  prolonged  use,  the  supply  to  the  blood  of  sufficient 
alkalies  to  replace  those  consumed  in  its  formation  of  chloroform. 

To  this  instance  might  be  added  the  discovery,  in  the  tissues,  of  a 
substance  chemically  identical  with  the  alkaloid  of  Peruvian  bark — 
quinine ;  and  thence  the  obvious  hypothesis,  first  announced  by  Salis- 
bury (of  Ohio),  that  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  intermittents 
and  other  malarial  diseases  would  be  found  deficient  in  this  principle: 
Ergo,  the  cure  of  these  diseases  by  quinine.  The  neutralization  of 
Buake-virus  by  bromine,  iodine,  and  ammonia  was,  in  like  manner,  the 
result  of  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the  poison  and  the  study  of  its 
effects  by  the  naturalist,  Bobert  Kennicott — a  study  and  its  results 
afterward  presented  to  the  French  Academy  by  the  late  eminent  sur- 
geon Daniel  £rainard,  and  now  the  accepted  mode  of  treatment.  The 
action  of  carbolic  acid  in  surgery  and  in  medicine,  of  oxygen,  of  mer- 
cury, of  phosphorus— of,  in  short,  almost  all  the  really  valuable  agents 
now  in  vogue  with  the  profession,  have  thus  been  made  the  subject  of 
Btudy  by  exact  methods  of  designed  scientific  experiment,  instead  of  by 
the  old  empirical  practice  of  blind  trial  of  this  "  remedy  "  and  then 
that,  bolstered  by  the  post  hoc,  ergo  propter  Jtoc  argument,  than  which 
there  can  be  nothing  more  fallacious  in  Medicine. 

"The  quack,"  says  Dr.   Draper,  *' exists  only  because  there  is  a 
doubt."    When  Medicine  shall  take  its  place  amongst  the  exact  scien- 
ces, as  do  Astronomy,  Mathematics,  Physics,  and  Chemistry,  there  will 
be,  and  not  until  then,  no  medical  quacks,  as  there  are  now  no  astro- 
nomical, or  mathematical,  or  chemical  quacks.     That  such  a  time  is 
coming,  the  above  facts  attest ;  but  still  stronger  is  the  hope  afforded 
by  the  multiplicity  of  instrumental  aids  to  correct  diagnosis  which  the 
modern  physician's  armament  presents.    Not  to  dwell  on  such  formid- 
ably intituled  engines  as  the  stethogoniometer  or  the  hsemadynamome- 
ter,  the  attention  which  the  sphygmograph,  or  pulse-writer,  is  attracting, 
vrarrants  a  word  of  notice.     The  popular  impression  is  that  Harvey, 
something  over  two  centuries  ago,  discovered  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  exploited  all  there  was  connected  with 
it   Nothing  could  well  be  farther  from  the  truth ;  and  this  little  instru- 
ment, which  does  for  the  circulation  what  Daguerre  made  the  sun  do  for 
the  face — that  is,  paint  its  features  with  absolute  fidelity  and  minute- 
ness, is  enabling  us  to  go  on  in  the  direction  which  Harvey  only  pointed 
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y  dtearmed  the  medical  charlatan  and  pretender  of 
Q.  It  can  no  longer  be  a  source  of  dispute  as  to  the 
ning  of  any  given  pulse,  BiDce,  aa  Chambere  saya, 
)gs  of  the  finger-tips  are  brouglit  under  the  cogni- 
tbat  most  directly  affects  the  mind,  oculis  subjeda 
only  to  be  shown,-  but  *  delivered  in  number  and 
I  of  Sirach  advises  all  material  things  to  be  esti- 

the  time-honored  humbugs,  the  baseless  beliefe  and 
only  on  precedents  of  the  past,  are  giving  ground 
■  equal  pace  of  sure-footed  science.  And  with  it  all  , 
and  spread  of  knowledge  amongst  the  massea,  with- 
imid  is  built  wrong  end  up.  With  it,  too,  comes  a 
ition  of  life ;  a  more  successful  battle  with  disease ; 
ern  miracle  of  ancesthesia,  divesting  alike  the  sDr 
he  curse  of  maternity  of  tlieir  pangs,  it  is  not  too 
)  such  an  application  of  medical  resources  as  shall 
imeelf  of  terror,  and  make  the  final,  inevitable  scene, 
3asant  dreams — a  veritable  euthanasia. 


)ONSUMMATION  OF  BLESSINGS. 
N,  who  was  very  rich,  learned,  and  wise,  requested 
saae,  to  give  him  his  blessing.  "  You  remind  rae," 
'  a  certain  man,  wlio,  having  travelled  in  a  desert 
r,  found  himself  very  liimgry,  thii-sty,  and  fatigued. 
lim  to  travel  onward  till  at  lust  he  came  to  a  most 
here  grew  a  fine  date  tree,  watered  by  a  small  rivQ- 
traveller  seated  himself  in  the  shade  of  the  tree, 
ts  delicious  fruit,  and  refreshed  himself.  Grateful 
t  relief,  he  thus  addressed  his  benefactor:  'Tree! 
ig  can  I  give  thee?  Shall  I  wish  thee  towering 
I  foliage,  and  refreshing  shade?  thou  hast  them 
ad  exquisite  fruit?  thou  art  already  blessed  there- 
;  stream  to  moisten  thy  root?  thou  hast  no  lack  of 
g  I  can  wish  thee,  then,  is  that  every  one  of  tliy 
they  be  planted,  may  flourish  like  tUee.'  Now,  my 
ng  can  I  give  thee!  Learned  and  wise  thou  art 
hou  hast  plenty,  and  thy  children  are  many.  I  can 
iL   that  all   thy  descendants   may  be   blessed  like 
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FSOM  THE    GEBMAN   OF  DB.   LUDWIG  PHILIPP80HN. 

BY  ANNA  HABIA  GOLDSMIB. 

The  records  of  history  and  the  stateineuts  of  travellers  bearing  con- 
current testimony  to  tlie  fact,  that  by  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  even 
by  those  lowest  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  a  deity  is  acknowledged, 
many  and  various  are  the  hypotheses  which  have  l?een  advanced,  in 
order  to  account  for  this  great  phenomenon.  What  coui-se  ought  we 
to  take  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  truthful  conclusion  respecting  it  i  It 
will  be  necessary,,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep  out  of  view  all  developed 
conditions  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  conception  of  a  divinity  would 
appear  to  be  reached  by  a  developed  intelligence  only.  We  must  in 
like  manner  pass  over  all  ingenious  conjectures  not  admitting  of  direct 
proof,  such  as  the  presupposition  of  an  original  people,  a  primeval 
revelation,  a  mystic  age,  etc.,  otherwise  we  shall  have  assumed,  but  we 
shall  not  have  explained.  Let  us  then  trace  the  human  mind  back  to 
its  simplest^  and  most  uncivilized  state,  and  there  find  the  necessity 
for  the  conception  of  a  deity.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  universality 
of  the  idea  be  explained. 

Pereonal  identity — the  feeling  of  himself — is  natural  to  man.  He  is 
conscious  of  differing  from  all  things  else :  he  feels  his  individuality, 
i  «.,  that  he  is  distinct  from  all  things  external  to  him.  So  strong  is 
this  innate  perception,  that  man  in  a  state  of  nature  experiences  child- 
ish wonder  when  first  he  learns  that  in  his  physical  organization  he 
resembles  a  vast  series  of  other  beings.  Having  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  his  separateness  from  every  thing  external  to  himself,  his  existence 
suffices  to  satisfy  him  that  he  exists. 

Man  is  self  conscious;  he  pre-eminently  is.  Other  things  surround- 
ing him,  however,  act  upon  him :  he  is  sensible  of  their  salutary  or  in-t 
jurious  influences ;  they  satisfy  or  they  oppose  either  his  necessities  or 
desires ;  and  their  tendencies  may  even  be  inimical  to  his  existence. 
Thus  he  recognizes  in  them  properties  favorable  or  adverse  to  himself, 
^hidi  he  must  respectively  win  and  repel,  or  against  \^hich  ho  must 
defend  himself.  He  observes  further,  that  in  the  contest  between 
these  influences  and  himself,  he  is  generally  insufficient  to  win  their 
faror,  or  to  divert  their  hostility.  Lastly,  he  perceives  their  mutabil- 
ity; he  ifi  to-day  benefited  by  that  which  injured  him  yesterday,  and 
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(vhence  again,  Iiis  own  impotence  in  comparison  with  the 
ing  in  other  things,  forcibly  impreEses  him.  Thus  ia  be 
t  acknowledge  a  power  in  external  things  which  is  in  oppo- 
m,  because  he  feels  it  has  the  ascendancy  over  him— it 
B  the  reach  of  his  perceptions.  This  power  in  things  ex- 
iself  IB  to  him  DEmr ;  the  absolute  acknowledgment  of  tbe 
;  conception  of  the  latter,  as  it  necessarily  must  have  ariaen 
pie. 

od  of  elncidation  is  to  be  preferred  for  two  reasons :  first, 
jectB  all  conjectures  of  mystical  and  psychological  inge- 
pposes  nothing  in  the  rude  child  of  nature  but  that  wlilch 
f  inherent  in  liis  mental  constitution  ;  and  also  because  in 
elopment  of  the  idea  of  a  divinity  commences  historically 
int. 

is  point  all  antiquity  remained,  and  a  great  part  of  mau- 
nains  (of  course,  with  certain  modiScationB),  viz.,  the  seek- 
jeption  of  the  Deity  in  things  external  to  man  and  in  their 
irces. 

at  stage  of  this  conception  is  FetisliJBm,  or  Shamanism, 
serception  of  the  Fetish  worshipper  recognizes  in  external 
ostile  only,  that  which  puts  obatacles  to  his  esistenee  or  to 
ition  of  his  wants.  Here  all  is  exclusively  personal  j  the 
fers,  child-like,  everything  to  himself:  whatever  is  agree- 
eful  he  tacitly  accepts  as  a  matter  of  eonrse,  bat  what  is 

and  hostile  excites  his  attention.  He  seeks  to  propitiate 
y  by  Bacrifices,  and  thus  to  interest  him  in  his  well-being; 
D  overcome  him  by  means  of  exorcisms,  contortions,  dances, 
ler  to  provide  himself  with  a  visible  sign  of  this  hostile 
lliaman  selects  the  Erst  obstacle  he  encounters,— a  stone,  a 
od,  or  the  like.  So  soon,  however,  as  an  insuperable  diffi- 
irises,  he  acknowledges  the  first  symbol  to  be  ineffectual, 
and  selects  another.  Throngliout  Central  Africa  and  in 
this  is  the  grade  of  intelligence  that  exists  at  tbe  present 
:  an  enormous  and  untold  population, 
in  as  man  has  begun  to  observe  nature  external  to  himself, 
8  mind  has  learned  to  look  beyond  the  present,  and  to  em- 
ger  period  of  time,  he  becomes  cognizant,  not  only  of  a 
but  also  of  a  beneficent  influence.  He  beholds  division  in 
I  natnre — life  and  death,  growth  and  decay — antagonisms, 

perpetual  conflict.  Thence  it  follows  that  the  world  and 
onger  to  him  an  unknown  entity,  but  a  myetery  of  which 

solntion.     This  is  the  second  stage  at  which  the  peoples  of 
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Asia,  as  also  Egypt,  have  remained.  And  where  was  the  explanation 
songht  of  the  mystery  of  these  two  warring  powers?  First,  in  the  ex- 
ternal forms  of  nature.  Men  saw  that  beneficent  and  hostile  influ- 
ences alternately  prevail,  that  the  operations  of  nature  begin,  cease, 
and  return,  according  to  fixed  laws  ;  and  that  consequently  self-preser- 
yation  is  possible  through  this  order  alone,  since,  according  to  these 
laws,  at  fixed  periods  these  hostile  influences  are  invariably  suspended. 
Thus  order  or  measure  appears  as  the  controller  of  the  destructive 
powers,  bringing  them  into  balanco  with  the  beneficent  influences, — 
therefore,  as  divine.  This  is  the  religion  of  Fohi,  professed  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  acknowledge  a  trinomial  god-head — 
Sanzai ;  the  first,  Zai,  is  the  firmament  and  stars,  the  frnctifier ;  the 
second,  the  earth,  with  fire,  air,  water,  the  fructified;  the  third  is 
humanity,  which  subsists  by  reason  of  the  order  in  these  two,  and  has 
its  personification  in  the  emperor,  as  the  head  of  this  order.  Every- 
thing must  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  order  and  of  a  due  bal- 
ance of  power;  man,  therefore,  forms  the  third  of  these  co-operating 
powers. 

But  as  this  order  illustrates  only  the  outward  form  or  expression  of 
nature,  but  not  the  inner  essence,  the  more  developed  mind  must  con- 
ceive the  beneficent  and  hostile  influences  to  be  separate  antagonistic 
powers,  which  are  of  necessity  adjusted  by  a  third  and  higher  agency. 
This  view  accordingly  followed,  at  first  in  a  concrete  form.    Light  was 
believed  by  the  Persians  to  be  the  concrete  essence  of  life,  increase, 
and  good ;  darkness  that  of  death,  annihilation,  and  evil :  two  equi- 
potent,  ever-warring  powers,  Ormuzt  and  Ahriman.    Ad  in  conse- 
quence of  their  equality  tliere  could  be  no  other  result  fronr  their  con- 
.  flict  than  their  reciprocal  destruction,  a  third  power  was  sought,  supe- 
rior to  them — ^Zeruane-Akrene,  or  unknown  destiny,  who,  with  incon- 
eeivable  absoluteness,  keeps  both  at  war  and  suffers  neither  to  achieve 
the  victory.     It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Ormuzt 
by  the  reproduction  of  life,  planting,  sowing,  etc.,  and  also  by  exter- 
nal purity ;  as  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period  of  time  the  light  will 
jet  conquer. 

Among  intellectual  nations  this  concrete  view  would  naturally  give 
place  to  an  abstract  one.  The  Indians  conceived  this  world  of  muta- 
bility, of  alternating  birth  and  death,  that  in  itself  Jbears  no  solution  of 
itfi  porpose,  to  be  a  subordinate  state — a  Here,  beyond  which  there  is  a 
Hereafter — the  real  positive  world,  to  which  the  world  visible  is  but  the 
^'i  antithesis.  Above  mutable  existence  they  place  existence  absolute. 
This  they  imagine  as  an  infinite  unoccupied  space — an  indefinite  yon- 
<ler— Brahm.    Man  can  attain  to  this  state  of  blessedness,  on  the  con- 
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dition  of  a  complete  renunciation  of  the  life  nfttnral.  To  effect  this,  he 
must  mortify  and  extingni&h  hie  natural  appetites,  and  reduce  his  wants 
to  the  ntmoat;  he  mast  dwell  alone  and  motionlese,  in  profonnd  obliri- 
onsnees  of  all  other  matter  of  thought,  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
sacred  word,  Aonm.  But  how  did  the  visible  Here  come  out  of  this 
immaterial  Infinite!  The  Hereafter  the  Indian  knows  not.  He  says, 
merely,  that  in  Brahm  there  arose  a  thought  to  create  a  world  in  con- 
trast to  itself,  and  this  thought  evolved  itself  into  three  niling  powers; 
Brahma,  the  creator;  Siva,  the  destroyer;  Vishnu,  symbolized  by 
water  the  preserver. 

The  means  by  which  the  material  nniverse  could  evolve  itself  ont  of 
a  nonentity  remains,  notwithstanding  the  above  theorem,  a  riddle  nn- 
Bolved.  Amongst  the  Egyptians  the  inscrutability  of  this  question  was 
a  chief  article  of  faith.  This  inscratable  original  being  they  called 
Neitha;  she  is  that  which  was,  is,  and  is  to  come;  but  to  no  mortal 
has  it  been  granted  to  raise  her  mystic  veil.  Neitha,  therefore,  is  the 
inscrntable  primal  essence,  from  whom,  they  averred,  successive  triDi- 
ties  emanated ;  and  from  the  last  of  these,  viz.,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns, 
the  visible  world  received  being.  This  Neitha,  or  primal  essence,  hiia 
impressed  her  image  on  the  emanated  world,  upon  every  specialty 
thereof,  but  more  particularly  on  the  animal  kingdom.  The  animals 
represent  individual  featnres  of  the  Deity ;  therefore  they,  snch  as  cats, 
crocodiles,  ibexes,  etc.,  are  worthy  of  human  worship. 

To  all  the  above-named  religions,  which_  conceive  antagonism  in  na- 
ture under  the  form  of  a  dual  godhead,  resolving  itself  into  a  third  and 
higher  power,  Saheanism  offered  a  marked  difference.  It  prevailed 
throughout  Asia  Minor,  from  Assyria  to  Phtenicia  and  Arabia.  Ac- 
cording to  its  system,  existence  rested,  not  in  the  above-mentioned  an- 
tagonisms, but  in  the  union  and  amalgamation  of  the  naturally  anta- 
gonistic elements.  Heat  and  cold,  drought  and  moisture,  separately, 
would  be  destructive;  their  combination  only  produces  life.  All  is 
therefore  necessary;  and  the  necessity  of  nature  is  the  highest,  the 
dominant  principle  in  the  nniverse.  This  necessity  of  nature  is  shown 
forth  most  manifestly  in  the  stars,  especially  in  the  seven  planets 
known  to  antiquity — the  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Venns, 
and  Saturn — which  are  severally  inhabited  by  the  dominant  foi-ces  of 
nature.  It  is  the  duty  of  man  to  resign  himself  entirely  to  this  neces- 
sity. The  highest  expression  of  that  resignation  is  offering  human  safr 
rifices  to  Moloch,  the  Sun,  the  greatest  of  the  gods. 

Though  all  these  religions  emanated,  as  we  have  seen,  from  one  pro- 
found thought,  sublimating  the  mysteries  of  being  into  the  certainty  nf 
divine  agency,  yet  in  attempting  to  unravel  nature  in  her  separate 
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forms,  they  lowered  that  first  thought,  and  gave  fancy  free  play.  Man, 
in  the  infancy  of  civilization,  does  not  distinguish  between  things  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  but  ascribes  life  to  every  natural  object.  His 
wonder  is  especially- excited  by  such  as  are  lifeless  in  themselves,  yet 
present  the  appearance  of  activity.  To  these  he  is  ever  prone  to  attri- 
bute an  extraordinary,  supernatural,  or  even  divine  power.  Therefore 
the  primary  difficulty  was,  how  mail,  nnder  the  action  of  these  conflict- 
ing influences  on  himself,  should  first  arrive  at  the  idea  of  a  divinity, 
to  whom  the  thought  of  creation  should  be  ascribed.  This  accomplished, 
he  could  give  free  scope  to  his  imagination,  in  making  to  himself,  in 
confonnity  with  his  observations,  gods  and  spirits  out  of  natural  and 
human  object*.  Thus  in  every  misfortune  the  Shaman  sees  the  inter- 
ference of  evil  spirits.  The  Chinese  sets  Genii,  whose  duty  is  the  pre- 
sei'vation  of  order,  over  every  individual,  over  every  province  and  state, 
over  every  mountain  and  river.  He  worships  these  Genii  in  the  most 
hideously-shaped  idols  ;  but  deposes  them  when  anything  disturbs  this 
law  of  general  order,  i.e.^  when  any  mischance  occure  to  himself.  The 
Indian  theory  teaches  that  out  of  three  supreme  powers  there  emanated 
eight  subordinate  divinities,  among  whom  are  Suria,  the  sun,  and 
Indra,  the  ruler  of  the  air.  Under  the  dominion  of  Indra  there  are 
thirty-three  good  spirits,  who  are  opposed  by  Jacksha  and  Rackshasa, 
the  spirits  of  evil.  But  everything  in  nature  is  finally  an  emanation 
from  God.  The  Ganges  and  the  Himalaya  are  actually  God,  as  the 
ape  and  cow  are  actual  prototypes  of  the  Deity.  Again,  the  Pereian 
places  under  Ormnzt  the  pnre  spirits  of  life,  the  Fervers,  six  Amshas- 
pands,  and  innumerable  Izeds.  ever  present,  ever  active,  ever  honored 
agencies,  indwelling  all  things.  In  the  realm  of  Sabeanism,  every  tribe, 
every  city,  had  its  own  particular  star,  which  it  worshipped  as  its  god,  its 
Baal.  All  these  religions  have  a  uniform  characteristic.  The  basis  on 
which  their  whol^  system  rests  is  to  ascribe  divinity  to  that  which  lies 
especially  under  the  notice  of  their  votaries:  in  India,  to  the  Ganges; 
in  Egypt,  to  the  Nile ;  to  light,  in  the  bright  gorgeous  land  of  Pereia ; 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  heat  and  drought  are  often  injurious,  to  combi- 
nation, etc. 

If  we  turn  from  the  peoples  of  the  East  to  those  of  the  West,  we 
observe  a  distinctly  new  phase,  the  thi7'd  grade  in  our  classification. 
Vhereas  the  former  deified  nature,  on  account  of  her  ever-varying  ac- 
tion on  man,  the  peoples  of  the  West, — Greeks,  Romans,  and  Germans, 
deify,  within  the  realm  of  nature,  humanity  itself.  They  identify 
nature  and  humanity.  The  sensations  which  external  influences  pro- 
duce in  man  they  transfer  to  nature  herself.  The  effects  experienced 
by  the  Eastern,  are  received  by  him  as  the  natural  action  of  these 
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I  (ireek,  on  the  contrary,  attribtit«e  to  them  the  will  to 
«t,  the  will  beinfi;  coDBequent  npon  a  feeling  pertaining 
Oriental  regarded  only  the  permanent  qualities  of 
eeks,  their  temporary  inflnenees;  for  example, — the 
to-day  brings  the  mariner  into  the  desired  haven,  may 
him  lifeless  on  desert  ehoree;  the  same  sim  which  this 
1  nature's  richest  gifts,  may,  in  the  next,  scorch  np  the 
arren  pestilential  waste.  A  changing  will  must  there- 
!  things  of  nature ;  and  Uiie  will  mnst  spring  from  een- 
to  those  in  the  breast  of  man ;  from  passions  snch  as 
eenge,  or  foi^iveness.  From  this  view,  two  several 
;  found  to  result :  first,  every  natural  object  has  a  god 
is  divinity  is  swayed  by  human  paeeions;  secondly, 
iseion  lias  ite  own  god.  There  is  a  god  of  heaven— 
lovee,  now  rages.  Love  itself  has  a  god — nay,  difFerent 
to  the  various  kinds  of  love.  There  is  a  god  of  peace, 
r ;  and  every  god  lives  sometimes  in  peace,  sometimes 

not  the  world,  but  the  gods  first  came  into  existcDce. 
msed  unlimited  sway  in  the  realm  of  natural  and 
scovery.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  gode 
ccording  to  the  Grecian  system,  necessarily  and  wholly 
thus  we  find  all  men  around  whose  brows  the  halo  of 
:i-ans1ated  to  the  sphere  of  the  gods.  The  Roman  and 
(^ies  have  similai'  tendencies,  and  only  vary  in  accord- 
respective  national  idioByncrasies.  The  practical  and 
an  aimed,  by  means  of  his  gods  and  their  worship, 
efnl ;  the  German,  at  personal  bravery, 
mplete  the  portraiture  of  the  religious  spiritual  life  of 
is  necessary  to  glance  at  their  philosophy,  which  ia, 
lecial  product  of  the  Grecian  mind  alone.  A  modern 
.n  unfounded  and  prejndiced  notion  it  is,  to  maintain 
>herB  of  paganism  had  truth  in  their  lives,  although  the 
nism  were  false.  To  prove  tlie  necessity  of  revelation, 
had  to  the  assertion,  that  by  ineansof  philosophy,  indi- 

philosophic  schools  only  arrived  at  a  knowledge  of 
hrough  revelation  the  whole  world  is  broaght  near  to 
s  statement  is  in  the  main  true,  for  the  philosophy  of 
bad  no  vocation  save  this :  first,  to  overthrow  tlio  reli- 
antiquity,  and  afterwards  its  own.  Philosophy  began 
)y  trying  to  discover  the  cause  of  all  causes,  the  first 
tion.  Whilst  the  Ionic  school  conceived  a  particular 
hat  first  principle,  the  Pythagorean,  number  and  liar 
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mony,  and  the  Eleatic  school  taught  that  matter  bad  i 
exiEtcnce  and  that  truth  dwelt  in  the  *'  abstract  "  alone ; 
clitns  made  destiny,  Erapedocles  again  the  eternal  but  i 
combination  of  the  eleinente,  to  be  the  principle  of  creal 
sitccesBively  idealized  and  abnegated  Fetishism,  and  thi 
China,  India,  Persia,  and  Sabeaniem.  Anaxagoras  was  tl 
tingnisli  between  the  "visible"  and  "invisible,"  matter  a 
to  declare  the  spirit  to  be  that  which  sets  matter  in  motiu 
hie  13  at  first  a  "  chaos  "  combined  of  infiuitely  minute  e( 
which  the  Invisible,  the  Novi,  intelligence,  sets  in  moti 
their  alternate  dispersion  and  combination  tlie  natural  wc 
existence.  This  idea  was  evidently  also  that  of  the  Egyj 
Both  refer  to  an  inscrutable  and  therefore  vague  "  fir 
This  theory  was  fatal  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  for  if  int 
the  supreme  principle  in  the  nntverse,  the  claim  of  the  Gi 
divine  powers  was  nullified,  since  it  and  the  creations  of 
imagination  could  not  co-exist.  As  this  "  intelligence  "  o 
was  Etill  indeterminate  and  vague,  the  Sophists  trausforr 
pnrely  snbjeetive  principle.  Nothing  exists  save  that  wh 
tihie  by  the  intellect.  In  opposition  to  this  idea,  Socrat 
that  if  nothing  was,  then  intelligence  or  mind  was  not 
VBA  not,  and  consequently,  man  can  know  nothing; 
Sophists,  in  holding  that  that  only  of  which  they  had  kno 
have  being,  presumed  they  knew  everything.  Socrates,  t 
reconrse  to  the  Life  Universal,  of  which  he  took  the  folloi 
view :  The  world  is  conformable  to  a  fixed  purpose  and  de 
in  it  all  things  harmonize,  and  the  individual  is  coue 
absorbed  by  the  general.  Therefore,  in  the  snbordinatioc 
vidua]  to  the  general,  consists  virtue.  Plato  carried  this  tl 
He  recognized  the  Universal  only  to  be  an  abstract  idea; 
nltimHtum  in  the  aggregate  union  of  all  specialties,  unit; 
dtj.  The  idea,  however,  had  a  pre-existence,  and  the 
application  of  everything  perceptible  to  the  senses  was  ii 
Titli  the  conception,  Man  brings  ideas  forth  out  of  him 
ptevionsly  beheld  them  in  a  former  state  of  lieing  ;  and  i 
<^ presupposes  its  opposite,  the  result  of  the  whole  is  ue 
plicity.  Aristotle  takes  an  exactly  opposite  course.  The  ' 
*s8ett(,  is  not  a  positive  reality,  but  real  only  in  reference 
or  special  things ;  the  general  is  only  a  possibility ;  the  des 
in  every  specialty  is  what  must  be  sought  after,  Aristotl 
pnrsaes  specialties  as  the  only  actual  existences,  without  I 
back  to  the  Universal — to  God,  who  in  his  system  is  a  possi 
Vol.  n.— 5 
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Is  Natnre  as  an  aBeemblage  of  isolated  facte.  Bat  in 
ivolred  the  disorganization  of  the  philoBophy,  as  well 
of  the  Greeks.  In  tlie  latter  the  gods  appear  as  so 
finities,  unaccompanied  by  the  conception  of  one 
e; ;  in  the  former  are  contained  some  isolated  tmtlK, 
ralizing,  all-pervading,  absolnte  tmth.  The  later 
r  carried  on  in  the  heart  of  the  Boman  Empire  the 
einberment,  till  nil  the  comfortlessness  of  the  Psgan 
Sophy  became  manifest  and  nniversally  acknowledged, 
lal  resnit,  popular  and  philosophical  scepticism. 
ipleted  picture  of  the  whole  religious  mental  life  of 
of  that  part  of  mankind  which  at  the  present  daj 
stage  of  development.  Imperfect  as  this  sketch  may 
to  indicate  the  basis,  the  purport,  and  the  result  of 
basis  is  egotism,  tor  all  these  systems  sprang  only 
of  external  nature  to  man  ;  the  purport  is  the  con- 
id  in  existence  and  non-existence,  entity  and  non- 
ath,  production  and  decay,  and  in  their  continuous 
lion  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  con<!eive  ;  the  resnll 
r,  for  the  consciousness  of  man  cannot  extract  the 
sts  itself  in  the  attempt.  What  is  God  in  man's 
'oluntarily  accepted  necessity,  whose  being  is  inexpli- 
arily  assumed  third  existence,  by  wliose  omnipotent 
lism  of  two  other  divinities  is  upheld  ;  or  an  unniean- 
er,"  whence  the  transit  to  this  world,  the  "Here," 
le ;  or  the  ingenuous  confession  of  the  Inscrutable— it 
ot  what  it  is.  Creations  of  the  fancy  lili  up  the  gape- 
7  general  were  the  misery  and  despair  reigaing  in  the 
lan,  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire,  history 
J  of  this  subject  we  purpose  at  a  fitting  moment  to 
eration. 

ngs  Mosaiem  came  into  contact.  From  its  earliest 
t  stage  it  remained  in  distinct  contrast,  as  a  mentsl 
y,  until  that  antiquity  had  entirely  exhausted  its  own 
)royed,  even  to  self-conviction,  its  inability  to  discover 
uths  it  had  indeed  been  able  to  bring  to  the  test  of 
ess ;  yet  these  were  but  of  secondary  value,  since  they 
vable  into  one  absolute  truth. 

le  essential  point  of  difference  between  the  religions 
i  of  Antiquity,  and  Mosaism  !  The  former  had  pro- 
from  the  apparently  antagonistic  relation  of  outward 
n  the  presence  of  the  mystery,  the  antagonism  of  life 
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and  death,  being  and  non-being,  which  he  csould  not  solve,  man 
assumed  them  to  be  divine.  But  Mosaism  went  forth  from  God.  The 
fonner  said — "  The  world  is,  therefore  is  there  a  God ;  "  but  the  latter 
declared, — "  God  is,  therefore  the  world  exists." 

Starting  from  this  one  proposition,  all  becomes  clear  to  our  view. 
Antiquity  saw  mankind  and  the  world,  and  sought  as  their  originator 
a  Deity,  Mosaism  found  God,  or  rather  possesses  Him,  and  proceeding 
from  God,  comes  to  the  world  and  mankind.  The  Deity  of  the  reli- 
gious and  philosophic  systems  of  antiquity  could  not  possibly  be  aught 
Bave  the  personification  of  their  own  view  of  nature :  therefore,  the 
antagonism  visible  in  its  external  phenomena  they  ascribed  to  the 
cause  of  that  phenomena.  In  Mosaism  this  antagonism  did  not  exist, 
for  no  such  principle  of  division  could  spring  from  the  Divine  Unity. 
While  the  mind  of  Paganism  could  not  advance  beyond  the  idea  of 
production  and  dissolution,  being  and  non-being — to  the  mental  percep- 
tion of  Mosaism  the  conception  and  existence  of  God  presented  no 
difficulty  ;  it  realized  God  Himself,  and  the  resolution  of  all  existence 
in  Him.  The  human  idea  repeatedly  relapsed  into,  and  clothed  itself 
in  Polytheism^  while  Mosaism  in  its  recognition  of  the  unity  of  God  as 
the  basis  of  its  faith  ensured  its  own  everlasting  endurance. 

But,  laying  aside  antithesis,  let  us  consider  the  individual  purport  of 
Mosaism.  What  I  have  just  advanced  is  confirmed  by  the  first  words 
of  Scripture:  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven  and  the 
Earth."  God  was,  and  created  the  world.  God  is,  and  the  world  is 
the  consequence  of  His  being ;  it  has  in  Him  its  existence.  It  receives 
from  Him  its  origin.  God  suffered  it  to  be  at  firet  Toh\b  Vahohu^ 
chaos,  and  then  He  developed  in  order  and  time  the  grand*  phenomena 
of  nature;  first  its  universal  phenomenon,  light;  then  the  special  ele- 
mental phenomena,  expansion,  water,  earth ;  then  the  specific  terrestrial 
phenomena  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  «tc.;  and  lastly, 
the  highest  and  most  perfect  specialty,  Man.  The  great  doctrines  of 
HoBalsm  are  therefore : — 

1.  God  is  absolute  being. 

2.  The  Universe  is  His  work,  in  that  He  operates  the  continual  trans- 
formation of  the  general  into  the  special. 

3.  God  is  beyond  and  superior  to,  or  rather  above,  the  Universe. 
God  and  nature  are  not  identical ;  the  latter  is  only  His  world,  a  com- 
bination of  specialties,  and^ot  God,  who  is  absolute. 

i  God  as  absolute  essence  is  Unity. 

0.  The  world  is  a  unity ;  in  it  everything  harmonizes,  all  is  neces- 
sary, all  is  good. 
In  the  above  established  dogma,  all  the  questions  of  antiquity  are 
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ed.  As  the  world  is  contemp^&ted,  not  from 
.ism,  but  froin  tlie  nnivereality  of  the  Divine 
I  saluturj  and  pernicious  influences  can  no 
»r  these  are  relative  terms,  indicative  of  the 
Igment  erected  by  man,  according  to  wliieli 
)f  the  designs  of  a  Divine  Providence  are 

desires,  and  their  gratiUcation  (that  wliieh 
lurtful  to  me  :  the  wind  which  purifies  tlie 
rovince  may  be  to  me  an  agent  of  destroc- 
n  and  dissohition  there  dwells  no  antago- 
'able  into  general  existence.  They  occur  in 
it  a  link  severed  from,  and  then  re-united  tu 
erse.     In  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Mosa- 

word  expresses  both  the  world  and  eternity 
stion  how  the  world,  the  "  Here,"  proceeded 
"  again  arise,  for  the  world  is  not  ont  of 
i,  whose  appointment  it  is,  that  the  general 
self  into  special  existences. 
lat  God  is  an  absolute  Being  (nT!x  nox  n^ns), 
3 ;  above  the  world  ;  Creator  of  the  world ; 
es.  God  cannot  therefore  be  a  specialty, 
1,  and  therefore  He  cannot  be  represented 
or  by  a"  likeness"  the  work  of  man's  hands. 
mse  God  is  no  specialty,  is  He  holy,  i.  e.,  io 
resolve  into  one  universal  it}',  therefore  also 
bsolnte  Being,  He  is  of  no  time  ;  He  is  eter- 
rn  and  dies.  In  like  manner.  He  is  uniim- 
sr,  Omnipresent  and  Omnipotent  ("^nJ). 
nprehensive  and  intelligible  agnition  of  the 
sed  the  vacant  Tonder  of  the  Indian,  the 
i>  the  Necessity  of  the  Sabean,  the  inespli- 
m,  and  all  the  phases  of  philosophy  to  which 
anie,  thereby,  the  most  inflexible  opponent 
36  religions,  Polytheism  and  Idolatry.  What- 
)vered  by  these  religions  and  philosopliemes 
hat  "  truth  "  enunciated  in  Mosaism,  which, 
ror,  substituted  for  their  want  of  consolation 
confidence  and  trust.  At  this  point  only, 
loBOphic  religious  systems  of  antiquity  close*, 
m  in  reality  open. 

flo  be  ontliiiwd.] 
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BY   PHILIP  BABT. 
CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Yes,  it  has  been  almost  a  lifetime  since  I  have  seen  thee,"  cried 
Ezra,  as  the  two  men  kissed  one  another,  '^  and  time  has  told  on  both  of 
us.  It  was  a  mere  chance  that  made  me  think  of  thy  old  calling  of 
eeal  cutting,  for  men  and  their  occupations  change  so  fast  nowadays. 
Alas !  for  the  good  old  times  when  such  things  were  even  thought  to 
be  against  our  holy  laws.  Sojourning  so  long  away  from  Europe  has 
made  me  think  the  better  of  those  of  our  people  who  follow  generation 
after  generation  the  trade  tlieir  fathers  held.  I  have  seen,  and  dwelt  with 
families  of  our  faith,  who  perhaps  for  the  last  thousand  years  have  had 
the  same  occupation,  and  for  a  thousand  years  to  come  will  not  vary 
from  it.  Good  old  customs !  Let  the  unbelieving  think  otherwise  if 
they  please. 

"Perhaps  thou  mayest  be  right,"  replied' David  with  half  a  eigh; 
"but  sit  you  here  in  the  seat  of  honor,  until  our  evening  meal  is  pre- 
pared, to  which  thou  art  heartily  welcome.  Thou  speakest  of  my  trade. 
It  has  earned  me  my  bread,  that  and  nothing  more,  and  I  am  con- 
tent, and  bless  God  for  it.  When  we  were  both  younger  I  had  other 
hopes  than  to  have  spent  my  life  here  at  my  work-bench.  Thou 
hadst  a  different  calling.  As  a  child  thou  couldst  recite  page  on  page 
of  the  Talmud.  Those  books  were  to  thee  as  bread  and  wine.  Every 
mau  to  his  inclinations.  Here  have  I  been  a  lifetime  seated  at  that 
work-table.  It  may  have  profited  me  some,  inasmuch  as  others  in  the 
business  seeking  the  world,  have  left  the  village,  taking  other  occupa- 
tions, so  that  I  alone  represent  the  trade.  But  sometimes  it  strikes  me 
that  now,  in  the  decline  of  life,  had  I  left  here  younger,  I  might  have 
arisen  to  something  better  than  David  the  seal-engraver,  the  poor  worker 
at  the  wheel,  whose  name  is  unknown  save  for  a  mile  or  so  around  his 
village.  But  thou  askest  not  about  thy  brother.  I  had  him  in  my 
Blind,  when  I  spoke  of  change,  and  how  it  had  benefited  him." 

"My  brother!  I  heard  yeare  ago  of  his  departure  from  here.  It 
nJBst  have  been  in  the  same  year  that  I  left.  I  thought  him  dead  !  Is 
he  alive,  then  ?  Blessed  be  God  for  this !  He  was  the  youngest — our 
Benjamin.  Where  has  he  gone  to?  What  luck  has  fallen  to  his  lot  ?  I 
have  never  had  tidings  of  him.  How  could  I,  wanderer  as  I  have 
been  ?    How  I  loved  him !     Tell  me  quickly  all  you  know." 


mt  little,  OTilj  such  things  aa  come  by  little 
g  eacli  slired  of  newB,  and  that  only  gathered 
nt  over  the  aena,  ever  bo  far  across,  and  in 
Tidings  have  come  to  us  of  good  fortnDe 
east,  he  bore  the  same  name  ae  yon.    Many 

news,  have  gone  too  in  these  last  five  years 
lave  sold  their  houses,  their  lands,  have  left 
es,  to  bnild  np  new  ones  in  this  fftr-distant 
:r,  perhaps,  had  I  joined  them." 

find  in  thee,  too,  my  stanch  old  comrade,  this 
jeeking  for  change,  which  threatens  to  be  the 

onr  people,  the  blessed  of  the  Lord,  after  two 
ng,  grown  weary  ?  The  time  has  not  come 
must  we  wait  two  thousand,  maybe  ten  or  n 
years,  when  the  blessed  Leader  shall  niarshall 
ke  a  host  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  rebuild  once 
imon.  Then  all  the  scattered  sheep  shall  be 
;  the  shepherd,  shall  once  more  wax  fat  in  the 
.  even  the  Christians  are  making  the  path  easy 
*ail  over  a  canal  which  united  the  sea,  where 
with  the  Mediterranean  ?  Couri^e,  David  I  the 
st  either  of  us  are  alive,  however,  when  for 

feeling  for  change  shall   be  a  holy  one,  and 
I,  and  as  natural  as  the  instinct  which  leads 
er  feeding  grounds. 
:e  roads  all  over  the  world,"  replied  David, 

to  listen  to  thy  words,  knowing  how  learned 

I  remain  unconvinced  that  these  antiquated 

to  remaining  ever  at  one  trade  from  father  to 
perhaps  both  of  us  have  stood  still,  like  mile- 
ty  years,  whilst  busy  events  have  been  whirl- 
it  of  my  trade,  and  saidet  thou  wert  rejoiced 
i  true,  long  custom  has  made  me  skilful  at  it, 
It  my  poor  handiwork,  more,  perhaps,  because 
I  for  any  merit  of  its  own.  But  listen  ;  they 
btishment  for  the  working  of  these  stones,  just 
ime  stones  are  found  there.     With  their  big 

can  cut  in  one  minute  what  it  takes  me  a 
or  to  accomplish.  If  that  happens,  what  will 
'o  succeed  then,  those  of  ua  at  least  who  are 
n  new  crafts." 


"  Who  proposes  to  bnild  these  machioes  which  thou  sajest 
the  trade?"  inquired  Ezra. 
"Wlio  they  are  I  knov  not,"  was  the  reply. 
"Are  they  Christians!     Then  the  Lord  will  destroy  them, 
they  may  be.     He  cannot  allow  an  honest  man's  toil  to  he  ta 
from  him,"  was  the  positive  answer, 

"  Thou  hast  been  living  too  long  in  the  East,  Ezra,  and  thes 
ideas  of  thine  are  uselesa  here.  The  canal  thon  spokest  s 
made  and  planned  by  Clirietian  iffain ;  hast  thou  not  availed 
it  i  Look  yon,  Ezra,  if  thou  hast  pored  more  than  I  have 
sacred  books,  I  have  thought  on  my  side  of  matters  of  a  moT 
character.  It  is  true  where  I  live  here  now  we  are  in  a  1 
eonntry,  yet  have  I  read  papers,  books  treating  of  Christian  a 
thought  and  action.  Seated,  Ezra,  at  my  wheel,  day  in  and  ( 
have  been  thinking,  pondering  over  all  these  things;  lying  i 
racked  by  pain,  sleepless  nights  have  been  passed  in  co^ta 
these  great  problems.  The  belief  in  the  one  great  God,  snpn 
nal,  does  not  vary ;  bntas  to  the  true  way  of  worshipping  him— 
not  be  offended,  Ezra — what  that  tme  way  is,  no  positive  rul 
lud  down  tor  it.  These  things,  I  am  much  disposed  to  thi 
man's  making,  and  bear  all  the  impress  of  his  creduhty ;  they 
from  God,  The  world  and  all  have  changed  much  during  tin 
years,  Ezra.  I  return  again  to  trades, which  thou  makest  aporti 
of  religions  belief,  and  affirmest  that  each  should  sacredly  sti 
Why — novel  ones  of  great  necessity  are  invented  every  day. 
Iiavebeen  thecnstom  for  the  son  to  enter  ever  into  his  father'^ 
I  speak  of  handicrafts.  But  why?  Because  grudgingly  sf 
occupations  for  centnry  on  century  were  thrown  to  us,  as  g; 
d(«;s.  By  long  plodding  at  them  we  have  carried  them  on  v 
bave  become  as  instincts.  It  may  be  slow,  Ezra,  before  our  ] 
least  here,  change  from  them ;  for  a  century  to  come  yet  the 
seal-cutters,  and  cattle- venders,  and  skin-dressers,  or  clothes-sel 
the  time  must  come  when,  if  we  wish  to  regenerate  onrselv 
rebom  once  more,  to  make  proper  followers  for  the  Leai 
pnnntseet  ns,  all  trades  and  occupations,  every  profession,  froi 
^  judge  to  the  command  of  armies,  must  be  open  to  us.  He 
wmtry  snch  things  are  impossible ;  it  may  happen  some  day  ii 
"wld.  Bnt  thon  art  angry,  old  friend,  and  turnest  aside  thy 
'  "Not  angry,  David,  but  full  of  dread  and  pity  for  thee. 
ffle.  Thon  hast  not  changed.  Tonng,  thy  imaginative  powei 
•tee  away ;  thou  haat  remained  the  same.  Art  thou  happier ) 
ing  of  these  changes  which  thou  fosterest  in  thy  mind  ?     V 


ng  them  ?  One  thing  I  like  not  about  it,  is  this 
Judaic  idea  with  those  of  Christian  thonght. 
ith  them?  Dost  thou  not  know  even  the  extent 
'  Here  Ezra  rose  from  his  seat,  and  his  tall, 
larently  a  foot  higlier,  aa  with  flashing  eye  and 
thnndered  out: — "  Hast  thou,  even,  headstrong 
rash,  and  how  it  says  that  our  divine  prophet  Mo- 
if  his  mother's  milk,  starving  for  a  single  drop  of 
eked  from  his  *asket  and  presented  to  the  brea»t 
in,  an  infant,  by  the  miracle  of  the  Lord  cried 
tt  shall  these  lips  of  mine,  which  are  destined 
inah,  touch  even  that  which  is  andean?'  Thy 
contaminated,  and  cometh  from  impure  sonrees- 
imulgated  by  our  fatliers,  tliis  sacred  tenet,  thitt 
neth  no  good?  Thou  haat  sinned — perversely 
wing  thy  mind  with  such  thoughts  liave  aged 
es  they  were  when  men,  before  they  knew  sin, 
utward  look,  for  before  Abraham  no  man  was 
though,  qnari-el  with  thee,  David,  friend  of  my 
lit  speak  not  to  me  of  Christian  lore  and  their 
nscrutable  will  of  the  Lord  that  we  must  mingle 
.hat  all  connection  ceases.  Even  those  hleseed 
ins  of  the  Bible  teach  lis  this.  The  tribes  of 
ns  dwelt  together ;  was  it  for  aught  else  but  that 
'  the  accursed  might  fall  into  the  lap  of  IsraeU 
plague  of  blood !  Even  then  was  it  to  our  bene- 
I^evy  say,  in  pointing  out  the  moral  of  this,  witli 
which  only  the  study  of  the  Talmud  can  give: 
'ptian  lived  together  in  the  same  house,  and  tlie 
w  water,  it  was  changed  into  blood ;  but  if  the 
er,  it  remained  pure  and  limpid.  Nay,  drinking 
the  Jew  obtained  water,  the  other  blood ;  but  if 
a  Jew,  it  remained  pure.' " 
le  speaker  was  intense;  what  reply  David  would 
ipted  by  the  good  wife,  who  bore  in  her  hands  a 
ihe  reverentially  placed  at  Ezra's  leet,  so  that  the 
ashing  the  stranger's  feet  might  be  accomplished, 
the  table  was  set,  the  candles  were  tit,  and  with 
nmenced. 
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REVIEWED   IN  AN   ESSAY   ON  THE  TALMUD   AND   THE   G0SP!ELS. 


BY  BEY.  DB.  ZIPSSB,  Chief  RabU  of  JJba,  In  Hnngmzy. 
{CanUnuedJirompaoe  96.) 

Matthew,  Chapteb  VI. 

This  chapter  is  contradistinguished  from  the  preceding  one,  inas- 
much as  it  contains  no  positive  command,  but  its  injunctions  are  more 
of  a  negative  nature — omissions.  It  can  be  divided  into  parts  :  the 
first  from  verse  1  to  verse  19,  and  the  second  from  verse  19  to  the  end 
of  tlie  chapter.  And  while  the  first  part  alludes  to  moral  laws,  such  as 
alms-giving,  prayer,  and  fasting,  the  efficacy  of  which  is  here,  though 
silently,  acknowledged,  and  the  many  selfish  purposes  only  for  which 
they  are  employed  condemned — still  something  positive,  though  indi- 
rectly expressed — the  second  part,  with  the  exception  of  the  20th  and 
33d  verses,  contains  nothing  but  negations.  The  first  part,  which  we 
shall  call  the  positive-negative,  can  again  be  subdivided  into  three 
sections ;  from  verses  1  to  5,  treating  on  alms ;  from  5  to  16,  on  prayers  ; 
and  thence  to  vei'se  19,  on  fasting. 

The  Talmud  has  already  noticed  these  three  things  as  particularly 
meritorious,  and  recommended  them  as  tending  to  the  eternal  salvation 
of  man ;  and  we  instance  here  the  following  passage :  Rabbi  Eliezer 
says, "  Three  things  there  are  which  can  arrest  the  impending  evil, 
and  turn  it  into  good,  viz.,  prayer,  alms,  and  fasting  "  (Taanith,  Jer., 
sec.  ii.  p.  65  i,  ed.  Cracow).  The  Koran  teaches  likewise :  "  Prayers 
lead  us  half  way  towards  God ;  fasting,  to  the  door  of  his  mansion ; 
and  alms  open  its  portals." 

We  will  now,  verse  by  verse,  consider  these  three  subdivisions,  and 
compare  them  with  corresponding  passages  in  the  Talmud.     As  touch- 
ing alms-giving,  which  the  first  five  verses  treat  of,  we  must  here 
^^outfk  that   the  Hebrew  word  Tsedakah  and  the  radix    Chak  in 
Arabic,  both  of  which  denote  in  their  respective  languages  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence,  do  not,  like  the  eleemoaune  in  the  Gospel, 
.  expreas  a  gift  which  pity  and  commiseration  exact,  but  an  assistance 
which  of  right  belongs  to  the  poor,  to  which  they  have  a  rightftd 
claim,  which  is  their  own. 
This  appellation  of  the  virtue  of  benevolence  must,  in  the  adaptation 
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of  the  word,  convey  to  iia  the  high  importaDce  which  the  Old  Teat» 
ment  attaches  to  this  virtue  ;  and  we  must  find  it  in  consonance  wilii 
this  view  when  we  read  in  the  Talmud  of  laws  which  enforce  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  alms  ;  while  in  a  Christian  state,  founded  on  the  principle 
of  right,  this  virtue  is  enjoined  as  a  duty  for  conscience'  sake,  and 
must  therefore  be  rendered  voluntary,  and  cannot  be  compnisory. 
Thus  the  Talmud  teaches  that  alms  can  be  levied  from  the  wealthj  bj 
means  of  execution,  and  that  Kabl^  compelled  a  certain  Komi  to  dis- 
tribute a  sum  of  four  hundred  jiieces  of  money  among  the  poor  (BaW 
Bathra,  p.  86).  The  following  narrative  conveys  as  nmch  instrncdon 
as  it  is  affecting :  Rabbi  Tarphon  was  exceedingly  wealthy,  but  did 
not  share  bis  riches  with  the  poor  in  proportion  to  his  wealth.  Ode 
day,  his  disciple,  Babbi  Akiba,  so  justly  celebrated  in  after-life,  e*iiie 
to  him  and  said,  "Master,  I  can  purchase  a  whole  town  at  a  very  loff 
price;  shall  I  conclude  the  bargain  for  you?"  Rabbi  Tarphon  ei- 
pneeed  his  consent,  and  handed  over  to  him  several  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  which  his  disciple,  however,  distributed  forthwith  among  the 
poor.  A  little  while  after,  Rabbi  Tarphon  inquired  of  his  obliging 
pnpil  after  the  purchased  city.  The  latter  took  him  to  the  "  Beth 
Hamidrash  "  (college),  opened  the  sacred  volume,  and  read  to  him  tlie 
following  passage  from  Psalms :  "  He  hath  dispersed,  he  hath  given 
to  the  poor;  his  righteousness  endureth  forever,  and  fais  horn  shall  be 
exalted  with  honor"  (cxii.  9).  "  These  are  the  cities,"  added  the  p^^ 
"  which  I  have  purchased  for  you."  Rabbi  Tarphon  kissed  him,  mfl 
exclaimed,  "  Thou  art  my  master  in  wisdom,  and  my  friend  in  Ti^ 
tue,"  and  gave  him  still  larger  sums  to  distribute  among  the  poor. 
The  Talmud  tells  of  Rabbi  Tarphon,  tiiat  he  was  a  very  benevolent 
man,  but  he  did  not  give  in  proportion  to  his  wealth;  and  the  proverb 
aaya,  "  According  to  hie  strength  the  camel  must  bear  the  burden,  even 
against  his  will "  (Treatise  Kallah,  26). 

Verse  1. — "  Take  heed  that  ye  do  not  your  alma  hefore  men,  ioht 
seen  of  them." 

The  injunctions  of  the  Talmud  run  as  follow:  "'God  shall  bring 
every  work  of  man  unto  judgment,  whether  it  he  good  or  whether  it 
be  evil'  (Eccl.  xii.  14);  which  means,  when  man  gives  alms  to  the 
poor  in  the  presence  of  others.  Thus  said  Rabbi  Yanai  to  a  man  who 
gave  alms  in  such  a  public  manner ;  '  You  had  better  not  have  given 
him  anything ;  in  the  way  you  gave  it  hiui,  you  must  have  hurt  hil 
feelings '  *'  (Hagiga,  p.  5,  a). 

He  who  gives  alms  in  secret  stands  higher  than  Mosea.  Of  tha 
latter  it  is  written,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  anger  of  the  Lord  ;  while 
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it  18  said  of  the  first  (Prov.  xxi.  24),  "  Secret  alms  pacify  anger  "  (B. 
Bathra,  p.  9, 1). 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Mar  Hukba  there  lived  a  poor  man  who 
would  not  accept  alms.  The  benevolent  Rabbi  placed  every  day 
money  at  the  door  of  his  indigent  but  bashful  neighbor,  and  hurried 
away.  The  poor  man,  who  received  alms  in  so  unostentatious  and 
magnanimous  a  manner,  was  curious  to  know  his  benefactor.  He 
waited  behind  the  door,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing footsteps,  he  tried  to  open  it.  The  Rabbi,  gnening  the  reason, 
hastened  away,  and  in  his  hurry  ran  into  a  smith's  forge,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  known.  "  It  is  better,"  said  he,  after  he  had  thus  con- 
cealed himself,  "  to  take  refuge  in  a  smith's  forge,  than  to  call  forth  a 
blush  of  shame  on  the  face  of  the  poor  "  (Ketuboth,  p.  67,5).  Rabbi  Abba 
tied  money  in  his  handkerchief,  and  dropped  it  intentionally  when  he 
passed  a  poor  man,  but  took  care  that  none  others  picked  it  up  (Ibid.). 
Babbi  Yonah  had  recourse  to  an  innocent  stratagem,  when  he  met 
with  a  man  who  had  been  reduced  from  affluence  to  poverty,  in  order 
'  to  make  him  accept  his  assistance.  "  My  friend,"  he  would  then  say, 
"  I  have  certain  information  that  you  may  expect  a  large  inheritance 
fipom  a  relative  in  a  distant  land  ("  Mengeber  Layam  ").  I  lend  you 
now  this  sum,  which  you  can  then  repay  me,  and  will  besides  be  en- 
abled to  return  me  this  trifling  service  "  (Shekalim,  Jer.  49,  ed.  Cr.). 

Verse  2. — "  Therefore^  when  thou  dost  thine  alma^  do  not  sound  a 
iammpet  hefore  thee^  as  the  hypocrites  do  in  the  synagogues  amd  in  the 
streetSy  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.  Verily  I  say  unto  youj 
They  have  their  refwardP 

The  Talmud,  which  expounds  everything  by  the  rule  of  exegesis, 

lias  preserved  us  a  very  ingenious  illustration  of  the  names  and  shape 

of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.     Gimel,  Daleth  (the  third  and  fourth  letters), 

initially  mean  "  Gomel  Dalim "  (be  benevolent  to  the  poor).     But 

why  does  the  Daleth  turn  its  back  upon  the  Gimel  ?    To  convey  a 

lesson  to  the  benevolent  to  give  his  alms  secretly,  and  not  to  hurt  the 

fcelings  of  the  poor  (Sabb.,  p.  104).     "  What  good  soever  thou  doest, 

4)  it  for  the  sake  of  thy  Maker ;  boast  not  of  it  to  thine  own  glory  " 

(Kedarim,  62).     "  Study  not  the  law  that  thou  mayest  be  called  a  wise 

'"^j  a  Rabbi,  and  a  teacher ;  but  study  for  love  of  the  law  "  (Ibid.). 

^erse  3. — "  But  when  thou  doest  aJ/ms^  let  not  thy  left  hcmd  hfiaw 
yjhai  thy  right  hand  doeth?^ 

A  similar  passage  occurs  in  the  Talmud,  but  more  striking  for  the 
logic  it  contains.  "  It  is  said,  '  One  hand  cannot  expiate  the  wrong  ot 
the  other,'  (Prov.  xi.  21),  meaning,  so  man  practises  with  one  hand 
virtues  of  humanity,  and  holds  forth  the  other  to  receive  their  reward. 
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>f  traffic,  where  the  article  is  delivwed  witli  one 
received  with  the  other ;  snch  a  man  will  oot  go 
i  Johanan  said  :  '  God  has  giren  man  two  baacls, 
lence  with  both  of  them ;  hot  whoeo  giveth  alms 
1,  and  steals  with  his  left,  his  right  haad  eaxmoi 

the  evil  it  has  committed '  "  (Yalkat  to  Prov.). 
!  thine  alms  may  he  in  secret,  and  thy  father  vho 
If  shall  reward  thee  openly." 
,  done  secretly,"  said  the  prophet  to  King  David  in 
rd,  "  I  will  bring  openly  before  all  Israel,  and  be- 
le  son  "  (2  Sam.  xii.  12.)  Kabbi  BenjamiQ  B^d, 
ining  of  the  passage :  '  If  man  hides  himself  in 
see  him '  [Jer.  xxiii.  24]  ) "  If  man  devotes  his  life 
aw  and  the  practice  of  its  precepts,  or  of  virtue  In 
1  bring  it  to  light,  and  likewise  when  man  sins  in 
:t  once  bnilt  a  city  with  many  subterranean  pss- 
Terns.  When  he  came  to  collect  his  rent,  the  in- 
3  pay,  and  hid  all  their  valuables  in  these  secret 
iclaimed  the  landlord,  "  yon  mean  to  conceal  your 
cret  vaults  from  rae  who  have  bnilt  the  city,  ana 
[-place  in  it  above  and  below  ground!"  In  lite 
3rd :  "  I,  who  have  formed  all  their  hearts,  know 
its  "  (Yalkut  to  Jer.,  23,  sec.  305). 
rses,  from  5  to  16,  refer  to  prayer.     The  Talmnd 

as  meritorions,  and  we  qnote  the  following  in- 
ans  the  passage  :  "  Ye  shall  not  eat  on  the  bloo4 
.t  means:  "Eat  nothing  before  you  have  given 
tor  for  your  blood"  [life]  (Beracboth,  10).  "He 
sighbor  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  has  ad- 
to  his  Maker,  commits  idolatry  with  man"  (Ibid. 
3  other  hand,  the  Talmud  considers  it  essentiallj 
•ayer  addressed  to  tlie  Almighty  must  be  accoin- 
of  heart  and  devotion  of  the  mind.  "  Prayer, 
\  like  a  body  wilhout  soul,"  is  the  pithy  sentence  (if 
who  is  engaged  in  prayer  shall  turn  his  eyes  lo 
e  his  heart  to  heaven  "  (Yebamotb,  p.  108).  "God 
ni  thit  call  upon  hira"  (Psalms  cxlv.  18).  Tliint 
h  unto  all  that  merely  call  upon  him,  for  our  veree 
se  who  will  call  upon  him  in  truth"  (Yalkut  to 
,yer  is  pure,"  said  Job  (xvi.  17)  ;  but  whose  prayer 
,  whose  hands  are  defiled  by  injustice."     (Sheinoth 
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Moreover,  the  Talmud  is  far  from  advocating  the  life  of  a  recluse, 
devoting  all  time  and  energy  to  life-long  prayers,  and  does  not  consider 
a  life  of  seclusion  frittered  away  in  visionary  enthusiasm  and  unprofit- 
able revery  as  meritorious ;  and  we  turn  to  the  following  passage  in 
Menachoth,  p.  996,  Siphri^  in  support  of  our  assertion  :  It  is  said, 
"  This  book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  but  thou 
fihalt  meditate  therein  day  and  night "  (Joshua  i.  8) ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  commanded  to  work  six  days,  and  to  rest  on  the  seventh. 
To  reconcile  these  two  conflicting  injunctions,  our  sages  have  ordained 
that  we  shall  say  morning  and  evening  the  prayer  "  Shemang,"  which 
shall  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

Verse  5. — "  And  when  thouprayest^  thou  shaU  not  he  as  the  hypocrites 
are^for  they  love  to  pray  standing  in  the  synagogues^'^ 

True,  the  Talmud  prefers  and  recommends  congregational  prayers  in 
the  Temple,  because  it  gives  more  solemnity  to  Divine  service,  and 
stimulates  the  souls  of  the  congregants  to  devotion,  while  private 
prayers  within  the  retirement  of  our  four  walls,  where  we  ai*e  surround- 
ed by  the  busy  life  of  family  concerns,  must  necessarily  lack  that  eleva- 
tion of  soul  without  which  prayers  are  only  lip-devotion.  "  I  address 
my  prayer  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  "  (Psalms  Ixix.  13). 
Which  time  can  then  be  considered  as  such  ? — "  The  time  when  a  whole 
congregation  prays  to  God  "^  (Berachoth,  ch.  .8).  But  with  whom  the 
right  is,  practice  has  decided  long  ago,  and  Christianity,  in  erecting 
churches  for  public  worship,  has  swerved  from  the  injunctions  of  its 

Master. 
Verse  6. — ''^But  when  thou  prayest^  enter  into  thy  closet^  and  when 

^wu  hast  shut  thy  door,  pi^ay  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret;  and  thy 

Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shaU  reward  thee  openly.'*^ 

The  Talmud  likewise  teaches  that  home  devotion  is  acceptable  to 
God.  Man  ought  to  address  his  prayer  to  God  in  the  temple  ;  if  there 
is  no  temple  in  the  place  where  he  resides,  let  him  pray  at  home.  If 
he  is  from  home,  he  may  pray  in  the  field  ;  and  if  there  he  be  prevent- 
ed from  doing  so,  let  him  offer  up  a  mental  prayer  (Pesikte  Yalkut  to 
Psalms,  ch.  4). 
Verse  7. — "  But  when  ye  pray^  icse  not  vain  repetitions,  as  the  /lea- 

iken  dor 

The  Talmud  pronounces  the  following  axiom :  "  Whatever  man  per- 
forms, whether  it  be  much  or  little,  let  it  be  with  k  pure  heart  for  the 
glory  of  God  "  (Menach.,  110 ;  Berachoth,  17).  A  disciple  read  prayers 
pubh'cly  in  the  presence  of  Rabbi  Eliezer.  His  prayer  was  devout,  but 
short.  The  other  pupils  who  attended  were  displeased  thereat,  and  com- 
plained to  the  Rabbi,  who  sided  with  the  disciple,  by  remarking  that 
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till  as  long  as  that  which  Moeee  uttered  for  Miriani, 
Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  beseech  thee  "  (Berachotb, 
yer,  man  oaght  not  to  introduce  too  manj  praises  of 
,  "  Silence  is  praise  unto  Thee;"  and  the  Talrand 
"  If  speaking  is  worth  a  sdang  [a  coin  of  Talroodi- 
tce  is  worth  two  "  (Megillah,  p.  18).  "  Aa  exceseiTe 
ance  the  value  of  the  diamond,  so  too  many  jH^iEes 
^lory  of  God  "  (Jer.  Ber,,  sec.  9,  p.  12,  ed.  Cr.). 
'.T father  hnovjeth  what  things  ye  hcKve  need  of" 
eared  up  the  temple,  that  every  one  who  was  afflicted 
>rayer  to  God,  and  invoke  his  heavenly  aid.  But  if 
ould  ask  of  God  anything  that  would  be  hurtful  to 
t  is  said,  "  Thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  the  heart :  grant 
3h  Thou  in  Thy  wisdom  knowest  would  be  beat  for 
ingmore"  (Treat.  Semachoth,sec.  6). 
father ^  wJio  art  in  heaven,  haUoioed  he  thy  name.'''' 
mencetneat  of  the  Christian  typical  prayer,  but  is 
am  pre-existing  Jewish  prayers,  which  are  still  pre- 
tj.  Thus,  every  Jew,  in  his  daily  morning  prayer, 
hy  name,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  world  ;  "  and  in  his  even- 
ite,  "  Our  Father,  wlio  art  in  lieaven,  proclaim  tlie 
),  and  establish  Thy  kingdom  perpetually,  and  reign 
lity." 
',y  Hngdotn  come  ;  Thy  wiH  be  done  on  earth  at  Hit 

contained  in  the  prayer  which  forms  the  conclusion 
•vice,  and  runs  aa  follows  :   '*  We  hope  in  Thee,  0 

make  Thy  glorious  omnipotence  speedily  manifest, 
ly  heavenly  kingdom."  With  regard  to  the  second, 
almud  ;  "  If  any  one  is  on  a  journey,  or  otherwise 
let  him  repeat  the  following  short  prayer :  '  Our 
II  heaven,  Thy  will  be  done  on  high.      Vouchsafe  t« 

and  tranquil  mind  to  those  who  honor  Thee  on 
jarA,  what  seems  good  in  Thy  sight  * "  (Berachotli; 

ve  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 
:  in  Pi-overbs  {xxx,  8).  When  the  proselyte  Aqaila 
^F,  he  asked  him,  "  Should  the  entire  prospect  of  a 
lerely  in  the  promise,  '  He  loveth  the  stranger,  to 
1  raiment'  ? "  (Dent.  x.  11.)  Whereupon  the  Rabbi 
this  BO  very  little  in  thine  eyes  ?  And  yet  it  is  what 
1  of  God,  when  he  had  fled  from  his  father's  house, 
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viz.,  '  Give  me  only  bread  to  eat,  and  raiment  to  put  on '  "  (Bereshith 
Eabba,  Parasha,  70). 
Verse  12. — "  Andforgvoe  U3  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our  debtors.^^ 
The  introduction  to  night  prayers  runs  as  follows :  "  Lord  of  the  uni- 
verse !  I  forgive  every  one  who  has  this  day  vexed  or  offended  me,  or 
who  has  injured  me,  either  bodily,  or  in  my  property  or  honor  ;  and 
jnay  no  one  be  punished  by  Thee  for  my  sake."  The  conclusion  of  the 
Bjime  prayer  reiterates,  "  Forgive,  O  Lord,  those  who  have  this  day  of- 
fended me."  "  Which  of  thy  noble  qualities,"  asked  the  disciples  of 
their  Kabbi,  "  wouldst  thou  particularly  recommend  us  for  imitation  ? " 
"  I  never  laid  on  my  couch,"  rejoined  the  truly  pious  Kabbi,  "  harbor- 
ing any  ill-feeling  in  my  breast  against  any  one  "  (Jer.  Taanith,  sec. 
ii.  p.  67,  a). 

Verse  13. — ^^And  lead  tbs  not  into  temptation,  htU  deliver  u»  from 
evil/  for  thine  is  the  hmgdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  for 
eoer?^ 

Every  Jew,  in  his  morning  prayer,  addresses  his  supplication  to  God 
in  the  following  words  ;  "  Let  us,  O  Lord,  not  fall  into  the  power  of 
sin,  transgression,  or  iniquity,  and  lead  us  not  into  tempation.  Sab- 
due  our  inclinations,  that  they  may  be  subservient  unto  Thee."  I  will 
also  quote  here  the  soul-stirring  prayer  of  a  Jewish  maiden,  which  the 
Talmud  has  preserved,  and  which  was  couched  in  the  following  words : 
"  Lord  of  the  universe !  In  this  world  there  are  wicked  sinners  and 
pious  men  ;  for  the  one  thou  hast  in  store  the  Oehinom,  for  the  other 
the  Paradise.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  through  me  no  man  shall  fall  into 
temptation,  which  leads  to  Gehinom  "  (Sota,  p.  22).  As  for  the  other 
part  of  the  verse,  we  meet  with  the  identical  words  in  the  morning  ser- 
vice^ and  in  the  hymn  chanted  at  the  opening  of  the  holy  ark,  when  the 
ecroU  of  the  law  is  taken  out :  ^'  Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness, 
power,  glory,  and  majesty,"  which  is  an  original  passage  in  1  Chron. 
xxix.  11. 

Verses  14  and  16. — ^'For  if  you  forgive  men  thei/r  trespasses,  yov/r 
hea/omly  Father  wiU  also  forgi/ve  you.  But  if  you  forgive  not  men 
thm  trespasses^  neither  will  your  Father  forgive  yov/r  trespasses.^^ 

"At  the  time  of  a  great  drought,"  relates  the  Talmud,  "Rabbi 
Biezer  ministered  before  the  holy  ark,  and  addressed  prayers  to  God 
for  rain  ;  but  no  rain  came,  though  he  had  recited  twenty-four  bene- 
dictions.    Next  to  him  Rabbi  Akiba  took  his  place,  and  the  Lord  was 
entreated  of  him  ;  not  because  the  latter  was  more  pious,  but  because 
lie  pardoned  those  who  had  offended  him,  God  heard  his  prayer  "  (Taanith, 
25,  h),    Rabba  said,    ^^  He  who  forgives  trespasses  committed  against 
him  by  man,  his  trespasses  will  also  be  forgiven  by  God  ;  for  it  is  said, 
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liqnity'  (Micali  tH.  18),  namely,  of  liim  who  himself 
es  "  (Rosh  Hashana,  17). 

17  treat  on  fasting.  TheTalmnd  holds  fasting,  when 
Ration,  as  very  unprofitable  and  of  very  little  merit ; 
when  often  and  deliberately  repeated,  as  sinful.  Thus 
le  who  mortifies  himself  by  fasting  is  called  a  einner; 
Tib.  vi.  11), '  He  shall  mate  an  atonement  for  him,  for 
ed  against  liis  own  body  ;  although  he  [the  Nazarile] 
id  from  drinking  wine,  lie  was  considered  as  having 
i\  act"  {Taanith,  11). 

mmended  by  the  Talmud  as  meritorious  only  when  it 
iltaneonsly  with  true  repentance  and  oilier  acts  of  ex- 
e  Talmud,  in  establishing  divine  service  on  a  pnhlic 

"  one  of  the  elders  shall  exhort  the  congregation  to 
lold  out  the  example  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh,  of 
id,  '  And  God  saw  their  sackcloth  and  their  fastings,' 
:ir  works,  and  that  they  tnrned  from  their  evil  ways; 
1  of  the  evil,  and  he  did  it  not'  (Jonah  iii.  10).  And 
Fear  your  hearts,  and  not  yonr  garments' "  (Taanith, 

time  of  the  holy  temple,  tJiei-e  was  one  particnlar 

■  (AnsAe  Mahamad),  who  fasted  four  days  in  every 
ond  day  of  the  week,  for  the  safety  of  those  who  were 
e  across  the  sea ;  on  the  third  day,  for  those  who  were 
3esert ;  on  the  fourth  day,  on  account  of  the  mortality 
and  on  the  fifth  day,  for  the  safe  delivery  of  women 
on  Friday  and  Sabbath  they  did  not  fust,  on  aeeonnt 

■  theSabbatli;  nor  on  Sunday,  that  the  surrounding 
t  imagine  that  the  Jews  kept  their  weekly  day  of  rest 
it  time  also  Sunday]  as  a  day  of  mourning  and  fasting 
Elalacha,  5). 

ioreover,  when  ye  fast,  he  not  as  the  hypocriteB,  of  a 
for  iJtey  disfigure  their  far,e8,  that  they  m-ay  appear 

lerates  an  opposite  example  of  hypocrisy  in  thefol- 
'  She  [the  hypocritical  woman]  indulges,  and  wipeth 
ith,  1  have  done  no  wickedness"  (Prov.  xxx.'20). 
as  overlaid  with  gold  lioth  within  and  witbont(Exo- 
I  which  we  may  derive  the  lesson,  that  the  outward 
liarmony  with  the  in  ward  man  ;  but  of  the  hypocrite, 
t  belies  his  sanctified  mien,  it  is  said,  "  He  drinketh 
r"  (Job  XV.  16),  which  shows  no  external  mark  in 
,  (Yoma,  72,  b). 
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In  conclusion,  we  must  here  remark — and  we  think  we  can  do  bo 
without  being  accused  of  partiality — that  the  taunt  which  in  this  chap- 
ter is  levelled  against  hypocrisy  cannot  be  addressed  to  the  Pharisees ; 
for  we  can  adduce  the  testimony  of  their  deadliest  enemy,  in  exonera- 
tion of  any  such  accusation.  King  Janaeus — whom  they  refused  to  ad- 
rait  to  the  priesthood,  because  they  questioned  the  legitimacy  of  his 
birth,  and  who,  to  avenge  this  insult  [Kydushim,  65,  a]j  had  massacred 
a  great  number  of  them — when  he  was  stretched  on  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  felt  his  end  fast  approaching,  addressed  to  his  inconsolable  queen 
the  following  memorable  words:  "Be  not  afraid  of  either  Pharisees 
or  non-Pharisees ;  but  beware  of  the  hypocrites  {hat8ebungim\  who  are 
capable  of  acting  as  Zimri  did  [Numb.  xxv.  14],  and  claim  the  reward 
ofaPhineas"  [Sota,  22,  J]. 

Verees  19  and  20. — **  Lay  not  up  for  your  self  treasures  on  earthy 
where  moth  and  rust  do  corrupt^  and  wJiere  thieves  hreah  through  and 
steal;  hut  lay  tip  for  yourselves  treasttres  in  heaven^  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  does  corrupt^  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  through  and 
steaU' 

The  Talmud  enjoins  this  moral  more  strikingly  and  practically  by 
attributing  it  to  the  benevolent  proselyte,  Munbaz.  This  prince,  at  a 
time  of  great  famine,  distributed  his  own  treasures  and  those  which 
his  ancestore  had  hoarded  up,  among  the  poor  and  needy.  His  brethren 
and  relations  upbraided  him  with  a  conduct  which,  in  their  eyes,  was 
as  improvident  as  it  was  unwarranted.  "Your  ancestors,"  said  they, 
"did  not  only  accumulate  treasures  themselves,  but  increased  those 
they  inherited  from  their  forefathers;  but  you  squander  your  own  and 
those  of  your  ancestors."  Munbaz  magnanimously  answered,  "My 
fathers  laid  up  treasures  on  earth,  but  I  lay  up  treasures  in  heaven. 
My  fathers  laid  up  treasures  where  they  will  not  profit  them,  but  I  lay 
up  treasures  where  they  will  yield  eternal  fruits.  My  fathera  laid  up 
treasures  where  the  rapacity  of  man  could  rob  them,  but  I  lay  them 
Qp  in  a  place  where  no  human  hand  can  reach  them.  My  fathers 
accnmulated  treasures  of  money,  but  I,  treasures  of  souls.  My  fathers 
collected  riches  which  they  had  to  leave  to  others,  but  I  work  for  my 
own  salvation.  My  fathers  labored  for  this  world,  and  I  for  a  better 
world"  [Baba  Bathra,  11 ;  Jer.  Peah,  16,  ed.  Or. ;  Tos.  Peah,  sec.  i.]. 

Verse  21. — ^'^  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be 
aUor 

"A  wise  man's  heart  is  at  his  right,  but  a  fool's  heart  at  his  left" 
[Eccl.  X.  2],  The  first  alludes  to  Moses,  and  the  second  to  the  sons  of 
fieaben  and  Gad  [Namb.  xxxii.  16],  because  they  considered  earthly 
possessions  above  precious  souls  [Medrash  Babba  to  Matot]. 

.^  (To  be  oontiiiaed.) 
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itance  and  regret  we  were  compelled  to  forego  tlie 
icipated  in  attending  the  meeting  recently  lield  in 
pose  of  organizing  a  Jewish  Publication  Soeiety. 
ement  demanded  our  presence  elsewhere,  and  thus 
lartieipating  in  the  good  work  of  the  evening,  and 
fford  of  enconrf^ement  to  the  initiators  of  the 
erefore  in  this,  the  first  issue  of  The  New  Era 
sire  to  express  the  great  satisfaction  we  experience 
ociety  of  such  incalculable  use  to  the  rising  genera- 
as  been  permanently  established,  under  auspices 
)ly  for  its  future  success.  Tlie  constitution  of  tlie 
s  fully  declares  its  objects : — ■ 

nif  alive  to  tbe  want  of  EnglUh  books  aa  sources  of  infiirnu- 
,ncl  liierature,  and  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  supply 
tton,  in  the  English  language,  of  approved  standard  works, 

as  to  foster  literary  talent,  as  well  as  a  taste  for  inBtnictive 
iucceas  of  a  united  enterprise  where  individual  efforts  niglit 
KiatioD,  and  adopted  <he  subjoined  Constitution,  for  the  por- 

lis  very  desirable  object: 

ciety  shall  be  the  publication  of  books  on  Jewish  Life,  Hie- 

the  diifusion  of  correct  infonnation  concerning  tbeee  impor- 
edge — provided  that  no  ritual,  or  prayer-books,  or  specific 
blisbed  by  the  Society " 

rting  was  not  largely  attended,  the  spirit  which  has 
ill  classes  of  Jewish  society  is  exceedingly  gratify- 
in,  literary  men,  and  merchants,  irrespective  of 
ces  of  opinion  on  ritualistic  and  ceremonial  ques- 
mestly  exist  among  them,  appear  in  tliis  instance 
1  laudable  desire  for  union,  and  to  be  willing  to 
prejudices  and  predilections  for  the  general  weal, 
suggestive,  and  amply  demonstrates  the  truth  of 
ivhieh  we  have  constantly  endeavored  to  urge  upon 
t.  shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  where  the  leadeiB 
in  quarrelling  atnong  themselves,  and  will  work 
r  some  truly  worthy  purpose,  there  is  no  danger  of 
followers.  We  have  always  maintained  that  in 
s  feeling  which  exists  among  oar  clergy  will  be 
red   between    their   respective   congr^ations.    If 
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clergymen,  who  should  be  lovers  and  earnest  seekers  of  peace,  oppose 
each  other's  projects,  use  vituperative  language  against  each  other,  both 
in  the  pulpit  and  in  the  press,  and  otherwise  strive  to  foment  discord, 
it  k  not  to  be  wondered  at  if,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  their  flocks 
also  forget  that  "all  Israel  are  brethren,"  and  imitate  the  bad  ex- 
ample of  their  pastors.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  our  ministers  will 
exercise  that  charity  in  practice  which  they  know  so  well  how  to  preach 
in  theory,  will  be  more  forbearing  to  each  other,  more  lenient  with  one 
another's  faults  (for  they  all  have  faults  though  th*ey  are  ministers), 
more  thoughtful  of  Jewish  interests  at  large,  and  less  of  their  own 
personal  dignity  and  pet  schemes,  the  result  naturally  will  be  that  the 
congregations  are  drawn  closer  together  by  the  ties  of  friendsliip  and 
brotherly  love.  When,  therefore,  any  project  is  contemplated  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  which  would  really  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results  to  all  classes,  it  is  certain  to  receive  the  united  support  of  our 
brethren.  Such  has  fortunately  been  the  case  with  the  Publication 
Society.  Our  clergy,  or  at  lestst  many  of  them,  are  united  not  only  on 
the  general  plan,  but  on  the  details  of  the  movement,  and  from  every 
side  we  find  a  proper  response  from  the  people. 

This  shows  also  that,  in  all  raattere  where  the  vital  interests  of  our 
community  are  concerned,  the  clergy  and  the  laity  should  labor  to- 
gether, and  should  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  each  other's  councils.     It 
is  worse  than  folly  to  believe  that  ecclesiastical  conventions,  from  which 
the  laity  are  excluded,  can  accomplish  great  objects,  the  entire  success 
of  which  must  depend  upon  the  material  support  given  by  the  people. 
At  the  very  commencement  of  the  late  unfortunate  paper  warfare  be- 
tween our  ministers— even  before  the  Cincinnati  Conference  had  con- 
vened— we  advocated  the  necessity  and  right  of  submitting  all  matters 
affecting  the  communal  interests,  provided  they  were  not  purely  of  an 
ecclesiastical  nature,  to  conferences  in  which  the  congregations  shall  be 
represented  by  one  or  more  of  themselves  as  well  as  by  their  ministers. 
All  of  our  so-called  "  Eabbinical  Conventions "  have  signally  failed 
in  carrying  out  their  gigantic  schemes,  mainly  because  they  under- 
took too  much,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  powers  which  thej'  did  not 
possess.     We  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  great  zeal   and  ability  of 
^any  of  our  ministers ;  we  know  full  well  what  they  are  capable  of^ 
doing,  if  they  will  only  be  united;  but  we  know,  also,  wherein  their 
weakness  lies,  and  what  they  are  totally  incapable  of  accomplishing, 
nnless  backed  by  their  flocks.     But  if  even  this  were  otherwise,  we  ask 
whether  it  is  just  and  proper  for  a  dozen  or  more  clergymen  to  meet 
together  in  holy  conclave,  close  their  doors  on  the  laity,  and,  after 
having  arranged  matters  to  please  themselves,  appeal  to  their  congre- 
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ive  determined  to  eetablish  sncli  a  society,  or 
.  chnnty,  and  you  most  Sad  the  moDey  for  the 

ive  practically  answered  the  question  by  very 
oceedings  of  Bucli  <!onveDtion3,  and  withholding 
easures  propi^ed.  But  how  different  has  beeo 
ublication  Society !  The  advice  and  cordial  co- 
Bre  called  into  requisition  at  the  very  outset; 
established  under  their  own  auspices,  hence  it 
,hein,  and  will  be  more  and  more,  as  an  institu- 
tion— aa  their  own  offspring — which  must  re- 
Vhy  have  our  Orphan  Asylum,  Hospital,  and 
jat  charities,  proved  so  successful  ?  Is  it  merely 
1  so  praiseworthy  i  We  admit  that  the  Jewish 
!  appeal  of  charity,  and  that,  no  matter  whence 
lice  made  is  sure  to  meet  with  a  noble  response, 
more,  arid  it  is  tliis:  The  institutions  of  which 
with  the  people,  and  the  people  with  them; 
Id  on  every  Israelitish  heart ;  they  reflect  honor 
community ;  they  were  founded  by  the  people, 

0  people,  and  there  are  few  of  our  brethren  so 
aroud  of  their  existence.  We  trust  most  fe^ 
y  the  Ameriean-Jewish  Publication  Society  be 
ushered  into  existence  by  the  people;  its  sphere 

1  not  merely  to  a  particular  class  or  section,  but 
ity;  let  ns  hope,  then,  that  the  entire  coin- 
i  welfare.  Let  us  hope  also  that,  as  the  ciei^ 
ing  harmoniously  together,  some  steps  will  be 
ng  a  proper  Jewish  Board  of  Representatives, 
volving  Israel's  welfare  can  in  future  be  sob- 
it  which  the  formation  of  this  new  Society  has 
I  the  union  between  the  so-called  orthodox  and 
Q  initiatory  meeting  both  elements  were  well 
;al  reformer  and  the  nitra-orthodox  were  then", 
couragement  to  the  movement.  This  is  indeed 
differences  on  religious  questions  which  exist 
■  as  to  warrant  the  slightest  separation.  Wfl 
ny  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  two  schools 
1  on  the  part  of  those  who  exhibit  it.  In  God's 
ices  will  also  be  reckoned  among  the  tilings  of 
it  needs  no  gift  of  prophecy  to  say  that  that 
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time  is  not  far  distant.  But  if  even  these  differences  were  likely  to 
exist  always,  there  would  still  be  no  reason  for  a  lack  of  proper  broth- 
erly feeling.  We  all  have  the  same  god-like  faith,  the  same  noble 
history,  the  same  grand  mission;  and  whether  certain  dogmas  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected,  or  certain  ceremonies  maintained -or  abrogated, 
either  by  individuals  or  by  congregations,  are  matters  altogether  irre- 
levant to  Israel's  general  duty.  United  we  should  ever  remain,  and 
unitedly  we  should  labor  for  every  project  which  may  tend  to  educate 
and  elevate  the  rising  generation.  If  the  Publication  Society  does 
nothing  else  save  effecting  this  union,  it  will  still  have  accomplished  a 
Doble  task. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however,  that  this  Society,  if  properly 
managed,  will  prove  in  every  way  an  inestimable  boon  to  the  Jewish 
public.  In  fact,  its  establishment  has  become  an  actual  necessity,  for 
onr  sons  and  daughters  are  growing  up  in  perfect  ignorance  of  every- 
thing which  as  Israelites  they  should  know.  The  very  principles  and 
ground-work  of  Judaism  they  are  unacquainted  with,  and  except  that 
they  were  born  in  the  Jewish  faith,  they  know  not  why  they  belong 
to  it.  And  how,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  this  be  otherwise  ? 
The  literary  treasures  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathei's,  and  which  for 
sublimity  of  thought,  depth  of  feeling,  and  beauty  of  language,  are 
unequalled  by  the  literature  of  any  other  people,  are  sealed  books  to  our 
youth  simply  because  they  are  unacquainted  with  the  languages  in  which 
they  are  written.  The  majority  of  these  works  are  written  in  Hebrew, 
and  although  a  few  have  been  translated  into  German,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  the  bulk  of  them  remain  untranslated.  Now  the  Hebrew  is  a 
dead  language,  and  it  is  useless  to  imagine  that  it  will  ever  be  revived. 
For  a  time  to  come  it  may  be  partly  retained  in  our  rituals,  but  for 
practical  purposes  it  will  never  be  studied  except  by  theologians  and 
philologists  ;  nor  can  any  but  the  visionary  expect  that  in  the  United 
States  of  America  any  foreign  language  will  eventually  supersede  the 
vernacular.  We  know  there  are  some,  even  among  our  ministers,  who, 
because  unable  themselves  to  speak  English,  strive  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  their  German  sermons  are  sufficient  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  our  youth.  We  do  not  intend  to  show  the  folly  of  this 
doctrine,  for  it  is  self-evident,  and  every  day  only  adds  additional  proof 
of  the  imperative  necessity  for  English  preaching  and  English  books  on 
the  subject  of  our  religion  and  histoiy. 

If,  then,  the  promotere  of  this  organization  are  indeed  "  keenly 
alive  to  the  wants  of  English  books  as  sources  of  information  on 
Jewish  history  and  literature,"  and  will  show  the  public  that  they 
faithfully  intend  to  carry  out  their  laudable  design  without  regard  to 
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tliey  will  BOOH  be  able  to  build  up  an  institn- 
well  be  proud.  Let  tliem  therefore  be  espe- 
tion  of  the  works  which  are  to  be  presented 
I,  all,  let  them  see  that  those  worka,  whatever 
iginal  or  translated,  are  intrusted  to  compe- 
oughly  familiar  with  the  English  langaage. 
a  good  and  noble  work,  we  appeal  to  onr 
:!onntry.  For  your  interests  and  those  of  your 
been  established.  Good  wishes  alone  caaoot 
Jur  love  and  veneration  for  our  hallowed  reli- 
I  than  empty  words,  send  your  naiues  and 
he  Committee,  and  do  all  you  can  to  indace 
nple.  "Work  together,  work  cheerfully,  aod 
t  will  be  yours. 
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(road  tongue. 

is  usually  its  author. 

!•  is  often  despised,  but  riches  cover  folly. 

■  is  preferable  to  a  deceitful  relative. 

lied  among  men  !     He  who  can  behold  wilh- 

iessions  of  another. 

if  the  avaricious,  is  like  him  who  attempts  to 

BE. 

to  the  slanderer  will  forfeit  the  friendship  of 
id  dearest  kinsman. 

ever  render  his  presence   troublesome,  nor 
,re  unwilling  to  listen  to  him. 
iwiue,  for  they  are  valueless  to  them  ;  intrust 

cannot  appreciate  it ;  for  wisdom  is  desrer 
«ekB  it  not,  is  inferior  to  the  brute. 
tied  thus :    1st.  Tlie  learned  man,  who  is  cou- 

may  he  termed  truly  wise — of  hiin  shalt  tlion 
f  learned,  but  unconscious  of  his  Icaroing, 

may  not  further  forget  it.  3d.  If  ignorant, 
ce,  instruct  h'.m.  4th.  But  if  ignorant,  and 
e  is  a  fool,  dismiss  him. 


LITERARY  NOTIO: 
The  Calamities  and  Quarrels  of  Acthok 
respecting  their  Moral  and  Literary  Cliara 
our  Literary  History,  By  Isaac  Dihkaell 
GiOHT  Hon.  B.  Disraeli.  2  vols.  New  Y 
The  Calauities  of  Authors  exhibits  the 
most  authors  have  to  undergo  in  the  pursuit  c 
title  of  Author,'*  writes  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  still  rets 
our  youth,  and  is  consecrated  by  ages.  Yet  w 
would  consent  to  see  his  son  devote  himself  to 
....  Most  authors  close  their  lives  in  apati 
many  live  by  means  which  few  of  them  would 
The  little  encouragement  and  less  remuneratior 
notwithstanding  their  arduous  labors  and  the  f 
fer  on  society,  have  in  all  ages  been  jnst  gruuu' 
does  not  seem  that  the  present  age  forms  an; 
the  times  of  Mr,  Disraeli  did  not,  for  he  limited 
to  recent  dates.  "Besides  the  perpetual  strufi 
are  also  moral  canses  which  influence  the  li 
tbeee  our  autlior  has  developed  from  the  confec 
uid  from  the  events  of  their  lives. 

The  Quarrels  of  Authors  is  a  continuation 
exposes  "  the  secret  arts  of  calamny,  the  mali 
and  the  evil  prepossessions  of  unjust  hatred." 
in  information  and  hold  deservedly  the  high  pli 
our  literature.  The  edition  before  its  is  marked 
Uste  which  Mr.  Widdleton  displayed  in  prodncii 
Amenities  of  Literature,"  already' noticed  in 
entire  set  of  books  is  in  uniform  type,  paper,  am 
as  we  know,  the  best  and  moat  complete  edition  i 
Mies  Columbia's  Public  School  ;  or,  "Will  n 
Cosmopolitan.  With  72  illustrations  by 
York  :  Francis  B.  Fdt  tfe  Co. 
With  remarkable  cleverness  does  this  broch 
cosmopolitan,  reliearse  the  great  political  event 
in  this  land  of  "  equal  rights  to  all."  The  writ 
faniona  illustrator  are  well  matched,  and  both  h 
perfection. 
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)e  rule  of  this  city  bj  detnf^ogucs,  and  the 
i  which  the  Eomao  Catholic  Church  is  making 
ap  to  the  public  gaze  in 'such  a  manner  as  lo 
and  careful  thought.  Althougli  on  this  aa  on 
ereat  hits  are  made,  there  is  nothing  coareeor 
and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  it  does  not  dis- 
r  raillery  so  common  to  satires  of  that  nature. 

I  Faibt  Stobies.  Illnstrated  by  various  artists. 
ork  :    George  RouUedge  06  Sons. 

>RY  OF  THE  lioBINS,  IN  WoEDS  OF  OnE  StIJ-ABLE. 

wETE,  D.D.  Kew  York  :  G:  Rou&ed^e  db  Son*. 
enile  books  has  commenced,  and  from  the  speci- 
I.  Boutledge  &  Suns  seem  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
t  of  the  above-named  books  contains  a  collection 
which  delighted  our  childhood,  and  which  have 
igain  in  every  home  where  English  is  spoken. 
IS  three  hundred  and  eiglity  illustrations  by  such 
n  Gilbert,  J.  D.  WatsoD,  Harrison  Weir,  Alfred 
.  Browne.  The  engravers  are  the  well-known 
jondon.  Of  the  second  vohmie  we  have  merely 
;le  indicates,  it  is  the  original  vei-sion  of  Mrs. 
>een  reproduced  in  monosyllables,  and  altered  so 
;y  of  very  young  children.     It  is  illustrated  bv 


ES  :  Heat — Light — ELECTSicnr.  By  Thomas 
M.A.  J(ew  Tork:  Taintor  Bros. 
of.  Pynchon's  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 
id  has  been  prepared  as  much  for  the  use  of 
is  for  that  of  students  in  academies,  colleges, 
The  subjects  which  have  received  careful  elab- 
Adiant  Heat,  the  transmission  of  Heat  through 
he  Steam  Engine,  the  chemical  influence  of  Light, 
im  Analysis,  the  Galvanic  Battery,  the  Electric 
ntic  Telegraph,  Electro-Magnetic  Engines,  tiie 
the  Goils  of  Page  and  Ruhmkorif,  and  the  M^- 
es  of  Saxton,  Page,  Holmes,  Wilde,  and  Ladd- 
lome  inconsistencies,  which,  perhaps,  from  the 
reatment,  were  unavoidable.  As  a  whole,  how- 
on  the  Pi-otessor,  and  will  doubtless  prove  a  book 
ally  to  those  who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  tlie 
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ANTIQUITY    AND    MOSAISM. 

FBOU   THB    OEBHAN   OF   DR.    LrDWIO   FHILIPP60HN. 

BY  AKNA   lUBU.  QOLDBlflD. 

(  CowdmlEd  fnm  paga  St.) 

IE  Iiiatorj  of  creation,  aa  given  in  Scripture,  must  by  do  means  be 
1  in  a  literal  sense.  It  imparte  to  us  only  the  great  ideae,  by  which 
ireiiCion  is  conceivable  to  our  faculties.  We  learn  that  universal 
ence  became  gradually  more  special,  and  in  this  manner  the  whole 
res8  of  creation  is  rendered  intelligible, 
ret  there  was  chaos,  then  light,  then  expansion,  etc     We  are  told 

in  process  of  time,  the  creation  regularly  developed  itself;  that 
^ibre  God  had  thus  set  it  forth  from  the  beginning  on  certain  fixed 
,  from  which,  after  different  revolutions,  a  settled  order,  a  cycle  of 
proceeded.  By  the  "  world  "  Moaaism  understands  the  aggregate 
I  specialties  existing  by  reason  of  the  laws  of  nature  established  by 
At  tlie  head  of  these  specialties,  as  the  most  perfect  specialty, 
is  man.     The  perfection  of  specialty  in  him  consists  in  this  :  that 

on  one  hand  aione,  in  connection  with  the  material  Universality, 
isting  of  the  aggregate  of  all  specialties — the  world ;  while,  on  the 
r,  he  returns  to  the  absolut«  Universality — to  God. 
osaism  ascribes  to  man  a  dual  nature,  formed  of  body  and  sodI  ;  but 
duality  is  again  a  higher  unity,  as  we  sliall  have  occasion  to  show 
after.  With  reference  to  the  creation  of  the  lower  animals,  the 
'tnral  phrase  is,  "  God  created  it,"  but  in  the  creation  of  man  a 
fold  act  is  announced :  He  formed  him  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earths 

specialtj  of  the  material  world,  and  breathed  into  bis  nostrils  thb 
OL.  U.— 7 
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>f  life;  gave  liiin  His  "S[>int,"  as  it  is  said  previously  totlw 

My  Spirit  in  men  shall  not  always  succumb."  By  this  Spirit 
■elated  to  the  absolute  Universality — to  God  :  "  Created  iu  Hi» 
It  follows,  from  the  nature  of  Mosaism,  that  the  image  of  the 
n  timn  can  relate  to  the  Spirit  alone,  as  the  repeated  assertiun 
d  is  "  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  .clearly  demonstratea. 
is  the  most  important  of  all  the  teachings  of  Mosaism  in  refer- 
man,  and  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  fabric  is  erected,  and  by 
:s  symmetry  becomes  most  manifest :  God's  likeness  to  dualistic 
the  side  of  the  Spirit.  As  the  chief  feature  of  this  Divine 
,  Iilosaism  points  to  freedom  and  free  agency.  Han  shall  hare 
n  over  all  creatures'  around   him:  he  assigns  to   them  tbeir 

Adam  can  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  but  be  can  also  abstwn ; 
n  act  righteously,  but  also  wickedly.      Again,  when  the  entire 

promulgated,  the, words  ran,  "  Behold !  I  have  put  before  thee 
i  Death  ;  choose  Life."  Theie  is  nowhere  in  Mosaism  a  trace 
ivincible  Necessity  of  the  Sabeans,  who  believed  ihe  destiny  of 
be  influenced  by  the  stars,  nor  of  tJie  inscrutable  Destiny  of  the 
?,  nor  of  the  irrevocable  Fate  of  the  Greeks  and  Koinans,  to 
ven  Jnpiter  and  all  the  gods  were  subject.  Mosaism  declares 
be  free  and  self-determining,  for  he  beare  the  image  of  God. 
f  the  natnre  of  man  is  dual,  connected  on  one  hand  with  the 
1  world,  and  on  the  other  with  God ;  if  his  spirit  is  created  in 
mess  of  God,  and  therefore  free  and  self-determining — then  it 
tiiat  the  aim  and  purport  of  his  life  mast  be  to  strive  after  b 
:ater  resemblance  to  God ;  to  promote  the  egress  of  the  epirit 
s  bodily  specialty,  and  make  it  approximate  to  the  imiveresU 
ol  the  egotism  of  his  physical  nature  ;  not  like  the  Indian,  to 
it  and  place  in  its  stead  the  egotism  of  a  passive  intellectual 
y  command  and  to  regulate  it,  and  to  resolve  it  into  the 
il  by  the  practice  of  love  and  justice.  "  Bo  thou  holy  as  the 
ly  God  is  holy."     "Thou  shalt  be  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy 

But  this  very  freedom  of  man,  this  self-determining  power, 
^vil  possible  as  well  as  good.  He  can  give  himself  up  to  the 
of  his  material  natnre ;  he  can  wantonly  combat  those 
es  which  tend  to  stem  the  tide  of  his  desires,  and  give  free 
[0  sensual  passions,  to  anger,  or  to  avarice.     In  a  word,  he  can 

sin.  Two  kinds  of  sin  are  represented  in  Scriptnre,  oM 
;  the  sensual  nature  of  man  in  itself,  and  the  other,  the  obstacle 
society  places  to  the  indulgence  of  individnal  desires.  In  the 
tance,  man  deviates  from  the  destination  divinely  assigned  to 
1  the  other  he  violates  the  right  of  his  fellow-creatnre.    Tlieee 
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two  phases  of  transgression  are  illustrated  in  the  history  of  Paradise 
and  the  fratricide  of  Cain.  In  both  instances,  in  the  violation  of  God's 
command  and  of  the  right  of  his  brother,  man  commits  sin.  The 
object  of  these  narratives  is  to  proclaim,  not  the  origin  of  hereditary 
sin,  in  which  the  nullification  of  man's  freedom  and  self-determining 
power  would  be  involved,  but  the  inherent  possibility  »of  sin  in  man. 
This  possibility  iji-'i^u  is  a  consequence  of  man's  dual  nature,  and  of  his 
freedom.  Thus  tV^  question,  "  How  can  sin  exist  in  God's  perfect 
woild?"  is  answered  in  Mosaism  by  anticipation.  Sin  is  not  a 
nniversal^  an  absolute  existence,  but  a  condition  of  the  individual  in 
relation  to  himself,  of  which  the  effect  is  limited  to  that  individual,  and 
extends  not  to  the  universal.  Indeed,  sin,  as  an  attestation  of  the 
freedom  and  self-detenuining  faculty  of  man,  is  considered,  from  a 
[  general  point  of  view,  good.  For  the  Persian,  sin  is  a  furtherance  of 
'  the  power  of  darkness,  of  the  god  of  evil — Ahriman,  and  therefore  of 
general  import.  In  Mosaism,  sin  is  merely  a  circumstance  pertaining 
to  the  individual  sinner,  and  entirely  without  general  bearing.  Sin  is 
not  the  nature  of  man,  but  a  possibility  in  the  nature  of  man.  Mosaism 
recognizes  man  as  the  unity  of  body  and  spirit ;  by  the  former,  linked 
to  the  egotism  of  malerial  nature;  in  the  latter,  godlike,  free,  and  self- 
determining,  consequently  having  the  destination  of  nearer  approxima- 
tion to  God,  but  also  the  possibility  of  sin. 

Such  are  the  teachings  of  Mosaism  respecting  God,  the  world,  and 
man.  Wliat  is  the  relation  which  God  holds  to  the  world  and  to 
man? 

The  relation  of  God  to  the  visible  world  Ho  created,  and  to  which 
He  assigned  tixed  laws  and  order,  by  means  of  which  it  endures,  is  not 
identical  with  the  relation  He  holds  to  nian,  made  in  his  image,  having 
the  destination  granted  him  of  ever  nearer  approach  to  his  Maker,  yet 
possessing,  bj'  retison  of  his  free  will,  the  power  of  pureuing  a  contrary 
coarse. 

For  the  better  definition  of  our  meaning  we  will  make  use  of  the 
terms  direct  and  indirect.  The  Creator  is  in  indirect  relation  with  the 
torld — it  exists  by  reason  of  the  immutable  laws  He  established  ;  but 
tith  the  buman  soul,  formed  after  His  own  likeness.  He  is  in  direct 
Illation :  for  here  there  must  be  assumed  on  the  part  of  the  human 
mind  a  free  development,  and  on  the  part  of  God  a  continual  operation. 
That  such  a  direct  relation  of  God  to  man  must  exist,  is  self-evident 
from  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  thence  deducible 
destination  of  man.  God  made  him  in  His  own  image,  thus  in  direct 
connection  wifh  Himself.  But  wherein  consists  this  direct  relation 
^  God  to  man  ?     1st.  In  the  continual  provid^ntiaZ  guidance  of  the 
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destiny  of  manhind.     God  having  created  man  with  the  capability  of 
realizing  a  certain  ultimate  destination,  His  design  would  fail  were  this 
destination  not  attained,  and  this  seems  to  be  illustrated  in  the  record 
we  have  of  tlie  generation  living  at  tlje  time  of  tl)e  Deluge.    If  there- 
fore the  design  of  tlie  Creator  is  to  be  carried  into  effect,  He  must  lead 
man,  whose  freedom  of  action  renders  a  contrary  result  possible,  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment.     This  principle  is  deelili'M  in  every  page 
of  the  Mosaic  writings.     Tlie  guidance  of  individtircl.  men,  the  divine 
hand  in  their  destiny,  is  everywhere  averred  in  soleniifi',  striking  words. 
Here  also  repeated  indications  are  found  of  the  divine  conduct  of  all 
the  people  of  the  earth  towards  religious  arid  social  perfection,  an  idea 
of  which  the  final  enunciation  was  conveyed  by  the  prophets.    In  the 
pre-mosaic  history,  however,  Mosaism  makes  significant  allusions  to  this 
providential  guidance,  in  the  narrative  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  in 
the  biography  of  Joseph.     How  this  guidance  of  man's  destiny  accords 
with  his  freedom  and  free  agency  as  arbiter  of  liis  own  fate,  is  a  question 
answered    by   anticipation   in   Mosaism.     God   ordains   the  outward 
conditions  which  are  to  form  his  sphere  of  action  ;  his  birth,  family,  and 
possessions  are  of  His  appointment ;  within  that  sphere  man's  couree 
is  left  free ;  by  reason  of  the  fore-knowledge  of  all  human  actions, 
which  is  an  unfailing  attribute  of  the  Omniscient,  events  are  so  directed 
that  they  reach  their  appointed  end.     By  means  of  their  free  agency 
the  brethren  of  Joseph  sold  him  into  slavery  ;  but  God  so  ordered  all 
things  that  this  act  resulted  in  the  salvation,  by  Joseph's  instru!nentality, 
of  an  entire  nation  from  famine,  and  in  the  translation  of  Jacob's  family 
into  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  second  condition  of  the  direct  relation  of  God  to  man  is  "that 
God  is  the  Judge  of  the  actions  of  men."  Having  given  him  a  destina- 
tion. He  must  provide  that  on  the  furtherance  of  this.  His  work,  as  on 
every  interruption  of  the  same,  the  due  respective  consequences  shall 
follow.  Mosaism  teaches  this  in  the  most  emphatic  language;  and 
here  again  we  must  revert  to  the  view  of  sin  given  in  Mosaism.  Sin 
is  a  quality  that  relates  to  the  individual  himself,  and  is  without  any 
essential  existence  in  the  univei*se  or  created  world.  This  condition 
therefore  can  be  changed  or  altogether  removed.  The  sinner  can  re- 
turn to  virtue;  and  like  alternations  must  be  possible  in  respect  of  the 
effects  of  sin.  The  punishment  must  take  place,  but  the  sinner  must  be 
forgiven  when'  he  returns  to  virtue.  God  is  Judge,  and  cannot  pennit 
sin  to  be  unpunished  ;  but  he  is  also  merciful,  and  will  forgive  thegnilt 
of  the  penitent.  Tliis  apparent  contradiction  is  in  Mosaism  prominently 
asserted  and  beautifully  solved.  It  proclaims,  in  repeated  instances,  that 
"  the  Everlasting  is  a  merciful  and  gracious  God,  long-suffering,  and  of 
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infinite  goodness  and  truth,  whoforgiveth  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin, 
yet  will  not  suflFerthe  guilty  to  go  unpunished,  and  remembereth  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  on  the  children  and  children's  children."  It  is  well  known 
that  a  sentiment  of  pseudo-charity  and  exaggerated  love  has  often 
made  this  last  expression — "Visiting  the  sins,  etc. . .  .showing  mercy 
unto  thousands  of  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments," 
—the  object  of  attack,  without  its  being  remembered  that  these  words, 
soperficially  considered,  present  too  apparent  a  contradiction  not  to 
indicate  that  the  real  meaning  is  to  be  sought  somewhat  deeper.  If 
we  consider  real  life  (and  this,  it  will  be  admitted,  is  the  highest  test 
of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine),  do  we  not  at  once  perceive  numberless  cases 
where  the  descendants  snffer  from  the  material  consequences  of  the 
crimes  of  their  progenitors?  The  parents  living  in  excess  beget  a 
raqe  that  brings  into  the  world  the  seeds  of  debility  and  death.  The 
dishonor  of  the  father  presses  down  the  fortunes  of  the  son — the 
spendthrift  makes  his  heir  a  beggar — Louis  XVI.,  a  kind  and  good 
man,  is  guillotined  for  the  sins  of  his  predecessoi-s.  Thus  we  see  that 
reality  confirms  the  truth  of  the  emphatic  assertion  of  Mosaism.  It  will 
be  stated  in  reply,  that  this  process  of  retribution  is  but  natural  and 
just :  the  material  consequences  follow  directly  upon  the  sin,  and  God, 
in  His  conduct  of  man's  destiny,  permits  these  consequences  to  be  visible. 
Yes,  this  is  the  solution.  As  Judge,  God  suflfei'S  the  natural  conse- 
quences to  follow  upon  sin,  and  thus  leaves  it  not  uncondemned.  But 
sin  is  not  only  a  material  act,  it  is  also  a  condition  of  the  soul  in  rela- 
tion to  God.  It  has  interrupted  and  checked  the  soul  of  man  in  its 
approach  to  its  Maker ;  it  is  God's  mercy  that  calls  the  penitent,  that 
forgives  transgression,  removes  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  brings  the 
sinner's  soul  back  to  Himself.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Mosaism ;  it 
declares  that  God,  as  Judge,  leaves  nothing  unpunished,  and  permits 
sin  to  have  its  natural  result;  but  that  in  His  mercy  He  forgives  guilt 
and  recalls  sinners  to  Himself.  This  direct  relation  of  God  to  maa 
finds  in  Mosaism  its  truest  and  most  unequivocal  expression. 

3dly.  "  God  hath  revealed  Himself."  Kevelation  is  assumed  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  At  first  it  is  introduced  by  the 
inspired  penman  with  a  simple  affirmative  'n  -last'^i,  "  God  spake  " ; 
afterwards  historically,  as  he  himself  is  taught.  Throughout  the  whole 
period  of  his  mission  he  is  ever  conscious  of  being  the  recipient  of  the 
revelation,  for  not  alone  does  Moses  remind  the  people  that  "from 
heaven  He  hath  let  thee  hear  His  voice  in  order  to  teach  thee,"  but  in 
Num.  xii.  he  fully  explains  the  diflferent  kinds  of  divine  revelation, 
and  in  othei*  passages  he  enumerates  the  conditions  of  true  revelation, 
and  the  signs  by  which  it  may  be  known  to  be  divine — namely,  that  it 
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nothing  wliich  eliall  contvadict  the  previowslj'-revealed  concep- 
le  Divine  Beinjj;  as,  for  instance,  the  representations  of  the  Deity 
jrin,  or  the  doctrine  of  more  gods  than  one.  That  according 
)irit  of  Mosaisin,  our  notion  of  revelation  be  neitlier  feeble  nor 
provided,  for  from  tlie  very  commencement.     Mosaism  iinqne«- 

comprehenda  under  this  liead  ;  1st,  tlie  declaration  of  general 
■inciples  to  the  people ;  and  2dly,  the  direct  agency  and 
on  of  God  finding  utterance  in  the  representations  and 
)na  of  certain  chosen  men.  The  essential  quality,  liowever,  is, 
ine  revelation  in  Mosaism  is  neither  an  accidental  circnrastance 
idopted  costume,  a  garment  laid  aside  at  will,  without  the 
■lotlied  being  thereby  affected.  Men  are  too  mncli  accnslomed 
>n  revelation  in  Mosaism  aa  the  m.odus  rei'uvi  nari'andarum 

the  style  of  the  report  having  no  relation  to  its  purport  and 
.  But  this  is  not  the  caj-e.  Revelation  is  an  integral  part, 
er-stone  of  Mosaism.     God  having  given  to  man  a  spirit  after 

likeness,  with  the  destination  of  continual  appro.\imation  t« 
er— having  made  man  free  and  self-determining,  and  as  a 
)•  consequence  of  that  freedom,  exjio&ed  to  the  possibility  of 
:  a  course  opposite  to  his  true  destination,  a  further  necessary 
!nce  was,  that  God  should  make  known  Truth  to  His  creature?, 
ut  it  they  would  wander  in  constant  error,  fall  short  of  the  aim 
aeing,  and  at  length  come  to  misery  and  despair,  as  the  history 
riquity  devoid  of  revelation  has  shown. 

.  necessary  that  mankind  siiould  pass  through  their  various  and 
phases  of  development,  attain  whatever  their  nature  was  qnali- 
icomplish,  and  in  order  generally  to  fit  them  for  the  acceptance 
uth,  that  their  development  should  be  wholly  unfettered.  For 
.on,  divine  revelation  did  not  go  forth  at  once  to  tlie  whole 
nt  was  entrusted  to  a  small  people,  chosen  and  reared  for  this 
Mosaism  then  considers  revelation  as  the  perfect  direct 
of  God  to  Man,  God  were  but  partly  in  dii'ect  relation,  if  He 
ducted  the  destinies  of  men,  judged  their  actions  and  forgave 
i ;  for  here,  as  with  the  government  of  other  creatures,  merely 
ffs,  though  of  a  higher  order,  would  obtain.  God  having, 
,  created  the  spirit  of  man  after  His  own  image,  thereby  placed 
direct  relation  to  Himself,  and  must  in  as  direct  a  manner 
ie  truth  to  his  view.     By  means  of,  and  in  revelation,  God  ifi 

relation  to  man ;  therefore  revelation  is  not  a  modus  only,  bnt 
;ral  part  of  that  doctrine,  whose  very  essence  is  the  direct 
of  God  to  man,  Tiiat  God  conducts  the  destinies  of  men  and 
heir  actions,  is  only  proved  and  sliown  in  His  having  also 
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directly  revealed  to  them  the  tnitli.     But  for  revelation,  the  divine 
government  of  human  affairs  could  be  but  supposed  and  assumed. 

And  now,  at  the  conclusion,  we  must  revert  to  the  beginning.  We 
have  seen  that  Mosaism  went  forth  from  God  to  the  world,  and  to 
men.  How  did  it  effect  this?  Because  the  God  of  Mosaism  is  a 
revealed  God.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  not  acquired  by  means  of 
speculation,  for  then  it  must  have  firet  arisen  in  man,  proceeded  from 
him  to  the  world,  and  thence  have  reached  to  God,  to  be  finally  lost  in 
the  phases  of  the  religions  and  philosophemes  of  paganism.  Mosaism 
knows  God,  and  by  means  of  this  realized  God,  it  receives  its  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  of  men.  Mosaism  knows  God,  because  God  has 
made  Himself  known  to  Mosaism.  Mbsaism  demands  that  the  Divine 
Being  be  comprehended,  not  discovered,  by  the  intellect;  therefore  do 
we  repeatedly  meet  the  injunction  to  "know  God."  Human  intelli- 
gence did  not  first  find  Him,  but  received  H^m  by  means  of  revelation. 
The  whole  truth  of  Mosaism  thus  demands  a  divine  revelation,  which 
revelation  is  explained  previously  by  tlie  declaration  of  the  creation  of 
man  in  the  imf^e  of  God.  In  demanding  that  fact,  revelation  declares 
its  possibility. 

TVei-e  I  liere  to  give  not  only  a  history,  but  arguments  in  proof  of 
Judaism,  I  should  liave  to  answer  a  number  of  objections  to  which  the 
so-called  rational  view  of  the  subject  would  at  this  point  give  rise. 
But  I  have  to  adhere  strictly  to  history,  by  which,  perhaps,  in  its 
conree,  these  unsolved  remaining  questions  will  be  best  answered.  In 
this  place  I  desired  only  to  prove  by  means  of  Mosaism  itself,  the 
absolute  necessity  of  Revelation  to  Mosaism. 

We  have  therefore  clearly  defined  the  doctrine  of  God  as  declared 
in  Mosaism,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dualistic  systems  of  antiquity. 
Mosaism  proclaimed : — 

1.  God  is  absolute  Being. 

2.  The  world  is  His  creation,  in  which  the  universal  by  degrees 
becomes  special. 

3.  God  is  superior  to  and  beyond  the  world,  one  and  alone  incor- 
poreal, holy,  eternal,  omnipresent,  and  omnipotent. 

4.  Man  is  the  unity  of  body  and  spirit;  his  spirit  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  with  the  destination  of  ever  nearer  approximation  to 
God,  free  and  self-determining,  with  the  possibility  of  sin. 

5.  God  is  in  direct  relation  to  man,  in  that  He  conducts  him  towards 
perfection,  is  Judge  of  his  actions,  the  consequence  of  which  He  permits 
to  appear;  but  cancels  the  guilt  of  the  penitent,  and  has  revealed  to 
liim  the  truth. 

This  is  "  the  religious  idea,"  as  Mosaism  introduced  it  into  the  world, 
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which,  notwithstanding  continued  antagonism,  has  ever  since  been 
extending  its  dominion  over  mankind.  The  unity  of  God ;  the  unity 
of  the  world ;  the  unity  of  man :  the  indirect  relation  of  God  to  the 
world  by  virtue  of  nature's  laws;  His  direct  relation  to  man,  by 
providence,  judgment,  and  revelation. 


THOUGHTS    ON    LECTURES. 

BY   M*    KEAUSKOPF. 
I. 

THE   LECTURE   OF  MATTER  TO   INTELLECT. 

A  LECTTUBE  is  a  lesson,  either  by  an  unconscious  or  conscious  effect 
of  an  unconscious  cause  in  the  material  realm,  or  by  an  unconscious  or 
conscious  effect  of  a  conscious  cause  in  the  intellectual  realm  of  Nature, 
conveyed  to  the  intelligence  of  man  through  his  perceptive  material 
senses  and  impressed  on  his  reasoning  and  intuitive  faculties.  Lessons 
of  the  former,  in  their  details  or  entirety,  are  lectures  of  matter.  They 
are  lectures  of  unintelligent  action,  of  the  impassivencss  of  force, 
speaking  to  conscious  life.  Lessons  of  the  latter  are  lectures  of  intel- 
lect to  intellect. 

Matter  is  a  mute,  passive  lecturer.  In  its  constant  and  various 
spheres  of  action  it  can  issue  sounds  reverberating  through  space  in 
crashing  tones  of  thunder,  or  falling  on  the  ear  gently  with  the  soft 
lullaby  of  evening  zephyrs.  It  can  send  forth  lightning  forking  the 
horizon  with  its  momentary  flashes  and  flames  of  liquid  Are,  destroying 
all  in  the  path  of  its  burning  torrent,  or  it  can  illumine  night  with 
northern  liglits,  with  the  strange,  lustrous  rambler  of  space — the  comet, 
with  the  mellow  light  of  earth's  satellite,  and  with  the  gentle  brilliancy 
of  the  starry  orbs.  It  can  paint  the  horizon  with  celestial  blue,  or  with 
the  blackness  of  the  thick  darkness  of  Egypt,  with  the  gray  mantle  of 
lowering  clouds,  or  with  the  colors  of  the  rainbow-arch,  with  glows  of 
new-born  or  dying  day.  It  speaks  in  the  calm  and  in  the  tempest  of 
the  ocean,  in  the  mountain  cataract,  in  the  danciqg  rivulet,  in  the  roar- 
ing falls,  and  in  the  mighty  water-beds,  holding  torrents  of  water  and 
rushing  through  earth  like  veins  filled  with  life-giving  blood  rushing 
through  the  body  of  man.  It  chants  in  garden  and  forest,  in  field 
and  meadow,  in  flower  and  grass-blade,  in  tree  and  thorny  bush,  on 
mountain  and  in  valley,  in  air  and  bowels  of  earth,  in  burning  volcano 
and  frozen  iceberg,  in  gigantic  rock  and  minute  sand-grain.  It  blazes 
in  the  sun — centre  of  worlds,  and  in  orbs  and  worlds  circling  around 
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him  in  orbits  ordained  by  the  law  of  God.  It  speaks  as  far  as  eye  of 
mortal  can  reach,  his  ear  can  listen  to,  his  hands  can  touch,  his  feet 
tread  npon,  his  senses  feel,  his  intellect  grasp,  unfold,  and  nse.  Yet 
is  matter  a  mute,  passive  lecturer. 

It  has  no  power  of  volition  within  itself.  It  is  chained  in  all  its  de- 
tails and  entirety  within  its  allotted  spheres  of  action  by  the  coercive 
power  of  the  law  of  nature,  directing  without  cessation,  and  with  an 
unflinching  will,  all  its  forces  for  producing  effects.  Matter  is  a  passive, 
because  unconscious,  force  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  It  has  force, 
but  not  intelligence.  Only  intelligence  can  comprehend  and  extract 
lectures  from  matter.  Matter  furnishes  the  lecture,  but  intellect  is  its 
lecturer.  While,  therefore,  matter  without  an  intellect  to  perceive  it 
would  be  equivalent  to  non-existing,  it  being  itself  unconscious  of  ex- 
istence, neither  could  intellect,  while  manifesting  itself  through  the 
mechanism  of  the  material  body  of  man,  be  conscious  of  its  own  exist- 
ence without  the  means  of  matter.  All  impressions  on  our  perceptive 
organs,  and  through  them  on  our  intellect,  are  from  and  through  mat- 
ter. J3e  this  intellect  or  soul,  with  all  the  faculties  and  elements  which, 
combined,  form  its  individuality,  the  product  of  matter,  or  independ- 
ent of  it,  it  is  evident  that  its  powers  can  be  exercised  only  through 
our  material  senses,  be  the  object  and  subject  of  that  exercise  matter, 
another  intellect,  or  itself.  Matter  is,  therefore^  a  necessity  to  intellect. 
It  is  an  indispensable  lecturer,  and  furnishes  its  lecture  gratuitously  to 
those  who  have  the  faculties  and  the  will  to  be  its  lecturera;  otherwise 
it  is  dumb  and  mute,  seemingly  without  plan  and  purpose. 

And  what  a  vast,  never-ceasing  lecture  matter  furnishes  to  intellect! 

Its  introductory  lecture  is,  that  through  it  intellect  obtains  a  con- 
Bciousness  of  itself;  it  knows,  by  beholding  matter,  that  it  exists,  and 
that  it  has  abilities  to  be  its  lecturer. 

The  second  and  one  of  the  most  important  of  its  lectures  is,  that 
intellect,  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  definite,  demonstrable  knowledge  of 
the  object  of  its  existence,  and  in  so  doing  traces  the  links  in  the  chain 
of  cause  and  effect  back  to  its  chaotic  state,  is  compelled,  even  if  it 
succeeds  to  penetrate  to  that  state  of  primitiveness,  to  i-eturn  to  itself, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  as  yet  unattained  future  as  that  object.  For, 
having  penetrated  to  primitiveness  of  creation,  the  intellect  beholds 
matter,  even  in  chaotic  state,  to  be  still  matter — an  effect,  with  force  for 
other  effects,  but  it  cannot  see  the  creative  power  creating  it;  could  it 
behold  it,  the  object  of  its  search  would  be  reached.  The  intellect,  find- 
ing itself  unable  to  discover  from  the  earliest  stages  of  matter  tlie  desired 
knowledge,  is  compelled  to  return  to  itself.  And  coming  back,  it 
observes  how  Natm'e  organized  all  the  forces  of  matter  to  be  a  chain  of 
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causes  and  effects,  each  effect,  the  moment  it  is  produced,,  to  be  con- 
stituted a  cause  for  higher  effects,  until  intellect  finds  itself  on  tlie 
summit  of  the  chain  of  material  creation  looking  forward  to  the  great 
Unknown  Hereafter. 

And  intellect,  reading  the  lecture  of  matter,  speaks  within  itself: 
"I  have  beheld  this  wonder  slightly  lifting  its  veil  of  mystery.  I  have 
seen  that  nature,  or  whatever  tlie  action  of  that  will  be  named,  gathers 
with  the  utmost  precision  and  economy  the  most  minute  product  of  the 
most  minute  cause,  to  constitute  it  a  cause  for  other  products.  Shall  it 
permit  me,  who,  in  my  minute  individuality,  am  equal,  aye,  superior 
to  all  the  aggregate  unconscious  forces  of  matter,  and  to  all  unintelli- 
gent animals  to  end  in  nothing,  in  waste,  in  dissolution?  It  is  true 
that  I  have  seen 'fellow-beings,  with  body  of  matter  and  containing  in- 
tellect like  mine,  die.  It  is  true  that  their  bodies  dissolved  into  other 
elements  of  matter,  and  their  intellect  I  did  not  behold.  But  shall  I 
therefore  say  that  the  intellect  and  its  former  effects  have  ceased  to 
exist  because  I  cannot  measure  qr  weigh  them?  Can  an  animal  deny 
higher  states  of  existence  because  it  cannot  comprehend  them?  Can 
the  child  deny  the  higher  conditions  and  scope  of  its  destiny  because 
it  cannot  perceive  how  there  can  he  any?  We  who  have  matured  and 
recognize  them,  see  how  foolish  would  be  such  denial. 

If  intellect,  still  doubting,  says:  "Yes,  this  may  be  so,  but  where  are 
my  effects?  I  can  behold  effects  of  my  intellect  act  on  others,  but  are 
they  not  wasted  when  those  others  die?  If  my  thoughts  and  feelings 
are  effects  to  form  separate  elements,  what  are  they?  Where  do  they 
go  to?  What  is  their  form,  color?  How  are  they  accumulated? 
Where  are  they  gathered  ?     How  and  where  are  they  shaped  ?  " 

Intellect,  reading  the  lecture  of  matter,  then  speaks  within  itself: 
"  I  do  not  know  how  the  process  of  accumulating  my  products  is  carried 
on  by  nature.  But  I  do  know,  for  I  have  observed  it  in  all  its  spherea, 
that  nature  provides  means  to  obtain  results  of  whatsoever  kind  they  may 
be.  I  do  know  that  in  its  economy  the  most  minute  product  of  the 
most  minute  cause  is  accounted  for,  gathered,  and  preserved  for  further 
products.  Is  it  possible  that  my  products  should  be  outlawed  ?  Why 
should  they  ?  Can  I  weigh  or  measure  my  thoughts  and  feelings  ?  I 
cannot.  Can  I  deny  their  existence  because  I  cannot  determine  their 
weight,  shape,  or  color  ?  Would  I  have  the  least  idea  of  the  complicated 
harmony  of  the  mechanism  of  the  human  body  producing  life,  if  I 
could  not  dissect  it?  Can  I  tell  the  law  of  this  huipan  life  producing 
intellectual  effect?  Can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  law  producing 
them,  because  it  is  unknown  ?  No,  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  cease  with 
my  present  material  existence  and  its  effects.     Its  laws  reach  beyond  it, 
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and  it  has  most  assuredly  provided  means  to  gather  my  products  and  to 
preserve  my  individuality — as  much- of  it  as  can  be  made  a  cause  for 
further  effects,  according  to  the  fixed  Law  of  Creation. 

Matter  likewise  lurnishes  to  intellect  a  lecture,  when  it  endeavors  to 
satisfy  its  cravings  and  longings  to  grasp,  define,  and  state  the  nature 
of  the  first  cause — God,  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  coerces  intellect 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  first  cause  of  all  causes,  a  first  Will. 
The  intellect  having  looked  to  the  primitiveness  of  matter,  found  it  to 
be  still  matter,  with  its  creating  first  cause  unknown.  Had  it  seen  the 
creative  power  creating,  the  object  of  its  search  would  have  been  reach- 
ed. But,  it  is  not  so.  The  creative  power  was  unseen,  and  the  in- 
tellect cannot  step  bej^ond  the  primitive  stage  of  matter  into  chaos. 
It  is  compelled  to  return  to  itself,  and,  reading  the  lecture  of  matter,  it 
speaks  thus. 

"  Matter  cannot  inform  me  how  it  came  to  be  matter ;  for  it  is  un- 
conscious. It  does  not  know  its  first  cause.  I  cannot  deduce  from 
matter  the  form  and  substance  of  the  creative  power;  for  the  form  and 
substance  of  matter  are  changeable  and  the  creative  power  cannot  be 
changeable,  because  I  observe  its  plans  and  purposes  fixed  and  unal- 
terable. Neither  can  I  deduce  from  my  own  minute  individuality  that 
intellect  is  God ;  for  its  pow^ei*s  are  limited,  and  dependent  on  forces 
of  matter.  Neither  can  I  say  that  the  power  within  me,  designated  as 
reason,  is  a  portion  of  God — consequently,  that  pure  reason  is  God  ;  for 
I  observe  reason  within  me  to  be  only  functional  in  quality,  to  be  an 
effect  of  a  cause  to  produce  other  effects.  Neither  can  I  say  that 
nature  is  God  ;  for  it  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  matter  is  God,  and 
that  I  am  God.  Matter  denies  being  God  ;  it  has  not  consciousness. 
I  deny  being  God,  for  my  powers  are  limited.  If  the  sentence  '  Na- 
ture is  God '  signifies  a  self-creating,  self-destroying,  to  be  again  a  self- 
creating  force ;  that  the  product  of  the  '  I  ani '  of  all  intellects  flows 
into  a  common  reservoir,  and  is  thus  constituted  the  ^  creative  power,' 
then  nature  is  planless  and  purposeless,  which  is  a  denial  by  nature  of 
nature.  If  I,  the  grand  result  of  nature,  am  to  dissolve  into  primitive 
elements,  creating  matter,  or  to  be  matter  itself,  I  would  designate  na- 
ture as  waste,  lawless,  planless,  and  objectless.  It  would  be  the  rearing 
of  a  magnificent  temple  for  nothingness,  because  of  unconsciousness,  to 
dwell  in.  And  I  deny  that  nature  is  planless  and  without  a  law,  be- 
cause I  exist." 

Intellect  thus  ^nds  itself  a  link  in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects; 
whose  beginning  is  by  God,  and  whose  ending  is  with  God.  It  finds 
itself  the  embryo  for  a  higher  condition  to  emerge  forever  from  the 
womb  of  matter  into  the  world  of  souls.    It  finds  itself  coerced  by 
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natnre,  the  law  of  God,  to  remain  within  ite  sphere  of  evolution  pre- 
paratory for  a  higher  sphere,  and  endowed  with  abundant  means  and 
faculties  to  perfect  itself  for  it.  It  is  within  the  bonds  of  the  law  of 
nature,  which  coerces  antecedent  forces  of  matter  to  act  within  their 
respective  spheres. 

Intellect,  reading  the  lectures  of  matter,  is  convinced  that,  although 
seeing  the  footprints  of  the  Creator  in  it,  and  feeling  His  presence 
within  itself,  it  cannot  see  Him  while  it  is  in  material  existence.  There- 
fore, it  turns  all  the  energies  and  powers  of  its  being  to  prepare  itself 
for  higher  spheres.  Indeed,  if  man  does  not  feel  within  himself  that 
there  is  a  God,  matter  furnishes  the  most  positive  evidence  to  convince 
him  of  it.  Matter  cannot  tell  him  of  the  form  or  substance  of  God, 
but  it  tells  him  of  his  attributes,  justice  and  mercy,  wisdom  and  per- 
fection. More  tlian  that  it  is  liot  necessary  for  man  to  know ;  were  it 
necessary,  the  merciful  Creator  would  have  provided  means  to  obtain 
that  knowledge.  And  within  man,  faith  and  hope  re-eclio  tlie  lecture 
of  matter;  and  rising  on  the  wings  of  faith  and  hope,  the  intellect  of 
man  thankfully  reveres  the  Omnipotent,  and  says:  "Blessed  art  thou, 
God,  king  of  matter  and  of  intellect,  who  hast  created  me  with  life, 
intellect,  and  soul." 

II. 

THE  LECTURE  OF  INTELLECT  TO  INTELLECT. 

MArrER,  while  it  is  indispensable  to  intellect,*  would  be  as  non- 
existing  without  it ;  but  also  intellect  would  be  objectless  without 
matter,  and  subjectless  were  it  not  to  come  in  contact  with  other  intel- 
lects. Matter  is  the  base  of  the  operations  and  of  the  supply  of  in- 
tellect. 

Intellect  reads  lectures  from  matter  to  impart  them  to  other  intel- 
lects. Without  the  means  of  matter  they  cannot  be  imparted ;  with- 
out it  they  cannot  be  evidenced.  Affirming  or  denying  an  all-wise  and 
merciful  Deity,  and  its  own  immortality,  intellect  points  to  matter  as 
evidence.  If  it  affirms  them  simply  by  its  innate  power  of  faith 
and  hope,  and  without  referring  to  matter,  and  if  it  succeeds  thus  to 
kindle  the  same  feelings  and  convictions  in  others,  it  can  only  do  so 
through  the  voice  of  enthusiasm  vibrating  through  air,  through  the 
fire  of  the  eye,  through  the  radiance  illuminating  the  face — throngh 
matter. 

Strains  of  melody  cannot  be  produced  without  matter.  The  artist 
cannot  produce  form,  telling  at  one  glance  the  history  of  a  life,  tlie 
hopes  or  the  anguish  of  a  soul,  without  matter  on  which  to  impress  his 
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creations.     The  intellect  in  that  niiiiiatiire  world — the  mimic  sta£:e — 


cannot  hold  up  a  mirror  to  nature,  by  portraying  phases  of  life,  its 
moods  of  humor,  of  pathos,  of  despair,  of  love,  of  friendsiiip,  of 
terror,  and  all  the  various  passions  and  feelings,  without  posture  of 
body,  gesture,  and  fticial  expression.  The  scientist  is  a  scientist  only 
through  matter  for  the  sake  of  intellect.  Yet  can  intellect  not  lecture 
to  matter.  All  these  results  of  intellect  are  without  eiiect,  if  they  do 
not  impress  themselves  on  others,  and  create  thoughts,  ideas,  feelings  ; 
thus  creating  life,  spi'eading  intellectual  activity,  increasing  morality, 
and  consequently  the  volume  of  souls. 

It  is  this  constant  exchange  and  reciprocal  action  of  thoughts,  this 
friction  of  ideas,  this  contest  of  intellects,  which  produces  that  grand 
result  in  nature — intellectual  development  of  mankind,  culminating 
in  moral  excellence  and  perfection.  Development  cannot  take  place 
in  tine  intellectual  life  of  mankind  without  reciprocal  action,  as  little  as 
its  material  life  can  exist  in  stages  of  ^development  without  reci- 
procity. 

Without  this  object  of  attaining  moral  excellence,  all  achievements  of 
intellect  are  fruitless.  These  faculties  in  the  human  being,  which, 
when  combined,  are  termed  his  intellect,  are  only  functional  in  quality; 
they  are  means  to  obtain  the  end,  namely,  moral  excellence  and  per- 
fection. Towards  that  object  nature  labors  unceasingly.  From  mercy 
and  justice  creation  emanates,  and  thereto  all  forces  of  life  radiate. 
Justice  and  mercy,  therefore,  are  the  grand  lessons  of  matter  to  intel- 
lect; and  intellect* can  expound  these  lessons  only  when  in  contact 
with  other  intellects.  By  practically  teaching  them  to  others  its  teach- 
ings react  on  itself,  and  increases  its  own  volume  of  morality  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lessons  of  a  material  character,  reacting,  increases 
its  own  intellectual  stores  and  material  welfare. 

Were  a  human  being,  endowed  with  vigor  of  intellect,  to  isolate 
himself  from  his  friends  and  kindred  and  wander  into  lonely  places,  ot 
what  avail  would  lessons  from  the  realms  of  nature  be  to  him  if  he  has 
not  other  intellects  to  act  upon  ?  Were  he  to  succeed  in  discovering 
many  mysteries  of  its  laboratory,  and  vie  with  it  in  producing  eflFects, 
and  were  other  intellects  not  to  partake  of  them,  of  what  benefit  would 
they  be  1  Were  he  to  discover  means  to  navigate  the  immensity  of 
space,  or  methods  by  which  to  get  tidings  from  yonder  realms  whence 
no  traveller  has  as  yet  returned,  and,  prompted  by  evil  motives,  not 
divulge  his  results,  of  what  benefit  are  they  ?  He  lives  only  for 
himself  and  within  himself— a  prodigious  but  ungrateful  child  of  na- 
ture, walking  in  its  paths  with  unhallowed  steps — for  ingratitude  is 
the  parent  of  sin,  as  gratitude  is  the  incentive  to  virtue.    He  has  ron- 
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dered  notliing  to  nature,  since  oAer  iatellects  cannot  partake  of  the 
results  of  the  labor  of  his  thought.  '  Nature  doea  not  care  for  his  dis- 
coveries ;  they  are  only  grants  from  its  bountiful  store-lnwse.  Nature 
gave  him,  but  he  made  no  returns.  Vain,  frivolous,  and  objectless  is 
such  a  life.  Fallen  from  its  high  estate  is  such  an  intellect.  He  is 
like  a  man  who,  lost  in  desert  lands  with  fellow-beings,  isolates  himself 
from  them,  and,  thus  isolated,  discovers  a  spouting  and  cooling  stream 
of  water  ;  there  he  quenches  his  thirst,  and,  sitting  on  a  high  rock,  he 
beholds  in  the  distance  his  fellow-sufferers  slowly  dying  of  thirst,  but 
he  moves  not;  he  makes  not  a  sign.  Coldly  he  looks  on,  and  the  bub- 
bling'waters  merrily  dance,  and  invite  the  thirsty,  dying  travellers. 
But  alas  1  it  can  only  dance  and  sparkle  in  the  bright  suusliine ;  it  can- 
not shout  nor  make  a  sign,  or  else  it  would.*  And  the  intellect,  wrap- 
ped in  the  body  of  a  human  being,  sits  there  and  shouts  not,  and  makes 
not  a  sign.  Better  were  it  for  such  a  man  that  he  were  a  rock  od  a 
sea-shore,  lashed  by  the  fury  of  the  ocean  waves,  or  a  tree  in  an  isolated 
place ;  for  the  rock  stands  sentinel  to  the  land  to  guard  it  against  the 
encroachments  of  th«  furious  element  of  water,  and  the  tree  brfeatlies 
into  air  the  life  it  receives  from  earth. 

Would  an  intellect  thus  isolated,  and  laboring  the  arduous  labor 
of  thought,  have  engraved  its  results  by  signs  or  dots,  straight,  curved, 
or  crossed  lines  on  rock,  wood,  or  an}'  other  substance,  he  would  have 
rendered  a  product  to  his  fellow-beings.  He  would  have  left  a  lecture 
as  lasting  as  the  material  bearing  it.  If  a  rock  was  his  scroll,  and 
metal  his  pen,  the  lecture  would  last  for  ages.  Ages  would  roll  on, 
but  there  is  his  lecture,  speaking  to  intellects,  and  creating  results. 
Languages  may  die,  and  other's  be  born  ;  nations  disappear  like  a  cloud, 
and  others  be  passing  over  the  stage  of  life ;  civilizations  may  flourish, 
and  be  swallowed  up  by  others  succeeding  it — but  the  lecture  of  that 
intellect  remains.  Succeeding  generations  with  new  languaii:es,  cus- 
toms, and  civilizations  stand  before  it,  and  gaze  with  awe  and  rever- 
ence on  those  mute  signs  of  a  soul  laboring  the  labor  of  thought 
thousands  of  years  ago.  If  the  law  of  the  signs  is  known,  if  they  are 
deciphered,  they  speak  their  lecture.  Perhaps  it  tells  of  a  secret  of 
nature's  realms  which  the  hermit  has  explored ;  of  a  thought,  spreading 
light  in  millions  of  souls,  awaking  day  to  expel  night ;  of  generations 
of  peoples  of  whom  nothing  was  known.  It  says  something  ;  it  speaks. 
If  these  strange  signs  cannot  be  deciphered,  the  intellect  beholding  it 
seeks  the  key.  Obstructions  cannot  tire  it  out,  difficulties  cannot  ter- 
rify it.  Be  those  signs  like  witches'  ogres,  or  enchantei-s'  dragons  watch- 
ing a  captive  prince,  the  intellect  of  man  wiU  liberate  the  prince,  and 
carry  away  his  jailors  as  captives, — trophies  of  victory.     The  intellect 
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will  read  those  signs,  and,  reading  them,  will  spread  thought,  increase 
fecHng,  exalt  morality,  multiply  life,  soul. 

Thus  the  past  is  touched  by  the  finger  of  God.  Thus  the  past  speaks 
to  the  present,  and  intellect  lectures  to  intellect.  Happy  mankind  I 
its  links  pass  not  away  without  leaving  their  lectures.  They  are  chis- 
elled on  the  Pyramids ;  they  speak  in  the  ruins  of  the  desolated  cities 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  and  in  the  mounds  of  the  Americas,  in  the  parch- 
ment scrolls  of  the  Indies,  in  the  papyrus  of  China,  in  the  monuments 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  millions  and  millions  of  books,  and,  above 
all,  in  the  living  depository  of  all  the  results  of  the  past,  in  the  liv- 
ing peoples  and  nations  themselves,  with  all  the  elements  of  their  civil- 
izations. What  an  army  of  intellects  has  gone  before  us !  What  an 
ocean  of  thought!  Where* is  the  human  intellect  to  read  them  all,  to 
catalogue  them  ?  And  all  lecture  on  one  subject — life  I — God  !  Yet 
bow  manifold  and  variegated  are  they !  As  impossible  to  be  counted 
by  man  as  are  the  rays  of  the  sun  1 

The  sun,  created  by  God,  radiates  its  rays  on  worlds,  bringing  forth 
life;  and  life  radiates  back  in  as  many  rays  unto  God.  Thoughts  and 
feelings  are  darts  of  life,  radiating  back  to  the  fount  of  life.  How 
zealous  should  we  be  that  our  darts  be  those  of  goodness  and  purity. 
Only  those  penetrate  to  the  presence  of  the  mercy  and  justice  of 
Ci'cation.  All  others  sink  into  the  abyss  of  nothingness,  and  are  with- 
out eifect. 

Were  an  intellect  to  live  only  in  the  present,  accepting  its  conditions 
and  scope,  without  reading  the  lecture  of  past  intellects,  examining 
the  causes  that  produced  past  and  present  conditions,  whether  com- 
mendable or  otherwise,  it  could  not  know  the  means  to  attain  its  scope, 
even  if  recognized.  Such  a  human  being  is  only  animated  existence, 
not  an  intellect.  Intellect  is  action  of  life  grasping  the  past  in  order 
to  understand  the  present,  for  the  purpose  of  shaping  the  future.  This 
action  of  the  intellect  results  in  the  reading  of  the  lectures  of  past 
intellects  in  history. 

History  is  the  veil  of  God,  covering  the  dead  links  of  time,  and 
resurrecting  them  into  everlasting  life. 

All  the  lectures  of  the  growth  and  development  of  matter,  in  its 
details  and  entirety,  when  compared  to  the  lecture  of  history — the 
development  and  growth  of  intellect,  are  like  a  minute  grain  of  sand 
compared  to  the  light  of  the  sun.  Matter  is  merely  a  mute  evidence 
of  God,  but  the  history  of  mankind  is  a  speaking  witness  of  God. 
Crod  is  recognized  only  by  life,  and  the  history  of  mankind  is  the  history 
of  life;  and  he  who  does  not  read  it,  study  it,  and  impartially  analyze 
it,  is  like  one  unconscious  of  life,  not  having  a  knowledge  of  God. 
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Neither  does   an  individual  intellect,  who  does  not  study  its  own  in- 
dividual liistory,  liave  any  cognizance  of  life  or  of  God. 

Tlie  lecture  of  history  embraces  all  lectures  of  matter  and  of  intel- 
lect. The  history  of  mankind  cannot  be  detached  or  severed,  as  little 
as  an  individual  human  being  can  detach  a  portion  of  his  past  existence, 
or  sever  his  present  from  the  future.  The  history  of  mankind  is,  as 
a  whole,  inseparable.  It  is  the  history  of  the  life  of  an  individuality. 
The  causes  that  have  produced  grand  effects  in  the  past  are  the  same 
as  of  the  present;  so  are  also  the  causes  that  have  produced  evil  effects. 
If  mankind  will  read  the  lectures  of  the  past,  if  it  will  carefully  heed 
their  lessons,  it  can  look  to  the  future  with  calm  expectations ;  for, 
heeding  the  lessons,  it  will  act  upon  them. 

The  history  of  mankind,  embracing  lectures  of  matter  and  of  intel- 
lect, coerces  us  to  the  cognizance  of  a  Supreme  Being,  outside  of  the 
spheres  of  evolution  of  matter,  and  beyond  the  sphere  of  evolution 
of  intellect ;  that  the  substance  and  form  of  that  Being  cannot  be 
comprehended  or  conceived  by  intellect,  that  it  can  express  that  Being 
only  by  similes,  which  are  reproductions  of  the  intellect  by  material 
means  of  impressions  received  through  them  ;  that  such  similes  as  Om- 
nipotent, Gracious,  Merciful,  All-just,  All-wise,  All-goodness,  Intinite, 
Eternal,  and  others,  are  only  sucly  attributes  of  Him,  which  intellect 
can  comprehend  ;  that  in  the  whole  vocabulary  of  the  modern  and 
ancient  languages,  as  known  to  mankind,  there  is  only  one  w^ord  which 
expresses  all  the  combined  conceptions  by  mankind  of  the  Creative 
Power ;  that  word  is  .Tnn,  Jehova,  the  combined  essence  of  nrn  n^n 
n-'H-^i.  He  was,  he  is,  and  he  will  be — Eternal.  Only  mercy  and  jus- 
tice, wisdom  and  perfection  can  live  forever. 

The  history  of  mankind,  also,  teaches  us  that  all  our  impressions  are 
though  the  media  of  our  material  senses ;  that  our  intellectual  and 
intuitive  faculties  thus  impressed  act  on  our  individuality,  and  through 
ns  on  other  intellects ;  that  all  the  phenomena  of  intellectual  life  are 
the  result  of  the  action  of  intellect  based  on  facts,  transpired,  accom- 
plished or  transpiring  or  in  process  of  accomplishment,  be  the  object  of 
that  exercise  matter,  the  intellect  itself,  or  other  intellects,  and  be  its 
subject  matter  individual  intellectual  life  or  that  of  mankind  in  its 
whole  individuality.  Even  the  phenomenon  of  history — the  prophetic 
powers  of  the  people  of  Israel — are  not  excepted.  Says  the  illustrious 
Maimonides,  "  Prophecy  is  a  process  of  mental  activity,  and  is  com- 
posed of  numerous  minor  activities  based  upon  a  variety  of  facts  trans- 
pired, accomplished,  and  transpiring." 

Therefore,  the  intellect  of  mankind,  exercising  its  various  activities, 
can  only  receive,  acknowledge,  and  base  its  legislation  unon  such 
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announcements  of  principles  of  truth,  which  come  to  it  through  the 
media  of  material  senses,  and  are  analyzed  by  its  own  intellectual 
powers.  Therefore,  all  declarations  of  supernaturalistic  systems  of 
faith,  not  being  demonstrable  to  the  intellect,  either  through  matter  or 
intellectual  life,  are  rejected  as  principles  of  moral  government  of 
mankind,  as  they  are  an  obstacle  to  its  development. 

History  teaches  that  intellectual  life  has  as  the  object  of  the  exercise 
of  its  activities  the  material  and  moral  realms  of  nature,  and  as  the 
subject  self-development  towards  a  perfected  state  of  existence ;  that 
excellence  of  morality  is  the  law  to  reach  a  perfected  state,  and  that 
all  the  aggregate  result  of  intellectual  and  intuitive  powers  of  mankind 
are  functional  faculties  to  obtain  that  exalted  efiect.  Therefore,  the 
sternest  legislation  and  execution  of  its  enactments  should  extract 
from  all  the  aggregate  results  of  intellectual  and  intuitive  faculties 
means  to  increase  the  morality  of  the  individual,  and  thus  increase  the 
volnrae  of  morality  of  the  whole. 

History,  being  the  life  of  the  individuality  of  mankind,  furtheimore 
teaches  that  all  its  component  parts  have  equal  rights.  It  tells  us  of 
the  brotherhood  of  man  and  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  Therefore,  any 
term  of  government,  under  which  an  inequality  of v  any  kind  whatso- 
ever, except  such  as  result  from  phyaical  causes,  is  tolerated,  is  not  a 
government  according  to  the  organic  law  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  which  is  mercy  and  justice. 

History  of  individuality  of  mankind  furthermore  teaches  that  a  rev- 
elation and  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  moral  government  of  God, 
according  to  which  the  moral  government  of  mankind  ought  to  and  will 
be  instituted,  has  been  obtained  and  manifested  itself  through  and  with- 
in its  own  intellectual  life,  exercising  its  intellectual  and  intuitive  powers 
.npon  facts  of  matter  and  of  intellect,  according  to  Nature,  the  immutable 
law  of  God ;  that  mankind  gradually  approaches  its  object  by  its  own 
intellectual  life,  and  will  attain  it  in  its  whole  individuality,  according 
to  the  fixed,  unalterable  law  of  God,  which  is  justice  and  mercy. 

History  is  an  evidence.  Its  compilations  of  minor  histories  of  indi- 
^duals  and  of  nations  speak  of  their  struggles  and  combats  and  con  ten 
fons  to  reach  their  goal.  Its  lectures  speak  to  us  everywhere.  They 
?eak  in  races  destroyed  and  in  races  preserved;  in  civilizations 
buried  and  civilizations  arising  in  their  early  morn  ;  in  destroyed  and 
j*n  buried  cities,  and  in  cities  flourlsliing  with  all  the  bustle  of  Indus- 
t^and  commerce ;  in  lands  flourishing  and  in  lands  desolated ;  in  con- 
I quests  and  in  defeats;  in  battle-fields  and  in  cemeteries;  on  ocean  and 
h^n  land;  in  churches  and  in  school-houses,  temples  and  halls,  works  of 

*rt  and  works  of  fancy,  of  genius  and  of  culture ;  in  the  workshop  and 
^oh.  IL— 8 
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in  the  artisan's  studio ;  in  halls  of  science  and  lialls  of  plays,  halls  ot 
legislation  and  of  justice  ;  in  riches  and  in  poverty  ;  in  virtue  and  in 
vice;  in  happiness  and  in  misery;  in  libertj^'  and  in  tyranny;  and 
above  all,  in  the  lectures  of  past  intellects,  imprinting  their  signs 
in  millions  and  millions  of  books  and  monuments  and  colunms,  and,  ris- 
ing towards  heaven,  in  that  book,  from   which  mankind  has  drawn 
water  to  quench  its  thirst  for  faith  and  hope  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  in  that  living  monument  of  antiquity  whose  base  is  in  the  distant 
Orient,  and  whose  cupola  spreads  over  the  earth,  in   the  house  of 
Israel — the  speaking,  thinking  and  intellectual  monument  bequeathed 
by  history  to  mankind. 

Its  lectures  speak  also,  and  as  forcibly,  in  the  life  of  every  individual 
human  being,  in  its  hopes  and  in  its  fears,  in  its  charity  and  in  its  tyr- 
ann}',  in  its  loves  and  in  its  hates,  in  its  joys  and  in  its  sorrows,  in  its 
reverence  and  in  its  frivolity,  in  its  ambitions  and  in  its  despondency, 
and,  above  all,  in  its  struggles  and  contentions  to  gain,  to  acquire,  to 
attain,  to  unfold,  to  ascend,  to  develop,  and  to  leave  a  memento  of  its 
existence. 

It  is  the  lecture  of  force  of  matter  and  of  life  of  intellect  to  assert 
themselves.  Matter  is  in  an  unconscious  struggle,  but  intellect  is  in  a 
conscious  struggle.  Intellect,  being  life,  denies  being  matter.  And  like 
Elijah  of  old,  calling  down  the  fires  from  heaven  to  annihilate  supersti- 
tion and  error,  and  its  children,  vice  and  sin,  mankind  extracts  the  fire 
of  truth  from  matter,  and  placing  it  on  the  altar  of  intellect — faith  and 
hope,  it  beholds  matter  consume  itself,  and  exclaims  "  Jehova  is  God!" 

(To  be  oontinofid.^ 
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Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  was  as  much  distinguished  by  the  greatness  of 
his  mind  as  by  the  extraordinary  size  of  his  body,  once  paid  a  visit  to 
Rabbi  Simon.  The  learned  Simon  received  him  most  cordially,  and, 
filling  a  cup  with  wine,  handed  it  to  him.  Eliezer  took  it,  and  drank 
it  ofi:'  at  a  draught.  Another  was  poured  out — ^it  shared  the  same  fate. 
"  Brother  Eliezer,"  said  Simon,  jestingly,  ''  rememberest  thou  not 
what  the  wise  men  have  said  on  this  subject?  "  *'  I  well  remember," 
answered  the  corpulent  Eliezer — "  That  people  ought  not  to  take  a  enp 
at  one  draught.  But,"  added  he,  jocosely,  "  the  wise  men  have  not  so 
defined  their  rule  as  to  admit  of  no  exception ;  and  in  this  instance, 
friend  Simon,  there  are  no  less  than  three — the  cup  is  small,  the  re- 
ceiver large — and  your  wine  so  delicious ! " — Jerusalem  Talmvd. 
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REVIEWED  IN   AK   ESSAY   ON   THE  TALMUD   AND   THE   GOSPELS. 


BY  REV.  DR.  ZIPSER,  Chief  Rabbi  of  Alba,  fn  Hungary. 


(Oonchided  from  page  78.) 

Matthew,  Chapteb  VI. 

Verses  22  and  23. — "  The  light  of  the  lody  is  the  eye :  if  therefore 
thine  eye  he  single^  thy  whoU  hody  shall  he  full  of  light ;  hut  if  thine 
eye  he  evUy  thy  whole  hody  shall  he  full  of  darkness.  If^  therefore^  tlie 
light  that  is  in  thee  he  darkness,  /ww  great  is  that  darkness!  " 

I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  interpretation  Christian  theologians 
put  npon  this  passage,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  elucidate  it  by  the  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Talrnwd:  At  the  time  of  a  great  drought, 
the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  spiritual  prince  ordered  public  prayers 
aad  fasting,  to  entreat  the  Lord  to  send  rain ;  but  no  rain  came  [per- 
haps their  piety  was  not  of  the  right  sort].  One  of  the  disciples, 
Saeira  the  younger,  who  entertained  such  an  opinion  and  was  anxious 
to  make  the  people  sensible  thereof,  expounded  the  passage  in  the 
following  manner :  "  If  ought  be  committed  through  the  eyes  of  the 
congregation  "  [Numb.  xv.  24],  which  he  explained  by  the  following 
eimile :  "  If  the  eyes  of  the  bride  are  sparkling  and  lustrous,  it  is  a 
sign  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution ;  but  if  the  eyes  [and  there- 
by he  metaphorically  hinted  at  the  guides  and  leaders  of  the  commu- 
nity] are  dim  and  lustreless,  then  we  may  conclude  that  the  body  is 
sickly  and  unhealthy  "  [Taanith,  24,  a]. 

Verse  24. — "  No  man  can  serve  two  masters.  ,  .  .  Ye  cannot 
9€rve  God  and  Mamm/m^ 

Of  Kabbi  Mayer,  the  JEsop  of  Talmudical  celebrity,  who  had  writ- 
ten three  hundred  fables,  which  he  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  fox,  the 
Talmud  has  preserved  the  following :  The  fox  had  taken  up  his  abode 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  wolf.  One  day  his  rapacious  neighbor  came  to 
him  and  asked  for  a  meal,  or  else  he  would  devour  his  young  ones. 
To  rid  himself  of  his  troublesome  guest,  the  fox  had  recourse  to  the 
following  trick :  He  took  the  wolf,  under  the  promise  of  providing  him 
with  a  dainty  supper,  on  a  clear  moonshine  night,  to  a  neighboring 
well,  where  there  were  two  buckets  suspended.    The  fox  seated  him- 
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self  in  one  of  them,  and  by  his  own  weight  let  himself  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well.  When  his  dull  companion  inquired  the  reason  of 
this,  the  sly  old  fox,  pointing  to  the  reflection  of  the  moon  on  the  water, 
exclaimed,  "  What  do  I  want  down  here  ?  Look,  what  rich  cheese, 
what  dainty  viands,  and  other  good  things  are  here  in  abundance; 
how  I  do  enjoy  them!"  "Won't  you  share  them  with  me?"  asked 
the  voracious  wolf.  "  By  all  means,"  rejoined  Reynard  ;  "there  is  the 
other  bucket ;  seat  thyself  in  it,  and  it  will  bring  thee  immediately 
within  reach  of  all  these  delicacies."  The  wolf  followed  the  advice, 
and  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  the  bucket,  than  his  descending 
weight  brought  the  fox  back  on  terra  firma^  and  he  left  tlie  wolf  un- 
disturbed, to  feed  on  cheese  made  of  moon-shine  [Sanh.,  39,  a.].  This 
fable,  like  all  fables,  contains  a  moral  lesson,  and  we  will  now  en- 
deavor to  trace  it. 

The  two  worlds — the  mundane  and  the  celestial — are  compared  to 
two  buckets,  the  one  of  which  is  continually  in  the  ascendanc}',  while 
the  other  sinks.  Man  has  his  free  choice  to  choose  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  bnt  one  only.  Hast  thou,  O  man,  given  the  preponderance  to 
the  scales  which  rise  to  heaven  ?  Then  thou  must  not  marvel  if  thou 
be  weighed  in  the  scale  of  earthly  possessions,  and  be  found  wanting; 
thou  canst  not  possess  both  at  the  same  time.  "  If  you  have  given  your- 
selves up,"  teaches  the  Talmud,  in  another  place,  "  to  the  study  of  the 
holy  law,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  neglect  it  by  seeking  worldly  lucre, 
then  you  resign,  by  the  pursuit  of  the  first,  all  pleasure  of  this  life, 
and  by  the  restless  striving  after  worldly  possessions,  you  lose  sight  of 
and  renounce  the  imperishable  treasures  of  a  better  world.  You  have 
created  for  yourselves  hell  on  earth,  and  hell  after  life  "  (Yoma,  72). 

Verse  25. — "  Therefore^  I  Bay  unto  you^  take  no  thought  for  your  life^ 
what  ye  shaZl  eat  or  what  ye  shall  drink ;  nor  yet  for  your  body,  what 
ye  shall  jput  on^is  not  the  life  more  than  meat^  and  the  body  than  rai- 
ment f  " 

The  Talmud  tdls  us  of  Antoninus  asking  his  friend,  the  profound 
Rabbi  Jehuda,  for  an  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Job  (xxxviii.  14), 
"  It  is  turned  as  clay  to  the  seal,  and  they  stand  as  a  garment ; "  when 
Kabbi  Jehuda  answered,  "He  who  called  man  into  existence,  and 
created  him  with  '  the  human  face  divine,'  will  also  clothe  and  pro- 
vide him  with  all  necessaries  "  (Jer.  Kilayim,  sec.  9,  32,  &.  ed.  Cr.). 

Verses  26  and  28. — ^^  Behold  the  fowls- of  the  air  ;  for  they  sow  notj 

neither  do  they  reap^  nor  gather  iMo  hams  /  yet  your  heavenly  Father 

feedeth  them.    Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ?    And  why  take  ye 

thought  for  raiment  f      Consider  the  lilies  ofthefield^  1u>V3  they  grow  ; 

they  toil  not  ^neither  do  they  spinJ^^ 
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A  moral  similar  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  Talmud.  Rabbi  Simeon 
said,  '*  Did  you  ever  beliold  the  lion  bearing  burden,  the  stag  holding 
harvest,  the  fox  engaged  in  traffic,  or  the  wolf  selling  viands  ?  And 
yet  they  all  find  their  food  without  care.  How  much  more  should 
this  be  so  with  man,  who  had  been  created  to  the  service  of  thd 
Almighty;  but  our  iniquities  have  perverted  our  high  destiny,  and 
brought  us  sorrow  and  care  "  (Kidushin,  82,  b). 

Verse  30. — "  Wherefore^  if  God  no  dothe  the  grass  of  tJiejidd^  which 
to-day  tSj  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  overiy  sliaU  he  not  m/mh  more 
dothe  you  t " 

And  God  said,  ^^  Thou  hast  had  pity  on  the  gourd,  .  .  .  and 
should  I  not  spare  Nineveh  ?  "  (Jonah  iv.  10).  "  To  what  purpose," 
asked  a  Talmudist,  "  has  God  created  insects  and  vermin  ? "  "  They 
have  been  created  for  a  wise  end,"  was  the  rejoinder ;  "  that  the  sinner 
may  take  a  lesson  and  not  despair  of  God's  providence  and  His  paternal 
love ;  for  since  God  gives  life  to  and  maintains  these  useless  creatures, 
how  much  more  will  he  do  so  to  man  "  (Jer.  Berachoth,  sec.  9,  p.  13, 
ed.Cr.)    • 

Verse  31. — ^^  Therefore^  take  no  thought^  saying^  what  shaU  we  eat  f 
w  what  shaU  we  drink  t  or  wherewith  shall  we  he  clothed  f  "  , 

"  He  who  makes  supplication  to  God  in  an  uncontrolled  and  ardent 
spirit,  is  considered  of  little  faith"  (Berachoth,  p.  24,  J). 

Verse  34. — "  Take^  therefore^  no  thought  for  the  morrow ;  for  to- 
morrow shaiX  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself ^'^ 

Rabbi  Eliezer  said,  "  He  who  has  bread  in  his  basket  for  to-day,  and 
asks  where  he  shall  find  some  for  to-morrow,  is  of  little  faith  "  (Sota, 
48,  J).  Shamai  provided  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  for  the  Sabbath, 
that  he  might  not  enter  upon  the  sacred  day  unprovided  ;  but  Hillel's 
motto  was,  "  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  provides  for  our  necessities 
every  day  "  (Beza,  p.  16,  oi),  A  pious  man,  in  addressing  an  audience, 
asked  his  listeners  the  following  questions :  "  What  would  you  think 
of  a  master  who  should  demand  of  his  servants  the  labor,  not  only  of 
days  and  years,  but  of  a  whole  life  at  once  ?  Would  you  not  consider 
such  a  demand  the  more  unreasonable,  since  the  "servant  cannot  know 
the  term  of  his  natural  life  ?  Now,  God  has  vouchsafed  unto  us  His 
paternal  care,  to  deserve  which,  we  have  duties  to  fulfil,  which  are  ii^- 
cumbent  upon  us  at  certain  times,  and  which  we  consequently  cannot 
fulfil  beforehand.  How,  then,  could  we  so  unreasonably  ask  his  boun- 
ties for  days  and  weeks  beforehand,  which  we  are  not  even  sure  whether 
we  shall  live  long  enough  to  enjoy  ? "  (Hobat  Halebabot  Shaar  Habe- 
tachon). 
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Matthew,  Chapter  VII. 

V"erBe  1. — ^^Judjge  not^  that  ye  he  not  judged.^'' 

"  Whoso  keepeth  his  month  and  his  tongne,  keepeth  liis  soul  from 
trouble  "  (Prov.  xxi.  23) ;  which  means,  he  who  does  not  condemn  others 
will  also  not  be  condemned  by  the  Lord ;  and  the  tongue  it  is  which, 
by  pronouncing  guilt  or  innocence  against  others,  pronounces  its  own 
verdict;  for  in  the  measure  we  judge  our  fellow-creatures,  either 
charitably  or  harshly,  we,  in  whom  the  same  feelings  are  inherent,  shall 
be  judged  by  the  Supreme  Judge  of  all  mankind,  as  we  find  from  King 
David,  2  Sam.  xii.  7  (Yalkut).  Hillel  taught  the  following  doctrine: 
'' Judge  not  thy  fellow-man  until  thou  be  similarly  situated  "  (Ethics 
ii.  5),  a  sentence  with  which  Leibnitz  fully  coincides:  "La  place 
d'autrui  est  le  vrai  point  de  vue  pour  juger  ^quitablement  lorsqu'on  s'7 
met "  (Nouv.  Essai,  p.  48). 

Joshua  Ben  Perachya  (who,  according  to  the  Talmud,  was  the  teacher 
of  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion),  promulgated  the  following 
doctrine :  "  Judge  all  men  (in  doubtful  and  uncertain  cases)  with 
leniency  (Ibid.  8).  Simeon  Ben  Shetach,  his  contemporary,  went  even 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  guilty,  as  soon  as  he  received  the  sentence 
and  submitted  to  the  punishment  of  the  court,  should  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered as  criminal  (Ibid.  8). 

An  itinerant  trader  in  spices,  who  travelled  in  the  vicinity  of  Ziporah 
(a  town  in  Palestine)  to  sell  his  commodities,  called  aloud,  "  Who  will 
buy  ?  buy  the  balm  of  life  ? "  A  crowd  thronged  around  him  to  pur- 
chase such  elixir  of  life,  and  among  them  he  observed  Rabbi  Yanai. 
"You,  and  those  who  resemble  you,  do  not  stand' in  need  of  my  area- 
mtm  ;  but  you,"  turning  to  the  crowd,  "  if  you  want  to  possess  this  life- 
prolonging  balm,  here  it  is."  And  taking  the  psalm  from  his  pocket, 
he  read  aloud  to  them:  "Where  is  the  man  who  desireth  life?  who 
loveth  many  days  to  live  happy  ?  Guard  thy  tongue  from  speaking 
evil,  and  thy  lips  from  uttering  guile  "  (Psalm  xxxiv.  13, 14;  Kabbato 
Lev.  Parasha,  16). 

Verse  2. — "  For  with  what  jvdgment  ye  judge^  ye  shall  he  judged; 
and  with  what  Tneasure  ye  inete,  it  shall  he  measured  to  you  agaiii.^ 

A  similar  sentence  we  meet  with  in  the  Talmud.  Rabbi  Mayer  said, 
"  With  what  measure  man  metes,  it  shall  l)e  measured  to  him  from 
heaven"  (Sanhedrin,  p.  100,  a).  Eabbi  Johanan  said,  "He  who  n^- 
lects  to  mourn  the  death  of  a  pious  man,  shall  die  unmourned  for ;  for 
with  the  measure  we  mete,  we  shall  be  measured  again  "  (Shabbat,  105.  J). 
"  At  the  creation  of  the  world,  God  instituted  this  just  retribution— 
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measure  for  measure — and  if  all  the  laws  of  nature  should  be  reversed, 
this  law  should  stand  for  ever  "  (Rabba  to  Genesis,  Parasha,  10). 

Vei-ses  3  and  4. — "  And  why  heholdest  tlwu  the  mote  *  that  is  in  thy 
hrother^s  eye,  hut  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  f 
Or  how  wiU  thou  say  to  thy  brother,  Let  me  puU  the  mx>te  out  of  thine 
eye,  and  behold  a  beam  is  in  thine  oum  eye  t  " 

"  Woe  to  that  age  in  which  the  reproved  retorts  on  him  who  reproves 
him,  in  which  the  accused  will  sit  in  judgment  upon  those  who  judge 
him  I  Do  they  say,  '  Take^  the  splinter  out  of  thine  eye ; '  he  will 
answer,  '  Remove  the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye.'  Say  they,  '  Thy 
silver  has  become  dross ; '  he  continues,  *  Thy  drinks  (doctrines)  are 
mixed  with  water '  "  (Baba  Bathra,  15,  b).  Rabbi  Tarphon  said,  "  It 
would  greatly  astonish  ine  if  there  could  be  any  one  found  in  this  age 
who  would  receive  an  admonition ;  if  he  be  admonished  to  take  the 
splinter  out  of  his  eye,  he  would  answer,  *  Take  the  beam  out  of  thine 
own'"  (Erachin,  16,  J).  Alphasi  to  Baba  Meziah,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  section,  quotes  the  same  passage,  but  he  has  it  under  the  follow- 
ing version :  "  Take  the  splinter  from  between  thy  teeth?^  And  since 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Talmud  and  the  Evangelists  have 
drawn  from  one  and  the  same  source  in  using  this  simile — viz.,  the 
literary  fragments  preserved  from  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees — and 
since  Matthew  and  Luke  (vi.  41)  both  have  "  ophth^dmo "  (eyes),  we 
should  consider  it  but  right  to  retain  also  the  Talmudical  version,  as 
quoted  above.  But  the  fact  recommends  the  adoption  of  the  second 
version;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  sense  of  the  sentence, 
"  Take  the  splinter  or  beam  out  of  thine  eyo."  How  should  the  splinter 
or  beam  come  into  the  eye?  This  would  be  tantamount  to  ''swallow- 
ing a  camel,"  or  "  marching  it  through  the  eye  of  a  needle."  But  this 
simile  appeal's  quite  different  when  we  read  it  as  Alphasi  does.  The 
Talmud  treats  repeatedly  of  a  case,  when  any  one  has  stolen  a  piece  of 
timber — a  beam — and  used  it  as  a  rafter  in  his  house  or  in  his  room, 
whether,  on  repenting  of  his  act  of  depredation,  he  is  obliged  to  return 
the  identical  beam,  or  restore  the  value  of  the  same.  Now,  in  our  alle- 
gory, the  Talmud  presumes  that  such  a  piece  of  timber  had  been  stolen 
by  a  person,  and  used  in  building  his  house.  While  squaring  this  beam, 
another  came  and  picked  up  the  splinters  that  were  chopped  off.  He 
who  now  owns  the  beam,  though  he  dishonestly  came  in  possession  of 
it,  perceives  the  chip  in  the  hand  of  the  other,  wherewith  he  picks  his 
teeth.     He  taxes  him  with  appropriating  to  himself  what  does  not 


*  Lniher^B  German  translation  has  here  ''*' tptmter,^^  whloh  the  writer  has  foUowedji 
and  made  his  quotations  accordingly. 
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belong  to  hira  :  "  Take  the  splinter  out  of  your  teeth,  that  I  may  prove 
to  you  that  it  is  a  piece  of  my  beam.''  The  other  man,  however,  veil 
aware  of  the  dishonest  possession  of  the  beam  by  the  moralizer,  tells 
him,  with  just  indignation,  "  You  reprove  me  for  the  sake  of  the 
splinter;  you  had  better  remove  the  beam,  which  is  continually  before 
your  eyes  as  a  witness  of  your  theft  and  dishonest  action." 

Verse  6. — "  Thou  hypocrite^  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of'  thine  own 
eye^  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  triote  out  of  thy 
hrother^s  eye,^^ 

Hesh  Lakish  said,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage,  *  Examine 
yourselves,  and  search'  (Zephan.  ii.  1)?  He  who  will  reprove  others, 
must  himself  be  pure  and  spotless"  (B.  Mcziah,  107,  J/  B.Bathra,60,}). 

Verse  6.—"  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs^  netther  cast  ye 
your  pearls  before  svnne.^^ 

Hillel,  the  hoary-headed,  said :  "  When  thou  seest  a  generation  that 
taketh  delight  in  the  law  of  God,  be  diligent  in  its  promulgation,  for  it 
is  said,  *  there  is  that  scattereth  and  yet  increaseth'  (Prov.  xi.  24);  but 
seest  thou  a  generation  which  makes  light  of  the  law  of  God,  arrest  it, 
for  it  is  said  (Psalms  cxix.  125),  '  there  is  a  time  when  it  is  practicable, 
for  the  Lord's  sake,  to  make  void  the  efficacy  of  the  law ' "  (Ber.  63,  a). 
"  That  there  be  no  wailing  in  our  streets  "  (Psalms  cxliv.  14),  viz.,  that 
we  should  not  send  forth  disciples  who  burn  their  victuals,  i.e.,  the 
spiritual  food  which  they  shall  dispense  to  the  multitude;  in  other 
words,  who  disseminate  dangerous  doctrines  (Ibid.  17,  i).  Eabbi 
Hanina  asked,  "  How  can.  the  apparent  contradiction  in  the  two  follow- 
ing passages  be  reconciled  i  It  is  said  in  one  place,  '  Let  thy  fountains 
be  dispersed  abroad'  (Prov.  v.  16);  and  in  another  place  we  read, 
'  Let  them  be  only  thine  own,  and  ho  strangera'  with  thee' "  (Ibid.  v.  17), 
and  explains  it  thus :  "  So  thy  pupils  are  well-meaning  and  of  good 
principles,  let  thy  fountains  (of  wisdom  and  of  the  law)  poui\  forth  their 
supplies  publicly ;  and  if  not,  restrain  thyself,  and  be  reserved"  (Taanith, 
7,  a).  Not  so  rigorous^  however,  is  the  Talmud  in  its  restrictions  when 
the  reverse  is  the  case ;  and  it  permits,  at  times,  of  receiving  instruction 
even  from  the  man  whose  religious  conduct  is  not  entirely  free  from 
reproach ;  and  Babbi  Mayer,  whose  instructor  had  been  of  that  class, 
expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner:  ^^  I  have  sifted  the  kernel, 
but  thrown  away  the  husk  "  (Hagiga,  15,  a) ;  with  which  opinion  Mat- 
thew (xxiii.  3)  seems  to  coincide. 

Verses  7  and  8. — "-4«i,  and  it  shaU  be  given  you /seek,  and  ye  shall 
find/  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.  For  every  one  that  asketh, 
receiveth  /  and  he  that  seeketh,  findeth  /  amd  to  him  that  knodcdh,  it 
shall  be  qpened.^^ 
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"And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  shall  be  delivered  "  (Joel  ii.  32).  Rabbi  Pinchas  said,  *'  It 
once  happened  that  a  traveller,  bound  for  Tiberias,  arrived  there  late  at 
night.  The  Roman  sentinels  stopped  him,  and  questioned  him  to  his 
Tvhereaboats.  The  stranger,  apprehensive  lest  the  unscrupulous  soldiers 
fihonld  deal  sumraarily  with  him,  gave  himself  out  to  be  a  relative  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian.  This  procured  him  better  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  his  jailers.  In  the  morning,  a  report  was  sent  to  the  emperor,  who 
happened  to  be  present  in  that  town,  when  it  was  soon  ascertained  that 
the  statement  was  not  true — that  the  stranger  not  only  was  no  member 
of  the  imperial  family,  but  proved  himself  a  son  of  that,  at  the  time,  so 
cruelly  persecuted  race — the  Jews.  Many  voices  were  raised  to  punish 
the  daring  outrage  of  the  Jew,  and  urged  the  emperor  to  visit  this 
offence  against  his  majesty,  with  condign  punishment.  The  magnani- 
mous Vespasian,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  blood-thirsty  coun- 
sellors, and  replied,  '  No  one  shall  ever  have  occasion  to  use  my  name 
in  vain  ;  release  him.'"  "When  such,"  adds  the  Talmud,  "  is  the  case 
with  man,  who  is  subject  to  passions,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the 
case  with  the  Supreme  Being,  of  whom  it  is  said,  '  Whosoever  calls 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  delivered.' "  Rabbi  Alexander 
said,  "During  the  reign  of  Alexander  (of  Macedonia)  a  robber  was 
caught  whose  name  was  also  Alexander,  and  sentence  of  death  was 
pronounced  against  him.  When  asked  for  his  name,  he  gave  it — Alex- 
ander— ^which  incident  procured  him  an  acquittal  at  the  hands  of  the  em- 
peror. "  When  mortal  man,"  again  remarks  the  Talmud,  "  acts  with  so 
much  mercy,  how  much  more  is  to  be  expected  of  Him  who  is  the  Father 
of  mercy ;  and  therefore  it  is  said,  '  He  who  is  called  after  the  name  of 
tlie  Lord  shall  be  delivered ' "  (Jer.  Berachoth,  9,  page  13,  ed.  Or.), 

Verse  9. — "  TFAa^  iffuin  is  there  of  you^  whom  if  his  son  ask  hread^ 
vnU  he  give  him  a  stone  ?  " 

"  Unto  Thee  lift  I  up  mine  eyes,  O  Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens. 
Behold,  as  the  eyes  of  the  servants  look  unto  the  hand  of  their  master, 
and  as  the  eyes  of  a  maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  so  our  eyes 
wait  upon  the  Lord  our  God,  until  that  He  have  mercy  upon  us" 
(Psalm  cxxiii.  1,  2).  The  life  of  man,  said  King  David,  is  compared  to 
the  task  of  a  day-laborer,  of  whom  it  is  said,  "  Man  is  as  a  servant  who 
earnestly  desireth  the  shadow,  and  as  a  hireling  who  looketh  for  the 
reward  of  his  work  "  (Job  vii.  2) ;  and  Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  commanded, 
^^  At  his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the  sun  go 
down  upon  it,  for  he  is  poor,  and  his  life  may  depend  on  it "  (Deut. 
xxiv.  15).  "Can  I,  therefore,  look  for  less  from  Thee,  O  Lord,  on 
whom  my  whole  life  depends? "  (Yalkut  to  Psalms,  sec.  701). 
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Verse  11. — ^^Ifye^  then^  being  evU^  know  how  to  give  good  gif^  unto 
your  children.,  Iww  much  more  shall  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven 
give  good  things  to  them  that  ask  Sim  f  " 

Tnrnus  Kufus,  the  Roman  general,  once  asked  K.  Akiba,  "  If  your 
God  be  the  Father  of  the  poor,  why  does  he  not  give  them  all  their 
necessaries  ? "  The  Rabbi  answered,  "  This  is  done  to  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  practice  virtue,  and  to  act  meritoriously."  "  This  must, 
on  the  contrary,"  rejoined  the  other,  "  make  you  appear  culpable  in 
the  sight  of  your  God.  Picture  to  yourself  a  king  who  is  wroth  against 
a  faithless  servant.  He  put  him  in  a  dreary  prison,  and  ordered  that 
no  one  should  provide  him  with  food.  Would  he  not  be  justly  incens- 
ed against  those  who,  in  spite  of  his  express  command,  furnished  him 
with  food?"— "Your  parable  is  hardly  logical,"  replied  the  Rabbi; 
"  it  ought  to  run  thus  :  '  A  king  was  angry  with  his  son,  and,  in  the 
first  ebullition  of  his  anger,  he  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned,  and  kept 
without  food.  An  intimate  friend  of  the  king  prbvided  the  unhappy 
son  with  such  necessaries  as  were  indespensable  for  the  preservation  ot 
his  life.  A  few  days  after,  when  the  king's  anger  was  appeased,  and 
parental  love  again  asserted  its  right,  he  inquired  after  the  fate  of  his 
unhappy  son,  and  when  he  heard  how  his  true  friend  had  preserved 
the  life  of  his  child,  would  he  not  bestow  on  him  the  highest  reward?' 
And  we  are  called  the  children  of  God,  for  it  is  written,  '  Ye  are  the 
children  of  the  Eternal,  your  God' "  (Baba  Bathra,  10,  a). 

Verse  12. — ^^Therefore^  aU  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  mm 
should  do  to  you^  do.  ye  even  so  to  titsm  ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  ih& 
prophets.'^'^ 

"  Rabbi  Akiba  said,  *  Love  thy  fellow-man  as  thyself  (ITura.  xix. 
18) ;  this  is  the  basis  of  the  Divine  law  "  (Jer.  Nedarim,  9,  p.  41,  ed. 
Cr.).  Hillel  taught,  "  *  Whatever  you  should  not  like  to  be  done 
unto  you,  do  not  to  others  ; '  this  is  the  essence  of  the  Divine  law,  all 
the  rest  is  comment  only"  (Sabbath,  p.  31,  a).  If  we  consider  this 
sentence  attentively,  we  shall  find  that  the  injunction  of  Hillel  is  given 
in  a  negative  sense,  while  Matthew  teaches  his  doctrine  in  a  positive 
manner;  that  the  teacher  in  Isi^l  makes  justice  the  rule  to  guide  us 
in  all  our  actions,  while  the  Evangelist  sets  up  charity  as  an  imperative 
duty.  The  first  can  be  called  perfect  duties,  i,  e.,  definite,  and  apply- 
ing to  all  occasions  and  in  all  cases ;  the  latter  imperfect  duties,  or  snch 
as  allow  a  certain  latitude,  a  certain  discretion,  in  the  execution  of  the 
same.  And  when  in  any  given  case  two  such  conflicting  duties  pre- 
sent themselves,  where  the  one  must  necessarily  supersede  the  other, 
the  Talmud  and  moral  philosophy  teach  that  justice  becomes  impera- 
tive, and  supersedes  charity.    If,  for  instance,  the  life  of  a  man  is  in 
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danger,  charity  commands  as  a  duty  that  we  exert  ourselves  to  save 
hnman  life;  but  when  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  sacrificing  an- 
other life,  the  duty  of  justice  demands  that  this  life  should  not  be  sac- 
rificed ;  for,  as  the  Talmud  very  justly  remarks,  "  Who  will  tell  me 
that  the  blood  of  the  one  is  redder  (more  precious)  than  that  of  the 
other."  Thus  Hillel  based  his  sentence  on  the  duty  of  justice,  and 
adopts  it  as  a  rule  which  in  all  cases  must  be  absolute  and  inviolable. 

Verses  13  and  14. — ^^ Enter  ye  in  at  ike  straight  gate  i  for  loide  is  the 
gate  and  hroad  is  the  way  which  leadeth  to  destr^iction,  and  many  there 
le  which  go  in  thereat.  Because  straight  is  the  gate^  and  nan^ow  is  the 
wayy  which  leadeth  unto  life^  aixdfew  there  he  thatjmd  itP 

The  Talmud  has  a  similar  saying :  "  *  I  have  Jaid  before  you  life  and 
death,  blessing  and  curse '  (Deut.  xxx.  19).  Now  any  one  might  say, 
Since  the  Lord  has  placed  before  me  two  ways,  the  way  of  life  and  the 
way  of  death,  is  it  left  to  my  own  free  choice  in  which  to  walk  ?  There- 
fore, it  is  said,  *  Choose  Life.'  On  a  certain  highway,  two  roads 
branched  off  in  opposite  directions ;  the  one,  level  and  straight  in  the 
b^inning,  soon  turned  out  rugged,  and  overgrown  with  thorns  and 
briers ;  the  other  proved  itself,  when  first  taken,  to  be  narrow,  and  be- 
eet  with  many  diflSculties,  but  ultimately  led  smoothly  and  without  in- 
terruption to  the  desired  goal.  Many  were  led  astray  by  the  promis- 
ingprospect  of  the  first,  but  on  taking  it,  they  would  never  have  reached 
the  desired  end,  had  not  a  kind-hearted  cicerone  stepped  in,  and  direct- 
ed them  on  their  right  coarse.  Thus  spake  Moses  to  Israel :  '  You 
Bee  that  the  path  of  the  wicked  is  prosperous,  and  that  the  sun  of  pros- 
perity shines  on  their  way  ;  but  be  not  deceived  by  appearances  ;  life 
on  earth  is  only  as  a  few  short  steps  when  compared  to  life  eternal.  If 
it  presents  itself  as  strewn  with  roses,  they  only  conceal  the  abyss 
which  they  cover,  and  which  leads  to  destruction;  for  it  is  said,  'the 
wicked  have  no  future '  (Prov.  xxiv.  20).  You  again  behold  the  path 
of  the  righteous  dismal  and  dreary,  and  beset  with  many  difficulties ; 
but  this  is  only  at  the  first  set-out,  for  in  the  end  it  will  be  lighted  up 
by  the  light  of  eternal  bliss,  as  it  is  said,  '  The  path  of  the  just  is  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day ' 
(Ibid.  V.  18) ;  choose,  ye,  therefore,  the  latter  path  ;  it  is  the  way  that 
leads  to  life  "  (Yalcut  to  Deut.  xi.  6). 

Verse  16. — "  Te  shall  hnow  them  hy  their  fruitsP 

Not  only  has  the  Bible  many  instances  where  man  is  likened  unto  a 
tree,  and  his  actions  unto  the  fruit  thereof  (Psalms  i,  3 ;  Isaiah  iii.  10 ; 
Ixv.  21),  but  we  repeatedly  meet  with  this  simile  in  the  Talmud.  The 
Kedrash  explains  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  xvii.  24,  ^^And  all  the  trees  of 
the  field  shall  know  that  I,  the  Lord,  have  brought  down  the  high 
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tree,  have  exalted  the  low  tree  " — "Alu  Haberiotli^"  as  referring  to 
man,  as  it  is  written,  "  For  the  man  is  as  the  tree  of  the  field  "  (Rabba 
to  Exodus,  Parasha,  63).  Why  is  the  foliage  of  the  fi-uit  tree  less  exu- 
berant and  less  noisy  than  that  of  the  forest  tree  ?  We  can  well  dis- 
pense with  both  (answer  the  firet) ;  we  are  distinguished  by  the  deli- 
cious fruits  we  bear,  and  need  not  noise  about  our  existence ;  while  the 
others  only  make  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  noise  and  rustling 
(Rabba  to  Ex.,  Parasha,  16). 

Verse  17. — ^^£ven  so  every  good  t/ree  hringeih  forth  good  fruit ;  but 
a  corrupt  tree  hrin^eth  forth  eoilfruitP 

The  Talmud  teaches  as  follows :  "  Virtue  alone  is  productive  of 
goodly  fruits,  which  yield  abundance,  not  only  for  the  time  being,  but 
also  for  the  future ;  nay,  bring  blessings  to  posterity  even  after  death. 
Sin,  on  the  contrary,  is  barren,  gives  only  momentary  gratification, 
and  its  offspring  are  repentance  and  sorrow  "  (Kidushin,  40 ;  Jer.Peah  i. 
p.  16,  h ;  Aboth  of  R.  Nathan,  40  ;  Talent  to  Psalm  Ixii.,  Isa.  iii.). 

Verse  19. — ^^Every  tree  that  hrmgeth  not  forth  good  fruit  is  hewn 
down  and  cast  into  thefire?^ 

Rabbi  Johanan  said,  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptural  pafr 
sage,  '  For  the  man  is  as  the  tree  of  the  field :  for  thou  eatest  thereof, 
and  thou  shalt  not  cut  it  down '  (Deut.  xx.  19)  ?  So  thy  teacher  is  both 
pious  and  virtuous,  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  learning,  and  try  assiduously 
to  preserve  him ;  but  if  not,  it  is  said  of  him,  ^  That  tree,  however,  ot 
which  thou  knowest  that  it  beareth  no  fruit,  thou  mayest  destroy  and 
cut  it  down  ' "  (Ibid.  20 ;  Taan.  7). 

Verse  21.— "iV^c?^  every  one  that  saith  unto  me^  Lord^  Lord^  shall  enr 
ter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  hut  he  that  doeth  the  wiU  of  the  Fa- 
ther which  is  in  heaven, ^^ 

"The  Lord  is  nigh  unto  all  them  that  call  upon  him  "  (Psalms cxlv. 
18).  Do  not  think  that  he  is  so  to  all  who  do  so  indiscriminately :  for 
it  is  added,  "  only  to  those  who  call  upon  him  in  truth."  "  Truly,  the 
Lord  is  good  unto  Israel "  (Psalm  Ixxiii.  1) ;  but  imagine  not  to  all 
without  distinction ;  for  it  is  qualified  by  the  conclusion  of  the  same 
verse,  "  only  to  those  who  are  of  a  pure  heart "  (Yalcut  to  Psalms, 
chap.  73  ;  Rabba  to  Lev.,  Parasha,  17). 

Verses  24  to  27. — "  Therefore,  whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them,  Twill  liken  him  unto  a  wise  man,  which  huili 
his  house  upon  a  rock  ;  and  the  rain  descended,  and  the  floods  came, 
and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that  house;  and  it  fdl  not,  for  it 
was  founded  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  /leareth  these  sayings  of 
mine,  and  doeth  them  not,  shall  he  likened  v/nto  a  foolish  man,  whi(A 
huiU  his  hovrse  upon  the  sand.    And  the  rain  descended,  and  ike  floods 
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came,  and  the  winds  hlew,  and  heat  upmi  that  houee  /  and  it  fdl^  and 
great  was  thefaU  of  itP 

The  Talmud  abounds  with  many  such  parables.  We  will  here  give 
some  of  them.  Elisha,  tlie  son  of  Abuyah,  said,  "  A  man  who  studies 
the  law,  and  acts  in  accordance  with  its  commandments,  is  likened  un- 
to a  man  who  builds  a  house,  the  foundation  of  which  is  made  of  free- 
stone, and  the  superstructure  of  bricks.  Storm  and  flood  cannot  injure 
the  house.  But  he  who  studies  the  law,  but  is  destitute  of  good  ac- 
tions, is  likened  imto  the  man  who  builds  the  foundation  of  his  house 
of  brick  and  mortar,  and  raises  the  upper  stories  with  solid  stone.  The 
flood  will  soon  undermine  and  overturn  the  house  "  (Ethics  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  24). 

Rabbi  Eliezer,  the  son  of  Azariah,  said,  "  He  whose  knowledge  sur- 
passes his  good  deeds  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  many  branches 
and  a  scanty  root.  Every  wind  shakes  and  uproots  it.  But  he  whose 
good  deeds  excel  his  knowledge  may  be  compared  to  a  tree  with  a  few 
branches  and  strong  roots ;  if  all  the  hurricanes  in  the  world  should 
come  and  storm'  against  it,  they  could  not  move  it  from  its  place " 
(Eth.,  iii.  22;  Eth.  R.  Nathan,  22). 

Rabbi  Johanan,  the  son  of  Sachai,  said,  '^  He  who  possesses  know- 
ledge in  the  law,  and  is  likewise  God-fearing  and  virtuous,  is  likened 
unto  a  clever  artist,  who  understands  how  to  handle  his  tools ;  but  he 
who  possesses  knowledge  without  virtue,  is  an  artist  without  tools ; 
virtue  without  knowledge  of  the  law  is  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  an  inex- 
perienced workman — he  knows  not  how  to  use  it "  (Ethics  of  Rabbi 
Nathan,  22). 

A  fourth  parable  runs  as  follows: — "The  man  who  has  acquired 
knowledge  in  the  Divine  law,  and  adjusts  his  actions  in  conformity 
with  it,  is  likened  unto  a  cup  filled  with  wine,  whose  base  is  broad  and 
firm;  if  it  be  placed  out  of  hand,  though  it  may  incline,  it  wijlstill 
stand  firm,  and  its  contents  will  not  be  spilt.  But  he  who  has  know- 
ledge in  the  law,  but  does  not  obey  the  law,  is  like  a  cup  without  a 
base ;  hardly  hast  thou  relinquished  its  hold,  than  it  will  overturn,  and 
spill  its  contents  "  (Eth.  R.  Nath.,  24). 

We  will  instance  here,  before  we  come  to  a  conclusion,  two  more 
parables.  Rabba,  the  son  of  Huna,  said,  "He  who  has  theoretical 
knowledge  in  the  law,  but  does  not  practise  it,  is  like  a  treasurer  who 
possesses  the  key  of  the  innermost  chlamber,  but  not  that  of  the  outer 
door ;  how  will  he  be  able  to  enter  ? "  Rabbi  Yanai  exclaimed,  on  be- 
holding a  man  of  this  description,  "  Woe  I  What  is  the  use  of  plan- 
ning to  make  an  entrance  into  a  house  that  does  not  exist  ? "  (Shab- 
bat,  31,  S). 
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In  conclusion,  we  must  remark,  that  most  of  the  passages  we  have 
qnoted  from  the  Talmud  and  tlie  Medrasliim  have  been  pronounced  by 
such  of  the  doctors  as  either  lived  anterior  to  the  founder  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  tanglit  in  their  schools  of  Talmndical  celebrity,  or 
lived  in  distant  countries,  far  away  from  the  theatre  of  his  life,  where 
they  liad  no  knowledge  either  of  the  existence  of  the  Christian  religion 
or  of  the  gospel.  We  may,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  conclude,  that 
the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion  had  imbibed  these  moral  truths— 
which,  in  their  contents,  as  well  as  their  wording,  resemble  those  we 
have  quoted  from  the  Talmud — in  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees,  with 
wliich  his  injunction  to  his  apostles  and  followere(Matt.  xxiii,  3)  fully 
coincides. 
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"Once  on  my  travels,"  said  Rabbi  Joshua,  "I  came  near  a  town 
where  the  road  separated  to  right  and  left.  Not  knowing  which  to 
take,  I  inquired  of  a  little  boy,  who  happened  to  be  there,  which  of 
the  two  led  to  the  town.  'Both,'  replied  he;  'bnt  that  to  the  right  is 
short  and  lovg,  that  on  the  left  is  long  and  ehort.^  I  took  that  on  tlie 
right,  but  had  not  far  advanced  when  my  progress  was  stopped  by  a 
number  of  hedges  and  gardens.  Unable  to  proceed,  I  returned  and 
asked  the  little  fellow  how  he  could  be  so  cruel  as  to  misdirect  a  stran- 
ger) '  I  did  not  misdirect  thee,'  replied  the  boy,  '  I  told  thee  what  is 
true.  But  art  thou  a  wise  man  amongst  Israel,  and  canst  not  compre- 
hend tlie  meaning  of  a  child  \  It  is  even  as  I  said.  Tbis  road  is  the 
nearest,  hut  still  the  longest  on  account  of  the  many  obstractioas, 
unless  thou  wouldst  trespass  on  other  people's  ground,  which  I  could 
hardly  suppose  from  so  good  a  man.  The  other  road  is,  indeed,  more 
distant,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  shortest,  being  the  public  road,  and 
may  therefore  be  passed  witbont  encroaching  on  other  people's  prop- 
erty.'    I  admired  his  wit,  and  still  more  his  good  sense,  and  went  on." 
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None  is  so  poor  as  he  who  is  discontented  with  his  lot. 
It  behooves  the  wise  man  to  study  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  guard 
his  tongue,  and  to  attend  to  his  occupalion. 

Whatsoever   thy  origin  endeavor  to   acquire  moral  education,  for 
..all  is  valueless  without  it. 

hen  success   crowns  thy  efforts,  and  renown  declares   thy  wishes 
r  encceasful,  beware  of  impending  reverses. 


BABETTE. 

BY   PHILIP  BART. 
CHAPTER  XII. 

The  repast  was  one  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Evidently  the  good 
wife  had  done  her  best.  The  bread  was  good  and  white,  and  a  huge 
fish,  dressed  in  a  peculiar  Jewish  method,  was  appetizing  to  a  degree. 
The  fare  was  simple,  but  excellent  of  its  kind. 

"Thou  wilt  bring  us  some  wine — that  sent  by  our  niece,  wife,"  said 
David  as  the  meal  commenced. 

Probably  the  cheering  sight  of  a  well-served  table  had  somewhat 
mitigated  Ezra's  ire,  for  the  stern  features  of  his  face  relaxed,  and  at  a 
aign  of  the  host,  the  blessing  being  duly  ended,  the  guest  was  inade  to 
understand  that  it  was  expected  of  him  to  fall  to  and  do  ample  jus- 
tice to  the  fare.  Nor  did  the  traveller  require  much  pressing,  but  ate 
heartily,  and  for  some  time  little  was  said.  The  woman  stood  waiting 
on  them,  it  being  against  her  custom  to  eat  at  the  table,  now  honored 
by  such  a  distinguished  and  pious  man.  Presently  she  disappeared 
and  returned  bringing  in  her  hand  a  bottle  of  wine.  On  its  being 
placed  on  the  table,  another  blessing  was  invoked.  It  was  uncorked, 
and  healths  were  interchanged. 

"  Thou  wilt  pardon  me,  David,  old  friend  of  mine,  for  my  words,  if 
they  had  any  sting  in  them,  but  mine  is  a  holy  mission.  I  know  it  is 
not  well  for  me  to  be  always  picking  up  stones  and  throwing  them,  for 
sometimes  they  must  needs  strike  friends  and  foes  alike;  but,  David,  it 
is  my  mission,  and,  whilst  I  live,  I  must  strive  with  all  the  strength 
within  me  to  uphold  our  sacred  cause,  and  allow  no  one,  though  he 
was  my  own  brother,  to  straggle  one  single  hair's-breadth  from  the 
straight  path  which  leads  to  that  heaven  in  which  only  the  true  Israel- 
ite can  hope  to  dwell  in  the  future.  Could  I  tell  thee,  David,  all  I  have 
telt  and  suffered  for  our  holy  cause,  how  I  have  escaped  through  dan- 
gers, as  if  by  the  miracle  of  God,  thou  wouldst  forgive  me — if  presump- 
tuously, I  should  believe  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  been  outstretch- 
ed to  save  me,  so  that  I  might  return,  and  by  telling  our  people  of  the 
holy  men  of  the  true  faith  I  had  seen,  and  conversed  with,  they  might 
be  made  better  and  purer.  Since  I  have  left  here,  few  places  holding 
Jews  within  their  limits  have  been  unvisited  by  me#  I  have  been  in 
Africa,  among  our  Algerine  brethren  ;  have  seen  the  sacred  remnants 
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of  our  race,  even  in  Persia ;  have  observed  them,  though  suffering  priva- 
tions and  miseries  to  which  thy  condition  is  that  of  a  prince,  still  stead- 
fast in  their  belief." 

"  Did  they  follow  the  prayers  as  we  did  ?  Couldst  thou  make  thy- 
self understood  ?  " 

"Listen,  David.  Once  in  the  most  miserable  town  of  Asia  Minor,  a 
mere  hovel, — thy  village  was  a  palace  to  it, — disease  and  pestilence 
raged  sore.  I  was  stricken  by  the  fever,  and  for  ten  long  weary  days 
and  nights  had  no  one  even  to  minister  a  cup  of  water  to  me.  On  the 
eleventh  day,  I  had  made  my  peace  with  God,  and  was  awaiting  patient- 
ly for  the  angel  of  death.  Half  in  a  swoon,  I  heard  voices  at  the  door 
of  the  hut.  "  Who  lies  ill  within  ? "  asked  a  woman's  voice  of  a  rough 
soldier,  who  by  the  order  of  the  pasha  was  stationed  in  the  narrow 
street,  in  order  to  forbid  passers-by  from  entering  where  the  sick  were, 
and  thus  spreading  the  contagion.  "  Who  is  within  ?  I  know  not  nor 
care.  A  good  Mussulman  certainly  not.  Maybe  a  Frank,  for  aught  I 
know — for  he  speaketh  our  language  indifferently.  If  so  let  him  rot 
and  perish,  and  may  his  grave  be  defiled.  Woman  of  an  accursed.race, 
attend  to  thy  own  Jewish  spawn,  and  pass  on  thy  way." 

"  Good  soldier,  drive  me  not  hence.  As  I  passed  here  last  night,  in 
his  fever  I  heard  that  sick  man  call  on  his  God,  in  a  language  un- 
known to  thee,  but  which  tells  me  he  is  of  my  race.  Woe  unto  me! 
My  husband  was  borne  to  his  grave  yesterday.  I  am  alone  in  the 
world  now,  but  shall  this  help  me  having  pity  for  another  in  misfortune? 
See,  here  is  a  piece  of  gold,  give  me  access  to  this  sick  man,  and,  should 
I  have  to  return,  thou  shalt  have  just  such  another  piece."  The  soldier 
let  hei"  pass.  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  with  veiled  head 
she  approached  me,  and  gazed  on  my  face.  "  Sister,"  said  I,  a  moment 
of  consciousness  having  returned,  "  we  woi'ship  the  same  God,  the 
Lord  of  Israel  is  mine  and  thine ;  help  thou  a  dying  man,  one  of  thy 
own  race,  and  see  that  I  bo  buried  according  to  our  sacred  rites." 
Day  and  night  that  woman  nursed  me,  and  by  her  aid  and  through 
God's  mercy  I  was  brought  to  life  again.  Wandering  sometimes 
amidst  a  country  packed  with  robbers,  who  would  have  murdered  me 
for  even  the  sorry  garments  I  wore,  a  single  word  from  me,  reveahng 
my  race,  has  brought  forth  unknown  friends,  who  have  saved  me  from 
destruction.  Is  their  belief  pure?  As  pure  as  the  mountain  source, 
which  first  assuages  the  thirst,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  mountain,  before 
it  is  contaminated  by  the  impure  streams  which  carry  to  it  tlie  mod 
accumulated  in  the  valleys.  I— ^I,  w^ho  thought  I  knew  the  law,  have 
learnt  many  of  their  traditions.  They  must  be  true,  because  they— 
these  very  people,  must  have  had  the  original  law  transmitted  to  them 
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widiourt;  the  taint  which  modern  time^has  given  to  it.  Would  that  I 
had  been  able  to  visit  all  lands,  and  there  studied  the  faith — derived  it 
unalloyed  from  almost  virgin  lips.  Should  God  spare  me,  there  is  one 
country  yet  I  must  see." 

"  One  would  think,  Ezra,  that  now  thy  wanderings  must  be  soon 
brought  to  a  close.  Age  comes  on  apace.  From  thy  own  story  thou 
hiist  had  one  narrow  escape.  Come  dwell  with  us.  We  may  differ 
much,  but  still  old  friendships  will  hold  their  sway — and  thou  art  wel- 
come. But  whither  wouldst  thou  now  wander?  Another  glass  of 
wine.  It  is  good ;  it  comes  from  my  niece,  who  sends  such  dainty  liq- 
nors  to  her  uncle."  A  shade  of  sadness  overspread  his  countenance— 
"Tliou  didst  not  know  I  had  a  niece,  Ezra.  She  was  born  long  after 
my  departure." 
"  I  knew  it  not,"  was  the  reply.  ] 

"But,  learned  and  pious  man,"  interrupted  the  seal-maker's  wife,  to 
whom  the  allusion  in  regard  to  the  niece  she  seemed  disposed  to  con- 
sider out  of  the  current  of  the  converaation,  "  tell  me  about  the  coun- 
try thou  wouldst  visit.  I  knew  once,  when  I  was  a  girl — it  is  years 
ago — a  man,  learned,  like  thyself,  who  visited  my  father.  I  remember 
his  stories  as  if  they  were  those  of  yesterday.  lie  was  a  learned  and 
pious  man,  a  good  Jew.  He  believed  in  sacrifice,  in  the  word  and  not  in 
the  spirit.  lie  had  learned  where  he  dwelt  to  lead  to  the  altar  animals 
to  be  slaughtered  for  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord.  Believe  me,  I  do  not 
laugh  at  it,  as  my  husband  may."  There  was  a  quiet  smile  pervading 
David's  face,  which  Ezra  observed. 

"David,  David,  it  behooves  thee  not  to  have  wisdom  taught  thee 
from  the  lips  of  a  woman,  though  she  be  thy  wife.  Right,  my  good 
woman,  I  have  seen  it,  nor  on  my  lips  was  "there  the  least  show  of 
merriment.  I  respected  these  old  customs.  How  could  that  blessed 
story  of  Abrdiam,  about  sacrificing  Isaac  instead  of  the  goat,  have 
come  to  us,  with  all  his  struggles  of  fatherly  love,  but  for  the  goat  he 
was  about  to  offer  ?  In  Africa  I  have  seen  our  own  people,  who  were 
too  poor  to  have  the  flocks  our  forefathers  owned,  sacrifice  cocks  to  the 
Deity." 

"  Was  that  not  heathenish  ?  How  know  you  not  that  in  the  myriads 
of  ages  through  which  our  people  have  passed  in  that  benighted  coun- 
try, they  have  not  engrafted  into  their  religion  some  of  the  strange 
rites  of  other  creeds?"  The  wine  had  probably  emboldened  David's 
tongue. 

"  Scoff  not,"  was  the  reply.  "  Nothing  that  a  good  Jew  can  do,  be  it 
done  in  the  way  of  religion,  can  be  other  than  pure  and  holy.     Listen,, 

David.    Less  enlightened  as  thou  thinkest  they  are,  they  have  regected 
YoL.  II.— 9 
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what  was  symbolic,  and  possibly  kept  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law. 
Thou  askest  of  me,  good  woman,  where  I  would  go  to  see  the  most 
holy  remnant  of  our  race  ?  I  will  tell  thee — not  that  David — alas ! — 
pays  much  interest  to  my  old  stories— ^where  I  would  go — and  go  I  will, 
if  my  life  is  spared.  Listen.  When  on  the  Red  Sea,  I  learnt  that  in  the 
African  country,  far,  far  away,  lies  a  land  called  Abyssinia.  There  are 
Jews  there,  not  many — still  they  worship  in  the  old  faith.  These  poor 
people,  it  is  said,  left  Jerusalem  in  a  happy  time,  before  the  conquest 
of  it  by  the  accursed  infidels,  when  it  was  all  in  its  majestic  beauty, 
with  its  miles  of  glorious  palaces  and  magnificent  shrines,  when  Jews 
were  the  proudest  people  of  the  earth.  Before,  I  say,  before  this  queen 
city  of  the  world  was  turned  into  a  desert,  its  temple  desecrated,  its 
inhabitants  slaughtered,'  before  it  was  bereft  of  its  crowning  glories,  a 
few  families  of  Jews  left  their  magnificent  city,  and  sought  to  form  a 
colony  in  another  land.  Perhaps  they  were  carried  there  by  the  love 
of  gain,  and  hoped,  when  they  had  accumulated  some  wealth,  to  return 
again  to  their  dear  old  native  citj^,  their  grand  Jerusalem,  and  there 
in  leisure  spend  their  old  days.  What  kept  them  so  long  severed 'from 
their  old  land  of  Palestine  no  man  knoweth.  Had  they  lost  their  ships, 
or  the  knowledge  of  building  them  passed  away  ?  Thou  knowest  there 
are  children's  books  which  tell  of  shipwrecked  mariners  living  long  on 
a  desert  island,  spending  their  lifetime,  passing  weary  days  waiting 
for  help  and  succor.  So  might  it  have  been  with  this  remnant  of  our 
people.  Tliat  they  still  live  in  the  land  of  expatriation  is  certain- 
longing,  still  longing  for  their  old  happy  home.  There  is  one  thing 
sad,  very  sad,  about  it :  these  people  know  not  of  the  destruction  of 
the  temple,  the  terrible  scourge  of  the  hand  of  God  inflicted  on  us  for 
our  sins.  They  still  believe  their  Jerusalem,  the  Jerusalem  of  their 
forefathers,  to  be  as  the  chronicles  of  their  ancestors  have  handed  it 
down  to  them — still  lovely,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  still  suiTOunded 
with  smiling  gardens.  They  are  ignorant  that  they  have  now  no 
home,  and  that  their  people  as  outcasts  are  scattered  over  the  wide 
^orld." 

"Ezra,  thou  hast  moved  me.  Go  not  there,"  cried  David. 
•^'  Knowst  thou  what  it  is,  to  tell  the  woman  thou  meetest  in  the  road, 
who  left  her  lover  well  and  hearty  a  half-hour  ago — '  Woman,  tby 
^bridegroom  is  dead ;  the  river  he  bathed  in  swallowed  him  up ;  thou 
wilt  find  his  wasted  corpse  on  the  bank.  Thou  hast  no  lover  now.' 
For  pity's  sake,  £zra,  go  not  there;  leave  them  at  least  the  consolation 
of  hope,  even  though  it  be  deferred  for  centuries — forever." 

''David,"  cried  Ezra,  with  some  emotion,  "thou  art  a  true  man, 
and  a  good  Jew  to  boot.    Despite  thy  cavillings,  thank  God  thy  heart 
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beats  warmly  for  thy  race.  Go  there  I  will.  There  alone  will  I  learn, 
perhaps,  the  true  secrets  of  onr  holy  creed,  come  closer  to  what  was  the 
true  communion  of  the  fii-et  of  our  race  with  then-  eternal  Maker.  I 
cannot  tarry  much  longer.  I  have  been  so  long  a  wanderer,  that  my 
foot  will  not  stay  long  in  one  place.  Mine  Is  the  work  of  the  Lord,  and 
it  is  His  will  that  I  journey  forth,  seeking  out  what  there  is  to  be  found 
among  our  people.  How  long  I  shall  tarry  here  I  cannot  tell.  I  go 
now  to  Vienna,  to  Warsaw,  to  Moscow,  to  Paris,  to  London,  wherever 
our  people  can  be  found,  to  gather  what  little  money  I  can  for  this  last 
journey.  They  shall  give  me  what  I  want — the  rich  and  the  poor  will 
help  me.  It  is  not  alms  I  asV,  but  the  means  wherewith  to  do  pilgrim- 
age to  holy  places,  and  pray  there  for  the  future  of  our  race.  Thou 
shalt  give  unto  me,  David,  and  thy  wife  likewise."  There  was  not  the 
least  semblance  of  begging  in  this,  on  the  part  of  the  enthusiast ;  it 
partook  rather  of  the  appearance  that  a  boon  was  conferred  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  money  for  a  holy  cause. 

"Thou  shalt  have  something,"  said  David,  "though  I  am  not 
rich." 

'*  I  have  been  saving  some  little  money  to  buy  me  a  now  dress,  at  the 
coming  fair ;  for  such  a  holy  calling  it  shall  not  be  withheld.  Shall 
I  fetch  it  now?"  said  the  woman. 

"  Thanks,  not  now.  To-morrow  I  shall  be  away,  may  be  gone 
six  months;  on  my  return,  the  Lord  willing,  I  shall  again  revisit  you  ; 
keep  it  until  then,  good  woman.  Now  as  to  the  route.  I  know  the 
Red  Country,  but  not  much  beyond.  Over  the  border  I  have  friends. 
Do  they  smuggle  still  somewhat  in  this  neighborhood  ?  Many  a  close 
adventure  I  have  had  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  and  many  a  narrow 
escape  for  life,  holding  it  worth  not  much  more  than  the  pack  I  was 
trjing  to  carry  across  the  lines.  These  things,  as  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed, I  have  nothing  to  do  with  now.  I  expect  I  shall  fall  in,  in  passing 
along  the  mountain  country,  with  some  of  my  old  friends.  From  thence 
I  go  into  Hungary.     Hast  thou  friends  there  ? " 

"  Yes,"  replied  David  ;  "  but  perhaps  they  would  not  avail  thee  much, 
seeing  they  are  Christians." 

"  Husband,"  said  the  woman,  addressing  David,  "  as  luck  will  have 
it,  Moses  has  just  returned ;  he  knows  the  country  well  and  can  give  thee 
all  information.     Shall  I  send  for  him  ? " 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  Ezra,  not  heeding  a  significant  shake  of  the 
head  on  the  part  of  the  host. 

"  Moses,"  added  the  wife,  "  I  knt)w  not  why,  is  not  much  loved  by 
the  husband." 

"Moses,"  said  David,  "is  a  busy,  prying  *fool,  without  an  idea 
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save  making  money  and  breeding  mischief;  and  which  of  these  two  he 
liketh  best  I  cannot  say." 

"  He  knows,  however,  how  to  put  np  a  pretty  penny,"  retorte(i  the 
woman,  "  and  if  any  one  oifers  me  bargains,  it  is  Moses.  He  lias 
brought  us  news,  and  late  news,  of  our  niece,  husband." 

"  Did  I  not  order  yon  to  shun  this  Moses  as  thou  wouldst  the  pest  ? '' 
rather  angrily  inquired  David. 

"  It  was  he  that  spoke  to  me  this  morning.  One  would  think  I  was 
in  my  youth  and  bloom,  and  that  I  had  a  jealous  husband,"  said  the 
woman  with  a  simper. 

"  Let  there  be  peace,"  cried  Ezra ;  "  since  this  man's  presence  is  dis- 
tasteful to  the  master,  here  would  I  not  dare  to  interfere.  Give  me  his 
name  again  and  where  he  dwells ;  the  village  is  not  large ;  I  will  seek 
him  out,  and.  get  what  names  of  our  people  I  may  want  to  call  on  for 
food  and  lodging  on  my  journey.  To-morrow  I  will  rise  and  see  him  as 
the  sun  rises.  After  our  morning  meal  I  must  leave  thee.  Thanks, 
David,  for  this  generous  meal ;  such  food  as  this  have  I  not  tasted  for 
many  a  day." 

Then  the  iiversation  drifted  into  a  current  of  indiiferent  matfcere. 
As  the  supper  was  concluded,  a  blessing  was  asked  once  more,  and  at 
an  early  hour  Ezra,  David,  and  the  whole  household  retired  to  rest. 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


THE  SEVEN  AGES. 

''  Seven  times  in  one  verse  (said  Rabbi  Simon,  the  son  of  EHezer)  did 
the  author  of  Ecclesiastes  make  use  of  the  word  Vanity,  in  allusion 
to  the  seven  stages  of  human  life. 

The  first  commences  in  the  first  year  of  human  existence,  when  the 
infant  lies  like  a  king  on  a  soft  couch,  with  numerous  attendants  about 
him, — all  ready  to  serve  him,  and  eager  to  testify  their  love  and  attach- 
ment by  kisses  and  embraces. 

The  second  commences  about  the  age  of  two  or  three  yeara,  when  tlie 
darling  child  is  permitted  to  crawl  on  the  ground,  and  like  an  unclean 
animal,  delights  in  dirt  and  filth. 

Then,  at  the  age  of  ten,  the  thoughtless  boy,  without  reflecting  on  the 
past,  or  caring  for  the  future,  jumps  and  skips  about  like  a  young  kid 
on  the  enamelled  green,  contented  to  enjoy  the  present  moment. 

The  fourth  stage  begins  about  the  age  of  twenty,  when  the  young  man^ 
full  of  vanity  and  pride,  begins  to  set  off  his  person  by  dress,  and  like  a 
young  unbroken  horse,  prances  and  gallops  about  in  search  of  a  wife. 

Then  comes  the  matinmonial  state,  when  the  poor  man,  like  the 
patient  ass,  is  obliged,' however  reluctantly,  to  toil  and  labor  for  a  living. 
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Beliold  him  now  in  the  parental  state^  when  surrounded  by  helpless 
children  craving  his  support,  and  looking  to  liira  for  bread,  he  is  as 
bold,  as  vigilant  and  as  fawning  too  as  the  faithful  dog,  guarding  his  lit- 
tle flock,  and  snatching  at  everything  that  comes  in  his  way,  in  order 
to  provide  for  his  offspring. 

At  last  comes  the  final  stage^  when  the  decrepit  old  man^  like  the 
unwieldy  though  sagacious  elephant,  becomes  grave,  sedate,  and  distrust- 
ful. He  then  also  begins  to  hang  down  his  head  towards  the  ground, 
as  if  surveying  the  place  where  all  his  vast  schemes  must  terminate, 
and  where  ambition  and  vanity  are  finally  humbled  to  the  dust. — Me- 
drasA  Kohdoth. 

PEETENDED  MAJOHITIES. 

"  It  is  declared  in  your  law,"  said  a  heathen  to  Rabbi  Joehuah,  "  that 
in  matters  where  unanimity  cannot  be  obtained,  you  ought  to  follow 
the  majority;  and  you  allow  that  we  heathens  are  more  numerous 
than  you  are ;  then  why  do  you  not  follow  our  mode  of  worship  1 " 

"Before  I  answer  thy  interrogation,"  replied  the  Rabbi, "  permit  me  to 
ask  thee  a  question : — Hast  thou  any  children  ?  " 

"  Alas,"  exclaimed  the  heathen,  "  thou  remindest  me  of  the  greatest 
of  my  troubles." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  asked  JoshuaJi. 

"I  will  tell  thee,"  replied  the  heathen ;  "I  have  many  sons.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  they  live  pretty  peaceably  together ;  but  when  meal- 
time arrives,  and  prayei'S  are  to  commence,  each  wishes  to  adore  his 
God  in  his  own  way.  One  invokes  Jupiter^  another  Mars,  another 
Neptune.  Each  extols  him  whom  he  wishes  to  adore,  and  insists  on 
his  superiority.  From  words  they  often  come  to  blows ;  so  that  in- 
stead of  liaving  a  comfortable  meal,  we  have  nothing  but  confusion  and 
quarrels." 

"  And  why  dost  thou  not  endeavor  to  reconcile  them  ? "  asked  Joshuah. 

"  I  might  as  well,"  said  the  heathen,  "  attempt  to  reconcile  fire  and 
water,  or  to  smoothen  the  turbulent  waves  of  the  ocean." 

"  I  truly  pity  thee,"  said  the  Rabbi ;  **  thy  neighbors  are,  perhaps, 
more  fortunate." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  the  heathen,  "unless  they  be  childless :  other- 
wise, the  same  cause  produces  the  same  eflfect." 

"  And  yet,"  exclaimed  Joshuah,  "  thou  callest  this  a  majority — 
whose  worship  thou  fain  wouldst  recommend  to  us  1  Be  advised  by  me, 
good  man,  and  before  thou  attemptest  to  reconcile  others  to  such  a 
mode  of  worship,  first  reconcile  the  worshippers  among  themselves." 
Medrash  Rabba. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  intellect  is  perfected,  not  by  knowledge,  but  by  activity. — Arts- 
iotle. 

It  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  investigate,  to  admire,  and  to 
^oubt. — Plutarch. 

Truth  is  the  property  of  God,  the  pursuit  of  truth  is  what  belongs  to 
man. —  Von  Muller. 

He  is  not  only  idle  who  does  nothing,  but  he  is  idle  who  might  be 
better  employed. — Socrates, 

He  who  has  not  forgiven  an  enemy  has  never  yet  tasted  one  of  the 
most  sublime  enjoyments  of  life. — Lavater. 

In  life,  we  always  believe  that  we  are  seeking  repose,  while,  in  reality, 
all  that  we  ever  seek  is  agitation. — Pascal, 

I  should  not  know  what  to  do  with  eternal  bliss,  if  it  did  not  offer 
me  new  problems  and  difficulties  to  be  mastered. — Ooethe, 

All  actions  of  man,  if  prompted  by,  and  tending  towards  higher 
principles,  are  the  work  of  Keligion,  are  the  result  of  Religion. — Geiger, 

Virtue  is  more  to  man  than  either  water  or  fire.  I  have  seen  men 
die  from  treading  on  water  and  fire,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  man  die 
from  treading  the  course  of  virtue. — Confucius. 

When  a  man  dies,  people  ask,  "  What  property  has  he  left  behind 
him  ? "  But  the  angels,  as  they  bend  over  his  grave,  inquire,  "  What 
good  deeds  hast  thou  sent  before  thee  ? " — Mahomet, 

When  speech  is  given  to  a  soul  holy  and  true.  Time,  and  its  dome 
of  ages,  become  as  a  mighty  whispering-gallery,  round  which  the  im- 
prisoned utterance  runs  and  reverberates  ioTQVQY.—Martineau, 

I  will  govern  my  life  and  my  thoughts  as  if  all  the  world  were  to 
see  the  one  and  to  read  the  other;  for  what  does  it  signify  to. make 
anything  a  secret  to  my  neighbor,  when  to  God  all  our  privacies  are 
open  ? — Seneca, 

The  goal  of  mankind's  destiny  must  be,  to  establish  the  unity  of  the 
(Religious)  Idea  and  the  Life,  and  in  that  very  unity  to  prepare  and 
produce  the  unity  of  the  whole  race  of  man. — Philippsohn, 

Let  us  accept  different  forms  of  religion  among  men,  as  we  accept 
different  languages,  wherein  there  is  still  but  one  human  nature  ex- 
pressed. Every  genius  has  most  power  in  his  own  language,  and  every 
heart  in  its  own  religion. — Jean  Paul  Richtei\ 
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Tee  Abt  Jouknal.    London  &  New  York:  Virtue  <&  Yorston. 

With  the  December  number,  which  now  lies  before  us,  this  superb 
work  closes  its  thirty-tliird  volume.  Few  journals  can  show  the  record 
which  this  can.  For  years  it  has  occupied  the  foremost  position  among 
illustrated  papere,  and  has  received  the  patronage  of  the  highest 
and  most  cultivated  classes  of  English  society.  In  this  country,  where 
there  are  so  few  really  good  journals  of  illustration,  the  Art  Journal 
ought  to  be  well  received.  In  the  December  number,  the  leading 
plates  are  "Going  to  the  Hay  Field"  by  Hugh  Cameron,  "The 
Hainoaze  "  by  H.  Dawson,  and  "  The  Guardian  Angel,"  engraved  by 
W.  Roffe,  from  the  sculpture  by  J.  S,  Westerman.  The  catalogue  of 
the  International  Exhibition  is  continued  as  an  independent  work,  and 
promises  to  form  by  itself  a  very  handsome  volume.  We  trust  the 
coming  issues  of  the  Journal  will  be  found  in  many  more  American 
homes. 

SoHooL-HousEa.    By  James  Johonnot.    Architectural  Designs  by  S. 
E.  Hewes.    New  York :  J.  W,  Schermerhom  <&  Co. 

Whatever  is  published  by  the  house  of  Schermerhom  is  sure  to  be 
of  value.  The  pr|^sent  work  is  intended  to  show  the  necessity  of  ap- 
plying the  principles  of  architectural  science  to  the  construction  of 
school-houses,  and  contains  a  variety  of  plans  and  elevations  fully  and 
accurately  described.  The  subject  is  one  which  should  receive  the 
careful  attention  of  all  interested  in  the  good  work  of  Education,  for 
npon  the  building  used  as  a  school-house  depend  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  those  whose  minds  are  supposed  to  be  trained  therein.  Mental 
vigor  is  only  properly  developed  when  the  requirements  of  physical 
strength  and  health  are  fully  provided  for.  The  author  has  also  given 
many  hints  and  suggestions  in  regard  to  school  arrangement,  furniture 
and  apparatus,  which,  from  the  practical  teacher,  are  entitled  to  more 
than  a  passing  notice. 

The  Aldine.    New  York  :  James  Sutton  <&  Co. 

The  December  and  January  numbers  are  still  on  our  table,  and, 
though  we  have  repeatedly  turned  to  their  leaves  and  admired  the 
beauty  of  art  so  richly  displayed  thereon,  we  can  look  on  them  again 
and  again,  with  the  same  pleasure  and  gratification  as  when  we  first 
received  them.    Messrs  Sutton  &  Co.  have  in  these  numbere  exceeded 
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all  their  past  efforts,  and  have  evinced  an  amount  of  enterprise  and 
liberah'ty  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious.  The  Aldine  is  to-day  one  of 
the.  richest,  best,  and  most  valuable  illustrated  papers  in  the  world. 
As  such  it  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  in  the  household  of  every  person 
of  refined  taste. 

French  Prose  and  Poetry.    By  E.  H.  Magill.  New  York :  Woolr 
worthy  Ainsworth  dk  Co. 

The  student  of  the  French  language  will  find  this  a  valuable  work. 
It  has  been  prepared  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  Introductory  French 
Reader,  and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  already  attained 
some  proficiency  in  the  language.  The  work  is  fall  of  selections  from  the 
principal  classical  French  Poets  and  Prose  writers  during  the  past  two 
hundred  years,  thus  forming  a  compendium  of  French  literature 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  Mr.  Magill  has  also  given  biographical 
notices  of  the  authore  and  has  written  an  able  treatise  on  Fi'ench 
Versification. 
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The  Bible  Commentary.  ,  By  Bishops  and  other  -  Clergy  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C.  Cook,  M.A.  Vol.  1.  New 
York:  CJioHes 'Scrihner <&  Co. 

The  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 
New  York :  Jt  B.  Ford.  i&  Co. 

Japan  in  our  Day.  Compiled  and  Arranged  by  Bayard  Taylor. 
New  York :  Charles  fSartbner  cfe  Vo. 
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THE  JEWS  AS  MISSIONARIES  OF  CIVILIZATION. 

BT  BKV.  DB.  M.  JA8TS0W. 

It  caD  hardly  be  a  matter  of  argament  in  our  days,  that  every  heal- 
thy national  development  in  culture,  science,  religion,  and  government, 
ie  based  on  and  kept  up  by  the  intercourse  between  different  nations 
representing  different  views,  different  elements  of  civilization,  different 
pnblic  institutions,  different  social  organizations,  and  whatever  may  be 
either  the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  these  differences.  Nor  can  it 
be  any  longer  a  subject  of  doubt  in  our  age,  that  the  first  and  most 
powerful  medium  of  intellectual  exchange  between  nations  is  cam- 
meroe.  It  is  this  commerce  that  carries  from  place  to  place,  from  port 
to  port,  not  only  merchandise,  but  also  ideas  which  now  are  interwov- 
en, as  it  were,  in  the  goods  themselves,  now  innocently  smuggled  in 
with  the  imported  cargo ;  and  merchants  have  been  up  to  the  present 
time  the  unsalaried  agents  of  culture,  no  matter  whether  they  knew  it 
or  not,  whether  they  desired  to  be  so  or  not. 

Whether  protection  or  free  trade  exists,  the  article  called  ideas  evades 
all  tariff  laws,  or,  as  Sueskind  von  Trimberg,  the  German  troubadour 
of  Jewish  persuasion,  sang  in  the  thirteenth  century : — 

"  ThoQghta  nobody  can  forbid  the  foolish  nor  the  wise ; 
ThoughtB  through  iron  dip,  through  stone,  steel,  and  ioe.** 

In  the  same  way  as  international  commerce  is  an  agency  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  between  nations,  so  is  local  trade  the  means  of  mutual 
intellectual  development  between  those  differing  in  religious,  political, 
and  social  views  and  education,  in  the  same  country,  or  even  the  same 
city.  It  is  so,  not  only  because  commercial  transactions  sharpen  the 
Vol.  n.— 10 
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mind,  the  traders  learning  from  each  other  many  a  permitted  or  un- 
permitted manoeuvre — ^it  would  be  sad,  were  we  to  call  this  culture  and 
civilization — but  commerce  brings  to  market,  simultaneously  with  the 
comforts  and  refinements  of  civilization,  a  refinement  of  manners ;  and 
refined  manners  and  habits  produce  a  desire  for  education,  while  from 
the  desire  for  education  to  education  itself  there  is  scarcely  one  more 
step. 

Much,  of  course,  depends  upon  what  preliminary  conditions,  what 
political  and  religious  fabric  commerce  meets  with,  according  to  which 
it  may  produce  genuine  or  debased  culture,  real  refinement  or  mere 
outside  polish.  This  much,  however,  is  undeniable — that,  certain  condi- 
tions presumed,  commerce  is  the  first  agent  in  the  work  of  civilization. 

Now,  were  we  to  speak  on  the  influence  of  the  Jews  on  human  civil- 
ization, we  had  but  to  point  at  the  trade,  whether  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  as  having  been  carried  on  in  a  prominent  way  by  Jews,  as  far 
back  as  history  can  trace,  since  their  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile, 
and  more  especially  since  the  expeditions  for  conquest  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Cabanis,  a  French  physician  and  author  of  the  time  of  the 
French  Kevolution,  says:  "They  (the  Jews)  were  our  agents  and 
bankers  at  a  time  when  we  did  not  yet  know  how  to  read." 

Depping,  a  German  author,  by  no  means  favorably  disposed  to  the 
Jews,  writes  as  follows  in  his  "  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages  " : — 

"  What  more  than  all  must  astonish  us  is  their  superiority  in  mer- 
cantile enterprises,  which  the  European  nations  .were  reluctantly  oblig- 
ed to  acknowledge.  The  clergy  persecuted  the  Jews  as  enemies  of 
Christendom ;  the  people  abused  them  as  children  of  Israel  and  as  usu- 
rers; the  kings  extracted  wealth  from  them  as  from  a  mine  of  silver, 
would  leave  them  at  times  a  prey  to  the  rage  of  the  populace,  and 
without  the  least  blush  of  shame  take  possession  of  what  they  were 
compelled  to  leave  behind  when  fleeing ;  and  yet,  when  clergy,  princes, 
and  people  had  satisfied  their  hatred  and  avarice  on  those  strangers 
who  understood  how  to  enrich  themselves  at  their  cost,  it  Viras  often 
found  out  that,  when  money  was  needed,  there  were  no  abler  men  for 
raising  it,  and  consequently  no  more  useful  men  to  society  than  the 
Jews,  especially  at  those  times  when  governments,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, frequently  found  themselves  at  a  loss  how  to  be  extricated 
from  calamities  into  which  they  had  plunged  themselves." 

But  trade  of  itself  is  but  the  unconscious,  and  sometimes  even  un- 
willing, means  of  civilization,  and  its  representatives,  as  such,  only 
blind  tools  in  the  factory  of  culture. 

We.  however,  purpose  to  show  that  the  Jews  have  been  something 
-more  than  blind  tools,  something  beyond  the  dead  iron  tracks  over 
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which  the  freight  of  ideas  has  passed  to  different  nations,  but  rather 
that  they  have  been  agents  fully  appreciating  and  carefully  watching 
the  goods  which  they  carried.  We  will  show  how  the  Jews  acquired 
intellectual  materials  wherever  they  were  offered  them,  and,  after  work- 
ing them  up  in  their  own  mental  workshops,  and  combining  them  with 
their  own  original  products,  delivered  the  transformed  materials  either 
back  to  their  former  owners,  or  to  other  nations  that  wanted  an  apos- 
tolic awakening  to  be  aroused  from  their  slumber  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism,  or  that  suffered  from  an  aged  and  sickly  culture,  and  long- 
ed for  a  new  supply  of  vital  humors. 

We  intend  in  this  article  to  select  only  that  most  interesting  epoch, 
when,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  Jewish  ideas,  after  being  fully 
and  distinctively  stamped  and  coined,  came  in  contact  with  another 
civilization  no  less  marked,  nay,  even  already  leaning  toward  decay. 
We  mean  the  Greek  civilization. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  that 
Jews  and  Greeks,  those  two  most  opposite  nationalities,  made  each 
others'  acquaintance.  Indeed,  a  stranger  contrast  has  never  been  shown 
to  the  world.    * 

Here  a  nation  of  stiff  gravity,  supported  by  an  austere  monotheism  ; 
to  some  extent  gloomy;  tolerant,  but  easily  inflamed  to  fanaticism 
when  opposed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious  rites  and  laws ;  full  of 
deep  and  serious  reflections  even  amidst  their  joyful  festivals ;  all  their 
habits  bearing  the  stamp  of  morality ;  proud,  yet  imitative ;  with  an 
idealistic  disposition,  yet  realizing  to  the  full  extent  a  practical  adapta- 
bility to  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

There  the  light-clothed  grace  of  the  self-sufficient,  complacent  Greek, 
comparable  to  a  coquettish  girl  whose  movements  are  all  calculated  to 
excite  admiration  of  her  beauty ;  nay,  going  even  beyond  that — ^greedy 
of  pleasure,  frivolous,  and  entirely  given  up  to  the  present — mindless 
about  the  morrow;  decorating  his  Beligion  with  exquisite  taste; 
humanizing  his  gods,  deifying  his  men ;  now  an  unbeliever,  now  super- 
stitious, now  trembling  before  his  deities,  now  joyfully  playing  with 
them  like  a  child. 

Such  were  the  two  opposite  elements  which,  once  brought  into  con- 
tact by  Alexander's  expeditions,  were  destined  to  amalgamate  and  pro- 
dace  a  new  culture. 

Judea  itself,  the  home  of  the  Jews,  was  the  least  adapted  for  this 
amalgamation,  for  it  is  always  with  reluctance  that  the  native  ap- 
preciates the  immigrant  and  acknowledges  his  superiority  in  any 
branch  of  human  culture.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  immigrant,  as  it 
was  the  case  in  Judea,  comes  with  the  pride  of  the  conqueror,  he  will 
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hardly  feel  inclined  to  sit  down  as  a  papil  at  the  feet  of  the  subjected 
people. 

Moreover,  the  Syro-Macedonian  Greeks  predominating  in  Judea 
possessed  little  more  of  the  Greek  character  than  its  faults  and  short- 
comings, its  looseness  of  morals  wedded  with  Macedonian  brutality, 
its  light  social  manners  set  off  by  only  a  thin  coating  of  Grecian 
varnish. 

In  Egypt,  however,  the  Jewish  and  Greek  elements  met  on  equal 
terms ;  both  of  them  were  immigrants  and  felt  the  same  interest  to  keep 
in  check  both  the  Egyptian  natives  as  well  as  the  Macedonian  immi- 
gration, in  order  to  be  secured  against  the  power  of  the  mob  on  one 
side,  and  the  savage  national  hatred  on  the  other.  In  Egypt,  and 
especially  in  its  capital,  Alexandria,  that  train  of  ideas  was  developed 
which  is  called  the  Jewish  Alexandrian  culture. 

It  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  the  impression  which  the  Jewish 
views  on  religion  and  life  made  upon  the  Greeks  at  their  first  meeting. 
We  have  here  the  reports  of  two  men  of  celebrity,  both  of  them  con- 
temporaries of  Alexander  the  Great,  one  of  whom  mentions  the  Jews 
occasionally,  the  other  devotes  to  their  description  a  special  book. 

Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Aristbtle,  in  one  of  his  works  represents  his 
great  master  giving  an  account  how,  with  his  companions  on  a  journey 
through  Coele-Syria  (a  province  of  which  was  Palestine),  he  made  the 
acquaintance  and  became  the  friend  of  a  Jewish  ^^  philosopher,"  and 
was  surprised  to  find  him  a  perfect  Greek  '^  not  only  in  speech  but  even 
in  ideas."  A  Greek  meant  in  those  days  what  we  call  an  educated  and 
accomplished  man,  a  gentleman,  in  contradistinction  to  a  barbarian, 
as  the  Greek  used  to  call  any  one  belonging  to  other  nations. 

In  their  philosophical  conversation,  says  Aristotle,  the  Jew  was  more 
suggestive  than  receptive,  gave  out  more  ideas  than  he  took  in. 

On  that  occasion  we  learn  from  the  Sage  of  Stagira  that  the  Jews 
were  called  the  philosophers  among  the  Syriac,  perhaps  in  the  same 
way  as  we  call  the  Germans  the  nation  of  thinkers. 

Aristotle,  when  speaking  of  the  Jewish  capital,  says,  it  has  a  queer, 
awkward  name,  it  being  called  HeruadLwme  (lepova-aXtffiy  This  shows 
how  strange  and  remote  at  that  time  was  everything  Jewish  to  the 
Greek.  The  Jews  were  to  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks  to  the  Jews,  a 
discovery  of  a  new  world  of  intelligence.  But  what  the  world-re- 
nowned Sage  here  says  of  his  Jewish  friend,  that  he  gave  more  than  he 
took,  is  applicable  in  general  to  the  mental  intercourse  of  the  Jewish 
people  with  other  nations ;  they  gave  more  intellectual  stimulation — 
more,  so  to  say,  mental  ferment  than  they  received ;  they  paid  their 
debts  to  their  teachers  or  to  the  human  race  with  interest,  and  no  nch 
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tion  in  the  world  has  ever  had  ajvst  reason  to  regret  the  presence  of  the 
Hdyrew  element  among  them  ;  nay^  we  dare  say  that  there  is  no  nation 
that  can  well  afford  to  do  without  that  spiritual  halm  scattered  by  a 
loise  providence  all  over  the  earth. 

The  next  report  of  the  early  encounter  of  these  two  mentioned  spe- 
cies of  cnltnre  comes  from  a  historian  and  philosopher,  to  whom,  as  to 
a  scholar,  the  somewhat  unnsnal  testimonial  is  given  that  he  was  skil- 
ful in  practical  public  affairs — ^his  name  is  Hecatseas  of  Abdera.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  he  accompanied  the  general  Ptole- 
mssus  8agi,the  founder  of  the  Ptolemsean  dynasty  in  Egypt,  on  his  ex- 
peditions. It  is  to  this  Hecatseus,  who  took  such  an  interest  in  the 
peculiarities  of  the  sons  of  Abraham  as  to  have  written  a  special  book, 
or  perhaps  two,  concerning  th^m,  that  we  owe  some  important  statisti- 
cal notices  on  the  land  and  people  of  Palestine,  as  likewise  on  the  active 
participation  of  the  Jews  in  the  military  enterprises  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  as  well  as  those  of  his  heirs,  who  were  fighting  for  the  dead  lion's 
spoils. 

HecatsBus  admires  the  Jewish  view  of  life,  which  he  calls  "  a  holy 
and  sublime  one ; ''  he  gives  credit  to  the  Jews  serving  in  the  army 
for  their  consistency  in  keeping  their  religion  sacred,  in  spite  of  all 
persecution,  and  scorn,  and  even  misconstruction  to  which  they  were 
frequently  exposed. 

One  fact  related  by  HecatsBus  is  too  characteristic  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence.    He  remarks : — 

'^  As  I  was  marching  to  the  Bed  Sea,  there  was  on  our  staff  among 
other  Jewish  horsemen  who  conducted  us,  one  man  of  great  courage 
and  bodily  strengtn,  and  by  all  allowed  to  be  the  most  skilful  archer 
that  was  either  among  the  Greeks  or  barbarians.  Mosollam  (MeshuUam) 
was  his  name.  Kow  this  man,  as  people  were  in  great  numbers  pass- 
ing along  the  road,  and  a  certain  augur  was  observing  an  augury  by  a 
bird,  and  requiring  them  all  to  stand  still,  inquired  why  they  stood 
still.  Hereupon  the  augur  showed  him  the  bird  from  whence  he  took 
his  augury,  and  told  him  that  if  the  bird  staid  where  he  was,  they 
ought  all  to  encamp  here ;  if  he  got  up  and  -fleyr  onward,  they  must  go 
forward ;  while,  if  he  flew  backward,  they  must  retire  again.  Meshul- 
1am  made  no  reply,  but  drew  his  bow,  and  shot  at  the  bird  and  killed 
him ;  and  as  the  augur  and  some  others  were  very  angry,  and  wished 
imprecations  upon  him,  he  answered  them  thus :  Why  are  you  so  en 
rj^ed  as  to  take  this  most  unhappy  bird  into  your  hands  ;  for  how  can- 
this  bird  give  us  any  sensible  information  concerning  our  march,  which 
could  not  foresee  how  to  save  himself  For  had  he  been  able  to  know 
what  was  in  the  future,  he  would  not  have  come  to  this  place,  but 
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would  have  been  afraid  lest  the  Jew  Meshollam  would  shoot  at  him  and 
kill  him." 

It  was  in  this  negative,  subversive  way  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews 
worked  until  Christianity  arose,  and  even  after  that  period  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Christian  apostles  and  teachers — ^we  mean  subversive 
with  reference  to  heathen  superstition,  heathen  prejudices,  and  heathen 
deification  of  men.  The  ahootmg  at  the  bird  of  hecUhenism  was  thdr 
mMsion  in  Egypt 

But  before  the  Jews  could  enter  on  that  mission  they  had  first  to 
know  the  language  of  the  educated  of  those  times:  they  had  first  to 
learn  how  to  speak  the  Greek  tongue,  how  to  think  with  the  Oreek  mind, 
and  how  to  empty  dieir  own  treasure  of  ideas  into  Greek  vessels.  In 
these  efforts  they  were  assisted,  besides  their  own  vivacity,  by  the 
eagerness  for  knowledge  which  distinguished  the  Egyptain  Greek,  no 
less  than  by  the  love  of  the  art  and  science  for  which  the  Ptolemsoan 
dynasty  is  renowned.  The  educated  classes  among  the  Greeks  were 
anxious  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  that  peculiar  nation,  to  become 
familiar  with  its  peculiar  notions  and  customs,  by  studying  its  literatare, 
which,  being  written  in  Hebrew,  was  to  be  rendered  for  them  into 
Greek. — In  this  place  we  may  venture  on  this  remark :  ^  American 
Jews  desire  to  he  fuWy  appredcUed^  they  must  ha/ve  their  literatttre 
translated  into  English  /  they  mtist  encourage  cncthors  on  Jewish  sub- 
jects written  m  the  vema>cylar ;  they  mttst  have  a  Jewish-English 
Publication  Society^  not  for  the  purpose  of  pubUshing  missionary 
tracts^  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  what  the  best  of  their 
people  home  produced  in  the  fields  of  intelligencej  and  for  the  purpose 
of  shooting^  like  MeshuUam^  at  so  mxmy  birds  of  pr^udioe  and  super- 
stition. 

And  if  Christian  Americans  are  desirous  to  know  the  character  of  the 
Jewish  element  in  their  midst,  let  them  read  what  has  been  made  acces- 
sible to  them,  and  encourage  literary  enterprises  in  this  direction. 

That  was  the  way  how  the  Egyptian  Jews,  of  whom  we  are  speaking, 
were  instrumental  in  elevating  themselves  and  their  fellow-men.  To 
that  tendency  we  owe  (he  origin  of  the  first  Greek  translation  of  bib- 
lical books  out  of  which  the  so-called  Septuaginta  or  translation  of  the 
Seventy  went  forth. 

At  first  the  Jews  felt  alarmed  when  they  saw  what  was  most  sacred 
to  them  clothed  in  a  garment  so  strange  that  they  could  hardly  iden- 
tify it,  but,  when  the  first  weak  efforts  were  more  developed,  they  soon 
regarded  the  Greek  translation  as  almost  equal  with  the  original,  and 
made  use  of  it  at  their  divine  services  in  the  synagogues. 

The  gates  of  Greek  literature  were  now  open  to  the  Jews,  jost  as, 
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about  one  thousand  years  after,  the  Arabic  translation  of  tlie  Bible  by 
Laadias  was  the  means  of  introdQcing  the  Jews  into  Arabic  thought 
and  life,  while,  two  thousand  years  after,  Moses  Mendelsohn's  Germau 
Bible  translation  reopened  to  the  Jews  the  portals  of  civilization,  out  of 
which  they  had  been  banished  by  oppression  and  contempt. 

The  admirers  of  Moses  now  read  Homer  and  Pindar,  Plato  and 
Aristotle,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Thucydides  and  Xenophon.  Philo, 
the  Jewish  author,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  quotes  in  his 
works  no  less  than  forty -six  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  writers. 

Once  impregnated  with  the  seeds  of  Greek  intellect,  the  Jewish 
mind  soon  produced  creations  of  its  own  which  combined  Greek  beauty 
of  form  with  Jewish  seriousness  of  thought. 

While  in  Palestine  itself  the  Maccabean  battles  were  delivered 
against  a  corrupted  and  violent  race  that  spoke  Greek  but  acted  bar- 
barously, in  Egypt  from  the  two  opposite  elements  a  new  culture  grew 
up,  styled  the  Alexandrian.  Indeed,  other  elements,  both  Oriental 
and  Egyptian,  contributed  likewise  towards  this  peculiar  treasury  of 
ideas,  but  the  Greek  and  the  Jewish  remained  the  predominant  con- 
stituents, especially  in  the  domain  of  metaphysics. 

In  its  beginning  the  New  Alexandrian  literature  Wto,  of  course,  with 
the  Greek  as  well  as  with  the  Jews,  nothing  but  stale  imitations  or 
pedantic  variations  of  older  products,  their  metaphysics  an  unmethodi- 
cal eclecticism  from  the  most  repugnant  natural  and  religious  systems, 
until  at  last  the  Jewish  principles  succeeded  in  divesting  tlieraselves  of 
all  these  mixtures,  and,  combined  with  the  more  lofty  system  of  Plato, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  prosaic  one  of  Aristotle,  it  produced  the 
system  the  chief  representative  of  which  was  Philo,  the  father  of  the 
new  Platonic  philosophy. 

Three  centuries  had  in  the  mean  time  expired  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Alexandria,  but  to  what  does  this  span  of  time  amount  in 
human  history?  How  small  is  it  in  comparison  with  the  gigantic 
work  of  amalgamating  two  elements  of  culture  so  <?lashing  in  their 
nature. 

Within  these  three  centuries,  however,  the  whole  heathen  world  be- 
came corroded  and  fell  into  extreme  decay.  Although  Alexander  and 
his  father  had  already  dethroned  Grecian  liberty,  thei'e  was  at  least 
some  liberal  spirit  left  in  the  municipal  organizations  of  the  ancient 
Greek  towns  and  the  new  Greek  colonies.  But  Bome's  iron  foot  trod 
down  this  last  remnant  of  freedom,  and,  after  having  accomplished  this 
work  of  destruction,  her  own  turn  came,  and  the  despotism  of  the 
Gffisars  changed  the  ancient  and  venerated  Koman  Senate  into  a 
republican  farce  and  mockery — an  eternal  warning  to  fncmkind^  a 
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constant  exhibition  to  what  depths  huma/n  dignity  ma/y  he  cast  dawn 
and  degraded. 

The  heathen  religions,  mntually  subverting  themselves  throngh  the 
mixture  of  eastern  and  western  forms  of  worship,  became  hollow,  their 
moral  kernel  decayed,  marital  life  deteriorated  through  lascivionsness 
and  vileness,  republican  pride  degenerated  into  empty  ostentatiousness, 
amid  which  the  Roman  emperors  could  dare  decree  divine  worship  to 
themselves.  A  wretch,  Oaligula,  was  permitted  to  enforce  adoration 
to  his  statue  as  a  god,  in  all.  temples. 

This  disgrace  of  humanity  and  divinity  was  not  resisted  by  any  of 
the  nations  of  the  Boman  Empire,  except  the  Jews.  In  Judea  they 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  Emperor  as  God,  and  to  give  his  statue  a 
place  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  They  wens  also  unwilling  to  yield 
to  the  vampire-like  exactions  of  their  governors  and  proconsuls ;  and 
the  result  was,  one  uprising  followed  another,  until  the  poor  country 
bled  to  death  under  the  talons  of  the  bloodthirsty  Eoman  eagle. 

During  that  time  the  Jews  in  Egypt  were  also  fighting — ^not  with 
the  sword,  but  with  the  weapons  of  reason. 

A  series  of  anonymous  or  pseudonymous  writings  appeared,  with  a 
tendency  to  ridicule  the  follies  of  idolatry  and  the  deification  of  men, 
and  to  hold  up  before  all  nations,  as  the  standard  of  the  future,  Israel's 
belief  in  One  God,  and  the  spirit  of  independence  as  its  result 
Among  those  writings  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  belonging  to  the  so-called 
Apocrypha,  ranks  as  the  best  prose  production,  while  in  poetry  we 
have  the  third  of  the  so-called  SibvUine  Books,  and  the  introduction  to 
the  whole  collection  of  them. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  represents  King  Solomon  as  the  personified 
Jewish  wisdom  addressing  the  heathen  nations  and  holding  up  before 
them  the  mirror  of  their  own  follies  and  the  abject  condition  of  their 
morality.  Notwithstanding  its  polemic  tendency,  the  tone  of  the  book 
throughout  its  pages  is  lofty  and  grand,  replete  .with  noble  moral  in- 
dignation ;  its  language  is  highly  poetic,  and  rises  sometimes  to  -the 
solemnity  of  the  prophetic  style.  Allow  us  to  adduce  here  some 
proofs : — 

^^  Hear,  then  (says  Solomon,  alluding  to  the  Boman  emperors),  0  ye 
kings,  and  understand ;  learn,  ye  that  be  judges  of  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  Give  ear,  ye  that  rule  the  people,  and  glory  in  the  multitude 
of  nations.  For  power  is  given  you  of  the  Lord,  and  sovereignty  firom 
the  Most  High,  who  shall  try  your  works,  and  search  out  your  counsels. 
Because,  being  ministers  of  His  kiqgdom,  ye  have  not  judged  aright, 
nor  kept  the  law,  nor  walked  after  the  counsel  of  God ;  horribly  and 
speedily  shall  He  come  upon  you ;  for  a  sharp  judgment  shall  be  to 
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them  that  be  in  high  piloses.  For  mercy  will  soon  pardon  the  meanest, 
bat  mighty  men  shall  be  mightily  tormented.  For  He  that  is  Lord 
over  all  shall  fear  no  man's  person,  neither  shall  He  stand  in  awe  of 
any  man's  greatness:  for  He  hath  made  the  small  and  great,  and 
careth  for  all  alike.    Bnt  a  sore  trial  shall  come  upon  the  mighty." 

In  another  chapter,  deriding  the  deification  of  the  emperors,  Solo- 
mon says :  '^  Z  myself  also  am  a  mortal  man,  like  to  all,  and  the  off- 
spring of  him  that  was  first  made  of  the  earth.  And  in  my  mother's 
womb  was  I  fashioned  to  be  flesh  in  the  time  of  nine  months.  And 
when  I  was  bom,  I  drew  in  the  common  air,  and  fell  npon  the  earth 
which  is  of  like  nature,  and  the  first  voice  which  I  uttered  was  crying, 
as  all  others  do.  I  was  nursed  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  that  with 
cares.  For  there  is  no  king  that  had  any  other  beginning  of  birth. 
For  all  men  have  one  entrance  into  life,  and  the  like  going  out." 

After  depicting  idolatry  in  vivid  colors,  the  origin  of  which  he  de- 
rives from  the  exaggerated  veneration  attributed  to  men  of  distinction, 
he  continues  :-r 

"  Moreover,  this  is  not  enough  for  them,  that  they  err  in  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  but,  whereas  they  live  in  the  great  confusion  of  ignorance, 
they  call  those  great  evils — -happiness.  For,  whilst  they  slay  their 
children  in  sacrifices,  or  use  secret  ceremonies,  or  make  revellings  of 
Btrange  rites,  they  keep  neither  lives  nor  marriages  any  longer  unde- 
filed,  but  eitiier  one  slays  another  traitorously,  or  grieves  him  by  adul- 
tery. So  that  there  reigneth  in  all  men  without  exception  blood,  man- 
slaughter, theft,  and  dissimulation,  corruption,  unfaithfulness,  tumults, 
perjury,  disquieting  of  good  men,  forgetfulness  of  good  turns,  defiling 
of  souls,  changing  of  kind,  disorder  in  marriages,  adultery,  and  shame- 
less uncleanness.  For  the  worshipping  of  idols  not  to  be  named  is  the 
beginning,  the  cause,  and  the  end  of  all  evil."  What  a  faithful  picture 
of  the  state  of  morality  under  the  Roman  emperors  I 

A  production,  however,  of  a  .most  peculiar  character  is  the  third  of 
the  Sibylline  Books.  As  we  are  all  aware,  the  Soman  legend  claims 
the  power  of  divination  for  the  Sibyl,  and  priestly  fraud  has  fabricated 
prophecies  under  her  name.  King  Tarquin  the  Proud  being  supposed 
to  have  bought  the  Sibylline  Books,  and  intrusted  them  to  the  charge 
of  the  superintendents  of  the  Temple. 

A  Jewish  poet,  in  masterly  hexameters,  made  the  same  Sibyl  pre- 
dict the  ruin  of  heathenism  and  the  ultimate  victory  of  Jewish  doc- 
trines. 

The  train  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  only  what 
is  given  in  the  latter  as  the  result  of  sober  philosophical  speculation  is 
in  the  former  made  to  appear  as  prophecy.    What  is  the  most  interest- 
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iog  in  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  Judaism  avails  itself  of  that  very 
weapon  against  heathenism,  which  the  latter  originally  had  manufac- 
tured for  its  own  support.  Christianity  took  afterwards  a  similar 
course,  and  tlius  the  Sibylline  Books  grew  to  twelve  in  number. 

The  effect  of  these  Jewish  attacks  on  the  decayed  and  tottering  edi- 
fice of  the  heathen  world  can  be  judged  from  the  comparative  ease  with 
which  young  Christendom  succeeded  in  tearing  it  down.  As  for  the 
Jews  themselves,  these  attacks,  so  beneficial  to  humanity,  brought  them 
no  other  reward  but  persecution  and  contumely,  because  they  exposed 
to  view  the  irreconcilable  opposition  of  monotheism  to  polytheism,  of 
austere  purity  of  morals  to  miserable  corruption,  of  human  dignity  to 
base  servility.  But  these  Jewish  attacks  have  been  the  means  of  level- 
ling the  path  to  the  civilizing  mission  of  Christianity,  and  thus  did  the 
Jewish  pupils  pay  back  their  Greek  teachers.  What  they  gave  to  the 
minds  was  more  than  they  had  received ;  they  paid  their  debtors  with 
interest. 

While  the  heretofore  mentioned  productions  of  the  Oreek-^peaking 
Jews  were  more  of  a  negaivoe  and  leveUinff  character,  it  was  the  desti- 
ny of  the  Jewish  philosopher  Philo  to  give  a  positive,  edifying,  though 
somewhat  mystic  and  fantastic,  direction  of  mind  to  a  series  of  centu- 
ries, and  indirectly  to  the  later  periods  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Philo  is  a  Jewish  Platonist  in  style  and  thought.  As  to  his  Greek 
style,  it  was  said  of  it :  "Either  Philo  platonizes,  or  Plato  philonizes," 
which  plainly  indicates  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  lapse  of  time,  it 
could  not  have  been  decided  who  was  the  model  of  the  other. 

As  to  his  thought,  Philo  adopts  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  tdecu 
being  the  emanations  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  models  and  causes  of  all 
that  is  created.  Philo  combines  this  doctrine  with  the  religious  views 
professed  in  Judaism,  the  philosophical  and  humanitarian  basis  of 
which  he  has  recognized  with  a  clearness  which  shows,  thcU  though 
very  scrujpvlovs  m  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial  la/ws,  he  did  not 
look  upon  Religion  as  a  mere  collection  of  rules  for  mwrCs  oondiict,  but 
as  a  means  of  arousing  his  intellect  and  ennobling  his  soul. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  expound  here  Philo's  half-philosophical, 
half-religious  system.  This  much  may,  however,  be  said :  Philo  has 
become  the  father  of  a  special  philosophical  school  called  the  JTew  Pla- 
tonic^ the  further  development  of  which  was  accomplished  by  PlotinuB, 
Jamblichus,  and  others ;  while  in  reference  to  Beligion,  he  involuntar- 
ily lent  to  young  Christendom  and  its  dogma  of  the  Son  of  God  a  meta- 
physical tint.  In  order  to  make  this  last  doctrine  plausible  even  to 
philosophically  trained  minds,  Paul  identified  Philo's  idea  of  the  Logos, 
or  the  creative  spirit  emanating  from  Divinity,  with  the  son  of  Mary. 
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Thus  hothpwremU  of  Christia/nity  ar6  Jews  ;  Ker  father  is  Jttdatsrn 
horn  at  Mtmnt  Sinai  and  raised  in  Palestine  /  her  mother  the  metor 
physical  system  of  PhUo  nvHured  in  the  lap  of  Greece, 

New  Platonism  and  Christianity,  though  children  of  the  same  mother 
were  in  strong  opposition  to  each  other  until  the  sixth  century,  both  of 
them  tending  to  renew  the  decaying  and  improve  the  deranged  world 
with  fresh  elements  of  vitality,  giving  to  yearning  minds  a  certain  aim 
and  object,  to  wavering  morality  a  means  of  support,  and  an  anchor  of 
hope  to  the  despondent,  amidst  the  general  breaking  down  of  all  social 
institutions,  until  the  worldly  power  at  last  decreed  legal  existence  to 
Christianity,  and  death  to  New  Platonism. 

Whatever  objection  might  be  raised  against  the  enthusiastic  specula- 
tion prevailing  in  both  systems  of  the  first  Christian  ages — the  religious 
and  the  philosophical — this  must  at  any  rate  be  admitted,  that  they 
were  guides  through  a  world  of  appalling  ruins,  and  to  PhUo  the  ac- 
knowledgment is  due,  that  he  has  been  the  originator  of  an  ennobling, 
idealistic  train  of  thoughts  which  saved  age-stricken  humanity  from 
complete  dissolution,  and  kept  in  reserve  for  it  a  means  of  regeneration, 
of  rejuvenescence. 

Apart  from  this  eminent  and  commanding  participation  of  the  Jews 
in  all  agitations  and  movements  of  the  time,  we  find  them  in  Egypt 
active  in  all  practical  public  affairs,  sometimes  considerably  influencing 
the  path  of  history.  * 

They  served  as  distinguished  captains  of  the  Egyptian  armies,  they 
defended  their  country  as  private  soldiers ;  they  even  formed  a  military 
colony  for  the  protection  of  the  south-eastern  frontier,  remnants  of 
which  seem  to  be  the  present  Abyssinian  Jews,  whose  intended  conver- 
sion was  the  cause  of  an  expensive  war  to  England  a  few  years  ago. 

The  Jews  in  Egypt  were,  furthermore,  leading  men  and  almost  the 
only  representatives  of  the  transmarine  trade  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
Gallia  (the  present  France).  They  were  artists,  mechanics — in  one 
word,  the  leaders  in  all  the  enterprises  of  human  society. 

In  other  countries,  too,  at  the  time  Christianity  was  in  its  infancy, 
the  Jews  were  the  possessors  of  intellect,  the  practical  philosophers,  and, 
from  Rome  to  the  far  East,  the  influence  of  the  Jews  and  the  "judaiz- 
ing"  and  Sabbath-keeping  Romans  are  spoken  of  with  regret  and  scorn, 
or  with  satisfaction  and  joy,^  according  to  the  different  standpoints  of 
the  critics  of  the  age.  At  the  time  of  Josephus  almost  all  Grecian  and 
Roman  women  of  Damascus  had  embraced  Judaism.  There.was  a  pe- 
riod when  it  seemed  as  if  Judaism  had  a  chance  of  becoming  a  univer- 
sal religion ;  but  the  less  consistent  daughter  gained  the  advantage 
over  her  mother,  who  refused  to  make  any  concessions  to  heathen 
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polytheism,  or  form  of  worehip,  or  other  errors  and  usages  prejudicial 
to  pure  monotheism. 

When  it  had  scarcely  obtained  the  possession  of  power,  Christianity 
commenced  forbidding  social  intercourse  with  Jews.  It  soon  forgot 
that  the  earliest  fathers  of  the  Church,  as  Origenes,  Hieronymus,  and 
others,  did  not  hesitate  to  confess  in  their  writings  their  gratitude  to 
Jews  who  had  introduced  them  into  the  expounding  of  the  Bible,  and 
with  whom  they  used  to  live  on  most  friendly  terms. 

This  interdiction  of  social  dealings  with  Jews  is  a  stationary  topic 
at  all  conventions  and  councils  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  its  repeated  renovation,  even  with  special  reference  to  the  clergy 
themselves,  being  mindless  of  its  observation,  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
object  of  innumerable  papal  bulls  and  con^espondences,  shows  that  man- 
kind can  never  be  prevented  from  seeking  for  mental  food  where  they 
hope  to  find  it.  It  further  proves  that,  in  consequence  of  the  systematic 
oppression  of  free  thought  which  the  mediseval  clergy  considered  the 
principal  duty  of  their  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  sys- 
tem of  hunting  after  heretics  which  embittered  every  harmless  social 
gathering  among  Christians,  the  only  fountain  of  intellectual  refresh- 
ment and  free  exchange  of  ideas  was  to  be  found  with  those  who  were 
not  immediately  subjected  to  papal  and  episcopal  superintendence, 
and  whose  love  of  freedom  made  them  withstand  for  a  longer  period 
the  system  of  darkness.  ^'  The  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
habitations." 

The  daughter  felt  ashamed  of  her  mother,  or  at  least  pretended  to  be 
so.  With  far  better  right  the  mother  could  blush  at  her  daughter, 
whom  she  had  endowed  with  her  own  charms,  and  introduced  into  so- 
ciety to  see  her  then  going  astray  from  the  path  of  honor  and  purity, 
and  despising  her  that  had  borne  her. 

But  no,  it  was  not  shame,  it  was  fear  that  caused  the  rulers  of  Chris- 
tianity to  excommunicate  the  Jews  from  Christian  society ;  we  should 
rather  say  to  excommunicate  the  Christians  from  Jewish  society.  The 
augurs,  bent  upon  regulating  the  march  of  civilization,  were  afraid  of 
those  Jew  Meshullams  who  are  taught  to  direct  their  arrows  against 
the  bird  of  augury  by  which  they  assumed  to  dictate  to  mankind  '*go 
forward,"  "  stop,"  "  move  backward  " — just  as  caprice  and  interest 
may  deem  convenient,  never  allowing  man  to  enter  on  the  age  of  ma- 
jority and  self-control.  Even  in  our  age  that  bird  still  exists ;  many 
a  philosopher,  and  statesman  even,  follows  its  directions ;  therefore,  hu- 
manity cannot  yet  well  spare  the  Jewish  archers. 


THE  SOCIAL  MORALITY  OF  MOSAISM. 
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B7  ANNA  ICAKIA  OOLDBMID. 

In  our  examination  of  the  morality  of  the  social  constitution  of 
Mosaism,  we  must  direct  our  attention  especially  to  two  points  :  Ist  It 
establishes  that  man,  in  all  his  relations,  is  a  unity,  and  that  each  of 
his  component  parts,  having  one  and  the  same  point  of  departure,  is  to 
be  collaterally  and  equally  developed.  Furtlier,  the  ideal  in  Mosaism 
differs  not  from  the  real,  nor  the  doctrine  from  the  life,  nor  the  culti- 
vation of  head  and  heart  from  the  line  of  action.  By  firmly  establish- 
ing these  first  principles,  Mosaism  clears  the  road  by  which  their  re- 
alization may  be  attempted  and  achieved.  Therefore  all  extremes,  that 
would  force  human  effort  beyond  the  limit  of  human  power  and  capa- 
city, are  foreign  to,  and  unknown  in,  Mosaism.  In  it  religion  is  not  a 
thing  apart  from  life  *'  here,"  on  earth,  an  ideal  world,  into  which  man 
retires,  and  in  which  he  abstracts  himself  for  an  hour's  brief  space,  and 
whence  he  emerges,  without  substantial  or  direct  guidance,  to  re-enter 
the  actual  world  of  men,  wherein  all  appears  to  contradict  that  ideal 
world  of  religion. 

On  the  contrary,  in  Mosaism  the  entire  life  is  religion,  and  religion 
is  the  entire  life :  out  of  it,  a  religious  "Here"  is  to  issue ;  therefore  it 
does  not  merely  treat  of,  but  actually  develops  out  of  itself,  alike  mo- 
rality and  the  law  of  society,  alike  virtue  and  right. 

2.  As  Mosaism  was  addressed  originally  to  one  particular  race, 
under  particular  circumstances,  and  at  a  certain  period  of  the  world's 
history,  it  not  only  establishes  general  fixed  principles,  but  invests  them 
in  certain  specific  ordinances  (a  garb  suited  to  the  age  and  people), 
forming  a  comprehensive  code  of  national  laws,  from  which  we  have  to 
extract  the  essential  general  thoughts  and  purport.  For  the  attain- 
ment of  this  end,  we  must  now  often  depart  from  the  Mosaic  letter,  in 
order  to  seize  the  Mosaic  spirit.  We  should  further  lay  down  two  rules 
for  our  guidance  in  the  performance  of  our  task,  viz. :  We  must  care- 
fully deduce  the  general  design  from  the  specific  provisions ;  and, 
secondly,  time  and  circumstances  being  duly  weighed,  we  must  discard 
that,  and  that  only,  which  appertains  exclusively  to  them — we  must 
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faithfully  adhere  to  and  retain  that  which  appertains  equally  to  all 
timeB  and  circumstances. 

What,  then,  is  the  leading  and  highest  principle  of  morals  in  Moaa- 
ism  ?  It  declares  man  to  be  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  therefore  is 
the  deduction  manifest,  that  the  command,  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  I  the 
Lord  your  God  am  holy,"  is  the  first  and  highest  principle  of  Mosaic 
morality.     From  this  first  principle  three  concllisions  may  be  drawn  >— 

1.  Mosaism  places  the  groundwork  of  all  good,  not  in  man,  but  in 
God.  Hence,  what  is  good  iii  God  is  good  in  man  also ;  and  man  shall 
do  good,  because  it  is  good  in  the  sight  of  God.  By  these  axioms  in- 
calculably much  is  achieved.  In  the  first  place,  all  human  doubts  and 
uncertainty  are  dispelled.  By  these  means  alone,  in  fact,  we  clearly 
perceive  and  know  what  is  good,  since  from  God  only  all  individuality 
is  absent ;  in  Him  alone  no  egotism  can  exist.  In  the  second  place, 
the  aim  of  the  good  is  fully  determined,  that  aim  being  declared  to  be, 
not  contentment  (after  all,  but  a  refined  egotism),  but  approximation 
to  God. 

2.  Formal,  external  sanctification  cannot  here  be  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, the  holiness  of  man  being  referred  to  the  holiness  of  God.  This 
sanctification  is  not  to  be  effected  by  the  ceremonial  of  religion :  it  is 
not  an  act  of  divine  worship,  but  the  life  practical  and  spiritual,  since 
in  the  sight  of  God,  in  no  forms,  but  in  attributes  and  deeds,  consists 
"  holiness."  In  accordance  wij;h  this  principle,  the  sanctification  of  the 
life  and  the  spirit  constitutes  man's  "  holiness." 

3.  This  principle  again  comprehends  that  of  the  unity  of  man.  Ee- 
ligious  morality  and  social  life  are  not  presented  to  us  in  Mosaism  as 
distinct  entities,  having  an  ideal,  but  not  a  real  and  intimate  union ; 
on  the  contrary,  holiness  includes  them  all,  for  this  godlike  holiness 
admits  not  of  religion  without  morality,  nor  of  morality  without  social 
virtue,  but  requires  that  the  same  character  prevail  throughout  all  these 
phases  of  life. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  Holiness  in  the  minutest  details  in  which 
it  has  reference  to  the  individual  relations  of  every  human  being,  and 
we  shall  perceive  that  in  Mosaism  man  is  universally  an  independent, 
self-determining  creature,  a  being  endued  with  independent  natural 
powers  and  rights.  Mosaism  in  no  way  requires  of  man  self-abnegation, 
the  sacrifice  of  his  individuality ;  on  the  contrary,  it  elevates  that  indi- 
viduality to  its  highest  possible  position.  Throughout  Mosaism,  conse- 
quently, this  Holiness  is  but  another  term  for  love,  with  which  it  is 
identical ;  for  love  is  not  self-sacrifice,  love  is  self-devotion.  This  self- 
devotion  is  the  true  manifestation  of  the  individuality  of,  as  the  bestow- 
alof  gifts  presupposes  possession  in,  the  giver.     Of  man  subject  to  the 
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law  of  love,  one  undivided  feeling  pervades  and  permeates  the  whole 
being,  and  inasmuch  as  he  thereby  becomes  entirely  self-conscious  of 
hie  own  nature,  insomuch  is  that  being  exalted  and  refined.  Mosaism 
therefore  declares  the  first  and  highest  principle  of  man's  relation  to 
his  God  to  be, — "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  tliy  God  with  all  thy  heart, 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  The  individuality  of  man 
under  all  its  conditions,  even  in  his  relation  to  his  God,  is,  in  this  com. 
prehensive  enumeration,  most  emphatically  recognized  (with  all  thy 
heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might),  while  it  at  the  same 
time  demands  that  such  individuality  should  merge  into  self-devotion 
to  that  God. 

Just  so  is  it  with  the  relation  of  man  to  his  fellow-men, — "  Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  here  again  the  individuality  of  the 
individual  man  as  thyself  is  asserted  and  fully  justified,  but  the  love 
shall  in  like  manner  operate  as  self-devotion.     Man  shall  self-devote 
himself  to  his  neighbor,  as  he  does  naturally  to  himself.    Thus,  while 
all  self-inflicted  torments  and  all  self-denying  asceticism  are  opposed  to 
the  spirit  and  unknown  in  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  code,  Mosaism  ele- 
vates its  follower  to  the  loftiest  position  in  which  man  is  still  man  en- 
dowed with  all  the  rights  of  man,  but  in  which  man,  for  the  attainment 
of  the  end  and  aim  of  his  being,  must  practise  not  self-annihilation,  but 
self-devotion.     At  the  option  of  the  individual,  therefore,  are  left  the 
exercise  of  private  devotion  and  attendance  at  public  worship.     This 
assertion  T[iB,j^  prima  faoiej  appear  strange,  if  not  startling,  since  the 
law  of  Moses  contains  the  most  minute,  and  stringent  enactments  for 
the  order  and  regulation  of- divine  worship.     But  the  Mosaic  ordinances 
for  the  sacrifices  and  the  worship,  referred  to,  and  were  intended  for, 
not  the  individual,  but  the  whole  people  of  Israel.     There  was  to  be 
one  general  sanctuary  for  the  whole  nation  (in  a  country  500  square 
miles  in  extent,  one  only),  in  which  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered  in  the 
name  of  all  the  people.     No  sacrifice,  no  prayer  is  prescribed  to  the 
individual  man.     He  can  bring  free-wiM  offerings,  he  can  vow  vows, 
but  he  is  not  compelled  so  to  do.     Thus  the  Mosaic  worship  is  but  the 
image  or  representation  of  the  intimate  general  religious  connection  of 
the  whole  people  of  Israel ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  indi- 
vidual is  commanded  to  bring  a  sacrifice  as  a  sin-offering,  are  in  fact 
only  those  in  which  be  has  committed  some  offence  against  the  above- 
named  general  national  religious  union  (its  object  not  being  to  gene- 
rate, by  means  of  observances,  a  religious  frame  of  mind  and  spirit  in  the 
individual) ;  or  (as  in  the  instances  of  the  Paschal  lamb  and  the  first- 
lings of  the  flock)  it  is  done  as  a  public  recognition,  by  the  individual, 
of  the  religious  connection  that  obtained  throughout  the  community. 
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A  new  light  is  Bbed  on  the  Mosaic  worship  when  viewed  from  this 
point.  On  the  individual  it  is  imperative  only  to  love  God,  reverence 
Ood,  to  serve  Him  and  to  cling  to  Him,  in  order  to  show  forth  holinees 
in  the  life  and  in  the  spirit ;  bat  by  what  manner  and  mode  of  worship 
and  prayer,  each  man  is  free  to  choose. 

The  fulfilling  of  the  command,  to  love  your  fellow-man,  is  to  be  ao- 
complished  in  our  twofold  relation ;  first,  in  that  to  the  individual,  and 
secondly,  in  that  to  the  aggregate  of  these  individuals  composing  the 
community. 

In  the  first  relation,  this  love  negatives  its  antagonisms.  Hatred  and 
revenge  must  be  banished,  even  from  the  depths  of  the  heart.  True 
Mosaism  effects  this ;  it  tends  also  to  counteract  the  influence  exercised 
by  these  passions  on  human  actions,  and  gives  as  an  example  thereof, 
that,  ^'  If  thou  meetest  thine  enemy's  ox  or  his  ass  going  astray^  thou 
shalt  surely  bring  it  back  again  to  him ;  if  thou  seest  the  ass  of  him  that 
hateth  thee  lying  under  his  burden,  and  wouldest  forbear  to  help  him, 
thou  shalt  surely  help  him."  Justice  and  compassion  are  the  positive 
expressions  of  this  love.  Thus  Mosaism  not  only  strictly  forbids  any 
infringement  of  the  former,  but  insists  forcibly  on  an  inflexible  and 
strenuous  antagonism  to  all  manner  of  injustice,  fraud,  oppression,  vio- 
lence, bribery,  false  testimony,  respect  of  persons,  perjury,  false  weights 
and  measures,  and  the  like.  Yet  more^  it  does  not  merely  counsel  the 
exercise  of  mercy  and  compassion  in  a  set  of  well-turned,  poetically 
tender  precepts,  but  by  means  the  most  practical  and  direct  it  ele- 
vates charity  into  a  binding  legal  obligation.  To  this  point  ^e  now 
call  attention. 

The  ultimate  and  direct  relation  established  by  Mosaism  between 
God  and  man,  which  leads  the  latter  to  preceive  that  the  principle  of 
all  that  is  good  dwells  in  God,  must  also  make  it  manifest  that  God  is 
the  source  of  all  justice;  and  that  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  command, 
'^  That  which  is  wholly  right  and  just  shall  ye  do,"  man  maintains  this 
intimate  and  direct  connection  with  God.  In  His  law  God  has  defined 
what  is  just.  God  is  ever  the  abstract  and  instrument  of  all  good,  and 
of  universal  morality.  Doing  what  is  right  is  therefore  reverence  to 
God;  transgression  against  the  right,  transgression  against  God,  of 
which  God  takes  cognizance,  and  which  He  punishes.  Mosaism  also 
establishes  individual  freedom  and  self-dependence,  and  gives  expres- 
sion to  their  validity  in  love.  God  has  also,  by  means  of  His  law, 
brought  the  knowledge  of  the  right  clearly  before  the  consciousness  of 
mankind,  so  that  they  know  how  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil 
The  laws  of  Moses  rest  upon,  and  result  from,  the  comformity  of  these 
two  propositions.    Justice  dwells  in  God ;  injustice  is  an  infringement 
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of  this  divine  general  morality.  Man  is  called  npon,  as  God's  agent,  to 
inquire  into  and  pnnish  committed  wrong — "  Ye  shall  remove  evil 
from  the  midst  of  you,  that  the  whole  land  be  not  accursed."  In 
Mosaism,  therefore,  human  justice  is  administered  in  the  name  of  God  ; 
and  the  judge,  fully  sensible  of  his  self-dependence,  is  equally  self-con- 
scious that  he  knows,  and  is  bound  to  administer,  the  justice  of  God. 
Proof  must  be  obtained,  by  means  of  human  witnesses,  in  order  that 
the  judge  may  decide  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty.  The  chas- 
tisement, of  which  the  object  is,  not  to  produce  terror,  but  to  re-estab- 
lish infringed  public  morality,  must  correspond  with  the  offence. 
Therefore,  Mosaism  nowhere  permits  appeals  to  so-called  divine  inter- 
vention, nor  admits  into  its  code  supernatural  punishments  and  ordeals. 
Divine  judgments,  such  as  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  antiquity  and 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  are  allowed  by  the  Koran,  are  unknown  in 
Mosaism.  The  rack  and  torture,  that  disgraced  Europe  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  ransoms  for  the  murderer,  accepted  among 
the  Greeks  and  Germans,  and  permitted  by  the  Koran,  are  equally  for- 
bidden. By  it  are  expressly  denied  the  right  of  the  parent  over  the  life 
of  the  child,  of  the  master  over  that  of  the  slave,  the  participation  of  the 
children  and  relatives  in  the  punishment  of  the  culprit.  The  tribunals 
were  open  and  public,  the  judicial  proceedings  were  conducted  verbally, 
in  presence  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  elders  of  the  community. 
Regard  for  the  dignity  of  man  was  a  chief  element  of  Mosaic  justice. 
"  The  body  of  him  who  had  been  hanged  was  not  to  hang  until  the 
morning." 

In  referring  to  the  laws  respecting  charity,  compassion,  and  benev- 
olence, we  find  that  Mosaism  declares  that  the  portion  of  the  produce 
of  the  soil  it  adjudged  to  the  poor  belonged  to  them  as  a  right.  Man 
receives  the  ground  from  God ;  through  the  blessing  of  thdt  God 
his  labor  is  crowned  with  an  abundant  harvest.  God  transfers  His 
claim  to  a  portion  of  that  harvest  to  the  poor.  To  them  Mosaism  dis- 
tributes, as  their  due,  the  spontaneous  produce  of  every  seventh  year, 
— ^the  fallow  or  Sabbatical  year, — the  second  tithe  of  every  third  and ' 
sixth  year,  all  that  grew  in  the  comers  of  the  field,  all  that  fell  from 
the  hand  of  the  reaper,  all  forgotten  sheaves  and  shocks,  the  gleaning 
of  the  olive-tree  and  vineyard.  This  selection  of  alms,  being  all  of  the 
"  fruit  of  the  ground,"  was  entirely  adapted  to  the  then  constitution  of 
the  people  of  Israel,  as  a  nation  of  husbandmen.  But  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  form  of  those  gifts  must  everywhere  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  Israelites  in  other 
lands,  and  the  laws  apply  equally  to  the  fruits  of  industry  and  com- 
merce.   It  may  be  objected  that  a  charity  legally  enacted  is,  in  fact, 
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a  forced  compulsory  benevolence.  In  reply  the  well-known  truth  may 
be  urged,  that  the  tone  and  habit  of  thought  of  a  whole  people  are  not 
unfrequently  influenced,  if  not,  indeed,  wholly  generated,  by  the  ten- 
dencies of  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  The  legal  regulation 
of  the  distribution  of  alms  must  have  established  the  claim  of  the  poor 
thereto,  and  rendered  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  not  an  abstract,  but 
a  real  and  positive  right,  whose  recognition  must  have  been  far  more 
permanently  beneficial  in  effect,  than  could  have  been  any  mere  tlieo- 
retical  precepts  of  charity.  ^ 

Besides,  some  only  of  these  enactments  fix  the  exact  measure  of  con- 
tribution, others  leave  it  free  to  be  determined  by  the  benevolent  ten- 
dencies of  individual  character. 

Finally,  works  of  mercy  and  charity  are  not  limited  by  Mosaism  to 
the  above-named.  It  is  made  an  especial  duty  to  lend  to  the  poor, 
even  without  prospects  of  its  restoration,  all  that  he  needs.  For  ex- 
ample, Mosaism  ordains  that  the  garment  of  the  poor  shall  not  be  kept 
overnight  as  a  pledge,  that  the  sun  shall  not  go  down  on  the  hire  of 
the  laborer,  and  the  like. 

If  we  now  proceed  to  examine  the  social  constitution  of  Mosaism,  we 
shall  at  once  perceive  that  it  presents  clear  general  outlines,  which 
outlines  are  filled  in  with  details  immediately  applicable  to  the  people 
of  Israel.  We  must  again  remember,  that  Mosaism  proceeds  from 
^^one  only  God,"  in  whose  image  man  is  created;  that  its  first  moral 
principle  is,  "  Thou  shalt  be  holy,  tor  the  Lord  thy  God  is  holy ;  "  and  in 
man's  relation  to  his  fellow-men,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." A  necessary  consequence  is,  that  it  establishes  complete  equality 
among  all  members  of  the  body  politic.  This  equality  is  carried  out, 
first,  in  equality  of  civil  rights.  In  Mosaism  there  exists  no  distinction 
of  class,  order,  rank,  or  property.  Moses  chose  from  among  the  people, 
it  is  true,  princes,  heads  of  houses,  chiefs  of  the  tribes,  captains  over 
thousands,  captains  over  hundreds  and  over  tens,  elders  and  judges. 
But  this  was  done  solely  for  the  necessary  regulation  and  execution  of 
public  business.  These  apppintments  were  strictly  and  in  all  cases  in- 
dividual, and  in  no  instance  hereditary.  This  is  everywhere  confirmed 
in  the  Mosaic  annals.  No  trace  of  the  sons  or  the  posterity  of  Moses 
is  to  be  found,  their  existence  being  lost  amidst  the  records  of  the 
tribes.  ^'  When  Moses  established  a  sanctuary  he  received  from  each  one 
of  the  people  half  a  shekel — ^the  rich  shall  not  give  more,  the  poor  shall 
not  give  less."  It  may  be  objected,  that  Moses  established  in  one  tribe, 
and  in  one  family  of  that  tribe,  an  hereditary  priesthood.  Admitted; 
but  of  "  political "  power  they  were  deprived.  Their  sole  and  distinct 
vocation  was,  to  be  the  executive  of  the  national  worship,  the  exponents 
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of  the  doctrine  of  Moses ;  and  this  was  a  lato  enactment,  adopted  only 
when  an  attempt  to  commit  the  fulfilment  of  these  duties  to  the  first- 
born in  every  family  had  proved  abortive.  Therefore  Moses  provided 
a  counteraction  to  the  acquisition  by  the  priesthood,  of  undue  social 
and  political  influence,  by  depriving  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi,  "  of  any 
portion  in  Israel,"  that  is,  of  any  landed  property,  and  thus  making 
them  to  depend  for  their  very  subsistence  on  the  favorable  disposition 
towards  them  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Mosaism  extends  the  equality 
thus  established  among  the  people  themselves,  to  aU  who  dwelt  in  the 
land.  The  civil  rights  enjoyed  by  Israelites  were  shared  by  all 
strangers  who  inhabited  the  country.  The  very  exceptions  provided 
for  in  the  cases  of  the  eunuchs  and  bastards  (which  grew  out  of  the 
habits  of  the  age)  of  the  Moabite  and  Ammonite,  prove  the  otherwise 
uniform  application  of  the  law. 

This  equality  of  civil  rights,  to  be  enjoyed  alike  by  the  Israelites  and 
the  strangers  dwelling  among  them,  is  again  and  again  solemnly  and 
emphatically  declared  in  the  law  of  Moses.  In  no  respect  did  a  distinc- 
tion exist,  or  was  any  privilege  permitted  either  between  Israelite  and 
Israelite  (even  the  priests  were  amenable  to  the  same  laws  as  the  laity, 
and  no  altar  had  a  right  of  sanctuary),  or  between  the  Israelite  and  the 
stranger  or  refugee — ^the  latter  being  subjected  to  no  restriction  or  civil 
disabilities  whatever.  This  equality  was  realized  in  the  personal  freedom 
of  every  member  of  the  State. 

Mosaism  again  solemnly  urges  "Ye  shall  be  free,  ye  shall  not  be 
bondsmen."  At  the  head  of  the  fundamental  laws,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, personal  freedom  is  especially  declared,  "who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage."  Doubtless,  to  the  development  of  this  free- 
dom, the  slavery  which  was  an  institution  common  to  all  antiquity 
presented  a  powerful  obstacle.  But  Mosaism  sought,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  laws  whose  tendency  is  clearly  perceptible  to  us,  partly  to  miti- 
gate this  system,  and  partly  to  remove  it  altogether.  It  therefore  trans- 
forms the  slaves  into  hirelings,  whose  servitude  is  to  continue  for  a  cer- 
tain term  of  years;  as  is  expressly  stated,  the  slave  is  to  be  manumitted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year  from  his  purchase,  and  likewise  in 
the  year  of  jubilee,  without  ransom.  He  is  to  go  free  and  to  be  furnished 
hberally  with  presents  of  sheep,  of  corn,  and  of  wine.  The  exercise  of 
severity  towards  the  slave  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  his  punishment 
prevented  by  law.  Any  corporeal  injury  received  by  the  slave  entitled 
him  to  his  immediate  freedom.  Nor  must  we  forget  to  state,  that  the 
restoration  of  a  runaway  slave  to  his  owner  was  not  allowed ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  to  dwell  where  it  seemed  unto  him  good. .  Whatever 
loss  of  personal  freedom  was  involved  in  a  change  of  material  circum- 
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Stances,  was  rendered  temporary  by  the  restitution  "  in  integrum,"  of 
the  year  of  jnbilee,  when  all  were  restored  to  freedom. 

But  Mosaisra  promotes  this  equality  by  its  constant  tendency  to  pro- 
duce equality  of  possessions.     While  legislating  only  on  the^  property 
of  the  community,  Mosaism  was  far  removed  from  the  erroneous  notion 
that  individual  possession  was  to  be  superseded.     On  the  contrary,  the 
basis  on  which  the  structure  of  the  national  life  was  erected  was  the 
equal  division  of  the  soil.     It  sought  to  counteract  the  inordinate  ac- 
cumulation by  individuals  of  wealth  and  landed  property,  to  check  pau- 
perism, in  fine,  to  reach  the  ideal  of  securing  the  rights  of  private  pro- 
perty, of  leaving  its  acquisition  free  to  all,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  of 
protecting  it  from  degenerating  into  the  two  extremes — of  riches  and 
poverty.     The  groundwork  of  this  Moses  placed  in  the  national  con- 
sciousness, that  the  people  held  possession  of  the  soil  as  a  tenure  from 
God.     And  by  what  means  did  he  endeavor  to  accomplish  this?    He 
divided  the  land  by  lot  into  inalienable  hereditary  portions,  first  for 
each  tribe,  then  into  subdivisions,  according  to  their  generations  and  to 
their  families.     These  last  could  be  alienated,  but  only  for  a  term  of 
years.     In  the  year  of  jubilee  all  inheritances  were  gratuitously  restor- 
ed and  the  hereditary  claimant  was  to  re-enter  into  possession ;  and, 
secondly,  the  seller,  or  one  of  his  kin,  retained  the  right  of  redeeming 
the  property  at  any  period,  taking  due  account  of  the  years  yet  to 
elapse  before  the  year  of  jubilee.     Thus,  as  is  remarked  in  the  Bible 
itself,  the  sale  was  only  a  lease  granted  for  a  specific  term  of  years,  and 
the  year  of  jubilee  necessitated  the  restitution  in  mteffrum  to  the  origi- 
nal owners,  so  that  the  people  in  that  year  were  replaced  in  a  condition 
of  territorial  equality  of  property.    But  Mosaism  did  yet  more  :  it  offer- 
ed the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  that  greatest,  that  fundamental 
evil,  in  all  civil  relationships,  the  system  of  debtor  and  creditor.    It 
started  on  the  presumption  that  all  debt  was  occasioned  by  need  on  the 
part  of  the  borrower,  by  want  of  some  necessary  of  life,  so  that  it  was, 
in  fact,  a  duty  enforced  by  the  love  of  his  fellow-men,  that  he  who  pos- 
sessed should  give  freely  to  the  necessitous,  unless   by  so  doing  he 
should  become  equally  impoverished.     The  Bible  expresses   this  al- 
most in  so  many  words.     But  if  the  giver  retains  the  right  of  demand- 
ing the  restoration  of  what  he  has  given,  so  that  it  becomes  not  a  gift 
but  a  loan,  it  follows,  from  the  presumption  above  referred  to,  that  the 
lender  is  to  derive  no  specific  pecuniary  advantage  from  the  transac- 
tion.    Thus  Mosaism  forbids  all  kind  of  interest,  whether  in  money  or 
in  kind.     (It  is  self-evident  that  this  restriction  could  not  be  extended 
to  foreigners,  for  such  extension  would  have  rendered  impossible  all 
commerce  with  other  nations.) 
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At  the  end  of  every  seventh  year  all  debts  were  to  be  cancelled 
eo  ipso,  so  that  the  creditor  had  no  right  to  restitution.  It  is  manifest 
that  this  again  prevented  any  one  incurring  pecuniary  obligations  of 
vast  magnitude,  for  which,  moreover,  Mosaism  did  not  recognize  the 
necessity.  It  was  consequently  impossible  that  one  individual  should 
inherit  enormous  lauded  possessions  to  be  his  forever,  or  that  a  family 
should  finally  lose  its  patrimonial  estates.  It  was  impossible  that  any 
one  should  enrich  himself  with  borrowed  money ;  or  should,  by  an  ac- 
cumulation of  debt,  by  interest  and  dowry,  involve  himself  in  wholesale 
and  entire  ruin.  Thus  pauperism  and  overgrown  wealth  were  alike 
entirely  obviated.  Let  it  not  be  objected  that  the  Israelites  themselves' 
failed  to  obey  these  laws.  As  in  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  th^  unity 
of  God,  they  were  not  ripe  either  to  understand  or  to  fulfil  them.  Mo- 
eaism  confided  to  the  Israelites  a  doctrine  and  a  law,  the  comprehen- 
sion of  which  in  all  their  purity  was  i^eserved  for  later  times,  as  is  their 
entire  fulfilment  in  practice,  for  ages  yet  more  remote.  The  Israelites 
^Bvere  to  be  their  preservers  for  this  "  Future,"  and  have  faithfully  per- 
formed this  mission  at  the  price  of  unspeakable  sacrifices.  The  per- 
plexities and  confusion  that*  at  present  prevail  throughout  human  society, 
^^ere  actually  generated  by  a  system  directly  opposed  in  principle  to 
SfosaisnL  They,  therefore,  offer  no  standard  whatever  by  which  Mo- 
eaic  law  may  be  measured.  That  they,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  duly 
understood,  we  must  keep  the  fact  in  view,  that  they  proceed  from  the 
present  necessities  of  mankind,  and  can  be  remedied  only  by  a  process 
of  gradual  slow  development  and  improvement.  To  demonstrate  this 
is  not  our  present  task.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  show  that  Mosaism  origi- 
nates the  principles  of  a  truly  religious  municipal  society,  and  that  its 
realization  in  practice  is  the  appointed  task  of  a  remote  future. 

(To  be  oonkaiied.) 


RABBINICAL   APHORISMS. 

GoNTSNTOENT  of  mind  surpasses  riches. 

Let  no  friendship  be  severed  by  reason  of  the  calumniator. 

Undeserved  encomiums  should  produce  sorrow  rather  than  joy. 

Every  animosity  may  be  healed,  save  that  whose  source  is  envy. 

The  friendship  of  the  ignorant  is  dangerous ;  their  aversion  cheer- 
ing. 

Regard  the  fickle-minded  rather  as  an  enemy  than  a  friend,  and  rely 
not  on  his  friendship. 

The  love  of  worldly  possessions  is  a  source  of  grief;  lessen  the  one, 
and  thou  wilt  diminish  the  other. 


THOUGHTS    ON   LECTURES. 

BY  M.   KBATJSKOFF. 

III. 

THE  BELIGIOUS  LECTURE. 

The  lectures  of  Matter  and  Intellect  are  so  vast  and  varied,  that  a 
constant  and  universal  study  of  a  lifetime  does  not  suffice  to  read  and 
to  analyze  them,  were  even  every  individual  part  of  mankind  enabled 
to  devote  the  whole  of  that  time  to  it.  The  study  of  a  small,  limited 
portion  would  suffice  to  extract  the  above  lectures,  and  to  furnish 
nourishment  to  intellectual  life.  But,  alas !  the  as  yet  undeveloped 
state  of  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind  does  not  grant  to  all  its  indivi- 
duals that  precious  boon.  Were  the  duties  to  obtain  means  to  sustain 
the  material  mechanism  of  the  human  body  equally  distributed,  every 
individual  would  have  time  to  devote  to  intellectual  culture. 

It  is  not  within  the  limit  of  this  essay  to  discuss  the  causes  of  that 
retarded  state  of  development.  Accepting  the  status  of  society  as  it  is, 
we  discover  it  to  be  classified  by  three  divisions  of  an  elementary  char- 
acter, namely,  religious,  scientific,  and  social.  These  divisions  do  not 
pai*t  civilized  nations  into  distinctive  classes ;  any  such  division,  if  it 
exists  at  all,  is  only  incidental,  and  does  not  reach  very  deep.  Neither 
is  this  division  according  to  the  Law  of  Nature ;  it  is  an  abnormal 
state  of  mankind's  own  creation,  to  cease  altogether  when  it  reaches 
higher  planes  of  development.  The  sphere  of  these  three  elements  is 
within  the  life  0/  every  individual;  they  are  the  mainspring  of  all  his 
mental  and  bodily  activity. 

To  nourish  the  intellectual  and  intuitive  faculties  of  his  immortal 
portion  is  as  much  a  necessity  to  a  human  being  as  to  nourish  his  body. 
To  do  the  last,  he  is  compelled  to  labor  and  to  toil  for  longer  or  shorter 
portions  of  time,  according  to  the  amount  of  his  so-called  property. 
Even  if  his  means  are  sufficient  to  insure  him  a  livelihood  without 
manual  labor,  he  engrosses  himself  with  pursuits  to  increase  his  so-called 
wealth.  This  prevents  mankind,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  portion,  from  nourishing  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties 
by  their  own  powers.  The  lecture  supplies  to  some  extent  this  want, 
and  is  therefore  the  result  of  a  necessity,  resulting  in  the  custom  to 
consider  a  certain  portion  of  mankind,  such  as  choose  to  belong  to  it, 
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exempt  from  manual  duties,  in  consideration  of  their  devoting  their 
time  and  talents  to  study,  and  to  extract  lessons  from  all  various  sources 
of  material  and  intellectual  life,  and  to  convey  the  result  of  their  labor 
for  remuneration  to  those  who  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
do  so. 

A  lecture,  therefore,  as  it  is  understood  in  its  accepted  meaning,  is  a 
collection  of  sentences  by  an  individual  intellect,  conveying  a  lesson  or 
lessons,  gathered  either  from  the  material  or  moral  realms,  or  from  both, 
and  conveying  them  to  other  intellects  either  by  mouth  or  inscription. 
The  character  of  their  subjects  is  either  religious,  scientiiic,  or  social ; 
their  character  for  intrinsic  value  and  for  beauties  of  composition  cor- 
responds to  the  power  of  their  respective  authors,  and  the  effect  of  each 
lecture  on  other  intellects  is  commensurate  to  its  intrinsic  value,  beau- 
ties of  composition,  and  delivery  of  the  lecturer,  and  to  the  powere  of 
attention  and  comprehension  of  the  listener. 

The  religious  is  the  oldest  of  modern  classifications  of  lectures.  It 
IB  also  known  as  the  Sermon.  The  sermon  of  our  day  is  the  child  of 
custom,  and  custom  is  a  relic  of  antiquity,  that  shelters  itself  behind  the 
bulwark  of  feeling.  Custom  is  more  powerful  than  law ;  for  law  is 
without  power  as  soon  as  it  is  declared  null  and  void.  Not  so  is  cus- 
tom ;  it  will  insist  on  living  in  spite  of  antagonistic  laws,  and  continue 
to  exert  a  retarding  influence.  Born  of  a  necessity,  it  will  live  after 
its  parent  is  dead,  and,  inheriting  it,  it  becomes  a  necessity — to  be 
expelled  by  another  custom. 

Although  the  necessity  of  having  religious  instruction  by  lectures  as 
well  as  by  other  more  practical  modes  is  undeniable,  yet  is  its  peculia- 
rity a  child  of  custom,  a  relic  of  barbarism.  That  peculiarity  is,  that, 
when  delivered  by  the  lecturer,  it  does  not  admit  of  any  verbal 
comment  or  debate.  The  intellect  receiving  it  does  not  exercise  its 
powers  to  examine  its  contents,  whether  they  are  true  or  not,  but  accepts 
them  as  true  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  like  swallowing  food  without 
chewing  it ;  the  substance  is  consumed,  but  the  essence  is  not  distilled. 
A  sermon  thus  loses  its  efficacy.  It  does  not  furnish  muscle  or  nerv^ 
power,  but  only  excites  artificial  animation.  It  does  not  nourish,  but 
only  galvanizes. 

This  custom  of  delivering  lectures  without  debate  dates  from  the 
time  when  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  was  in  full  sway  of  its  power, 
and  all  its  dogmas  and  moral  instructions  were  delivered  ^^  By  Author- 
ity," and  did  not  admit  of  the  least  debate  or  questioning.  It  has 
transplanted  itself  unto  our  day  through  all  stages  of  the  Beformation, 
and  can  be  looked  on  as  an  heirloom  of  Bomanism. 

It  will  be  said  that  certain  classes  of  religious  lectures,  those  of  purelj* 
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moral  instruction  and  praises  to  the  Deity,  do  not  necessitate  any 
debate,  as  their  truth  and  intentions  are  self-evident.  We  only  point 
to  the  so-called  Praise  and  Prayer  meetings.  They  are  Debates.  The 
former  is  the  debate  of  the  soul  with  itself,  rising  on  the  wings  of  faith 
and  hope  towards  the  Deity ;  the  latter  is  the  debate  of  intellect,  of 
soul  with  force  of  matter — its  jailer.  The  relating  of  the  so-called 
"Experience"  creates  in  listening  intellects  truer  religious  feelings 
than  a  sermon  of  a  star  preacher.  The  words  are  humble,  the  expres- 
sions are  simple,  the  rhetoric  is  rude,  the  elocution  is  elementary,  yet 
is  there  a  sincerity  and  devotion  speaking  from  them  which  is  a  substi- 
tute for  culture,  and  more  than  equalizing  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  resulting  effects  of  a  free  debate 
on  all  points  of  a  polemical,  religious  lecture.  Only  by  friction  ot 
intellects,  combats  of  ideas,  clashing  of  thought,  Truth  assumes  the 
ascendency,  and,  once  liberated,  Truth  will  by  the  same  means  increase 
her  domains,  until  mankind  will  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  fraternal 
love,  and  will  lecture  only  from  the  text,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself," 

The  sermon  of  our  day  lectures  mostly  on  "  Thou  shalt  love  God," 
and  uses  the  next  commandment  to  enforce  and  to  strengthen  its 
expositions  of  the  first.  On  that  exposition,  and  from  it,  all  differences 
of  mankind  with  all  their  attendant  horrors  have  arisen,  and  as  yet 
divide  it  into  antagonistic  camps. 

As  this  character  of  the  modern  sermon  is  not  of  Jewish  origin,  we 
will  review  first  the  Christian  sermon,  leaving  the  Jewish  religious  lec- 
ture to  be  treated  on  in  a  separate  chapter. 

The  essence  of  Christianity  is  Superuaturalism.  Its  form  is  Materi- 
alism. It  is  an  unsuccessful  merging  of  two  extremes.  If  Christianity 
surrenders  Superuaturalism,  only  its  code  of  ethics  and  morals  remains, 
and  that  falls  back  to  the  source  whence  it  emanated,  the  Synagogue. 

Therefore  real  Christianity  (and  there  is  no  other,  in  fact),  namely, 
the  doctrine  tliat  man,  through  the  so-called  fall  of  the  fii*st  parents, 
has  been  expelled  from  his  proper  sphere  of  ax^tion,  and  that,  according 
to  the  fixed  plan  of  Jehovah,  he  can  be  reinstated  in  that  sphere  only 
through  the  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  so-called  vicarious  atonement 
theory,  no  matter  how  excellent  and  peifect  his  morality  may  be, 
admits  of  no  reasoning  by  the  intellect;  for,  as  soon  as  reason  com- 
mences to  investigate,  it  results  in  a  Martin  Luther,  and  thus  on,  until 
by  gradations  an  O.  B.  Frothing  ham  or  an  Edw.  0.  Towne  is  produced. 

Boman  Catholicism  and  Mormon  ism  are  the  true  Christianities. 
For  both  are  true  to  all  the  logical  sequences  of  the  miraculous  vicari- 
ous atonement  theory,  and  carry  them  into  practice  with  rigid,  stern, 
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and  nnflinchiog  will.  Boman  Catholicism  is  the  Christianity  of  the 
past ;  Mormonism  that  of  the  present  and  fatnre ;  the  former  is  the 
Latin  edition,  the  latter  the  Anglo-Saxon  edition  of  Supernaturalism. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  buries  his  head  in  Supernaturalism,  and  gyrates 
with  his  legs  in  the  air ;  the  Mormon  wades  in  it  waist-deep  with  the 
same  matter-of-fact  mien  as  a  duck  paddles  in  a  frog-pond.  The  for- 
mer looks  only  to  the  past,  and  is  blind  to  the  present,  shouts  anathe- 
mas against  Science,  and  would  stop  earth  in  its  rotation  if  it  could  ; 
the  latter  looks  to  the  future,  has  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  takes 
results  of  science,  and  puts  them  in  the  same  caldron  with  Spiritual- 
ism, Materialism,  and  revelations  of  Supernaturalism,  and  all  other 
minor  isms. 

The  Catholic  and  the  Mormon  base  their  foundation  on  the  same 
ground,  bui;  each  rears  a  different  structure.  The  first  is  a  cathedral, 
adorned  with  all  the-  arts  of  antiquity  and  modern  times,  where 
Supernaturalism  is  enthroned,  and  approached  with  all  the  reverence, 
pomp,  aud  glorious  circumstances  of  the  stole  and  the  crucifix.  Only 
the  self' claimed  aristocracy  of  priesthood  can  approach  its  altars.  It 
places  on  it  all  the  fruits  and  the  fat  of  the  land,  but  disdains  to  soil 
the  aristocratic  hands  with  the  dirty  stains  of  labor.  It  is  the  Chris- 
tianity of  high  birth  and  descent,  so  called  ;  having  only  one  wish,  that 
to  reinstate  the  past,  when  monks  will  fatten  on  the  toil  of  labor,  and 
nuns  will  languish  in  solitary  cells ;  when  the  Pope  will  be  God  on 
earth,  cardinals  will  be  archangels,  bishops  and  priests  seraphs  and 
chernbs,  knights  in  armor  stand  as  honorary  guard  at  its  door,  and 
the  people,  the  toiling,  sweating  people,  will  carry  on  its  shoulders  that, 
pompous  pageant.  • 

The  Mormon  also  builds  on  the  ground  of  Supernaturalism.  His 
building  is  a  tabernacle  in  the  shape  of  a  beehive.  Therein  all  the 
people  are  priests,  who  have  to  place  one-tenth  of  their  produce  on  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  Instead  of  the  dazzling  pomp  of  the  cathedral,  we 
see  only  the  rigid  simplicity  of  the  Presbyterian  communion  table ; 
instead  of  robes,  we  see  only  the  hickory  shirt  and  the  gingham  sunbon- 
net ;  instead  of  an  unintelligible  mass,  we  hear  a  homespun  discourse 
by  a  tiller  of  the  soil  or  laborer  in  the  workshop  ;  instead  of  a  Pope, 
there  is  a  President ;  instead  of  cardinals,  there  are  Twelve  Apostles ; 
instead  of  Jesuits,  there  are  missionaries;  instead  of  absolution  or 
masses  for  the  dead  to  save  them  from  purgatory,  there  is  a  baptism 
for  the  dead,  when  a  man's  ancestors  can  be  got  out  of  an  uncomforta- 
ble place  as  far  back  as  Adam  ;  instead  of  celibacy  of  Bomish  priests, 
there  is  the  much-to-be-married  state  of  the  Mormon  bishop  ;  instead 
of  popish  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  there  are  additions  and  interpo- 
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lations,  received  by  latest  mail  of  revelation,  postage  nnpaid ;  instead  of 
preaching  "  By  Authority  "  of  the  cathedral,  the  Mormon  gives  every 
one  of  his  fellow-Mormons  privilege  to  preach,  insists  even  on  his 
preaching.  Of  course,  when  this  privilege  is  abused  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  dangerous  doctrines,  revelation  puts  a  veto  on  it. 

The  character  of  the  sermons  of  the  two  stout  defenders  of  Supema- 
turalism  is  corresponding  to  their  similarity  and  differences.  Both 
ascribe  divine,  infallible  authority  to  their  chiefs.  Both  proclaim 
Supernaturalism  with  that  firm  conviction  that  admits  of  no  question- 
ing. Both  speak  about  the  next  world  with  the  same  certainty  as  if 
they  had  just  returned  from  making  an  inspection  of  it.  Both  recog- 
nize only  one  power  on  earth,  and  that  is  the  Church.  Both  damn 
every  one  and  everything  outside.  Both  call  themselves  kingdom  of 
God.  Both  start  in  all  essential  points  from  the  same  premises,  but 
extend  in  contrary  directions ;  the  first  to  the  past,  the  other  to  the 
future.  The  Catholic  sermon  only  announces  dogmas  of  the  kingdom 
or  Church  of  God,  shining  already  in  fulness  of  glory  and  perfection ; 
the  Mormon  is  building  up,  as  he  says,  the  kingdom  of  God ;  he  has 
sense  to  perceive  that  it  is  not  yet  perfect,  but  insists  that  he  has  the 
plan  and  the  design  to  achieve  that  desirable  end.  Both  hold  up  the 
volume  of  morality  of  their  respective  creeds  as  evidence  of  their  truth, 
but  the  Catholic  speaks  of  his  creed  with  solemnity,  with  that  rever- 
ence which  is  granted  only  to  the  incomprehensible  Divinity ;  and  the 
Mormon  speaks  of  his  spiritual  world,  where  he  expects  to  meet  all  the 
great  personages  of  history,  even  tlie  Creator,  with  the  same  cool  assu- 
rance and  matter-of-fact  manner  as  if  speaking  of  the  crop  of  wool,  of 
his  herds,  or  ef  his  harvest. 

As  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  the  Catholic  is  to  the  Mor- 
mon as  a  child  is  to  a  man.  Look  at  Mexico,  the  stf  onghold  of  Catho- 
licism, and  look  at  Utah.  Look  at  all  countries  where  Catholicism 
reigned  supreme,  and  avarice,  despotism,  sloth,  and  despondency 
followed  its  wake.  If  the  Mormon  consents  to  abandon  his  Asiatic 
importations,  he  will  prove  to  be  the  stronghold  of  Supernaturalistic 
Christianity  of  the  future,  be  that  future  of  longer  or  shorter  duration. 

The  next  in  the  class  of  religious  lectures  to  be  reviewed  is  the  Prot- 
estant orthodox  sermon.  Its  characteristic  is  arrogance,  firstly  in 
claiming  all  that  is  good,  noble,  exalted,  intellectual,  and  intuitive  in 
mankind,  and  its  aggregate  result  of  moral  excellence  attained  as 
"  Christian,"  caused  by  and  springing  from  it,  and  it  only,  and  from  no 
other  source ;  secondly,  because  it  pleases  to  place  one  foot  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  reason,  and  keeps  the  other  on  Supernaturalism,  it  considers 
itself  as  the  arbiter  of  reason  and  its  results  in  another  intellect,  if  its 
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deductions  differ  from  it.  It  condemns  every  one  without  mercy  who 
believes  not  as  it  teaches  and  expounds.  Be  you  as  patient  as  Job,  as 
full  of  faith  as  Abraham,  as  wise  as  Solomon,  as  virtuous  as  Melchize- 
dek,  a£  pious  as  Hillel,  as  pure  as  Hannah,  you  are  damned  if  you  do 
not  accept  the  shelter  pointed  out  to  you  by  the  orthodox  Christian 
sermon. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  cause,  resulting  in  difference  of  opinion  in 
othe]*5,  acts  on  the  orthodox  Christian  without  his  will  and  control. 
Having  reasoned  a  little,  and  seeing  all  the  evidences  of  science  speak 
against  his  assumptions,  not  wishing  to  imitate  the  Pope  in  cursing 
science,  he  feels  doubts  springing  up  in  his  intellect,  and  then  begins 
the  uncomfortable  battle-field  between  feeling,  harboring  traditionated 
supei-stition,  and  reason,  endeavoring  to  expel  it.  Then  commences 
wrestling  of  the  soul  with  the  evil  spirit,  so  called.  Prayer  is  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  faith ;  mutual  exhortations  and  encour- 
agement are  indulged  in ;  apologetic  works  furnish  lime  to  cement  tlie 
breaches  in  the  bulwark  of  faith,  and  tottering  Supematuralism  is 
propped  up  by  all  possible  artificial  means. 

Yet  for  all  that,  there  are  moments  when  its  vigilant  guardians  are 
tired  out,  and  indulge  in  a  refreshing  sleep ;  then  reason  gently  puts  in 
a  few  protests,  awakens  the  guard,  and  the  battle  is  fought  over,  and 
ends  mostly  with  the  same  results,  but  often  by  a  gradual  advance  of 
reason.  Then  the  uncomfortable  combatants  in  the  battle-field  of 
reason  and  Supematuralism  think  it  best  to  ignore  the  battle  altogether, 
and,  in  proof  of  it,  boldly  sends  out  its  knights  into  the  enemy's  play- 
ground, into  the  classic  regions  of  Rome  and  Qreece,  to  bring  home 
trophies  of  war,  of  captives  to  do  the  bidding  of  supernaturalistic  faith, 
to  be  its  wood-choppers  and  water-carriers,  and  thus  to  bring  calm  and 
balm  to  numerous  disturbed,  listening  intellects. 

The  lecture  then  parades  its  captives,  as  did  one,  delivered  a  few 
months  ago  not  a  hundred  miles  from  the  Hub  of  the  universe.     Speak- 
ing of  the  ocean,  it  declared  it  to  be  "  the  Architect  of  the  continents  of 
the  earth  "  (Architect,  a  designing,  planning  power),  and  informed  its 
listeners,  as  a  triumphant  and  overwhelming  evidence  of  faith,  that  a 
stone  has  been  found,  on  which  was  inscribed  the  following  sen^nce: 
"  Whatevei'  is,  is  God,  and  whatever  is  not  God,  is  nothing."    And  the 
listeners  were  radiant  in  gladness,  and  rejoiced  in  the  flush  of  victory. 
Are  these  not  captives  to  Christianity  from  the  philosophy  of  Greece  ? 
Who  can  say  that  we  are  afraid  to  reason  ? — that  we  cannot  conquer 
by  reason  ?    Happy  people  1    They  did  not  know  that  St.  George  had 
captured  a  mermaid,  and  her  maid-of-all-work,  instead  of  slaying  the 
fiery  dragon — a  mermaid  whose  siren  song  is  very  seducing. 
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Imagine  Pantheism  and  Materialism  arm-in-arm  with  Supematu- 
ralism;  think  of  Olympus  hobnobbing  with  Calvary;  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  shaking  hands  with  the  vicarious  atonement  theory ;  am- 
brosia and  nectar  of  the  gods  of  Greece  mingling  with  the  bread  and 
wine  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

Was  it  that  such  thoughts  intruded  themselves  on  the  mind  of  the 
lecturer  during  the  calm  reflection  of  sober,  reasoning  hours,  and  was 
the  battle  of  reason  and  supematuralistic  task  renewed?  It  must 
have  been  so,  for  the  next  lecture  of  the  same  intellect  was  prefaced 
with  a  commentary  on  a  psalm  of  David,  when,  after  dissecting  the 
secret  chambers  of  the  soul  of  the  royal  bard,  he  exclaimed:  "What 
are  arguments,  when  my  feelings  tell  me  that  I  am  right  ?  If  a  mother 
hears  the  cry  of  her  babe,  will  she  stop  to  argue  with  her  neighbor,  or 
will  she  hasten  to  her  babe  and  calm  its  wants  { "  What  can  be  said 
in  reply  to  such  an  eloquent  appeal  ?  What  a  happy  illustration,  that 
of  the  mother  and  babe ! 

Yet  do  those  lectures  occasionally  furnish  sound,  healthy  instruction 
of  virtue,  goodness,  purity,  and  holiness,  and  how  to  apply  them  practi- 
cally to  all  the  various  duties  of  material  life.  Such  lectures  are  replete 
with  the  plain,  honest  Anglo-Saxon  energy,  and  its  practical  homespun 
illustrations.  Then  there  is  a  glow  of  real  pleasure  prevalent  amongst 
the  audience ;  and  would  all  lectures  be  of  that  kind,  and  would  their 
lessons  be  practically  applied^  increasing  the  volume  of  morality,  teach- 
ing man  to  rely  on  his  own  powers,  to  be  honest  in  his  "  dealings  with 
the  Lord,"  not  to  ask  for  more  payment  than  was  earned,  we  would 
most  readily  overlook  the  self-assumed  importance  and  arrc^anoe  of 
orthodox  Christian  sects,  whenever  their  especial  pet  theories  are 
concerned. 

It  is  at  best  presumptuous  for  intellects  of  only  average  powers  to 
endeavor  to  play  chess  with  either  the  philosophy  of  history  or  of 
science,  intending  thereby  to  strengthen  the  position  of  Supematnral- 
ism.  Only  its  Gaonim,  a  Woolsey,  a  Noali  Porter,  a  McCosh  can  ven- 
ture to  direct  that  game  of  chess,  where  supematuralism  plays  Black 
and  science  and  its  philosophy  play  White.  Black  can  only  defend 
itself,  and  it  has  to  play  its  best  game,  for  its  very  existence  is  at  stake. 
By  skilful  strategy,  bold  manoeuvring,  far-fetched  combinations,  and 
big  jumps  over  logical  ditches,  Black  captures  once  in  a  while  a  few 
unimportant  positions.  White  plays  leisurely ;  it  is  sure  of  its  game. 
It  plays  with  Black  like  a  cat  plays  with  a  mouse.  Black  knows  it, 
and  plays  with  evident  anxiety;  it  cannot  foretell  what  combinations 
White  may  unfold,  for  White  is  constantly  increasing  its  resources. 
Black  will  probably  struggle  and  struggle  on,  until,  tired  out,  it  wQl 
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retreat  with  its  figure-head  behind  its  bulwarks,  and  cease  to  reason 
and  to  combine  strategical  movements.  It  will  seek  repose  in  the  con- 
genial art  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral  at  Rome,  or  in  the  Tabernacle  and 
Endowment  House  of  Salt  Lake  City,  where  a  large  basin  is  said  to 
rest  on  twelve  oxen. 

The  lesson  which  we  can  extract  from  the  religious  orthodox  Chris- 
tian lecture  is  a  confirmation  of  an  old  popular  adage,  that  "  Habit  is 
second  nature  in  man."  If  we  habituate  ourselves  to  an  idea,  or  if  an 
idea  is  impressed  on  us  since  childhood,  we  love  to  defend  it  by  all  pos- 
sible means ;  if  conquered  in  the  contest  with  truth,  which  it  must  be 
if  the  idea  was  erroneous,  we  feel  as  miserable  and  full  of  mourning  as 
if  we  had  lost  a  dearly  cherished  relation.  We  are  in  a  very  uncomfort 
able  state  while  the  debris  of  the  dead  idea  is  in  our  mind.  Slowly  we 
make  up  our  mind  to  bury  it,  and  we  do  bury  it.  And  having  buried 
it,  we  discover  that  we  still  live  without  it,  and,  O  happiness  I  a  truth 
has  taken  its  place — a  truth  that  needs  not  to  be  apologetic,  needs  not 
to  tremble  at  every  new  discovery  of  science;  for  science  only  strength- 
ens it,  increases  its  lustre,  makes  it  more  beneficial.  Gradually  we 
get  used  to  see  ideas  die  and  to  bury  them.  Nor  are  we  deprived 
of  Faith  and  Hope ;  Faith  and  Hope  repose  securely  on  the  rock  of 
truth,  on  facts  demonstrated  and  demonstrable  ;  and  Imagination,  child 
of  the  spirituality  of  man,  mounting  towards  eternity,  loses  itself,  not 
in  the  chaotic,  dark,  fantastic  walks  of  Supernatural  ism,  but  wanders 
in  the  shady  walks,  and  glowing  arbors,  and  flowery  gardens,  and  un- 
bounded, bright  horizon  of  Idealism,  to  return  to  us  at  our  bidding,  and, 
laying  at  our  feet  its  precious  freight  of  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  exotics 
of  bountiful  Nature,  causes  us  to  give  thanks  and  praises  to  the  mer- 
ciful Creator  of  the  universe. 

Thanks  to  a  beneficent  and  all-just  Providence,  truth  is  conquering. 
Thousands   of  reasoning  intellects  have  freed   themselves  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition  and  are  moving  towards  the  domains  of  re- 
ligion, in  the  true  sense  of  the  word.     The  Unitarians  are  camping 
very  close  to  the  line  that  separates  superstition  from  religion.     Their 
lectures,  are  an  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  when  the  human  intellect  is 
once  in  search  of  truth,  it  will  reach  its  goal.     When   a  reasoning 
intellect  is  allied  to  independence  of  feeling,  to  a  fixed  determination 
to  place  self  and  feelings  of  self  beneath  truth,  and  to  an  intense  feeling 
of  faith,  hope — ^to  spirituality,  it  will  advance  towards  the  domains 
of  truth.      The  Unitarian  lecture  is  the  true  ideal  of  the  result  of 
American  intellect.     It  is  inquiring,  searching;  nothing  is  too  exalted 
to  be  questioned,  nothing  too  low  to  be  overlooked  by  it.     It  does  not 
look  on  the  text-book  of  religion  as  above  the  scope  of  investigations 
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of  the  intellect,  but  nses  all  the  resources  of  culture,  of  *the  investiga- 
tions of  profound  minds,  into  all  the  domains  of  history  of  mankind  to 
extract  its  lessons.  Although  there  is  a  hesitation,  an  uncertainty 
wliere  to  steer  to,  noticeable  in  some  of  (hese  lectures,  yet  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  for  aye  and  for  good  left  the  harbors  of  Egypt  Keep 
on,  ye  bold  sailors,  keep  on  !  Keason,  the  Angel  of  God,  is  standing 
at  your  helm.  The  words  of  Jehovah  fill  your  sails.  They  will  waft 
you  to  yonder  shores,  where  the  burning  peak  of  Sinai  reaches  towards 
the  horizon.  There  you  will  find  a  firm  teacher  with  a  fixed  law — ^the 
law  of  God.  It  is  a  stem  law  for  those  who  disobey  it,  and  a  blessing 
— ^the  plenty  of  peace — for  those  who  walk  in  its  paths.  Can  you  raise 
a  cupola  without  columns  to  support  it?  Can  a  spire  ascend  into  the 
clouds  without  a  foundation  to  rest  upon  ?  Can  there  be  an  effect 
without  a  cause?  Can  goodness,  purity,  holiness,  salvation,  spring 
from  the  human  being  without  the  reign  of  the  law  of  God  ?  If  the 
life  of  the  Teacher  of  Nazareth,  on  whom  you  look  as  an  ideal  of 
human  perfection,  is  your  type,  has  he  not  said,  "  I  have  not  come  to 
destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it  ? " 

The  class  of  religious  lectures  also  includes  lectures  of  Spiritualism. 
Although  denying  any  connection  with  any  of  the  existing  religious 
sects,  they  resemble  in  one  most  essential  point  the  Catholic  orthodoxy; 
namely,  in  the  adaptation  of  that  doctrine  which  results  in  the  separa- 
tion of  certain  personage^  as  mediums,  means  of  communication  with 
the  spiritual  world.  As  formerly,  the  priest  is  now  the  trance-medium 
to  transact  that  very  important  business.  It  is  an  old  dodge  of  super- 
stition, hidden  in  modem  garb.  Taking  one  truth  and  putting  ninety- 
nine  errors  to  it,  the  spiritualistic  lecture  patches  up  a  new  religion  for 
a  circle  of  so-called  trance-mediums  and  test-mediums,  to  obtain  the 
medium  to  make  a  livelihood  on  the  means  of  other  people  who  earn 
their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Spiritualism  is  an  evidence  that 
the  disposition  of  human  nature  to  look  to  the  miraculous,  wonderful, 
as  evidence  of  a  theory,  is  as  strong  in  our  age  as  it  was  thousands  of 
years  ago.  What  a  deep  insight  in  human  nature  Moses  revealed, 
when  he  advised  his  people  not  to  look  to  miracles  as  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  assertions  of  an  individual,  but  to  exercise  their  reasoning 
powera  to  test  tl;e  truth  of  the  assertions  by  their  intrinsic  merits. 
Only  education  developing  the  reasoning  faculties,  and  habituating 
them  to  rely  only  on  material  evidence  in  support  of  a  theory,  is  an 
antidote  to  supei*stition  of  all  kinds,  and  to  its  manifold  dodges. 

When  we  consider  that  there  are  about  fifty  thousand  religious 
lecturers  in  the  United  States,  and  that  they  are  not  a  producing  but  a 
consuming  class ;  when  we  consider  that  the  subject  of  their  lessons  is 
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mostly  what  God  is  and  is  not ;  that  the  truly  religious  lesson,  "  Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  can  be  preached  by  every  reasoning  human 
being,  and  preached  better  in  practice  than  in  words ;  when  we  consider 
that  the  lessons  of  history  which  they  pretend  to  give  are  mostly  dis- 
tortions of  truth,  profitless  to  mankind ;  when  we  consider  that  what- 
ever volume  of  goodness  and  morality  those  fifty  thousand  men  efiect, 
they  could  efiect  outside  of  their  office  as  well,  and  earn  their  liveli- 
hood ;  when  we  consider  that  most  of  those  lectures  are  merely  listened 
to  as  a  demand  of  custom,  that  they  are  not  debates,  that  they  do  not 
produce  intellectual,  reasoning  activity,  that  they  do  not  result  in 
increasing  the  rule  of  truth ;  when  we  furthennore  consider  that  the 
means  necessary  to  support  such  a  vast  body  of  men,  and  to  build 
magnificent  houses  for  them  to  lecture  in,  would  go  very  far  towards 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  poor  and  the  ignorant  portion  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  our  own  country,  if  applied  tor  that  purpose ; 
when  we  consider  all  that,  we  shall  probably  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  do  not  need  any  religious  lectures  or  lecturers  as  a  distinctive 
class,  but  that  it  is  best  to  amalgamate  the  religious  lecture  with  the 
scientific  and  social  lecture. 


A  LESSON  OF  RABBI  SAPHRA. 

It  happened  that  Kabbi  Saphra  took  a  walk  wiMi  his  disciples.     As 

they  went  along,  they  m^t,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  a  learned 

man,  who,  supposing  that  the  Rabbi  came  purposely  to  meet  him, 

thanked  him  for  his  condescension.     "Do  not  thank  me,"  said  Safhba, 

"  I  only  came  to  take  a  walk."     The  man  was  disconcerted,  and 

betrayed  some  confusion.      The  disciples  who  witnessed  what  passed, 

asked  their  master,  why  he  acted  thus.    "  Would  you  then  have  me 

guilty  of  a  falsehood  ? "  said  the  pious  Rabbi.    "  Nay,"  rejoined  his 

disciples,  "  but  thou  mightest  have  been  silent."   "  My  children,"  said 

the  virtuous  instructor,  "  it  becomes  not  a  son  of  Israel  to  assume  a 

merit  not  due  to  him  ;  nor  to  cause,  either  by  words  or  their  absence, 

a  false  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  neighbor." 

Medbash  Rabah. 


BABETTE. 

BY  PHILIP  BABT. 
CHAPTER  Xni. 

The  sun  had  but  just  risen,  when  Ezra  was  threading  the  narrow 
streets  of  the  village.  There  was  little,  if  anything,  of  busy  life  visible. 
A  housewife  here  and  there  was  sweeping  her  threshold,  and  occasion- 
ally a  peasant  driving  an  ass  loaded  with  a  bundle  of  firewood,  or  a 
hamper  of  vegetables,  was  wending  his  way  to  the  market-place. 
Ezra's  steps  led  him  by  the  chapel.  Evidently  the  Christian  portion  of 
the  village  community  had  some  zealous  worshippers.  Some  half- 
dozen  women,  in  the  graceful  costume  of  the  country,  were  hurrying 
thither  to  the  early  mass.  As  Ezra  passed  near  the  church,  he  instinc- 
tively left  the  narrow  footpath,  the  merest  semblance  of  a  straggling 
side-walk,  and  betook  him  to  the  middle  of  the^street.  Soon  the  lofty 
wall  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  was  reached.  Ezra  considered  this 
as  the  devil's  own  work.  Of  its  age,  history,  tradition,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing,  save  that  there  had  come  down  tales  of  Jewish  martyrs 
there,  or  in  Rome,  or  somewhere,  who  had  been  thrown  into  just  such 
places,  as  an  amusement  for  a  pagan  multitude.  A  brisk  walk  of  ten 
minutes  brought  him  to  a  low,  dingy  stone  building.  Inside  burned  a 
single  lamp.  Drawing  reverently  from  under  his  inner  garment  a 
blue  bag,  ornamented  with  some  fragments  of  gold  lace,  Ezra  took  out 
his  taleth^  touched  the  side  of  tlie  building  with  the  scarfj  and  then 
devoutly  placed  it  on  his  forehead,  and  next  touched  it  to  his  lips. 
Then  he  smote  his  breast,  and,  with  tears  of  anguish  streaming  from 
his  eyes,  said  :  '*  Oh,,  not  a  single  worshipper,  not  one  poor  man,  or 
woman,  or  child  is  here,  pouring  out  words  of  prayer  to  the  One  Sole 
God  !  Why,  why  have  thy  children  deserted  thee  ?  When  will  the 
time  come,  when  this  dreary  building  shall  be  gladdened  again  with 
troops  of  devout  men  and  women,  who  shall  come  in  triumph  and  cry 
aloud  Hosanna  I  It  is  now  Israel's  day  of  lamentation,  the  time  of 
bitterness  and  trial.  I  do  not  complain — but  has  it  not  lasted  long 
enough  ?  But  who  can  divine  thy  righteous  decisions  ? — and  so  let  thy 
will  be  done."  And  here  he  paused,  his  words  broken  by  emotion. 
After  a  while  he  repeated  the  words  said  by  the  pious  believer  on 
seeing  a  synagogue  in  a  state  of  ruin,  a  sad  and  touching  sentence;  then 
he  went  inside  and  prayed.     His  orison  lasted  a  half-hour.     When 
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he  came  out,  the  man  was  changed.  Every  trace  of  despondency  had 
passed  away.  With  prond  and  erect  mien  he  strode  down  the  broken 
step,  and  took  one  last  look  at  the  decayed  building.  It  was  no  longer 
forlorn;  the  traces  of  neglect  and  ruin  were  no  longer  manifest  to  him. 
It  had  become  all  bright  and  fresh  once  more,  and  in  his  imagination 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  holy  chants  resounding  within*  its  walls,  and 
saw  throngs  of  worshippers  in  its  midst.  Briskly  he  moved  on,  and 
presently  knocked  at  the  door  of  a  decent-looking  house.  Its  occupant 
evidently  did  not  paj-take  of  the  indolent  character  of  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village,  for  something  like  a  shop-window  was  open, 
and  displayed  quite  a  heterogeneous  medley  of  goods. 

You  saw  there  gloves  and  gaudy-colored  stockings,  and  brilliant 
scarfi,  and  various  articles  of  cutlery.  There  was  quite  a  well-to-do 
appearance  about  the  whole  concern.  Evidently  the  shopkeeper  held 
articles  of  every  kind  and  description,  suited  not  only  for  the  village 
customers,  out  for  the  occasional  visitors  who  might  come  to  the  place. 
Some  little  bits  of  jewelry,  mounted  with  the  stones  peculiar  to  the 
country,  glittered  in  the  etaiage^  and  some  trays  filled  with  antique 
coins,  and  small  cornelian  and  sardonyx  seals,  coming  probably  from 
the  Soman  explorations,  enhanced  the  character  of  the  stock-in-trade. 

Ezra's  knock  was  instantly  replied  to.  A  man  of  short  stature,  with 
rather  sharp  eyes  and  a  red,  foxy-colored  beard,  with  a  pipe  in  his 
month,  appeared,  "  Anythmg  in  my  way  of  business  this  morning  ? 
Promise  of  a  fine  day,  neighbor.  Is  it  a  pair  of  shoes  thou  wantest 
for  a  journey  ?  The  best  new  ones  have  I,  but  if  thy  purse  says  no, 
why,  I  dare  say  we  can  find  a  pair  not  brand-new  which  will  fit  thee." 
And  here  he  scanned  Ezra's  face  inquiriugly.  ^'No,  it  ain't  shoes,  then. 
Is  it  trade  thou  comest  to  see  me  about  ?  Have  ye  anything  to  swop, 
to  barter  ?  Whist  I  thou  art  not — ahem —  "  and  he  pointed  over  his 
shoulder  as  across  the  border,  towards  Hungary.  "  I  know  thou  art  a 
good  Jew  and  one  of  us,  and  I  ain't  afraid.  Perhaps  thou  bringest  me 
a  message  about  that  box  of  knives  and  scissors  which  ought  to  have 
been  across  the  lines  three  days  ago.  A  precious  pile  of  money  are 
they  asking  now,  for  a  merry  scamper  across  the  hills  of  a  night  with- 
out the  least  risk,  just  a  shot  or  so — ^that's  all — occasionally.  Those  fel- 
lows are  getting  paid  far  beyond  their  value.  Smuggling  ain't  what  it 
used  to  be."    And  here  he  paused. 

^^  Art  thou  Moses,  lame  Moses  t "  asked  Ezra. 

"  That  am  I,  and  at  thy  service.  Tf  it  ain't  trade,  what  is  it  ?  Art 
thou  he  who  passed  the  night  with  David?  Forgive  me  for  not  know- 
ing it  sooner.  The  gossips  told  me  of  thy  coming,  for  nothing  escapes 
Moses.    Enter,  enter,  and  tell  me  what  I  can  do  for  thee.    I  wasn't 

born  perhaps  when  thou  didst  leave  here,  yet  I  know  about  thee.    We 
Vol.  n.— 12 
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are  kind  of  relations,  and  my  pious  mother  used  to  talk  about  thee. 
Been  all  over  the  world.  Dost  thou  know  any  of  the  brethren  in 
Constantinople  ?  I  have  a  venture  there.  To  travel,  travel,  with  an 
end  and  purpose,  is  what  I  aim  after.  Thou  mayest  ask,  how  can  a 
lame  man  travel  ?  Well,  it  is  hard,  but  somehow  I  manage  it,  and  that 
too  with  a  pack  on  my  shoulders,  and  when  I  am  gone  my  brother 
ends  the  shop." 

^^  May  thy  trade  prosper,"  said  Ezra.  ^^  I  come  to  see  thee  about  a 
journey  I  would  make.  It  is  thirty  yesu^  since  I  left  here,  brother, 
and  my  memory,  though  pretty  strong,  I  dare  not  trust  to,  much 
beyond  yonder  range  of  hills.  David,  or  rather  David's  good  wife 
tells  me,  from  thy  constant  journeys,  thou  hast  the  roads  at  thy  fingers' 
end.  I  would  that  thou  wouldst  give  me  the  names  of  honest  people 
beyond,  where  I  may  stop  and  get  food,  and  who  may  help  me  on  mj 
journey's  end." 

^^  All  that  I  can  do  shall  be  done  cheerfully.  As  far  as  crossing  the 
hilh  go,  I  can  be  of  avail  to  thee.  It  happens  that  this  morning,  say 
an  hour  hence,  I  shall  send  a  cargo  across.  Some  of  my  friends  take 
charge  of  it.  A  word  to  them,  and  they  will  act  as  guides.  The  conn- 
try  is  a  little  rough,  but  a  spare  horse  shall  be  at  thy  service ;  it  costs 
me  nothing,  this  horse,  because  he  has  to  go  empty,  to  come  back  with 
another  load.  All  I  ask  is  thy  prayers  that  success  may  come  from 
this  venture.  Bless  you — ^it's  perfectly  safe ;  the  guards  on  both  sides 
are  paid  in  the  business.  So  far  so  good.  It  will  take  thee  two  days 
to  cross.  Now  from  thence  to  the  first  family  who  will  give  thee 
shelter  is  the  question.  There  might  be  Jacob.  But  no.  Jacob  is  too 
far,  more  than  three  days'  journey.  Let  me  see.  Why,  it  is  strange, 
now  I  think  of  it,  that  David  did  not  tell  thee  about  his  niece,  who  lives 
at  the  Baroness',"  and  he  added,  with  a  malicious  laugh,  '^  she  is  a 
Jewess  still,  I  believe,  but —  " 

'^  Moses,"  said  Ezra,  ^^  David  did  say  something  about  a  niece  of  his, 
but  told  me  she  lived  with  Christians.  I  would  not  intrude  carelessly 
into  what  were  family  matters,  but  it  strikes  me  here  that  there  was 
some  matter  of  difference  between  David  and  his  wife  in  regard  to  this 
girl.  Frankly,  Moses,  though  thou  mayest  be  in  David's  wife's  good 
graces,  David  himself  has  no  great  liking  to  thee  f " 

"And  why,  and  why,"  cried  Moses  excitedly.  "I  look  on  thee, 
reverend  man,  in  the  light  of  an  arbitrator  about  these  matters.  I  &in 
young,  it  is  teue,  but  not  heedless  of  the  main  chance.  I  am  worth 
money,  and  some  consideration,  I  trust,  among  our  people.  It  is  true  I 
carry  a  pack,  and  travel  so  through  the  country.  People  think  that 
what  I  wander  about  is  for  the  selling  of  what  I  carry  on  mj  back. 
Little  do  they  know  about  it    I  have  hopes  of  bigger  business  than 
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that,  and  some  day  they  will  see  what  Moses  is  capable  of.  Well,  I 
find  out  a  thing  or  two.  I  always  had  a  fancy  for  this  girl ;  Babette  is 
her  name.  They  sent  her  away  from  here  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 
It  was  thonght  better  for  her  that  she  should  be  brought  up  as  a  grand 
lady,  be  made  a  servant  to  a  real  Baroness.  In  my  wanderings  I  have 
been  often  and  often  again  at  the  palace^  for  it's  a  palace  where  she 
lives.  But  I  must  go  on — must  unburden  my  heart  to  you.  See  you ; 
I  could,  with  my  position — ^the  means  I  have — marry  most  any  of  the 
girls  in  the  village  I  wanted.  A  stiff  leg  don't  amount  to  anything 
when  one  has  a  nimble  tongue  and  a  quick  head.  But  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  have  Babette.  I  knew  that  if  she  remained  where  she 
was,  all  my  chances  of  making  her  my  wife  would  be  lost.  Worse 
than  all  this,  I  am  doubtful  about  her  religion.  I  am  afraid  she  wavers. 
Something  temble,  too,  is,  that  there  is  a  captain  in  the  army,  a  dreadful 
fellow,  by  the  way — mustaches  ever  so  long — that  is  in  my  road.  I 
don't  know  how  it  is,"  and  here  Moses  assumed  a  very  innocent  ex- 
pression— "1  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  rumor  and  gossip  have  reached 
here,  and  her  character  is  seriously  damaged.  It  is  true  that  her  aunt 
is  very  curious,  and  that  she  has  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about 
her,  which  of  course  very  reluctantly  I  have  been  obliged  to  answer ; 
and  I  suppose  the  old  woman  has  talked  about  it  to  David,  and  David, 
who  has  peculiar  ideas  of  his  own- — a  kind  of  free-thinker,  you  see — 
owes  me  a  grudge,  I  am  afraid.  Free-thinking,  you  see,  I  acknowledge 
only  in  regard  to  trade,  but  in  religious  questions  never." 
"  But  what  about  this  girl,"  said  Ezra,  ''  what  about  this  captain  ? " 
'•  Ah,"  cried  Moses, "  that  is  the  point.  I  have  a  way  of  putting  this 
and  that  together,  and  placing  my  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  I  don't 
know  if  it  is  wrong,  but,  in  selling  things  to  the  servants  about  the 
place,  I  suppose  I  pumped  them.  Is  it  not  dreadful,  that  I  should  be 
Hkely  to  lose  a  girl  I  have  been  setting  my  heart  on  so  long,  and  who 
has  been  promised  to  me  by  her  aunt?  I  don't  mean  to  say  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  matter  about  this  officer  and  Babette,  only  I  thought 
it-ray  duty,  in  the  cause  of  our  religion,  to  warn  the  aunt;  and  now 
tljat  I  have  told  thee  all  I  know  about  it,  may  I  not  count  on  thy  aid 
Mid  counsel  i  Apart  from  ray  love  for  the  girl,  a  sincere  one,  think, 
only  think  what  an  elegant  shop-woman  she  would  make.  Is  it  not  our 
duty  to  do  our  utmost  to  save  her  in  the  cause  of  our  religion  ? " 

"Men  of  my  age  and  calling,"  replied  Ezra,  "have  little  to  do  in 
such  matters.  When  women  go  astray,  what  help  we  can  offer  amounts 
to  nothing.  Thou  knowest,  too,  that,  steadfast  as  I  may  be  in  our  holy 
faith,  save  exhortations,  we  can  do  but  little,  when  one  would  stray 
away  from  our  belief.  Nevertheless,  thy  case  interests  me,  not  only  on 
thy  account,  but  for  David.     This  girl's  father  was  a  friend  of  mine. 
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David  has  been  much  to  blame  in  trusting  his  charge  in  the  care  of 
others.     How  call  you  the  name  of  the  noble  ladj  where  she  lives  1" 

"  The  Baroness  Anselm  "  was  the  reply. 

'^  Anselm  I  I  know  the  name,''  and  here  there  was  an  apparent  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  old  man  to  conceal  a  passing  emotion,  "  and  am 
acquainted  some  little  in  the  country  where  she  lives.  And  is  it  there 
indeed  that  Babette,  the  girl  you  would  maiTy,  lives  ?  Never,  never 
would  the  lady  who  dwells  there  have  allowed  the  tongue  of  scandal 
to  have  touched  a  dweller  under  her  roof.  Moses,  art  thou  certain  of 
what  thou  tellest  me,  that  her  religion  has  been  tampered  with,  and 
that  her  reputation  has  been  fouled  ? " 

Moses'  face  assumed  somewhat  of  a  confused  appearance.  There  was 
a  dignity  and  power  in  the  few  words  Ezra  had  said  that  startled  him. 
"At  least,"  he  stuttered,  "  appearances  look  that  way.  I  ask  if  it  is 
natural  that  a  poor  girl,  who  should  be  brought  up  to  sew  and  knit 
and  spin,  can  assume  the  airs  of  a  grand  lady  without  some  suspicion 
falling  on  her  ?    Proof  have  I  none.    If  I  had,  why — " 

Here  Ezra  interrupted  him.  "Moses,  thou. art  cunning  in  trade,  as 
thy  father  was  before  thee.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  even  in  business, 
thou  mightst  outstrip  just  the  bounds  of  justice  to  accomplish  thy  end; 
but  as  to  thy  consorting  with  any  one,  or  proffering  thy  love  to  any  wo- 
man of  thy  faith,  whose  good  repute  had  a  single  blemish,  thou  wouldst 
be  recreant  to  thy  creed.  Therefore,  if  thou  hast  in  thy  bosom  any  liking 
for  this  girl,  I  should  despise  thee  if  thou  harbored  the  idea  of  marriage 
and  suspected  her.  I  must  think,  then,  that  thou  hast  allowed  thy 
tongue  more  license  than  the  case  called  for,  and  hast  disparaged  thy 
coveted  goods,  and  so  harmed  not  only  thyself  but  her." 

Moses  hung  down  his  head,  and  fingered*  his  long  red  beard  in  a  ner- 
vous way.  "  I  know  not  what  to  do  in  this  matter,"  continued  Ezra. 
"  Such  family  matters  I  rarely  mix  with.  I  might  proffer  thee  my  advice. 
Still,  perhaps,  my  duty  might  incline  me  to  see  her,  since,  too,  my  steps 
may  tend  that  way.  Thou  sayst  it  is  not  far  from  where  thy  friends 
who  are  to  guide  me  across  the  hills  will  leave  me.  I  may  go  there. 
Perhaps  I  may  plead  thy  suit,  and,  should  she  be  inclined  to  stray  from 
the  religion,  may  advise  with  her.  Believe  me,  Moses,  if  thou  carest 
for  the  girl,  put  a  bridle  on  thy  tongue,  and  talk  not  of  her.  Thou  art 
a  fool  to  have  fouled  thy  own  nest.  Now  good-by ;  in  an  hour  I  will 
be  ready  to  start.    Where  shall  I  meet  thee  ? " 

"  At  the  first  bridge  beyond  the  town.  I  shall  be  waiting  for  thee. 
Thanks  for  thy  advice;  I  shall  do  my  best  to  follow  it.  Try  and 
make  my  peace  with  David ; "  and  Moses  stooped  low,  and  kissed 
Ezra's  hand. 

(To  be  coDtinaed.) 


JOHN  EOGERS,  THE  SCULPTOR. 

The  art  of  cutting  or  carving  wood,  etone,  or  other  material  into 
statues  or  images  has  descended  to  us  from  the  earliest  times — ^so  early, 
indeed,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  trace  its  origin.  From  the  pages 
of  the  Bible  we  learn  that  sculptured  works  were  in  existence  long 
before  the  epoch  of  Moses.  Thus  we  read  of  Rachel  having  carried 
away  and  hid  the  domestic  gods  of  her  father  Laban.  Tradition 
goes  still  further  back,  and  informs  us  that  the  pious  Abraham  often 
entered  the  studio  of  his  idolatrous  father  Terah,  and  broke  the  images 
which  were  not  only  manufactured  but  worshipped  by  him.  At  a  later 
date  the  Israelites  are  repeatedly  exhorted  to  turn  away  from  the  wor- 
ship of  idols,  and  a  direct  .commandment  is  given  against  making  "  any 
graven  image  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that  is  in  heaven  above,  or  on 
the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth."  Secular  history  as 
well  as  modern  researches  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
art  of  sculpture  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  by  them 
employed  chiefly  to  give  tangible  expression  to  the  religious-  idea  and 
sentiment  of  the  age.  Pliny  and  Pausanias  tell  us  that  clay,  wax,  and 
plaster  were  much  used  by  the  ancients  to  form  works  in  sculpture. 
The  former  of  these  historians  narrates  how  the  daughter  of  Dibutades 
formed  the  outline  of  her  lover's  profile  from  its  shadow  thrown  upon  a 
wall,  and  how  her  father  subsequently  filled  in  this  outline  with  clay. 

The  art  of  sculpture  was  not  confined  to  any  particular  country  or 
race  of  people.  In  the  most  ancient  Hindoo  caverns  and  grotto-tem- 
ples many  interesting  specimens  have  been  found,  and  in  the  ruins  of 
Persepolis  there  are  numerous  examples  t^  prove  that  the  Persians 
also  must  have  possessed  several  well-executed  works  of  sculpture. 
In  Assyria  the  art  flourished,  and  the  great  museums  of  London  and 
Paris,  through  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Layard  and  Botta,  now  contain 
a  number  of  massive  slabs,  the  dates  of  which  range  from  the  time  ot 
Sardanapalus  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  On  these  slabs  are  Re- 
presentations of  winged  bulls,  lions,  battles,  and  sieges.  The  Egyptians 
were,  perhaps,  the  flrst  nation  that  elevated  sculpture  to  a  pure  art, 
notwithstanding  their  inability  to  shake  off  that  heavy  uniformity 
which  characterized  their  works.  It  is  universally  admitted,  however, 
that  in  sculpture,  as  well  as  in  all  the  fine  arts,  the  Greeks  surpassed 
all  other  nations.  Doubtless  this  superiority  is  to  be  accounted  for 
Tiot  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  an  intuitive  sympathy  with 
beanty,  but  that  their  sculptors  made  nature  their  model. 

When  Greece  fell  into  the  power  of  the  victorious  Romans,  all  the 
great  works  in  painting  and  sculpture  were  taken  to  Rome,  and  with 
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them  went  the  most  celebrated  of  the  artists.  Thns  the  "  Eternal  City  " 
became  the  home  of  scnlptare.  Augustus  embellished  all  the  public 
places  of  his  capital  with  statuary^  and  Agrippa  employed  an  Athenian 
sculptor  to  decorate  the  Pantheon. 

Under  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines,  the  art  continued  to 
flourish,  but  after  this  date  it  commenced  gradually  to  decline,  so  that 
when  the  imperial  government  was  established  at  Constantinople,  Con- 
stantino could  find  no  artists  worthy  to  adorn  his  palace.  It  was 
revived,  however,  in  Italy  in  the  11th  century,  and  among  the  great 
sculptors  who  lived  during  that  century  and  the  three  following  may 
be  mentioned  Buono,  Bonanno,  Niccola,  Pisano,  Andrea  Orcagna,  Luc- 
ca della  Robbia,  Lorenzo  Ghiberti,  and  Donatb  di  Betto  Bardi.  During 
the  15th  century,  conspicuous  among  the  great  masters  were,  Andrea 
Verocchio,  Andrea  Feracci,  the  tijvo  Pollajoli,  and  Mixa  di  Fiesole. 
Bat  the  greatest  of  all  was  Michael  Angelo.  His  statues  of  "Moses," 
"Christ,"  "David,"  "the  half-drunken  Bacchus,"  and  his  allegorical 
figures  of  "Day  and  Night,"  "Dawn,"  "Morning"  and  "Evening," 
are  among  the  chief  of  the  works  of  his  genius,  and  have  given  him  an 
immortal  fame. 

In  France  the  first  celebrated  sculptor  was  Jean  Goujon,  of  Paris ; 
and  in  Germany  the  name  of  Albert  Durer  will  alvfrays  remain  among 
the  great  masters  of  the  art.  To  Flaxman  England  owes  the  found- 
ing of  the  British  school  of  sculpture,  and  among  his  many  eminent 
followers  may  be  mentioned  Sir  R.  Westmacott,  Sir  F.  Chantrey,  Baily, 
Carew,  Lough,  and  Foley.  Denmark  also  honors  the  memory  of  Thor- 
waldsen  for  having  placed  his  country  in  the  list  of  those  which  have 
given  rise  to  artistic  genius. 

Until  within  the  present  half-century  few  American  sculptures  were 
produced  worthy  of  note,  but  during  the  past  twenty  years  several 
celebrities  have  arisen..  The  works  of  Rogers,  Hiram  Powers,  Craw- 
ford, Brown,  Palmer,  Miss  Hosmer,  and  Vinnie  Ream  go  far  to  prove 
that  American  talent  in  this  department  will  ere  long  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion quite  equal  to  that  attained  by  the  artists  of  any  other  country. 

With  this  brief  retrospect  of  the  history  of  the  art,  we  present  to 
our  readere  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  Mr.  John  Rogers. 

Although,  as  we  have  already  shown,  statuary  bias  been  in  existence 
for  centuries,  and  has  found  its  votaries  in  almost  all  nations,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  it  lacked  a  most  important  feature  which  American 
genius  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Rogers  has  fully  supplied.  We  allude  to 
the  social  style  of  statuary,  if  we  may  be  permitted  to  use  that  term. 
Apart  from  allegorical  or  monumental  art,  groupings  were  seldom 
thought  of,  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  living  and  social  themes  were 
never  adopted  as  the  subjects  to  be  presented  by  the  skill  of  the  sculp- 
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tor.  A  Dew  school  has,  however,,  been  developed  by  Mr.  Rogera,  and 
among  all  American  sculptors  we  knpw  of  none  who  has  moi'e  justly 
earned  the  praise  of  his  country  than  this  gentleman.  To  say  that  he 
has  talent  in  no  ordinary  degree,  would  but  faintly  express  his  wonder- 
ful power,  for  Providence  has  endowed  him  with  something  more  than 
talent — with  genius.  The  former  of  these  faculties,  though  it  enables 
its  fortunate  possessor  to .  acquire  easily  some  precious  knowledge,  and 
then  skilfully  to  reproduce,  is  yet  dependent  entirely  on  that  which 
already  exists;  in  other  words,  it  can  only  copy,  it  cannot  create. 
Genius,  on  the  contrary,.is  a  creative  faculty ;  it  is  independent  of 
everything  else.  Perseverance,  indefatigable  industry,  can  accomplish 
the  same  results  as  the  former,  but  the  products  of  the  latter  are  pecu- 
liar and  exclusive  to  itself.  Mr.  Rogers  is  pre-eminently  endowed  with 
the  genius  of  the  sculptor,  and  by  it  has  been  elevated  from  the  base 
of  obscurity  to  the  pinnacle  of  renown. 

Although  the  germ  of  genius  may  exist  in  a  person,  it  often  requires 
an  occasion  to  develop  it.  An  accident  often  serves  thepui-pose.  Mr. 
Bogers,  as  many  other  geniuses,  was,  for  a  Ipng  time,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  wonderful  lamp  he  possessed.  Bom  in  the  obscure  and  quiet 
town  of  Salem,  Mass.,  he  had  very  little  opportunity  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  turning-point  of  life.  It  is  true,  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen he  had  seen  something  of  life,  being  of  a  restless  disposition,  as  all 
men  of  his  stamp  are  until  they  discover  their  boon,  but  so  unmethod- 
ical was  his  existence,  that  he  then  gave  no  evidence  of  his  latent 
ability.  He  had  occupied  a  place  behind  the  counter,  served  in  an 
engineering  corps,  and  finally  settled  upon  the  avocaticm  of  a  mechanic 
in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire,  which  he  studiously  and  successfully 
pureued  for  about  seven  years.  One  day  during  his  apprenticeship  he 
visited  Boston,  where  he  observed. a  man  constructing  images  of  clay, 
and  instantly  he  became  impressed  with  the  idea  of  the  wonderful  rep- 
resentations of  Nature  which  could  be  made  by  this  process;  in  other 
words,  he  had  unwittingly  discovered  the  path  which  Providence  had 
originally  intended  for  him.  Not  only  was  he  struck  by  what  he  had 
Been,  but  he  became  determined  to  experiment  upon  it  himself.  He  at 
once  procured  some  clay,  made  the  attempt,  and  was  amazed  at  his 
succe^.  At  this  particular  juncture,  owing  to  the  press  of  business  in 
the  shop,  he  was  compelled  to  work  fourteen  hours  daily,  but  yet  so  in- 
fatuated was  he  with  what  he  had  seen  and  done  that  no  amount  of 
labor  or  fatigue  could  so  exhaust  him  as  to  deter  him,  in  leisure  hours, 
from  pursuing  what  he  had  begun.  He  would  create  images  in  his 
mind  while  engaged  in*  daily  labor  and  transform  them  into  clay  at 
night  Burning  with  a  new  life  and  a  new  ambition,  he  was  filled  with 
the  desire  to  see  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  but  was  de- 
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tained  in  his  now  prison  by  want  of  means.  In  1857  he  accepted  the 
saperintendence  ot  a  machine-shop  in  Hannibal,  Mo.,  but,  after  a  lapse 
of  only  six  months,  he  was  th/own  out  of  employment  by  the  panic 
which  occurred  in  that  year.  He  now  retraced  nis  steps  eastward,  and, 
having  obtained  some  funds,  determined  not  to  delay  the  reah'zation  ot 
his  dream — visitinf^  Home  and  Paris.  He  remained  at  these  cities  alto- 
gether only  eight  months,  a  short  time,  certainly ;  but  yet  how  rancli 
cannot  a  man,  an  enthusiast  and  a  student,  see,  hear,  learn,  and  profit 
within  that  space !  His  mind  laden  with  rich  and  precious  treasures 
which  he  had  reaped  from  close  and  studious  observation,  he  returned 
to  his  native  country  to  practically  apply  what  he  had  learned ;  but  the 
prospects  of  art  being  discouraging  at  that  period,  he  again  sought  em- 
ployment, and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  position  in  the  office  of  the  City 
Surveyor  of  Chicago.  While  disengaged  from  the  duties  of  his  office, 
it  can  be  easily  imagined  that  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  cherished 
object  of  his  life. 

His  first  work  for  the  public  eye  was  a  contribution  by  him  to  some 
ladies,  who  were  arranging  a  fair  at  Chicago,  during  his  employment  at 
that  city.  The  subject  was  "  The  Checker-Players,"  and,  although  a 
maiden  effort,  received  the  commendation  of  critics  for  its  admirable 
delineation  of  nature.  He  Viow  resigned  the  position  he  held  in  Chi- 
cago, and  devoted  himself  entirely  and  exclusively  to  his  profession. 

The  first  production  which  really  elicited  general  praise  and  admira- 
tion was  "  The  Slave  Auction,"  which  was  introduced  to  the  public  in       I 
this  citv  in  1860,  a  time  when  the  slavery  question  was  in  the  highest      1 
state  of  fermentation.     The  subject  was  well  and  timely  chosen,  and 
speaks  forcibly  for  the  acute  discernment  of  Mr.  Kogers.    He  not  only 
addressed  himself  to  the  artistic  love  of  the  public,  but  catered  to  its 

Eolitical  palate.  In  this  way  he  very  prominently  brought  himself 
efore  the  people.  He  has  been  as  fortunate  in  selecting  his  other  sub- 
jects, nearly  aU  of  which  refer  to  scenes  immediately  connected  with 
the  country,  and  often  with  the  locality  in  which  they  are  produced. 

Among  the  happiest  of  his  conceptions  are  "  Taking  the  Oath," 
"  One  More  Shot,'^ "  Uncle  Ned's  School,"  and  "  Coming  to  the  Parson," 
all  of  which  exhibit  keen  appreciation  of  nature  and  conspicuous  talent 
for  execution.  His  latest  works  consist  of  three  statuettes  entitled 
"  The  Rip  Van  Winkle  Series."  The  idea  of  these  groups  is  taken 
from  Mr.  Jefferson's  admirable  personation  of  Irving's  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle, and  the  figure  of  Rip  has  actually  been  modelled  with  the  features 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  sat  for  his  likeness  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Rogers  commenced  his  career  in  New  York  city  in  the  most 
unpretending  manner,  and  has,  by  dint  of  application  and  ability,  risen 
to  world-wide  reputation,  as  well  as  to  a  position  of  affluence.  _  He  is 
to-day  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  yet  remains  the  same  modest, 
unassuming,  and  courteous  gentleman  he  ever  was.  Altogether  he  has 
executed  and  published  twenty-six  designs,  and,  as  he  is  still  in  the 
vigor  of  his  lite,  let  us  hope  that  there  are  yet  many  years  before  him 
within  which  he  will  add  to  his  already  well-earned  laurels,  increase 
his  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  shed  lustre  on  the  American 
nation. 
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THE  PURIM  FESTIVAL. 

Although  the  events  which  Purim  commemorates  did  not  rehite 
directly  to  the  whole  Jewish  race,  but  only  to  those  living  in  Persia 
darinsc  the  rei<^n  of  the  weak  and  foolish  kino^  Ahasuerus,  vet  has  this 
festival  been  celebrated  for  over  two  thousand  years  with  such  marked 
demonstrations  of  pleasure  as  to  show  that  it  has  taken  deep  hold  on 
the  affections  of  the  people.  This  is  due  in  a  great  degree  to  the  strong 
natural  affinity  which  exists  between  Jews  of  all  countries  and  nation- 
alities, .We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  clannish,  that  they  form 
a  circle  within  the  pale  of  which  none  othera  are  admitted,  or  that  their 
sense  of  humanity  reaches  no  farther  than  their  oWn  denqminaticn,  yet 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  reciprocal  feeling  of  sympathy  is  stronger 
in  them  than  in  any  other  people.  They  feel  for  each  other  more, 
condole  with  each  other  in  distress  in  a  greater  degree,  and  rejoice 
with  each  other  in  happiness  in  a  greater  measure  than  do  any  other 
race.  It  is  this  reciprocity  of  feeling  which  has  rendered  Pnrim  a 
hoUday,  a  day  of  joy  and  festivity  to  the  wliole  Jewish  family. 
Maintained  more  for  the  purposes  of  social  and  domestic  enjoyment 
than  for  any  intention  of  especial  devotion  or  religious  service,  its 
annual  return  is  gladly  welcomed  by  Jews  of  all  shades  of  religious 
opinion. 

The  beautiful  and  interesting  nan-ative  contained  in  the  Book  of 
Esther  records  the  events  which  gave  rise  to  Purim,  and  imparts  in 
glowing  colors  many  valuable  and  instructive  lessons.  The  short-sight- 
edness of  sinful  ambition,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  failure  of  wicked 
plans,  however  well-contrived  and  deeply-laid,  the  recoilment  of  iniqui- 

tons  designs  upon  their  promoters,  the  courage,  devotion,  and  influence 
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of  a  good  woman,  and  the  divine  protection  of  Israel,  are  all  forcibly 
presented. 

King  Ahasnerns,  in  a  fit  of  anger,  deposes  his  qneen  Vashti,  because 
she  very  properly   refused   to   comply  with   an   order  which  would 
have  compromised  her  womanly  dignity,  and  places  Esther,  a  Jewish, 
orphan,  iti  her  stead.    His  minister,  Haman,  a  proud  and  cruel  man, 
in  order  to  revenge  a  slight  to  his  excessive  vanity  by  Mordecai, — a 
Jew, — determined,  as  many  do,  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  hold 
the  whole  race  accountable  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  and  accordingly 
conceived  the  inhuman  design  of  massacreing  all  the  Jews  iu  the  Per- 
sian dominions.    In  the  execution  of  this  plan  he  had  so  far  succeeded 
as  to  obtain  the  signature  of  the  King  to  an  edict  which  commanded 
all  other  of  his  subjects  to  fall  upon  the  Jews  on  the  13th  day  of  Adar, 
and  put  them  to  death.     This  wicked  scheme  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Mordecai,  who,  being  a  near  relative  of  the  Queen — of  which  fact, 
however,  Ilaraan  was  ignorant — immediately  communicated  it  to  Esther, 
and  exhorted  her  to  use  her  influence  to  save  the  lives  of  her  people. 
In  the  face  of  the  custom  that  any  person  appearing  in  tlie  presence  of 
the  King,  uncalled,  should  suffer  immediate  death,  she  sought  his  au- 
dience.   He  at  once  held  towards  her  his  golden  sceptre,  which  "was 
the  suspension  of  the  awful  penalty,  and  gave  her  leave  to  speak  her 
mind,  promising  to  grant  any  request  she  made,  though  it  involved  half 
his  kingdom.     Esther,  with  the  intuitive  shrewdness  of  a  woman,  re- 
l)lied  that  she  simply  craved  the  honor  of  the  presence  of  the  King  and 
Haman  at  a  banquet  in  her  apartments.     The  fact  of  the  Queen  invit- 
ing his  minister  caused  the  King,  for  the  first  time,  to  reflect  that  he 
had  been  too  lavish  with  his  favors  upon  Haman.     The  seed  of  distrust, 
once  sown,  grows  with  wonderful  rapidity.    This  was  a  part  of  the 
Queen's  policy. 

At  the  banquet  the  King  again  bade  Esther  to  speak  her  request, 
but  she  answered  by  an  invitation  to  the  King  and  Haman  to  a 
second  banquet  on  the  following  day,  when,  upon  the  King  again 
importuning  her  to  make  her  demand,  she  asked  for  her  life  and  the 
life  of  her  people,  thus  impressing  on  the  King  that  though  her  position 
might  protect  her,  she  cared  not  to  live  if  her  people  were  doomed  to 
die.  The  King  was  surprised  when  he  learned  what  an  inhuman  use 
Haman  had  made  of  his  influence  and  position.  The  result  was  that 
Haman,  who  had  already  had  a  gallows  erected  upon  which  to  hang 
Mordecai,  was  himself  executed  thereon,  and  the  Jews  were  rescued 
from  the  terrible  fate  which  overhung  them.  In  consequence  of  this 
joyful  termination  of  Haman's  plot,  Mordecai  and  Esther  enjoined  all 
Israelites  and  their  descendants  to  celebrate  the  14th  and  15th  days  of 
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Adar  as  "days  of  feasting  and  joy,  of  sending  presents  one  to  another 
and  gifts  to  the  poor." 

To  the  Israelites  of  the  present  age,  this  holiday  gives  much  food  for 
reflection.  When  they  consider  how  different  is  their  condition  from 
tliat  of  their  ancestors,  they  should  be  tilled  with  gratitude.  No  Ha- 
man  can  conspire  against  their  lives  and  prosperity  now.  An  impor- 
tant and  wholesome  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  religious  world, 
and  the  spirit  of  intolerance  has  been  almost  eradicated.  Nevertheless, 
we  do  hear  occasionally  of  the  old  bitter  prejudice  being  revived 
in  certain  quarters,  a  lamentable  instance  of  which  has  recently  oc- 
curred in  Roumauia.  The  atrocities  to  which  the  Jews  have  been 
subjected  by  the  bigotry  of  the  populace  of  that  country  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  to  the  utter  disgrace  and  condemnation  of  not  only 
those  who  have  perpetrated  them,  but  of  the  governmental  author- 
ities who,  with  characteristic  hypocrisy,  stand  by  crying  out  their 
inability  to  prevent  what  they  so  sorely  regret.  But  this  is  only  one 
more  blow  at  despotism,  for  the  inability  which  is  now  pleaded  would 
not,  and  could  not,  exist  under  a  liberal  government.  We  trust  that 
our  co-religionists  in  this  and  other  civilized  countries  will  raise  their 
voices  in  solemn  protest  against  these  outrages,  and  will  use  all  their 
influence  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Boumanian  Jews. 

As  far  as  home  mattei's  are  concerned  we  know  we  need  not  call  the 
attention  of  onr  brethren  to  those  duties  of  charity  and  benevolence 
which  the  return  of  this  Festival  imposes  upon  them.  The  Jewish 
heart  is  ever  ready  to  alleviate  distress,  in  whatever  form  it  may  ap- 
pear and  from  whatever  source  it  may  emanate.  At  all  times  of  the 
year  the  poor  are  well  cared  for,  but  especially  at  Purim  their  comfort 
and  happiness  receive  generous  attention.  We  rest  assured  that  the 
coming  anniversary  will  form  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

To  one  and  all,  then,  we  extend  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  congratu- 
lations on  the  advent  of  this  merry  Purim  season.  May  sorrow  be 
banished  from  every  household,  and  "  light  and  gladness,  joy  and  honor  " 
be  the  lot  of  all.  May  the  return  of  each  Festival  kindle  anew  in  our 
breasts  a  love  and  veneration  for  our  heavenly  faith  and  our  sacred 
mission ;  may  it  unite  us  more  closely  with  each  other  and  with  the 
world,  and  may  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  hasten  the  time  when  all 
religious  differences  will  cease  among  men,  and  when  all  nations  and 
all  creeds  will  rejoice  in  a  common  brotherhood  and  in  the  worship  of 
one  Eternal  Father. 
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,  BY  ANKA  MARIA  GOLDSUID. 
(Cantinned  from  page  141.) 

Let  us  now  ascertain  what  form  of  government  was  established  by 
Mosaisra.  It  here  again  remained  true  to  its  leading  principle  of  free- 
dom, and  dictated  no  specific  form.  It  correctly  distinguishes  between 
civil  society  as  the  essence,  and  the  constitution  as  the  form,  wliicli 
latter  must  vary,  not  only  according  to  the  requirements  of  diflFerent 
nations,  but  according  to  the  varying  exigencies  of  different  ages,  in 
the  existence  of  one  and  the  same  nation.  In  the  Mosaic  writings  we 
seek  in  vain  for  a  specific  "  form  of  government " — a  constitution  for 
the  State.  Certainly,  its  governmefatal  and  social  principles  tend  rather 
to  the  production  of  a  republican  government  than  of  any  other,  of 
which  Mosaism  recognizes  a  necessary  head  in  the  pereon,  indifferently, 
of  a  judge  or  a  general  or  a  high  priest,  without  pronouncing  definitely 
on  the  matter,  since  it  places  the  priest  and  the  judge  in  juxtaposition, 
and  scarcely  adverts  to  their  mutual  relation. 

It  even  predicts  the  demand  arising  for  a  monarchical  form  of  gov- 
ernment, thus — "  When  thou  art  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set 
a  king  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me ;  thou  shalt  in 
any  wise  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 
one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee  :  thou 
mayest  not  set  a  stranger  over^thee,  which  is  not  thy  brother,"  etc.  As 
Mosaism  so  repeatedly  proscribes  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  nations 
"that  are  around  thee  "in  all  other  matters,  this  one  exception  is 
worthy  of  all  note.  Moses  proceeds  here  on  the  idea  that  the  people 
either  live  in  strict  accordance  with  the  doctrine  and  the  law  that  have 
been  revealed  to  them,  or  else  forsake  them.  In  the  firet  case,  no  con- 
stitution would  be  productive  to  them  of  injury ;  in  the  second,  none 
could  benefit  them.  A  fixed  form  of  government  would,  thei'efore, 
have  been  a  useless  restriction,  which  might  have  become,  subsequently, 
highly  prejudicial  in  its  operation.  We  must  here  clearly  distinguish 
the  circumstances  obtaining  in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  those  prevailing 
in  that  of  Samuel,  and  not  attribute  to  the  former  the  opinions  of  the 
latter.  In  short,  Mosaism  places  society,  by  means  of  its  system  of 
morals,  on  a  firm  basis,  and  leaves  the  form  of  government  free,  while 
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presupposing  that  form  to  be  republican.  It  divides  the  people  into 
tribes,  generations,  families;  further,  into  sections  of  10,  100,  and 
1,000.  It  assumes  that  the  eldere  and  priests  are  to  be  the  judges  and 
rulers ;  but  it  bestows  the  right  to  these  offices,  the  supremacy  over  the 
people,  on  no  one  family,  or  generation,  or  race.  The  best  qualified 
for  tiie  performance  of  these  public  duties  was  to  be  chosen  "  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  people,"  as  the  one  called  to  the  superior  rule  or  presi- 
dency over  the  people,  whether  as  judge  or  king.  Nothing  more 
specific  is  to  be  found.  It  need  scarcely  be  observed,  that  the  true 
direction  of  the  national  destinies  of  the  people  of  Israel  is  uniformly 
regarded  by  Moses  as  vested  in  God  alone, — as  all  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  the  people  are  referable  solely  to  Him.  A  theocracy  which 
should  form  a  part  of  the  State,  or  executive  government,  was  the  ideal 
creation  of  Samuel,  and  was  not  instituted  by  Moses.  Nothing,  be  it 
here  remarked,  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  authenticity  of  the 
Pentateuch  than  this  apparent  omission,  since  it  thereby  provided  for 
the  mutations  which  all  subsequent  changes  of  material  and  political 
circumstances  were  sure  to  induce. 

If  we  further  call  to  mind  that  Mosaism  especially  regards  "  the 
family"  as  the  basis  of  its  society,  ont  of  which  it  springs,  and  on 
which  it  is  to  flourish,  a  new  and  peculiar  light  is  cast  over  our  entire 
previous  statement.  Mosaism  urgew  repeatedly  on  the  attention  of  the 
people,  that  all  its  members  spring  from  one  ancestor,  b^^r*'  ^ii  is  the 
national  appellation.  It  carefully  preserves  the  division  into  tribes, 
and  thus  provides  against  the  passing  of  the  real  property  of  one,  into 
the  possession  of  any  other  tribe.  It  maintains  the  subdivisions  within 
these  tribes  into  generations  and  families.  The  above  fundamental 
laws  become  the  more  intelligible  when  the  soil  on  which  tliey  are 
planted  is  remembered,  the  consciousness  of  the  people  naturally  pro- 
ducing equality  and  brotherly  aflfection.  Nor  shall  we  be  surprised  to 
find  that  Mosaism  zealously  promotes  family  love.  It  regards  the  filial 
and  conjugal  relations  as  its  groundwork.  Both  are  sanctified  in  the 
Decalogue.  An  infringement  of  the  obedience  and  reverence  due  to 
parents  is  a  capital  crime ;  to  scoff  at  and  blaspheme  them  is  to  scoff 
at  and  blaspheme  God.  Moses  teaches  that  marriage  is  an  institution 
appointed  directly  by  God :  Adam  received  his  wife  as  a  creation  direct 
from  God.  The  merging  of  all  individual  into  one  common  interest  in 
marriage,  is  exquisitely  expressed.  The  inviolability  of  marriage 
begins  frnm  the  moment  of  betrothal,  and  its  violation  is  a  capital  crime. 
Marriages,  it  is  true,  can  be  annulled,  if  they  do  not  fulfil  their  higher 
design;  but  divorce  requires  a  legal  procedure  while  the  marrriage 
promise  requires  none,  to  render  it  binding. 
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Mosaism,  therefore,  protected  the  marriage  relation  with  laws  requir- 
ing the  strictest  and  purest  chastity.  It  opposed  the  moral  depravity 
of  the  Asiatic  and  African  nations  with  ardent  zeal.  It  strictly  forbado 
all  intercourse  without  the  pale  of  marriage,  and  uncompromisingly 
excluded  prostitution  from  among  the  people.  It  reasserted  the  deep 
and  significant  natural  character  of  the  conjugal  tie,  by  prohibiting 
marriage  between  persons  who  spring,  whetlier  contemporaneously  or 
successively,  from  the  same  stock.  It  promoted  fraternal  and  family 
ties  of  affection,  and  enforced  the  duty  of  redeeming  from  sale  both  the 
persons  and  the  property  of  kindred. 

In  a  system  that  considered  the  entire  nation  as  a  unity,  and  human 
morality  as  a  whole,  it  was  impossible  that  the  relation  of  man  to  the 
animal  creation  could  be  left  undefined.  While  granting  to  man  "  the 
rule  over  all  the  creatures  of  the  eaMli,"  Mosaism  at  the  same  time  con- 
siders the  relation  of  man  to  the  animal,  nay,  even  to  tlie  vegetable 
kingdom,  to  have  a  deep  significance,  and  limits  his  dominion  over  them 
by  certain  legal  restrictions.  That  growth  of  recent  times,  the  laws 
against  cruelty  to  animals,  was  thus  early  (if  not  so  materially  and  cir- 
cumstantially expressed)  a  peculiarity  of  the  code  of  Moses. 

The  law  of  nature,  as  the  work  of  God,  is  sacred  in  Mosaism,  and 
everything  opposed  to  nature  is  a  desecration  of  God's  work.  Thus  to 
sow  the  same  field  with  different  kinds  of  grain,  to  mutilate  animals, 
and  to  permit  the  crossing  of  different  species,  are  forbidden.  Mosa- 
ism prohibits,  therefore,  seething  the  kid  in  the  milk  of  the  mother,  as 
in  the  material  destined  to  support  its  life  by  the  Creator,  killing  the 
mother  and  her  young  on  the  same  day,  taking  the  parent  bird  and 
the  eggs  at  the  same  time  from  the  nest.  Therefore  Mosaism  ordains 
that  the  beast  of  the  field  shall  share  man's  sabbath  of  rest,  and  that 
the  ox  shall  not  be  muzzled  when  he  treads  out  the  corn,  etc.  From 
all  these,  and  many  other  similar  special  enactments,  we  have  to  de- 
duce the  general  principle,  that  it  is  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  God 
to  do  that  which  is  opposed  to  nature,  and  that  the  exercise  of  mercy 
towards  the  brute  is  the  duty  of  man.  The  manner  in  which  these 
ordinances  are  expressed,  and  sometimes  reiterated,  proves  that  they 
were  considered  by  Moses  as  an  important  portion  of  the  law,  and  that 
their  object  was  to  insure  and  to  develop,  in  this  respect,  the  morality 
of  the  human  race. 

Having  thus  considered  man  in  his  relation  to  God,  to  his  fellow- 
men,  and  to  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  we  resume  the  subject 
of  the  individuality  or  personality  of  man.  It  is  mnnifest,  that  to  it 
the  first  principle,  "  Be  thou  holy,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  is  holy,"  is 
especially  applicable. 
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Sow  does  Mosaisin  understand  this  sanctification }  It  is  self-evident 
Uiat  Mosaism  does  not  consider  duty  and  right  to  be  something  exter^ 
nal,  but  to  consist  in  the  spiritual  resemblance  of  man  to  God  ;  that  it 
refers  all  man's  relations  to  God,  to  the  world,*aud  his  fellow-being,  to 
his  inward  individual  nature ;  and  as  significant  as  it  is  sublime,  is  the 
concluding  and  crowning  command  of  the  Decalogue,  of  which  the 
object  is  the  purification  of  the  very  recesses  of  the  human  heart. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  covet  the  wife  of  thy  neighbor,  the  house  of  thy 
neighbor,"  etc. 

If,  therefore,  to  acknowledge  God,  to  be  filled  with  that  knowledge,  to 
love  God,  to  confide  in  Him,  to  love  your  neighbor,  and  to  put  all 
these  high  motives  and  feelings  into  action  b}'  strictly  fulfilling  tike 
revealed  law,  constitute  this  sanctification  in  general  (and  that  these 
do  constitute  it,  the  Mosaic  writings  repeatedly  and  emphatically  de- 
clare), if,  as  the  fifth  book  of  the  Pentateuch  earnestly  urges  on  the 
hearts  of  men,  these  general  conditions  form  the  true  life  w^iich  blesses 
and  renders  man  happy  here  below,  certain  it  is  that  the  special  funda- 
mental idea  of  Mosaism  is  this — '^  To  sublimate  the  moral  consciousness 
of  man  above  all  things  sensual  and  temporal,  and  to  secure  by  these 
means  the  dominion  of  mankind  over  things  sensual  and  temporal." 
Thence  it  follows,  that  Mosaism,  regarding  man  as  a  unit}',  cannot 
stop  short  at  holiness  of  spirit,  but  must  eecure  a  like  holiness  in  the  life 
material  and  of  the  senses.    Let  us  examine,  first,  what  refers  to  these 
senses.    Though  Mosaism  recognizes  the  distinction  between  niind  and 
body,  it  considers  man  to  be  the  union  of  the  two.     The  body  is  the 
bearer  of  the  spirit — the  body,  according  to  Mosaism,  is  elevated  to  sucli 
a  position  as  alone  fits  it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  godlike,  self-sanctify* 
ing  spirit.     Therefore  anything  that  tends  to  corporeal  degradation  or 
depravity,  or  to  give  the  body  predominance  over  the  mind,  is  opposed 
to  Mosaism,  because  it  disturbs  the  moral  consciousness  of  man  and 
subtracts  from  his  holiness.    Spiritual  holiness  is  expressed  in  Mosaism, 
also,  by  corporeal  cleanliness  and  purity.     Where  any  physical  causes 
render  the  contrary  unavoidable,  it  is  to  be  sucqeeded  by  a  purification 
partly  real  and  partly  symbolical.     Sexual  life  giving  a  certain  ascen- 
dency to  the  sensual  portion  of  our  nature,  is  subjected  to  fixed  regula- 
tions and  necessitates  subsequent  purification,  as  we  before  observed, 
when  treating  of  the  laws  that  refer  to  marriage. 

Further,  Mosaism  restricts,  or  wholly  forbids,  the  employment  as 
articles  of  food,  of  things  calculated  to  vitiate  that  body,  whose  oflice  is 
to  be  the  vessel  of  the  godlike  soul.  The  physical  constitution  is 
liable  to  be  animalized  by  the  inordinate  enjoyment,  not  of  vegetable 
but  of  animal  diet.     1st.  It  is  forbidden,  that  such  parts  of  the  bodies 
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of  animals  as  are  especially  iinbned  with  the  vital  principle,  such  as 
the  blood  (by  Scripture  said  to  contain  the  Uft)^  should  pass  into  the 
bodies  of  men,  because  they  would  render  them  too  animal.  2^1y.  It 
is  enjoined  that  no  animals  be  eaten  which  subsist  on  carrion  or  flesh, 
such  as  all  beasts  of  prey.  3dly.  All  such  creatures  as  are  imperfectly 
organized  of  their  kind — (such  as  those  that  chew  the  cud,  but  do  not 
part  the  hoof,  or  mce  versA^  and  those  fishes  that  have  not  both  fins 
and  scales) ;  and  4thly,  all  animals  in  general  that  form  the  inferior 
orders  of  organized  beings,  such  as  insects,  worms,  and  amphibia,  are 
declared  unfit  for  human  food,  in  order  to  pi-event  the  vitiation  of 
the  body  by  the  introduction  into  it  of  imperfectly  organized  matter. 
Assuredly  all  this  is  based  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature. 

The  same  tendency  prevails  in  the  regulation  of  temporal  as  of  sen- 
sual life.  Mosaism  estimates  the  professional  and  industrial  life  of 
man  at  its  just  value,  and  recognizes  it  to  be  the  vocation  appointed  to 
him  by  God.  But  it  also  duly  perceives  and  appreciates  the  danger 
likely  to  result  to  men  in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  life,  from  the 
exclusive  devotion  of  the  faculties  of  the  spjrit,  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  to  that  professional  or  industrial  calling. 

It  therefore  provides  specially  for  the  periodical  suspension  of  indus- 
trial exertions,  fixed  times,  at  which  man  shall  wholly  cease  from  his 
labor,  and,  living  the  life  of  the  spirit,  devote  himself  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  intellectual  and  religious  being.  To  this  end  was  the 
Sabbath  ordained,  a  Mosaic  institution  that  has  won  the  adherence  of 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

"  Six  days  slialt  thou  labor  and  do  all  thy  work,  but  thou  shalt  rest 
on  the  seventh  day."  The  very  spirit  of  Mosaism  rendered  the  limita- 
tion of  this  institution  to  its  outward  form  im|)ossible,  but  imparted  to 
it  a  definite  relation  to  religion  itself.  Mosaism  therefore  combines  it 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  Creator  and  ruler  of  the  Universe, 
thus  making  it  the  medium  by  which  the  idea  and  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  are  manifested,  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  An  intentional  violation  of  the  Sabbath  is  a  violation  and 
abandonment  of  the  whole  of  Mosaism.  It  was  quite  consistent  with 
its  design,  that  Mosaism  should  include,  besides  the  Sabbath,  the 
appointment  of  certain  times  at  which  the  religious  dependence  of  man 
on  God  should  be  especially  recalled  to  his  consciousness  ; — festivals  of 
which  the  idea  sprang  partly  from  the  nationality  or  history  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  such  as  Passover  and  Tabernacles ;  partly  from  the  oper- 
ations and  gifts  of  nature,  such  as  the  harvest  festivals,  Schevoos  and 
Tabernacles;  and  partly  from   the  general  spiritual  requirements  of 
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mankind,  as  the  Day  of  Atonement,  for  which  the  day  of  the  blowing 
of  the  trumpet,  or  of  memorial,  was  a  preparation. 

The  Day  of  Atonement,  being  of  general  importance  for  mankind, 
mnst  detain  ns  for  a  brief  space.  We  have  perceived  that  Mosaism 
pronounces  sin  to  be  the  antagonism  of  holiness;  that  it  considers  it  to 
be  a  disturbance  of  the  due  relation  existing  between  the  god-like  soul 
and  the  Divinity,  but  that  it  declares  it  annulled  by  a  return  to  holi- 
ness, as  sinfulness  is  effaced  by  means  of  repentance,  and  through  the 
mercy  of  God.  Further,  it  is  consistent  with  the  design  of  Mosaism 
that  this  return  and  this  consequent  blotting  out  of  sin  were  not  to 
be  purely  abstract,  but  that  Mosaism  sought  to  lead  man  to  this  course 
and  to  help  him  on  his  amended  path.  This  was  the  indwelling 
thought  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  a  thought  which  has  partially  dis- 
seminated itself  through  human  society.  A  recurrent  period,  at  which 
this  idea  of  the  abandonment  of  sin,  the  return  to  God's  ways  by  means 
of  repentance  and  self-examination,  should  be  permitted  and  brought 
Bpecifically  to  the  consciousness  of  man,  was  a  want,  a  benefit,  and  a 
powerful  aid  to  eelf-sanctification. 

Mosaism  formed  a  complete  contrast  to  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages  in  this  great,  consistent,  and  uniform  system,  social  and  moral. 
"We  perceive  clearly  that  Mosaism  propounded  a  system  of  ethics  and  of 
society  wholly  new,  wholly  different  to  any  other  produced  by  anti- 
quity. The  conditions  of  these  differences  are  the  following : — Mosaism 
declares  the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  to  be  love,  justice,  and 
purity,  M'hile  antiquity  bases  its  most  refined  code  of  morals  on 
egotism. 

While  the  "  Beautiful  and  good  "  of  Plato,  the  "  Middle  Course  "  of 
Aristotle,  the  "  Abstinence  "  of  the  Cynic,  the  "  Pleasure  "  of  the  Epi- 
curean, and  the  "  Indifference  "  to  pain  of  the  Stoic,  are  but  variations 
of  one  and  the  same  principle  of  egotism,  Mosaism  adopts  personal 
freedom,  equality  of  right  and  justice,  and  possible  equality  of  posses- 
sion, as  the  basis  of  its  society.  Antiquity,  on  the  contrary,  has,  for  the 
natural  elements  of  its  society,  castes,  the  predominance  of  certain 
races,  the  freedom  of  certain  races,  and  slavery.  Like  circumstances 
obtain  in  the  feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages.  We  must,  indeed,  have 
perceived  that  much  which  has  been  attained  to  in  the  most  recent 
times  is  declared  in  Mosaism  ;  much  more  which  Mosaism  enforces, 
can  be  achieved  only  in  ages  yet  to  come. 

All  this  Mosaism  pronounced  to  be,  thousands  of  years  ago,  not  the 
consequence,  but  the  basis,  of  the  development  of  the  human  race. 


BABETTE. 

BY  PHILIP  BART. 

t 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  A  SAFE  journey  to  thee,  Ezra,"  cried  David,  as  the  wanderer  started 
on  his  travels.  "  So  Moses  is  to  furnish  thee  with  a  guide  beyond  the 
hills.  lie  may  b^  useful  to  thee,  as  his  acquaintanceship  extends  all 
over  the  country.  Thou  leavest  me,  I  trust,  with  no  harsh  feelings. 
We  both  believe  in  the  same  One  God  ;  the  only  thing  we  differ  in  is  as 
to  the  way  in  which  he  shall  be  worehipped.  Men  make  creeds,  Ezra, 
and  men  may  unmake  them.  I  love  and  respect  thy  fervor,  the  devo- 
tion thou  carriest  with  thee.  Here  thou  art  about  to  leave  us,  perhaps 
forever,  guided  only  by  thy  faith  ;  thou  art  willing  to  bear  all  suffering 
and  privation,  indifferent  of  everything,  so  that  thou  canst  still  exalt  the 
majesty  of  our  early  faith.  Tell  me,  Ezra,  hast  thou  any  idea  where 
thy  steps  may  lead  thee  to  ? " 

"  I  know  not,  David.  It  is  not  chance,  as  thoumayest  think,  but  the 
Lord  who  will  direct  my  footsteps.  I  may  go  among  the  pious  at 
Prague,  may  stay  a  month  in  Bohemia,  thence  perhaps  through 
Poland,  who  knows?  From  there  to  Eussia.  In  Moscow  I  shall* find 
many  pious  friends.  'Twill  not  be  the  first  tirae  I  have  journeyed 
through  that  country.  Think  ill  of  thee,  David,  friend  of  my  youth  ? 
Never.  I  shall  pray  to  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  to  pour  on  thee  all 
his  love  and  pity — to  bless  thee  and  thine.  Thoii  bast  not  angered 
me,  though  thou  hast  amazed  me.  How  comes  it  that  I,  who  have 
travelled  the  world  through,  come  .back  in  my  old  age  more  firmly 
impressed  with  the  majesty — nay,  the  absolute  necessity  of  adhering  to 
all  our  ancient  rites  and  customs,  and  that  thou,  who  hast  never  budged 
from  beyond  the  shadow  of  thy  roof — who  hast, never  got  the  whirring 
of  thy  lapidary's  wheel  out  of  thy  ears,  shouldst  entertain  such 
thoughts,  perversive  to  the  interest  of  our  religion,  and  opposed  to  the 
creed  of  thy  fathers?" 

"  Not  so,  Ezra.  I  cannot  argue  with  thee ;  for  thou  wouldst,  if  I 
did,  twit  me  with  materialistic  ideas.  Thou  hast  walked  over  many 
fields,  seeking  in  what  way  thou  couldst  render  more  steadfast  thy 
peculiar  method  of  belief.  The  places  thou  hast  chosen  have  been 
those  which  have  been  arid.  Thou  hast  travelled. amidst  sands  and 
stones,  in  which   free  thought    could  no  more   grow  than  orchard 
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trees  on  tlie  African  deserts.  Thon  talkest  about  my  wlieel :  on  just 
such  a  one  worked,  perhaps,  my  father  and  my  grandfather  before 
him.  Thinkest  thou,  if  God  had  blessed  me  with  a  son,  lie  could  get 
a  living  by  it  now?  He  would  perish  with  hunger.  As  it  has 
^whirred  and  turned,  it  has  sent  forth  new  sounds  to  me.  As  I  sat  by 
it,  I  have  been  thinking  for  many  a  year.  At  first  there  was  a  period 
of  fearful  doubt;  gradually  from  much  pondering  (I  say  it,  though, 
"With  humility),  some  stray  gleams  of  light  came  to  me.  All  things 
must  have  some  improvement,  and  I  dared  to  think  that  not  the  main 
point  of  my  belief,  the  glorious  belief  in  the  One  Sole  and  Eternal 
Grod,  could  ever  be  changed,  but  that  the  methods  of  his  adoration, 
how  he  should  be  praised,  could  never  be  governed  by  any  positive 
rule.  I  could  not  brook  that  any  qne  should  say  to  me,  '  Just  so — 
wth  so  many  bendings  of  thy  knee,  with  thy  face  turned  so  and  so, 
i^'ith  exactly  so  many  syllables  of  prayer,  shalt  thou  worehip  thy  God, 
and  say  just  one  line  less,  or  make  one  kneeling  less,  and  thou  shalt 
be  accursed,  and  driven  out  from  the  kingdom  of  the  blessed.'" 

"  Stop,  stop ! "  cried  Ezra,  "  1  will  hear  no  more.  I  do  love  thee, 
David,  despite  all  thy  errors,  but  utter  not  one  more  word.  Thou 
improve  our  religion  ?  Thou  impious  one,  to  dare  sucli  a  thing  ?  Ira- 
prove  !  Hast  thou  no  fear,  lest  the  Lord  in  his  anger  should  curse  thee 
and  all  of  thine?  Is  not  punishment  almost  now  threatening  those 
thou  boldest  most  dear  to  thee  ? " 

"What  meanest  thou,  Ezra?  I  understand  thee  not,"  exclaimed 
David,  perhaps  some  little  astonished,  perhaps  regretting  his  own 
vehemence  of  speech,  and  ignorant  of  how  small  a  spark  was  necessaiy 
to  light  up  the  volcanic  fires  which  smouldered  in  the  old  devotee's 
bosom. 

"Thou  knowest  not,  blind  man  that  thou  art?  Has  thy  mis- 
erable wheel,  with  its  dumb  sound,  not  informed  thee  of  the  evil 
tongues  which  tell,  as  village  tattle,  about  thy  niece?  Thou  hast 
carried  thy  theories  into  practice,  if  the  tales  I  hear  be  traie." 

"  Moses  has  been  lying  to  thee."  cried  David ;  "  believe  him  not. 
Thou  hast  heard  a  false  tale,  and,  wise  man  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  been 
the  bearer  of  it.  But  this  touches  me  more  deeply  than  thou  thinkest. 
I  forgive  tliee,  Ezra,  the  pain  thou  hast  caused  me.  Believe  him  not. 
Promise  me  tliou  wilt  see  her — tell  her  I  sent  thee.  Find  out  the 
truth.  I  do  not  bid  thee  bring  her  here — ^she  has  be6n  too  long  away 
from  us — perhaps  absent  too  long  from  her  people,  ever  again  to  put 
up  with  our  humble  ways.  Give  me  thy  word  that  thou  wilt  visit  her. 
Send  her  her  uncle's  love — tell  her — tell  her — that  should  she  be  un- 
happy,  if  snares  be  laid  for  her,  to  come  to  us."    Here  David  brol^e 
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down  and  covered  his  face  with  liis  hands.  Ezra  paused :  at  last  with  a 
broken  voice  he  said, "  Ask  me  not  to  forgive  thee — it  is'I  who  crave  thy 
pardon.  I  have  hurt  thee,  David,  more  sorely  than  I  intended. 
No  matter  who  tattled  to  me — believe  me,  I  defended  the  girl.  Still, 
old  friend,  this  whole  matter  has  its  moral.  Our  people — our  youths, 
our  maidens,  are  better  by  themselves — thou  canst  not  improve  in  that. 
Our  race  is  a  distinct  one.  Take  the  fairest  flower  from  among  us, 
and  plant  it  in  foreign  soil,  and  it  may  bloom  for  a  while ;  maybe  even 
the  luxuriance  of  another  soil  may  give  it  brighter  perfumes,  more 
lively  colors ;  but  it  will  but  wither,  droop  and  perish  the  sooner. 
I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  see  this  niece  of  thine  for  another's 
sake,  but  now  that  thou  biddest  me  go,  cheerfully  will  I  do  it.  But 
what  can  an  old  man  like  me  accomplish?  Unaccustomed  am  I  to 
deal  with  women — nor  care  I  for  their  talk  and  chatter.  Our  fathers 
have  drawn  certain  fixed  lines  between  men  and  women.  I  may  still 
have  Eastern  ideas  about  it.  To  the  women  are  apportioned  one  place 
in  the  Synagogue,  and  to  the  men  another.  I  almost  would  the  lines 
were  drawn  farther  apart.  David,  this  has  been  one  of  the  many 
irregularities  of  the  period ;  we  diflfer  sadly  in  the  license  we  give  our 
women,  from  the  way  our  blessed  forefathere  treated  them  a  thousand 
years  ago."  If  David  had  not  stopped  him,  probably  Ezra's  di- 
gression on  this  subject  might  have  been  interminable. 

"  I  cannot  dispute  with  thee,  nor  would  I  if  I  could.  Promise  me  to 
go  and  see  her,  exhort  her — argue  with  her  if  you  will — counsel  with 
her.  Be  careful,  though,  the  girl  has  a  spirit  of  her  own.  Write  me  if 
you  will.  But  silence  now — here  comes  the  wife,  who  would  have  thy 
blessing  before  thou  goest." 

"  Here,  blessed  man,"  said  the  good  woman,  "  I  bring  thee  what  may 
help  thee  on  thy  journey.  Here  are  loaves  of  bread  and  a  cheese  of 
my  own  making,  enough  I  trust  to  satisfy  thy  hunger  for  the  next  two 
days,  so  that  thy  mouth  shall  not  be  defiled  with  impure  food  on  thy 
journey.  Take  them  freely,  and  I  will  pray  that  no  accident  arrive  to 
thee."  And  placing  two  huge  loaves  of  black  bread  and  a  small  cheese 
in  a  sack,  she  oifered  them  to  Ezra. 

"  Thanks  good  woman,  for  thy  kindness,"  as  he  took  the  sack  and 
tied  it  to  the  shawl  which  surrounded  his  waist.  Then,  lifting  his 
hands  on  high,  he  uttered  a  devout  blessing,  and  bowing  in  a  stately 
manner  to  the  woman,  but  not  offering  his  hand  to  her,  he  embraced 
David  and  disappeared  down  the  street.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  at 
the  bridge.  Seated  on  the  parapet  was  Moses,  one  hand  holding  a 
Ions:  pipe  to  his  mouth,  the  other  grasping  the  bridle  of  a  horse  which 
was  nibbling  the  grass. 
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**  Punctual  as  thou,  pious  man.     Here  is  thy   mount ;  he  is  very 
gentle  and  quiet.     Let  me  help  thee  up.     Now  that  thou  art  in  the 
saddle,  a  word  with  thee.     Here  is  a  small  package;  conceal  it  in  tliy 
breast.     They  are  diamonds,  wortli  a  pretty  penny.     I  might  trust  them 
to  the  guide,  who  will  join  thee  presently,  only  he  would  make  a  use- 
less charge  for  carrying  them,  and,  as  I  am  doing  thee  a  service,  thou 
canst  without  any  trouble  render  me  another.     Keep  them  well  hidden 
there  in  thy  bosom.    A  half  mile  or  so,  not  more,  out  of  the  village, 
thou  wilt  see  a  barley  field  ;  the  horse  will  take  thee  there  straight,  and 
a  man  will  come  out  of  the  field  to  thee.     He  is  in  my  service,  and  will 
take  thee  carefully  across.     Thy  trip  will  be  for  all  day.     To-night  thou 
canst  sleep  in  a  hut  thy  guide  knoweth  of.     To-morrow  at  mid-day 
thou  wilt  be  across.     As  thou  carriest  nothing  at  all  with  thee,  thou 
standest  no  possible  chance  of  being  stopped,  and  no  thieves  will  dis- 
turb thee.     On  the  other  side  thou  wilt  be  directed  to  a  small  inn.     The 
landlord  is  of  our  race,  and  do  thou  hand  him  the  package.     That  is 
all." 

'^  But  what  if  I  be  waylaid  and   slain,  and   thy  diamonds  never 
come  safely  to  hand  ? " 

"I  would  rend  my  garments,  have  prayers  said  for  thee,  and  curse 
my  bad  luck.  Now  one  thing  more.  Business  disposed  of,  do  as  thou 
liast  promised  me ;  see  Babette,  and  plead  my  cause.  Thou  seest  I  am 
not  badly  off  for  worldly  goods.  Why,  good  man,  that  little  package 
thou  carriest — and  they  are  mine — if  sold,  would  let  me  buy,  if  I  willed 
it,  a  big  house  with  fair  lands.  I  am  not  afraid,  as  thou  seest,  to  tell 
thee  my  secrets.  She  might  be  a  great  lady  in  the  land." 
•'I  give  thee  my  word  that  I  will  see  her." 

"  Thanks — good-by,  then,  and  God  have  thee  in  his  keeping,  likewise 
my  package,"  and  saying  this  he  left  Ezra  to  proceed  on  his  journey. 

**  Good-by,"  Qried  the  old  man,  "  but  whether  I  shall  plead  thy  suit 
I  know  not.  A  nice  pereon  hast  thou  chosen,  Moses,  to  be  thy  go-be- 
tween, and  to  carry  love-messages.  His  diamonds,  too  I  This  is  a 
charge  I  hardly  like.  I  may  happen  to  go  through  a  wild  country, 
and  what  should  I  be  robbed  ?  The  perfect  trust  with^which  he  gave 
them  to  me  would  make  me  fight  to  the  death  to  secure  their  safe  de- 
livery. So-so,  good  old  horse ;  he  seems  to  know  the  way ;  he  pricks  his 
ears,  and  ambles  quietly.  Ah !  this  is  my  barley  field."  Here  the 
horse  paused  of  his  own  accord.  Suddenly  a  man  strode  rapidly 
across  the  fields.  Without  any  other  gesture  than  a  quick  nod,  he 
went  a  few  paces  in  advance  of  the  hoi*&e,  quickened  his  steps,  and  the 
animal  followed.  The  new-comer  was  a  hale  and  hearty  man  of  about 
thirty-five,  handsomely  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country.    Though 
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the  weather  was  warm,  Le  wore  a  goat-skin  jacket,  which  was  buttoned 
only  round  the  neck,  his  arms  being  free.  In  his  waist  was  stuck  a 
long  silver-hiltcd  knife  in  a  leathern  seabb«rd,  and  over  his  shoulder 
*  he  carried  a  long  gun.  A  certain  elasticity  of  step,  combined  with  the 
neatness  of  his  appearance,  the  long  pendent  mustache  and  well-«haven 
chin,  gave  the  man  a  soldier-like  look,  which  did  not  escape  Ezra's 
perception,  and  added  to  his  sense  of  security. 

"  Thou  marchest  along  as  if  thou  hadst  followed  the  drum  ? " 

"  That  have  I,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Hast  seen  service  ? "  ^ 

"Plenty  of  it." 

"  We  have  a  long  journey  before  us,  and  Moses  says  thou  art  a 
trusty  guide." 

"  I  have  hidden  among  these  hills  many  a  day  and  know  every  foot 
of  it." 

"What  is  thy  calling?" 

"Sometimes  guide,  when  business  is  slaSk,  but  mostly  I  help  to 
carry  goods  over  tlie  hills.  It  will  be  gunpowder  the  next  load  ;  the 
last  time  it  was  ribbons  and  silk  handkerchiefs ;  the  time  before  that  it 
was  tobacco." 

"  Is  it  not  a  dangerous  life ! " 

"  Sometimes  it  is.  I  suppose  thou  knowest  how  Moses  makes  his 
money.  It  generally  is  arranged  quite  pleasantly.  Occasionall}'^  it  hap- 
pens that  new  people,  bunglere,  get  put  on  duty,  and  to  show  their  zeal 
they  fire  a  shot  at  us,  which  we  are  bound  to  return,  but  money  mostly 
arranges  the  matter.  It's  all  safe  now ;  the  guards  on  duty,  Moses  says, 
have  not  been  changed,  so  you  need  not  be  alai*med.  Should  anything 
happen,  all  thou  hast  to  do  is  to  stick  well  in  the  saddle  and  ride  hard; 
the  horse  knows  the  way,  and,  at  the  snap  of  a  gun,  has  been  trained 
to  show  his  heels." 

"  Hast  been  a  soldier,  then,  that  thou  treatest  such  things  so  lightly  ? 
As  thou  art  of  tlie  race,  is  it  not  unusual  for  any  of  our  people  to  be 
soldiers  ? " 

"  Yes,  not  many  of  them  We  in  the  soldier  business.  I  didn't  take  it 
from  liking  it.  I  was  but  a  little  lad  when  I  took  it  up.  It  was  in 
the  Hungarian  revolution.  Those  were  bitter  times.  I  remember  well 
enough  my  father  and  mother.  They  say  my  parents  were  well  to  do ; 
lived  a  good  way  from  here,  in  Hungary  ;  kept  a  distillery.  Tlie  Hun- 
garians were  quartered  there.  I  recollect  it  as  if  it  was  yesterday.  I 
was  playing  in  my  mother's  arms.  I  was  not  too  little  to  remember 
how  pale  and  nervous  she  was.  I  could  hear  my  father  down  stairs, 
opening  his  barrels  for  the  thirsty  soldiers.    Suddenly  I  heard  guns  go 
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off,  just  beyond  the  orchard  that  surrounded  the  house.    Then  sounded 
the  alarm  ;  it  was  a  corps  of  Austrians  and  Russians  who  had  sur- 
prised our  Hungarians.     I  clapped  ray  hands  when  I  heard  the  trum- 
pets peal,  and  the  popping  off  of  the  guns  was  joy  to  me.    The  house 
was  cleared  in  a  moment.     Breaking  from  my  mother's  arms,  I  could 
see  our  side,  though  but  a  handful,  stand  their  ground  manfully,  but 
the  enemy  were  too  strong.   Most  of  all  our  men  were  killed.   Presently 
it  was  the  Bussians  who  were  down  stairs.    What  a  noise  they  made  I 
I  could  hear  my  poor  father  expostulating  with  them.    They  were 
getting  maddened  with  drink.    Then  my  poor  father's  voice  I  heard 
cr3'ing  for  mercy;  there  was  a  discharge  of  musketry  down  stairs,  then 
all  was  still.    My  mother  rushed  down  stairs ;  I  can  hear  her  scream 
now.     But  I  never  saw  my  father  or  mother  alive  again.    After  that 
there  was  the  maddest  orgie  one  can  think  of.      By  and  by  I  saw 
smoke  coming  through  the  floor.    In  a  moment  I  was  suffocating.  An 
officer — I  suppose  he  was  one,  from  the  gold  lace  he  wore — seized  me, 
poor  little  devil  that  I  was,  and  hurried  me  down  stairs,  and  carried 
me  into  the  fields.    I  saw  our  house  burn  down,  and  thought  how 
pretty  a  sight  that  was.    After  a  while  I  heard  more  guns  going  off, 
and  cannon  too,  a  good  ways  off.    Our  men  were  coming  back.    I  was 
afraid  then,  for  some  of  the  drunken  soldiers  were  looking  crossly  at 
me.    I  ran  trembling  away  and  hid  in  a  ditch.     The  fighting  got 
closer  and  closer,  and  at  last  our  side  got  the  better  of  it,  and  the  Rus- 
sians and  Austrians  were  driven  away.     What  good  did  it  do  me?    A 
little  blackened  earth,  a  few  charred  beams,  was  all  that  remained  of 
my  father's  house.     A  Hungarian  trooper  found  me,  and  put  me 
across  his  saddle-bow.    I  told  him  my  story,  and  he  said  *such  were 
the  chances  of  war.'    I  became  the  child  of  the  regiment.     The  rough 
soldiers  had  pity  for  a  poor  forlorn  little  devil  like  me.    I  was  brought 
np  in  the  camp,  and,  until  the  war  was  over,  never  knew  any  other 
home  but  that.    I  kind  of  liked  it ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?    There 
were  a  good  many  Jews  among  the  soldiers.     Some  were  driven  to  it ; 
all  were  good  soldiers,  and  just  as  brave  as  the  rest.    I  never  learnt 
how  to  ti'ade,  or  to  buy  and  sell  cattle,  or  clothes,  or  corn,  only  to  fight  a 
little.     This  business  of  running  over  the  hills  suited  mc.     I  took  to  it 
naturally.    Moses  is  my  colonel  now,  and  that's  my  story.    Now  thoa 
eeest  those  hills  over  there  and  that  high  peak, — there  is  our  road. 
Thou  thinkest  they  are  near, 'dost  thou  not?    But  they  are  fifteen 
miles  distant  yet,  and  it  will  be  long  past  mid-day  before  we  reach 
them,  so  make  up  thy  mind  for  a  long  jaunt.    I  know  who  thou  art, 
and  all  about  thee.     Thou  wert  brought  up  to  religion  and  I  to  fight. 
There  is  some  difference  between  us,  you  will  allow,  but  we  both 
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believe  in  tlie  same  God,  so  that  makes  the  difference  between  us  some- 
what less.    Kemeraber  me  in  thy  prayers,  and  some  day,  when  thou 
findest  the  time  for  it,  say  a  prayer  also  for  the  departed  souls  of  my 
father  and  mother,  who  are  in  heaven." 
"  That  will  I,  and  fervently,  too." 

(To  be  continued*) 


RABBI  ELIEZER  AND  THE  DEFORMED  STRANGER. 

Rabbi  Eliezeb,  returning  from  his  master's  residence  to  his  native 
place,  was  higlily  elated  with  the  great  knowledge  he  had  acquired. 
On  his  way  he  overtook  a  singularly  unshapely  and  misfeatured  per- 
son, who  was  travelling  to  the  same  town.  The  stranger  saluted  him 
by  saying, — *'  Peace  be  upon  thee,  Rabbi." — ^Eliezer,  proud  of  his  learn- 
ing, instead  of  returning  the  civility,  noticed  only  the  traveller's  de- 
formity ;  and,  by  way  of  joke,  said  to  him, — '*  Racca,  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thy  town  all  as  misshapen  as  thou  art  ?  " — The  stranger,  aston- 
ished at  Eliezer's  want  of  manners,  and  provoked  by  the  insult,  replied 
— "  I  do  not  know  : — but  thou  hadst  better  make  these  inquiries  of  the 
great  Artist  that  made  me."  The  Rabbi  perceived  his  error,  and, 
alighting  from  the  animal  on  which  he  rode,  threw  himself  at  the 
stranger's  feet,  and  entreated  him  to  pardon  a  fault  committed  in  the 
wantonness  of  his  heart,  and  which  he  most  sincerely  regretted. 
"  No,"  said  the  stranger,  "^o  first  to  the  Artist  that  made  me^  and  tell 
him^  Great  Artist^  Oh !  what  an  ugly  vessel  hast  thou  produced  /  " 
Eliezer  continued  his  entreaties.  The  stranger  persisted  iji  his  refusal. 
In  the  mean  time  they  arrived  at  the  Rabbi's  native  city.  The  inhabi- 
tants, being  apprised  of  his  arrival,  came  in  croWds  to  meet  him  ;  ex- 
claiming— ''  Peace  be  upon  thee.  Rabbi  1  Welcome  our  Instructor !  " 
— "  Wliom  do  ye  call  Rabbi  ? "  asked  the  stranger.  The  people  pointed 
to  Eliezer.  "  And  him  ye  honor  with  the  name  of  Rabbi  I  "  continued 
the  poor  man  :  "  Oh  1  may  Israel  not  produce  many  like  him  !  "  He 
then  related  what  had  happened.  '*  lie  has  done  wrong ;  he  is  aware 
of  it,"  said  the  people,  "  do  forgive  him ;  for  he  is  a  great  man,  well 
versed  in  the  law."  The  stranger  then  forgave  him,  and  intimated 
that  his  long  refusal  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  impressing  the 
impropriety  on  the  Rabbi's  mind.  The  learned  Eliezer  thanked  him  ; 
and  whilst  he  held  out  his  own  conduct  as  a  warning  to  the  people,  he 
justified  that  of  the  stranger,  by  saying — that  though  a  person  ought 
ever  to  be  as  flexible  as  a  reed,  and  not  as  stubborn  as  a  cedar,  yet  to 
insult  poverty  or  natural  defect  is  no  venial  crime,  and  one  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  readily  pardoned.  T.  Taanith. 
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IV. 

THB   SCIENTIFIC   LECTURE. 

The  Scientific  Lecture  is  positively  declaratory.  It  is,  of  all  lectures, 
eminently  the  one  that  rendefs  the  lessons  of  matter  to  intellect. 
Taking  cognizance  only  of  facts,  and  guided  only  by  the  logic  of  facts, 
the  scientific  lecture  cannot  announce  anything  else  but  positive  truths- 
it  cannot  reveal  anything  which  it  cannot  materially  demonstrate  to  be 
laws  of  nature — causes  of  effects  of  more  or  less  scope  and  importance 
to  mankind. 

The  scientific  lecture  has  only  one  highway — that  of  facts.  On  it 
all  mankind  can  travel  in  harmony  of  association.  The  highway  of 
tacts  of  nature  is  spacious  enough  to  give  ample  room  to  all  the 
imcounted  millions  who  have  preceded  us,  and  to  all  the  uncountable 
millions  who  will  follow  us.  It  is  the  highway  of  God,  and  science 
raises  the  valleys  and  lowers  the  mountains ;  bridges  mighty  waters, 
and  pierces  snow-peaked  rooks ;  causes  wild  deserts  to  flourish,  and 
spans  earth  with  a  girdle  of  lightning  sparks.  Science  levels  the  foun- 
dation— ^matter,  whereon  intellect  Mill  rear  the  majestic  temple  of  all 
mankind,  adorned  with  all  the  beauties  and  treasures  of  its  own  crea- 
tions, to  dedicate  it  to  the  Architect  of  the  Universe.  Science  prepares 
the  way  for  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Most  High  to  manifest 
itself  amongst  mankind. 

The  truths  of  science  cannot  possibly  create  any  division  or  schism 
amongst  mankind,  for  they  are  material  and  incontrovertible  evidence 
for  themselves.  A  truth  of  science  forces  acceptance  everywhere. 
May  feeling,  bom  of  and  fostered  by  tradition,  struggle  against  Truth 
ever  so  much ;  may  an  intellect,  swayed  by  feeling,  close  its  gates  ever 
80  pereistently  against  it,  truth  remains  fixed  and  immovable.  A& 
the  sun  shines  for  all,  and  yet  remains  fixed  and  immovable  in  space, 
80  a  truth  of  science  shines  for  all  who  desire  its  light  and  benefits,  and 
is  regardless  of  protesting  theories. 

The  Scientific  Lecture  is  imperatively  positive.     It  does  the  drudgery 

Work  of  intellectual  life.     Its  outlines  are  firmly  and  distinctly  defined. 

Its  covering  is  language  in  its  nakedness.    Its  scroll  is  memory.    Its 
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pen  and  ink  is  repetition.  Its  eloquence  is  the  crude  vigor  of  law.  Its 
rhetoric  is  that  of  the  logical  sledge-hammer.  It  addresses  itself  only 
through  the  perceptive  senses  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  Whenever 
it  resorts  to  the  assistance  of  feeling  by  means  of  imagery  or  other  cap- 
tivating methods,  it  is  only  then  when  the  reasoning  faculties  of  an 
intellect  happen  to  be  of  insufficient  strength  to  grasp  its  lessons  when 
in  its  usual  plain  garb. 

The  positive  scientific  lecture  begins  in  the  school-room  for  children, 
and  ascends  from  its  elementary  lessons  through  all  gradations  and 
branches  to  the  highest  attained  spheres  of  positive  sciences  of  our  day. 
Whenever  an  intellect  has  reached  that  exalted  point,  matter  resumes 
its  character  of  mute,  passive  lecturer  to  it.  It  then  searches,  inquires, 
combines,  and  labors  to  extract  lessons  from  matter,  and  to  enrich  its 
catalogue  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  There  is  no  limit  within  the 
domain  of  matter  that  compels  man  to  oease  his  efforts  to  be  instructed 
by  it.  Man  cannot  say,  *'  I  have  learned  all  which  human  intellect 
can  learn  ;  I  have  conquered  from  nature  all  which  can  be  conq[nered." 

Not  onlv  is  matter  tiie  sole  domain  of  the  scientific  lecture,  but  also 
history  of  mankind  is  a  rich  field  where  it  must  and  does  exti*act  les- 
sons, in  order  to  make  tliose  of  matter  of  any  value.  Its  positive 
lessons  from  that  field  i^e  those  of  fixed  dates,  of  events  that  mark 
epochs  of  more  or  less  scope  in  history,  of  names  of  individual  intel- 
lects, of  nations,  of  cities;  also  of  books — facts  of  thought,  amassed 
ever  since  mankind  began  to  inscribe  them  on  matter ;  of  art — facta 
of  intuitive  genius,  ever  since  it  chiselled  and  painted  on  matter  its 
idealistic  conceptions ;  of  music — ^facts  of  melodious  sounds,  ever  since 
the  timbrel  and  the  stringed  Ij're  were  first  touched  ;  of  construction 
of  language — facts  of  power  of  human  intellect  to  communicate  its 
action  to  others  by  vibrations  of  air;  of  architecture — ^facts  of  its  de- 
signing and  executing  power,  moulding  the  habitations  of  man  in 
strength  and  beauty,  according  to  the  architecture  of  the  universe  ;  of 
inventions — ^facts  of  the  power  of  man  to  make  matter  and  its  forces 
subservient  to  his  purposes. 

The  positive  scientific  lecture  does  not  admit  of  debate.  Stating 
nothing  but  facts,  and  demonstrating  them  by  object  illustrations,  their 
truth  cannot  be  doubted ;  therefore,  not  debated.  But,  while  the  lesson 
itself  cannot  be  debated,  the  analyzing  of  its  influence  on  others  of  like 
positive  nature,  and  on  problems  and  subjects  of  the  social  lecture,  is  a 
debate.  The  moment  an  intellect  makes  calculations  from  the  basis 
of  the  inculcated  lessons  of  facts,  the  lecture  ceases  to  be  positively 
scientific,  and  assumes  a  speculative  character. 

The  positive  scientific  lecture  lays  the  substantia],  unadorned  foun- 
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datioD,  on  which  the  various  speculative  and  social  lectures  must  be 
built,  in  order  to  be  beneficient  to  mankind.  As  the  latter  are  more  and 
more  built  on  that  firm  basis,  the  more  and  more  they  partake  of  the 
characteristic  strength  of  the  former.  But,  whether  built  on  or  not, 
tlie  facts  of  science  are  fixed  and  immovable.  When  the  structures  of 
the  speculative  and  social  lecture  are  cemented  by  the  crumbling  lime 
of  error,  a  blast  of  air  can  overthrow  them.  The  rubbish  is  removed, 
bat  the  facts  of  science  remain.  Laws  of  ^nature  and  their  effects  can- 
not be  blown  away. 

The  positive  scientific  lecture  is  eminently  the  result  of  the  intellec- 
tual activity  of  mankind,  and  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  the 
basis  of  all  others,  instead  of  the.  heretofore  accepted  opinion,  that  the 
speculative  religious  and  the  experimental  political  ai*e  the  only  source 
and  only  basis  of  tlie  scientific  fruits  of  intellect. 

As  long  as  life  of  mankind  unfolded  itself  more  or  less  under  the  law 
of  crude  craft,  such  an  assumption  was  very  natural.  It  is  quite  as 
natural  that  the  social  lecture,  therefore,  presents  to  mankind,  as  a 
whole,  the  same  problems,  witU  a  few  exceptions,  for  solution,  which  it 
did  thousands  of  years  ago.  Development  of  intellect  of  mankind  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  to  solve  them  successfully.  As  mankind 
more  and  more  develops  its  intellect,  it  emancipates  itself  more  and 
more  from  the  Jaw  of  crude  craft,  and  is  more  and  more  acting  with  free 
volition  of  the  law  of  intellect.  What  has  been  heretofore,  and  is  to  a 
large  extent  in  our  day,  resulting  from  action  of  crafb  of  crude  elements 
(tf  civilization,  is  in  a  more  developed  intellectual  life  resulting  from  its 
free  volition  in  compliance  with  its  own  law.  The  slow  prepress  of 
science  was  th^  slow  process  of  growth  of  intellect.  The  marvellously 
quick  progress  of  science  in  modern  times  is  '^  maturing  intellect  nonr. 
i«hing  itself." 

Like  the  action  of  force  of  matter,  resulting  in  animated  exis: 
tetice,  was  called  forth  by  the  Almighty  "  Let  tliere  be  light,"  thus 
the  action  of  crude  elements  of  the  intellectual  life  of  mankind  received 
its  stimulating,  sustaining,  and  governing  impetus  by  the  Almighty 
-^Let  there  be  light"  illuminating  a  human  intellect,  enabling  it  to 
ooQceive  and  to  successfully  announce  the  law  of  the  sphere  of  evolu- 
tion of  human  intellect,  governing  the  life  of  mankind,  individually 
and  wholly,  to  result  in  organization  and  order  of  perfection  in  order  to 
produce  its  full  quota  of  effects,  according  to  the  law  of  the  universe. 

This  impetus  has  so  far  resulted  in  a  series  of  phases,  distinctly 
marked  in  the  life  of  mankind,  since  the  law  was  announced ;  each  sue* 
ceasive  phase  building  on  its  immediate  predecessor,  unfolding  in  each 
phase  more  developed  methods  of  assimilation  of  elements  of  civiliz%! 
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tion,  and  approaching  gradually,  but  surely,  the  true  basis — the  law  oi 
intellect,  as  proclaimed  on  Sinai. 

Science  cannDt  be  and  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  law  of  intellect. 

Therefore  we  substitute  the  scientific  lecture  as  the  basis  of  the 
social  lecture.  Those  portions  of  civilized  nations,  whose  intellects 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  power  intrenched  dogmatic  theories, 
are  compelled  by  the  stern  logic  of  facts  to  make  that  substitution. 

The  scientific  lecture  can  be  compared  to  the  wide-spreading  roots  of 
a  tree,  deeply  digging  itself  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Fierce  storms 
cannot  move  it,  for  it  rests  on  rocks  of  ages.  Continually  does  it 
absorb  from  earth  fresh  nourishment.  All  the  elejnents  of  material 
creation  contribute  to  its  life.  From  the  healthy  root  rises  a  powerful 
trunk,  from  which  spread  in  all  directions  limbs,  to  branch  off  again  in 
others,  until  the  branches  stretch  broad  and  high,  covered  with  ver- 
dant foliage,  bright  hued  blossoms,  and  luscious  fruits.  But,  alas !  often 
dark  birds  of  prey  pounce  on  them  from  their  hiding-places,  and  wan- 
tonly destroy  the  crowning  glory  of  the  tree ;  and,  hideous  to  behold, 
ugly  worms  creep  over  it  and  cover  the  foliage  and  blossoms  with 
repulsive  excrescences;  and  worms  attack  the  fruit  and  intrench  them- 
selves in  it,  to  absorb  and  to  fatten  on  its  juices.  And  the  fruit  decays^ 
the  blossoms  fade,  the  foliage  falls  off.  But  the  trunk  and  the  branches 
remain,  for  they  rest  on  a  healthy  foundation.  Winter  covers  it  with 
a  snowy  garment  of  death  ;  but  it  also  kills  the  worms,  and  drives  away 
the  dark  birds.  And  when  spring  inhales  the  breath  of  God,  it 
breathes  it  back  on  the  deadened  tree.  It  lives  again,  and  shoots  forth 
its  glory  of  foliage,  blossoms,  and  fruits,  but,  alas  !  also  birds  of  prey 
and  worms  again  attack  it. 

Were  the  tree  endowed  with  functions  to  recognize  the  laws  govern- 
ing its  existence ;  were  it  able  to  discover/  whence  the  dark  birds  of 
prey  and  worms  come,  their  mode  of  attack,  and  means  to  protect 
itself  against  them,  would  it  not  do  so?  If  the  tree,  were  it  thus 
endowed,  failed  to  do  so,  it  would  voluntarily  descend  from  the  majes- 
tic position  of  intellectual  activity  to  the  impassive  grade  of  unconscious 
existence,  that,  devoid  of  volition,  is  subject  to,  and  affected  by — the 
lowest  grade  of  brutish  animated  existence. 

Thanks  to  the  Architect  of  the  Universe,  mankind  is  beginning  to 
recognize  whence  come  the  dark  birds  of  prey  and  the  hideous  reptiles, 
crawling  over  its  rich  treasures,  killing  its  fruits,  and  leaving  only 
misery,  despondency,  and  immorality  in  their  track.  And  recognizing 
•  it,  its  intellectual  action  will  devise  means  to  protect  itself.  It  discov- 
ers truths  of  nature  to  guide  itself  by  them. 
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One  of  these  fundamental  truths  is,  that  the  gigantic  strides  of 
modeiTi  positive  science  is  the  natural  result  of  the  gradual  growth  of 
intellect;  that  huilding  ever  since  its  infancy,  slowly  but  surely,  on 
previous  results,  it  reached  the  high  place  which  it  now  occupies. 

This  truth  is  a  positive  denial  of  the  assumption  of  the  as  yet  domi- 
nant sectarian  creeds,  that  modem  science,  art,  and  civilization  sprang 
from  tliera  only,  and  are,  therefore,  evidence  of  the  truth  of  their 
theories. 

The  testimony  of  history,  embracing  lectures  of  matter  and  of  intel- 
lect, are  so  abundant  and  pointed  against  that  assumption,  that  only  a 
few  need  to  be  cited. 

That  fact  of  history — Israel  will  not  be  called  upon  to  give  evidence 

at  present,  as  it  will  be  treated  in  a  subsequent  chapter  of  this  essay. 

Greece  and  Rome  are  pointed  to.     Have  they  not  unfolded  scientific 

activity  ?    It  is  true,  and  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  that  their  positive 

sciences  were  in  infancy.     But  science,  even  in  infancy,  is  still  science. 

That  branch  of  positive  science,  construction  of  language,  had  reached 

that  exalted  state,  that  it  serves  modern  civilization  as  a  model  of 

strength  and  beauty.     Their  speculative  science,  philosophy,  and  the 

social  sciences,  government   and  jurisprudence,  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  those  of  modern  ages.     Who  will  say  that  they  resulted 

from  their   established  creed?     Who  will  say  that  the  self-claimed 

Divine  character  of  the  as  yet  dominant  creed  manifested  itself  by 

throwing  a  light,  unseen  and  silent,  for  centuries   previous   to   its 

advent  ? 

Has  the  dominant  creed  of  the  middle  ages  not  placed  its  foot  on 
science,  endeavoring  to  crush  it  ?  Is  not  the  last  syllabus  of  the  Pope 
a  reiteration  of  its  policy,  ever  since  it  had  a  policy  ?  Has  science  not 
advanced  in  spite  of  it  ? 

Are  not  the  orthodox  sectarian  creeds  compelled  to  view  the  rapid 
advance  of  positive  material  sciences  witb  fearful  apprehensions,  as 
they  undermine  their  supernaturalistic  foundations  ?  Will  science  set 
Tip  a  frontier  for  itself,  because  dogmatic  faith  wishes  it  to  ?  No !  It 
will  not.  Science  cares  not  for  theories.  It  only  takes  cognizance  of 
facts.  Whenever  Fact  and  Theory  come  in  conflict,  Fact  irrevocably 
conquers,  and  Theory  is  sooner  or  later  discarded  as  a  relic  of  barbar- 
ism and  ignorance. 

History  proves  that  whenever  the  established  dogmatic  creeds,  of 
-whatsoever  nature,  compelling  acceptance  of  its  theories  about  the  na- 
ture of  the  Deity  and  the  Hereafter,  used  the  word  "  Religion,"  as  a 
cloak  for  its  superatition  and  despotism,  it  obstructed  science  by  all 
the  means  within  its  power,  as  they  know  that   the  declarations  of 
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science  come  in  conflict  with  its  declared  dogmas,  while,  when  science 
was  unobstructed,  it  advanced  the  cause  of  true  religion. 

The  innate  religious  sentiment  in  mankind,  as  a  prominent  element 
of  civih'zation,  cannot  be  overlooked,  nor  arbitrarily  remain  unrecogniz- 
ed. It  is  sufficient  evidence  for  that  assertion,  when  we  behold  the 
diverse  religious  faiths  of  past  ages  and  of  modern  times  upheld  solely 
by  this  innate  feeling  of  veneration  for  a  Superior  Power.  Religion  is 
one  of  THE  MOST  VITAL  elements  to  advance  mankind  to  more 
and  more  perfected  social  organizations.  It  is  of  that  much  power  as 
an  element  of  civilization,  that  it  has  been  generally,  and  is  even  now, 
viewed  not  only  as  means,  but  also  as  the  subjective  point  of  individual 
and  social  life. 

But  whether  viewed  as  the  subject  of,  or  as  the  object — means  to 
unfold  social  life,  religion  cannot  any  more  be  considered  as  the  parent 
of  science.  "Whatever  views  mankind  has  heretofore  held,  and  mostly 
holds  even  now,  about  the  relation  of  science  to  religion,  this  fact  una- 
voidably forces  itself  on  our  conviction,  that  science  is  a  feeder  of  social 
life;  therefore,  religion,  whether  subject  or  object  of  social  life,  is 
either  the  eflect  of,  or  coequal  with  science.  If  it  is  its  subject,  then 
science  is  an  antecedent  cause  of  religion.  If  it  is  its  object,  then 
science  and  religion  are  coequal  means.  In  either  case  the  truths  of 
science  and  those  of  religion  must  be  in  complete  accord.  Whenever 
facts  of  science  come  in  conflict  with  theories  of  religion.  Theory  has 
to  yield  to  Fact. 

If  the  object  of  individual  and  of  social  life  is  to  reach  higher  planes 
of  moral  excellence — and  it  cannot  be  any  other — then  religion  is  one 
of  the  means,  as  is  science,  to  attain  that  result.  There  is  then  a  reci- 
procal action  between  those  means.  Science  is  influenced  by  religion, 
and  religion  is  influenced  by  science.  Science  guides  religion ;  it 
preserves  and  protects  it  from  superstition;  and  religion  guides  sci- 
ence ;  it  gives  it  that  consecration  that  alone  makes  its  results  of  any 
real  value  to  mankind.  From  the  reciprocal  action  of  science  and 
religion  the  normal  state  of  social  organizations  arises. 

Heretofore,  and  mostly  even  at  present  time,  the  distinctive  religious 
lecture  has  endeavored  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  Deity 
— what  God  is,  and  is  not ;  what  He  can  be,  and  what  He  cannot  be ; 
what  He  can  do,  and  what  He  cannot  do;  what  His  plans  are,  and 
what  His  plans  are  not.  So-called  theology  is  the  field  whence  the  dis- 
tinctive religious  lecture  draws  its  nourishment.  The  exnatural,  the 
nature  of  the  preceding  First  Cause,  and  the  sphere  of  the  ultimate 
subjective  point  of  material  existence,  are  its  realms  of  investigation. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  religious  lecture,  as  a  distinctive  class,  has 
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given  birth  to  those  ^oss  errors  and  snpei'stitions  that  mark  the  pages 
of  history  with  foul  blots  i  Leaving  the  sphere  of  the  natural  exiateuee 
of  mankind,  and  endeavoring  to  explore  realms  whose  laws,  conditions, 
and  scopes  it  could  not  even  faintly  anticipate,  it  was  bound  to  exact 
implicit  belief  in  its  declarations  without  offering  material  evidence. 
It  cannot  offer  any.  Those  of  science  it  rejects,  as  its  declarations  are 
in  conflict  with  it. 

Tlierefore,  the  religions  lecture,  as  a  distinctive  class,  is  the,  res^ult  of 
undeveloped,  crude  social  life.  As  mankind  advances,  it  will  merge 
that  part  of  the  religious  lecture,  "Thou  shalt  love  God,"  in  the  posi- 
tively scientific,  and  that  portion,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  in  the  social  lecture,  the  result  of  both  being  the  unfolding  of 
social  and  individual  life  according  to  laws  of  nature. 

Mankind  begins  to  recognize  this  fact ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  modem 
religious  lecture  to  retain  its  distinctive  badge  as  mediator  between 
earth  and  so-called  heaven,  and  to  repel  the  encroachments  of  the  scien- 
tific and  social  lectures  on  its  self-claimed  domains,  is  an  evidence  of  the 
awaking  of  mankind  to  a  knowledge  of  these  all-important  truths. 

The  companion  of  the  religious  lecture,  as  a  distinctive  class,  is  the 
modern  political  lecture.  Both  are  the  twin  relics  of  barbarism.  One 
represents  Church,  and  the  other  Capital — or  State.  Until'  within, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  recent  period,  Church  and  State  were  united. 
This  combination  was  the  result  of  an  effort  to  blend  elements  of  human 
life  into  one  whole — social  organization.  But  this  combination  was 
not  a  blending  of  all  elements  of  nature  according  to  its  laws,  but  a 
compromise  on  an  nnnatural  basis  between  only  two — that  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  and  of  the  necessity  of  sustaining  material  existence. 
The  third,  coequal  with  the  first,  and  superior  to  the  second,  namely, 
Heason,  was  omitted  from  this  treaty  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
Keason  was  considered  by  this  alliance  as  an  enemy  to  be  conquered, 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  both.  This  alliance  between  Superstition  and 
Despotism  could  not  and  did  not  endure.  It  produced  an  internal 
conflict.  Superstition  claimed  not  only  heaven  for  its  own  exclusive 
domain^  but  also  earth  as  its  footstool.  It  took  from  State  by  subtle 
ci'afi;  its  hard-earned  products,  and  promised  payment  for  it  in  heaven. 
Despotism  finally  rebelled  against  the  disproportionate  claims  of  super- 
stition, and  in  this  struggle  captive  Reason  liberated  itself.  Despotism 
had  to  resort  to  its  assistance  in  its  combat  with  Superstition.  In  the 
release  of  Heason,  Despotism  has  buried  itself,  but  it  prepared  also  the 
burial  of  Superstition. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  marks  that  epoch  in  history  that 
brought  mankind  back  to,  and  placed  it  on  the  outlines  of  its  true  basis 
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of  social  life ;  namely,  tlie  one  fostering  all  intellectual  forces  and  in- 
nate faculties  of  man,  to  have  coequal,  unobstructed  sway,  to  result  in 
that  which  history  demonstrates  has  not  yet  been  produced  in  mankind 
as  a  whole,  namely,  advance  in  morality. 

But,  while  the  Declaration  of  Independence  has  done  that,  it  could 
not  with  one  sweep  of  the  pen  remove  the  debris  of  barbarism.  It 
could  not  take  the  twin  relic,  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  send  them  to  all 
the  portions  of  mankind,  to  be  stuck  as  a  warning  at  their  gates.  To 
have  done  so,  it  would  have  had  to  cut  up  mankind  itself.  But  it  un- 
chained Reason ;  asserted  dignity  and  equality  of  rights  of  man  by  virtue 
of  birth;  it  furthered  the  advance  of  science;  it  placed  Religion  on  her 
true  basis.  Time  will  reinstate  Religion  fully  in  her  sphere,  in  accord 
with  her  twin  sister,  Science ;  and  mankind,  listening  to  the  sweet 
doctrines  of  faith  and  hope  of  religion,  will  behold  science  covered 
with  that  halo  that  will  fill  its  temples  with  the  Shechina,  and  make 
them  fountains  to  refresh  and  rejuvenate  the  noble  impulses  of  man, 
instead  of  the  dreary,  laborious  workshop  which  science  is,  when  its 
results  freeze  all  the  warm  sentiments  of  the  human  heart,  causing  man 
to  see  in  matter,  and  himself,  the  consummation  of  all  existing,  to  end 
in — ^nothingness. 

Recognizing  the  truth,  that  religion  is  a  guide  to  man  while  in  his 
material  existence,  preparatory  for  a  higher  sphere;  recognizing  that 
the  fostering  of  the  innate  religious  feeling  in  man  is  an  almost  absolute 
necessity ;  recognizing  that  religion,  in  order  to  form  a  bond  of  union 
of  all  mankind,  as  well  as  a  ladder  on  which  every  individual  human 
being  can  ascend  to  spiritual  spheres,  bringing  him  nearer  and  nearer 
to  his  Creator,  must  be  free  from  the  gross  errors  of  superstition  of  any 
and  every  kind,  it  is  evident  that  its  accord  with  the  acknowledged 
truths  of  science  is  an  unavoidable  requirement. 

Therefore  the  energies  of  the  social  organizations  of  mankind  ought 
to  be  directed  to  foster,  promote,  and  compel  by  all  means  the  advance 
of  positive  sciences  of  all  kinds.  Any  and  all  means  to  effect  that  pur- 
pose are  lawful,  as  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  carried  into  execu- 
tion. Only  the  incontrovertible  truths  of  science,  implanted  in  every 
individual,  arc  the  most  efficacious  antidotes  against  superstition  with 
its  lamentable  results." 

(To  bo  continnod.) 
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That  the  accentB  of  truth  lose  their  effect  from  the  lips  of  Indigence ; 
tliat  the  poor  man,  '^  charm  he  ever  so  wisely,"  is  destined  to  find  his 
wisdom  unnoticed,  and  his  counsels  disregarded,  or  else  accredited  to 
some  minion  of  fortune,  in  all  but  rank  and  wealth  immeasdrablj  his 
inferior — is  a  complaint  repeated  like  an  echo  from  generation  to 
generation  by  Poets,  Moralists,  and  Biographers  of  every  age  and  coun- 
try. Nevertheless,  could  the  complaint  be  said  to  have  proceeded  ex- 
clusively from  the  improsperous  votaries  of  science  and  literature ;  if 
the  needy  and  unfortunate  were  our  only  authorities  for  its  justice  ;  it 
might  perhaps  not  unplausibly  be  attributed  to  the  natural  quernlous- 
ness  of  distress,  aggravated  by  the  impatience  that  is  believed  to  char- 
acterize the  "  genus  irritabile  vatum."  But  what,  wlien  a  monarch 
scarcely  less  renowned  for  his  prosperity  than  for  his  pre-eminent  leani- 
ing  and  wisdom  vouches  for  the  truth  of  the  charge}  Under  what  pre- 
text can  we  i*eject  it  as  groundless,  when  we  have  it  recorded  as  a  fact, 
and  generalized  as  a  maxim,  by  One  whose  intellect  an  especial  ray  from 
heaven  had  enlightened  and  enlarged  ? — by  the  Man  who  having  sought 
for  wisdom  received  it  in  full  measure,  with  all  the  glories  of  this  world 
as  its  unsolicited  accompaniments?  So,  however,  it  is.  The  wisest  of 
men,  who  to  the  more  precious  treasures  of  knowljtjdge  added  wealth, 
empire,  and  tranquillity,  the  highly  favored  king  and  sage,  to  whom 
alone  among  the  children  of  men  were  vouchsafed  glory  withowt  danger, 
honor  without  conflict,  and  fame  for  which  no  tear  was  shed — he  it  is 
who,  still  speaking  to  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  says  : — "  This  advan- 
tage of  wisdom  have  I  also  observed  und^r  the  sun,  and  found  it  of 
great  importance.  Against  a  small  city,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
but  few,  there  came  a  great  king  who  besieged  it,  and  surrounded  it 
with  bulwarks.  Now  there  happened  to  be  in  it  a  poor  wise  man,  who 
alone,  by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the  city,  yet  no  one  ever  remembered 
that  poor  man ; — I  hence  concluded  that  wisdom  is  better  than  strength, 
notwithstanding  that  the  poor  man's  wisdom  is  despised,  and  his  words 
are  not  heard ;  whereas  the  words  of  the  wise,  so  mild,  ought  rather  to 
be  attended  to,  than  the  loud  noise  of  him  who  rules  over  fools."  * 

*  Bodes,  iz. 
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The  same  truth,  and  a  bimilar  lesson,  grounded  on  facts  of  the  same 
import,  are  not  obscurely  intimated  even  in  Pagan  M3'thology.  Mi- 
nerva, the  emblem  of  influencive  and  commanding  Wisdom^  is  still 
represented  with  a  golden  belt,  to  show  that  they  who  would  instruct 
mankind  must  commence  by  attracting  them ;  or  that  wisdom  in  its 
own  form  and  essence  is  but  a  feeble  magnet  for  the  sensualized  many^ 
and  needs  the  lure  of  outward  embellishment  to  bring  them  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  In  the  like  spirit,  the  mythologists  bestowed 
on  her  a  shield  and  a  spear,  as  not  less  necessary  for  her  own  defence 
than  useful  for  the  protection  of  her  votaries ;  and  thus  to  indicate  that 
even  celestial  truth  can  make  but  few  and  scanty  conquests,  if  it  have 
not  worldl3'  power  and  dominion  for  its  pioneer  and  ally. 

For  it  is  not  in  the  instance  of  individuals  only,  that  merit  is  obscured 
by  adveraity.  The  same  prejudice  equally  affects  the  collective  wisdom 
of  nations,  which  is  admitted  and  admired  no  longer  than  the  respective 
States  flourish.  Sages  may  still  arise  to  tend  the  sacred  lamps  of 
knowledge  and  science,  but  tlieir  light  shines  as  in  a  cavern,  no  longer 
beheld  from  afar.  The  literary  celebrity  of  a  people  perishes,  or  at 
least  closes,  with  the  power  and  independence  of  the  State :  and  in  no 
nation  has  this  truth  been  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the  un- 
happy descendants  of  Israel. 

This  nation,  by  universal  adn>ission,  one  of  the  most  ancient  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  that  amidst  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  and  under 
the  most  grinding  oppressions,  has  still  preserved  its  nationality — a  na- 
tion which  was  already  in  possession  of  some  of  the  most  useful  arts 
and  sciences,  when  those  to  whom  their  invention  is  generally  ascribed 
were  either  immereed  in  barbarity,  or  just  emerging  from  it — a  nation 
that  can  boast  of  so  many  valiant  kings,  so  many  heroes,  so  many 
learned  men,  and  of  so  noble  an  origin — and,  above  all,  a  nation  whose 
sacred  writings  have  conferred  such  solid  and  lasting  benefits  on  all 
those  that  have  perused  them  with  due  attention,  and  which  writings 
still  continue  to  give  cons6lation  to  millions  of  the  human  race — this 
nation  was  no  sooner  vanquished  and  driven  from  the  land  of  its  fore- 
fathers, than  its  wisdom  and  learning  became  equally  despised. 

True  it  is,  that  by  one  of  those  mysterious  ways  of  Providence  which 
the  human  mind  cannot  fathom,  it  was  so  ordained,  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  injustice — nay,  I  might  say,  the  ingratitude— of  IsraePs  oppres- 
fiOFB,  those  transcendent  truths  which  the  most  important  of  their 
records  contain  should  not  be  lost,  nor  remain  unknown  to  the  most 
civilized  part  of  the  world.  The  sacred  volumes  were  translated,  read, 
and  admired.  As  for  the  rest  of  Jewish  learning,  much  of  it  was 
involved  in  the  general  ruin ;  and  that  portion  which  is  still  locked  up 
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in  their  ancient  books,'known  by  the  names  of  the  Jerxtsalem  and 
Babylonian  TalmiAda^  Taaephtoij  Siphriy  Medrashim^  and  in  many 
otlier  works  of  equal  antiquity,  was  for  ages  solely  confined  to  the 
Jews;  who  not  only  held,  as  it  was  fit  and  natural  they  should,  these 
writings — "  the  stars  of  the  evening  twilight  of  their  race" — in  rever- 
ential esteem,  but  regarded  them  with  a  veneration  bordering  upon 
Bapei*stition.  To  them,  this  uninspired  portion  of  their  ancient  literar 
tare  became  the  source  of  much  and  extensive  good,  intermingled  with 
many  and  serious  evils— evils  not  owing  to  the  works  themselves,  as 
has  erroneously  been  supposed,  but  to  misdirected  industry  and 
misguided  zeal.  They  employed,  nay,  almost  exhausted  their  intellects 
to  explain  them ;  and  tliey  perused  them  with  a  diligence  unprecedented, 
and  which  might  have  been  deemed  exemplary,  had  it  not  too  often 
and  too  generally  excluded  studies  more  important  and  more  sacred. 
As  for  other  nations,  the  very  existence  of  those  works  was  scarcely 
known  to  them ;  and  they  despised  the  sons  of  Abraham  too  cordially 
to  concern  themselves  about  their  learning. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  Eeformation,  that  the  literati  of  £urope 
b^an  to  apply  themselves  with  any  degree  of  industry  to  Jewish  liter- 
ature. But  as  that  important  event,  though  it  swept  away  much 
supei'stition  from  the  human  mind,  and  unloosed  and  relaxed  the  cords 
of  mental  bondage  for  a  large  and  important  portion  of  the  civilized 
world,  did  not  sensibly  improve  the  unfortunate  condition  of  the  poor 
Jewd; — as  they  were  still  oppfessed^  persecuted,  and  despised,  it  is  not 
at  all  sui'prising  that  most  of  the  learned  of  those  times  should  have 
perused  the  ancient  productions  of  the  Babbis  with  the  prejudices 
which  they  had  imbibed  from  their  infano}',  and  for  which  the  defects 
and  weaknesses  they  detected  in  these  works,  and  which  the  peculiarity 
of  type  and  character  rendered  more  glaring,  furnished  the  pretext,  and 
prejudices  opposite  to  their  own  supplied  the  provocation.  Contempt 
was  thus  barbed  by  resentment:  and  alas!  to  few  or  none  did  the 
reflection  occur,  that  they  were  the  inevitable,  and  therefore  venial 
prejudices  of  men  embittered  by  persecution,  and  whose  very  miseries, 
consecrated  by  ancient  prophecies,  gave  them  importance  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  added  the  pangs  of  recollection  and  the  ranklings  of  insulted 
pride  to  the  sense  of  wrongs  and  cruelties  which  no  man  of  common 
humanity  can  even  rectdj  and  not  justify,  by  his  own  sympathy,  the 
detestation  which  the  sufierers  must  have  felt  towards  the  authors  and 
instruments.  '^  Bes  sacra  est  miseria."  Kever  was  this  sentiment  of 
the  Boman  Philosopher  more  applicable,  never  was  it  less  applied,  than 
to  the  unfortunate  descendants  of  Israel.  Oppression  and  iniquitous 
laws  entailed  poverty  on  them.     Poverty  and  insecurity,  the  necessity 
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of  a  shifting,  ambulatoiy,  and  almost  Iiomeless  life.  The  natural  effects 
of  injustice  and  contumely  were  cited  as  their  justification;  and  they 
who  should  have  reversed  the  decree,  gave  it  sanction  and  solemnity. 
The  gall  of  the  vulgar  filled  the  vials  of  scorn,  and  the  learned  emptied 
them  on  the  head  of  the  victim!  And  to  the  utmost  bounds  which 
their  own  creed  permitted,  the  contempt  felt  for  the  existing  race 
was  extended  (alas!  not  transferred)  to  the  productions  of  their 
ancestors  indiscriminately. 

To  such  an  extent  did  this  ill-grounded  contempt  proceed,  that  the 
learned  Mr.  Wotton  complained  that  in  his  time — "  Talmndic  learning 
had  fallen  into  such  disrepute,  that  those  who  busied  themselves  in 
such  studies  had  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  so  doing !  "  * 

Above  a  century  has  elapsed  since  that  observation  was  made,  and 
Talmndic  learning,  so  far  from  having  gained  in  reputation,  has  sunk 
into  still  greater  neglect.  Knowledge  in  general  has,  indeed,  since 
tliat  period,  made  great  and  rapid  strides.  Her  industrious  votaries 
have,  with  a  zeal  that  cannot  be  sufficiently  applauded,  extended  her 
empire  far  and  wide.  They  have  explored  the  mines  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, and  opened  sources  of  information  totally  unknown  to  their 
predecessors.  But  the  Talmud,  that  vast  and  miscellaneous  work,  so 
venerable  from  its  antiquity,  so  interesting  from  the  important  subjects 
of  which  it  treats,  and  so  curious  from  the  variety  of  knowledge  it  con- 
tains— this,  as  well  as  many  other  interesting  Hebrew  works,  finds  no 
friendly  hand  to  rescue  it  from  oblivion.  Few  of  the  learned  think  it 
worth  their  while  to  examine  it  with  any  critical  skill ;  and  the  few 
that  at  all  deign  to  notice  it,  seldom  do  it  without  an  epithet  of  derision 
or  scorn. 

Nor  is  this  neglect  confined  to  the  circle  where  difference  of  descent 
and  creed  render  it  at  least  intelligible.  The  descendants  themselves  of 
the  sages  to  whom  we  owe  these  treasures  of  Hebrew  Literature, — they 
whose  forefathei's  regarded  these  volumes  with  a  reverence  that  erred 
only  in  its  excess,  and  through  a  passionate  gratitude,  which  in  a  more 
favored  race  would  have  incurred  no  harsher  censure  than  that  of  pa- 
triot partiality,  had  allowed  no  appeal  from  their  authority,  no 
questioning  of  their  contents — ^alas !  even  of  these  the  far  greater  part 
know  the  Talmud  only  by  name.  The  faithful  satellite  of  the  inspired 
code  which,  with  reflected  light,  guided  their  ancestors  through  the 
gloom  and  the  rugged  path,  remains  in  eclipse  even  for  these,  by  the 
shadow  of  their  own  neglect  and  degenerate  indifference. 

Like  the  luminary,  indeed,  from  which  I  have  drawn  my  metaphor, 

*  Wotton*8  MiBceUaneons  DiaooniBes,  eta 
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the  Talmud  is  "  a  spotted  orb ; "  and  that  which  I  have  described  as  an 
eclipse,  some  of  my  readers  may  consider  as  its  vxme^  nay,  may  inter- 
pret the  dimness  and  decay  of  its  fame  as  a  happy  omen,  the  effect  and 
symptom  of  a  stronger  light  arising.  But  the  more  I  reflect,  and  tlie 
more  heedfully  I  look  around  me,  the  less  am  I  disposed  to  partake  in 
their  inferences  or  their  anticipation.  If  a  light  it  at  all  deserves  to  be 
called,  it  is  the  suddefi  glare  of  an  expiring  torch-^generally  succeeded 
by  total  darkness.  Or,  to  use  a  yet  more  appropriate  simile,  it  is  the 
light  of  a  burning  heap  of  combustibles,  consuming  and  destroying  the 
materials  on  which  it  feeds.  What,  if  by  neglecting  the  uninspired, 
such  men  were  also  to  neglect  the  inspired  writings  ?  What,  if  by  for* 
saking  the  religion  of  their  forefathere,  they  were  equally  to  despise  all 
other  religions  ? — and,  ceasing  to  be  Jews,  they  should  become  Atheists? 
Would  this  be  desirable?  And  yet,  that  this  is  the  case  with  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  that  turn  their  backs  on  the  wisdom  of  their 
ancestors,  sad  experience  teaches  us.  Such  men  generally  begin  (atler 
having  first  picked  up  the  garbage  of  modern  learning)  with  laughing, 
in  conjunction  with  injudicious  or  infidel  writers,  at  what  they  call 
Rabbinical  Absurdities,  and  end  with  despising  the  word  of  God. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misuudei*stood.  It  would  grieve  me  even 
to  be  suspected  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  promiscuous  accusation. 
No,  no  one  is  more  convinced  than  the  writer  of  these  pages,  that  Israel 
still  contains,  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  many  members,  who 
— equally  free  from  that  daring  spirit  of  innovation  which  fain  would 
tear  up  everything  sacred  and  venerable,  without  substituting  aught 
that  is  useful,  as  from  the  deadening  influence  of  bigotry,  which  has 
converted  the  enlivening  precepts  of  the  divine  law  into  a  baneful  heap 
of  rubbish,  consisting  of  uilly  customs  and  unmeaning  ceremonies — are 
still  animated  with  a  laudable  zeal  for  their  religion ;  and  whose  genu- 
ine piety,  virtue,  and  knowledge  reflect  the  greatest  honor  on  their 
respective  communities.  But  admitting  this  to  its  full  extent,  it  can- 
not be  denied — and  why  should  it  be  concealed — that  the  demon  of 
infidelity  is  making  strong  and  bold  approaches  on  the  precincts  of 
Judaism ;  nay,  that  he  has  already  surprised  and  carried  off  many  a 
lamb  from  the  once  chosen  flock  of  Israel. 

The  fact  is  certain.  There  are  few  whose  own  experience  cannot 
supply  some  instance  in  proof.  But  what  shall  we  assign  as  the  cause  ? 
To  what  is  it  attributable?  To  the  neglect  of  the  Talmud  ? — I  am  too 
well  aware  of  the  incredulous  and  contemptnous  smile,  which  it  would 
provoke,  to  hazard  the  assertion.  But  to  the  causes  that  produced  the 
neglect  of  this  and  other  relics  of  Hebi*ew  learning,  and  to  the  neglect 
itself  as  a  secondary  and  conspiring  cause,  I  do  venture  to  attribute 
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this  frightful  *  phenomenon — a  tendency  to  the  rejection — for  disboh'ef 
is  rejection — of  their  «ole  remaining  honor  in  the  eyes  of  nations,  of  the 
one  splendid  pi*ivilege  wliich  tlie  world  could  not  rend  from  them,  and 
which  even  their  oppreesora  admitted  and  revered.  Far  be  it  from 
rae,  however,  to  deny,  that  this  iinjnst  depreciation  of  those  writings 
may,  in  part,  be  explained  as  a  revulsion  from  the  opposite  extreme  of 
an  undue  and  excessive  veneration.  It  is  too  true,  that  generally,  and 
for  too  long  a  period,  the  Jewish  people  placed  them,  practically  thongh 
not  avowedly,  too  nearly  on  a  level  with  Revealed  Truth ;  and  the 
well-merited  fame  of  a  host  of  wise  and  learned  men,  who  never  made 
the  least  pretence  to  inspiration,  and  who,  if  it  had  been  attributed  to 
them,  would  have  repaid  the  flattery  with  an  anathema,  expiates,  be- 
hind the  veil  of  oblivion  or  discredit,  the  superstition  and  servility  of 
their  bigoted  admirers. 

The  facts  and  circumstances  which  I  have  here  brought  together, 
as  the  causes  and  the  occasions  of  the  present  low  estimate  of  ancient 
Hebrew  Literature,  are  sufliciently  powerful,  though  their  operation 
has  been  for  the  greater  part  indirect  and  gradual.  They  have  not, 
however,  been  left  unaided  by  hostile  agents  of  more  open  chai*acter. 
The  Talmud  has  not  been  wholly  overlooked  or  forgotten.  There  is  a 
set  of  writers  who  profess  to  have  studied  its  contents ;  but  who  (if  we 
may  judge  by  their  writings)  must  have  read  it  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  preventing  or  destroying  the  wish  to  do  the  same  in  all 
other  men.  They  took  it  up  to  find  out  reasons  and  justifications  for 
the  hatred  and  contempt  which  they  had  felt  towai'ds  it  by  anticipa- 
tion, and  as  the  overflow  of  tlie  emotions  which  they  had  previously 
fostered  against  the  writers  as  Jews  and  Rabbis.  Under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  feelings,  and  with  this  as  their  predominant  motive,  they 
commenced  their  researches;  and,  without  considering  the  distant 
ages  in  whidi  the  Talmud  was  composed, — the  state  of  the  Jews  at 
those  remote  periods — the  character  of  the  nations  amongst  whom  it 
was. their  unhappy  lot  to  dwell — the  opinions  of  tlie  learned  of  those 
times,  and  their  peoiiliar  style  of  writing, — they  perused  that  vast 
woi*k,  or  ocean  of  learning,  as  it  is  not  improperly  called,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  production  of  one  day,  and  that  their  own.    Every  silly  say- 

*  ThiB  18  no  exaggexaied  phxaie :  and  in  addressing  the  posterity  of  the  patriarohs  on 
sach  a  theme,  well  may  I  avail  myself  of  woids  held  sacred  by  their  fellow-dtizenB,  not 
of  their  race,  while  I  repeat  Uie  assertion,  that  a,  Hebrew  infidel,  an  infidel  among  the 
**  Israelites  to  whom  pertaineth  the  adoption,  and  the  glozy,  and  the  covenants, "  and  to 
whom  ^'  were  oommitted  the  Orades  of  God*^ — the  only  open  eye  of  the  world,  when  all 
the  rest  of  mankind  had  davkness  for  their  portion,  or  the  light  of  dreams — ^is  indeed  a 
frightful,  a  portentous  phenomenon  I 
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ing,  every  absurd  opinion,  was  laid  hold  of  with  rapture,  and  exhibited 
as  a  specimen  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Talraudista.  The  numerous  alle- 
gorical expressions  and  stories,  with  which  those  ancient  writings 
abound,  were  taken  in  their  striet  literal  sense.  The  many  fictions, 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  moral  or  philosophical 
truth,  were  made  the  standard  of  what  the  Rabbis  actually  thought  or 
believed.  Every  witty  saying,  every  jeu  cCeaprit  was  considered  as  a  ' 
serious  expressioa ;  and  its  authors  were  blamed  for  assertions  made  in 
the  moment  of  mirth,  or  uttered  only  by  way  of  jest 

Unable  with  all  their  industry  to  produce  a  sufdcient  stock  of  absur- 
dities, these  writers  kindly  pressed  some  of  the  productions  of  the  later 
Babbis — whose  foolish  dreams  the  ancient  Insti*uctors  of  Israel  would 
themselves  have  treated  with  contempt — into  their  service;  and  con- 
founded their  wild  notions  with  the  opinions  of  their  truly  pious  ances- 
tors. By  such  and  similar  means  tliey  accumulated  a  mass  of  writings 
quite  suificient,  if  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  they  represent  them,  to 
throw  the  greatest  discredit  upon  that  important  work. 

That  such  a  procedure  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  unfair,  every 
impartial  and  honest  mind  will  readily  admiL  For  what  opinion  can 
we  have  of  the  man  who  should  discover  notliing  in  the  sun  but  its 
dark  spots ;  or  who,  in  viewing  a  flourishing  rose-bush,  should  perceive 
nothing  but  its  thorns? 

Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  these  Talmiidical  detractors  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  conduct  of  a  person  who,  being  admitted  into  an  exten- 
sive garden,  should,  instead  of  regaling  himself  with  its  variegated 
productions,  deliberately  walk  about,  ^nd  busy  himself  with  picking  up 
every  worthless  pebble,  withered  fruit,  and  noxious  weed ;  and,  having 
loaded  himself  with  as  much  rubbish  as  he  could  carry,  turn  round  to 
the  proprietor,  and  scornfully  exclaim,  ^'  Look,  Sir  I  look  at  the  pre- 
cious productions  of  your  garden!" — Might  not  the  proprietor  with 
justice  reply,  "Sir,  tliat  weeds  grow  in  my  garden  may  be  true ;  for  in 
what  garden  planted  by  human  hands  do  they  not  grow?  Sut,  surely, 
this  is  no  enviable  taste,  which,  amidst  the  many  and  various  fruits  and 
flowers  produced  here,  leads  you  to  notice  these  alone;  even  though 
•they  were  indeed  what  you  supposed  them  to  be.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  fact.  In  that  plant,  which  your  hasty  and  undiscerning 
prejudice  regards  as  a  weed,  there  is  a  hidden  virtue  which  strikes 
not  every  beholder.  Of  this  apparently  withered  fruit,  you  need  but 
remove  the  external  covering,  and  you  will  find  it  delicious.  These 
pebbles,  too,  require  only  a  little  polishing,  and  their  genuine  lustre 
will  soon  appear." 

To  enumerate  all  the  various  misrepresentations  of  the  writers  who 
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have  aimed  their  venomous  shafts  at  the  poor  Kabbis  and  their  literary 
productions,  would  require  volumes.  However,  to  enable  the  general 
reader  to  form  his  own  conclusions  on  the  subject,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  illustrate  the  preceding  remarks  by  a  few  examples. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  state  and  condition  of  the  progenitor  of 
mankind,  his  mental  capacity  and  intellectual  acquirements,  were  fa- 
vorite topics  of  discussion  amongst  the  learned  of  almost  every  age ; 
and  that,  whilst  some  have  bent  the  father  of  the  human  race  down  to 
the  earth,  and  reduced  him  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  others  have  rais- 
ed him  to  the  skies,  and  given  him  an  angelic  nature.  That  the  learn- 
ed Hebrews  should  have  exercised  their  thoughts  on  the  sanqe  subject, 
is  no  more  strange  than  that  they  should  have  expressed  those  thoughts 
in  the  language  of  metaphor  and  allegory,  the  favorite  medium  of 
oriental  philosophers.  Now  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  Kabbis 
that  since  according  to  Scripture  every  created  being  was  produced  in 
its  perfect  state,  Adam  must  likewise  have  come  from  the  hand  of  the 
Divine  Maker  in  the  most  perfect  state;  not  only  as  far  as  regarded 
physical  capabilities,  but  also  mental  powers,*  and  that  consequently 
his  intellectual  endowments  must  have  been  proportionally  great.  This 
opinion  they  convoyed  in  terms  which  appear  hyporbolical,t  because 
it  is  overlooked  that  they  are  figurative,  by  saying  that  Adam  reached 
from  earth  to  heaven  : — i,  e.  his  being,  joining  the  earthly  with  the 
celestial,  had  the  animal  as  its  base,  and  the  angelic  as  its  capital ;  or, 
that  the  man  in  his  past  perfection  was  framed  to  ascend  from  nature 
to  nature's  God. 

To  intimate  that  man  is  omnivorous^  that  the  strength,  pliability  of 
his  frame,  and  his  peculiar  organization  enable  him  to  dwell  in  every 
situation  and  in  every  clime,  they  said — ^Hhqt  the  dust  from  which 
Adam  was  formed  was  collected  from  every  part  of  the  earth?^  X 

To  express  man's  twofold  nature,  the  duplex  homOy  namely,  the 
spiritual  and  the  material,  they  said — "  tha4i  Adam  was  an  OJ'^ain'is* 
Androgynes  "§  (a  man-woman):  the  former  indicative  of  the  soul,  on 
account  of  its  superiority  and  vigor;  the  latter  representing  the  pas- 
sions, desires,  and  propensities,  on  account  of  their  fascinating  allure- 
ments. 


*AU  the  works  of  the  Creation,  says  Babbi  Joshuah  ben  Leyi,  were  prodnoed  'jnsipa 
in  their  stature,  cms  with  their  respectire  share  of  knowledge,  na  1^1382  and  in  thdr 
fairest  form.     Treatise  Cholin. 

f  Rabbi  Jochonan  expressed  his  opinion  on  this  subject  in  plainer  language ;  for  he 
said  that  Adam  and  Eye  were  brought  into  existence,  d'^*iC99  pa  like  peiBons  of  the  age 
of  twenty. 

X  T.  Sanhedrin.  §  Medrash  Babba. 
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To  e^cpress  the  result  of  tliis  twofold  combination,  they  said  that 
^^  Adam  had  two  faces  ;  one  turning  to  theEast^  ilie  other  to  the  West.'^ 
That  is  to  say,  the  one  (the  spiritual  nature)  is  turned  towards  the 
source  of  light  and  knowledge;  the  other  (the  material)  is  inclined  to* 
wards  the  regions  of  darkness ;  the  abode  of  sensuality  and  debase- 
ment. 

Further,  they  said  that  when  ^^  Adam  lay  down^  his  head  rested  in 
the  Eaet^  and  his  feet  in  the  Westy  *  By  which  they  meant,  that 
though  by  our  first  parents'  transgressions,  or  their  fall,  as  it  is  called, 
man's  nature  was  deteriorated,  yet  it  was  not  changed  in  kind: — hi» 
bead  (liis  superior  nature)  still  resting  in  the  East — the  source  of  light ; 
whilst  his  feet  (his  inferior  nature)  turn  towards  the  West. 

Such  were  the  real  opinions  of  tlte  ancient  Hebrews.  But  their 
traducers,  either  through  ignorance  or  malevolence,  taking  their  words 
in  their  most  literal  sense,  unUushingly  tell  us  that  the  Sages  of  Israel 
ielieved  that  Adam  w^as  a  most  gigantic  two-headed  monster — nay^ 
wonderful !  that  he  was  a — ^Hermaphrodite ! 

The  Talmudists  have  been  reproached  for  asserting,  that" Seven f 
things  existed  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  world ;  namely,  Isrady  the 
Zaw^  Hell^  Paradise^  UeperUa/nce^  the  Throne  of  Glory ^  and  the  naaru 
qf  the  Messiah.^^  X  Strange  as  this  assertion  appears,  it  is  yet  not  more 
80  than  what  Aristotle  has  affirmed  concerning  a  commonwealth.  For, 
if  my  memory  does  not  deceive  me,  he  says,  in  his  Politics — "  Tha4  a 
commonweaUk  is  prior  by  nature  to  each  individual.'*'*  Now,  might  we 
not  naturally  ask — How  is  it  possible  for  a  commonwealth,  which  ift 
nothing  but  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  to  exist  prior  to  the  members 
that  compose  it  ? — Aristotle  must,  therefore,  have  been  a  fool !  O I  «o — 
may,  perhaps,  the  deriders  of  Rabbinical  learning  say ;  Aristotle  was  a 
philosopher;  all  that  he  meant  to  assert  was  this :  "  That  nature  (here 
contemplated  as  a  mind  or  intelligence)  has  always  some  end  in  view,  to 
attain  which  she  employs  the  best  means.  Now  ideally^  or  in  relation 
to  the  divine  Artist,  the  end  or  purpose  is  the  first ;  the  whole  series  ot 
operations  by  which  it  is  realized  being  the  consequent  of  the  end,  hence 
entitled  the  final  cause.  And  since,  according  to  Aristotle's  opinion^ 
man  is  by  nature  a  social  being,  destined  to  live  in  society,  where,  by 
proper  discipline,  he  may  advance  from  a  mere  animal  or  savage  into 
a  moral  and  intellectual  being;  It  follows  that  society,  in  which  man 
was  to  receive  his  moral  perfection,  must,  in  the  intention  of  nature, 

*  Mediaah  Babba. 

f  The  MedzaBh  reckonB  only  9ix;  Israel  formingr  one  of  the  nnmber.     The  Talmud 
reokons  seven^  and  instead  of  /^rcM^sul^Btitates  the  TempU, 
X  Talmud  T.  Peflaohim :  Nedarim :  Pirke  R.  Eliezer. 

Vol.  IL— 15 
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have  been  prior  to  tlie  individuals  that  were  to  compose  it"   Now, 
granting  that  this  was  tlie  meaning  of  Aristotle — since  it  is  an  undoubt- 
ed truth,  that  intellect  acts  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  mechanical  opera- 
tion— or,  as  a  Hebrew  poet  has  so  well  expressed  it,  "  nneno^  ncjc  q^o 
nVnn  The  last  in  operation  is  the  first  in  ihoughV'^ — mo  may  still  rea- 
sonably urge,  that  since  it  is  admitted  \\\^i  society  itself  was  only  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  man's  advancement  to  moral  and  intellectual  perfect- 
ibility, it  follows  that  a  standard,  or  the  idea  of  that  perfection,  must, 
in  the  intention  of  nature,  have  been  even  prior  to  society.    Further, 
since  society  cannot  exist  without  laws,  nor  can  laws  be  efficient  witk- 
out  rewards  and  punishments— and  rewards  smd punishments  imply* 
Revoarder  and  Pnnisher.  or  a  Tribunal^  where  those  rewards  and  pan- 
ishments  are  to  be  awarded — then  all  these  must  also  have  entered  in 
the  intentions  of  nature.     Now  this  is  exactly  what  the  Rabbis  have 
said.     They  knew,  as  well  as  Aristotle;  that  man  is  by  nature  social; 
destined  by  his  Maker  to  live  in  society,  whei-e  alone  he  could,  by  his 
own  efforts,  arrive  at  moral  and  intellectual  perfectibility ;  and  that, 
consequently,  an  idea  of  that  society  must  have  existed  in  the  Divine 
mind  prior  to  the  formation  of  man.     This  they  indicated  by  saying 
that  Israel^  or  the  Temple*  existed  before  the  creation  of  the  world: 
and,  surely,  no  one  can  blame  them  for  having  considered  their  own 
Commonwealth  as  the  best  model  of  society.     But  since,  as  we  have  be- 
fore observed,  society  cannot  exist  without  laws,  nor  can  laws  be  effi- 
cient without  rewards  and  punishments,  and  these  cannot  be  conceived 
without  an  executive  power,  they  concluded  that  these  must  also  have 
existed  in  the  Divine  mind  :  and  this  they  indicated  by  the  words,  the 
Law^  HeU^  Paradise^  and  the  Throne  of  Glory  ;  i.  e.  the  holy  seat  of 
judgment.     Further,  considering  the  Divine  Being  not  only  as  the 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth,  but  as  the  Father  of  Mercies,  '^whodi- 
ligkteth  not  in  the  death  of  the  wicked^  hut  in  his  returning  from.  Am 
toay*,  so  that  he  may  live^^^'f  they  included  repentance  in  the  list  of 
pre-existing  things.     Finally,  as  all  these  were  only  so  many  great 
means  for  a  still  greater  purpose,  namely,  the  perfectibility  of  human 
nature,  they  justly  concluded  that  an  idea  of  that  perfectibility  mast 
have   existed   in  the  Divine  mind :  and   this  they   indicated  by  the 
words  the  name^  i.  e,  the  essential  characteristic,   of  the  Messiah—^ 
Being  who,  according  to  their  belief,  was  to  possess  everything  that 
could  adorn  and  dignify  human  nature. 

*  It  has  been  obsorved  in  a  preceding  note,  that  the  Talmud  sabstitates  the  Temple  for 
Itreui.  But  thia  amoonta  to  the  same  ;  as  it  ia  weU  known  that  the  Temple  waa  oon- 
Bidered  as  the  point  of  union  of  the  Jewish  State. 

fBuk. 
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These  sentiments,  worthy  of  Plato^  have  yet  been  decried  as  rab- 
binical reveries,  and  their  authore  even  arraigned  of  impiety!  —  on  no 
better  grounds  than  what  the  detractors  theniBelves  supplied,-  by  wan- 
tonly imposing  their  own  literal  sense  on  expressions  evidently,  and 
(but  by  motive  or  dulness)  unmistdkahly^  figurative. 

With  the  same  candor  have  these  literary  traducers  treated  the 
philosophical  opinions  of  the  Talmudist. 

liabba^  the  grandson  of  Chana^  in  order  to  communicate  to  his 
readei's  the  surprising  fact  concerning  the  luminous  appearance  of  tlie 
sea  (observed  with  admiration  by  most  navigators,  and  so  beautifully 
described  by  my  friend,  Mr.  S.  T.  Coleridge),*  and  to  express  the 
wonders  of  God,  who,  by  the  divine  ray  with  which  he  animated  man, 
has  enabled  him  to  subdue  the  raging  billows  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a 
few  plonks  and  stick'if — related  the  following  allegorical  tale  : — 

"  Those  that  travel  on  the  sea  have  told  me,  that  on  the  head  of  the 
wave  which  threatens  destruction  to  the  ship,  there  appear  sparks  of ' 
white  "fire ;  that  they  beat  it  (the  sea)  with  sticks,  on  which  is  written 
the  name  of  the  Almighty,  and  it  rests,  or  is  subdued."  f  Further,  to 
explain  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  he  invented  the  following  narrative : 
— "An  Arabian  merchant  said  to  me:  'Come,  and  I  will  show  thee 
where  heaven  and  earth  join.'  I  took  my  bread-basket,  and  put  it 
into  the  window  of  the  firmament.  I  then  said  my  prayere,  which  1 
finished  in  due  time.  Then  I  looked  for  my  basket,  but  found  it  not. 
*  What ! '  said  I  to  the  merchant,  '  are  there  thieves  iji  this  place  ? ' '  No,' 
answered  he,  '  it  is  the  heavenly  sphere  that  turns  about  which  took  it 
along  with  it.  Wait  till  to-morrow,  at  the  precise  time,  and  thou  wilt 
find  thy  basket  again.'  "  J  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  grandson 
of  Chana  accounted  for  the  phenomenon  by  supposing,  accoixling  to  the 
Ptoletnaic  system,  that  the  heavens  turned  round  the  earth.  But  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  by  the  expression,  "  Come^  and  I  will  show  tJiee 
where  heaA)en  and  earth  meet^^  he  intimated  that  the  phenomenon  may 
be  explained  in  two  ways ;  either  in  the  nanner  just  stated,  or  on  the 
Pythagorean  system  of  the  earth's  turning  on  its  own  axis :  §  for  the 


*  A  beautiful  white  cloud  of  foam,  at  momently  intervals,  coursed  by  the  side  of  ^e 
▼essel  with  a  roar,  and  little  stars  of  flame  danced  and  sparkled  and  went  out  in  it :  and 
erery  now  and  then  light  detachments  of  this  white  oloud-like  foam  darted  off  from 
the  yessers  side,  each  with  its  own  small  oonstellatlon,  over  the  sea,  and  sooured  out 
of  sight  like  a  Tartar  troop  over  a  wilderness. — Biographia  Literaria,  vol.  iL 

\  Talmud,  Baba  Bathra.  %  T.  Baba  Bathra. 

g  That  the  Talmudiste  were  not  unacquainted  with  that  i^ystem,  appears  from  their 
saying,  that  *itin  btai  T\Zp  bs^a — *^  The  sphere  is  immoYable,  but  the  planet  turns.''—- 

Treatise  Pesaohim. 
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disappearance  and  reappearance  of  the  fictitious  basket  would  take 
place  on  either  supposition. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is  surely  nothing  so  very  extravagant  ia 
either  of  the  preceding  stories,  to  justify  the  derision  with  which  they 
have  been  cited  by  modern  writers,  who  would  fain  persuade  their 
readers  tha,t  the  ancient  sages  of  Israel  believed  that  the  violent  rage 
of  the  sea  can  be  subdued  by  striking  its  tremendous  billows  with  sticks 
— that  the  sky  and  earth  touch  each  other — and  that  there  are  windows 
in  heaven,  in  which  bread-baskets  may  be  placed ! 

Further :  the  Talmudists,  with  a  view,  perhaps,  of  communicating  an 
historical  fact,  relate  the  following  story : — 

"  Once  npon  a  time,  an  egg  of  '^asT'  "^a  Bar-Ioceane  (i,  e.  the  son  of 
loceane)  fell  down,  and  it  inundated  sixty  cities,  and  broke  down  three 
hundred  cedars."  It  was  asked,  "  How  came  the  egg  to  fall ;  since  it  is 
written,  the  wing  of  the  songster  is  beautified  ?  "  To  which  Rabbi  Asci 
replied,  "  Because  it  was  a  foul  egg."*  That  this  fable  alludes  to  a 
terrible  persecution  which,  in  the  time  of  its  inventor,  raged  against 
some  Hindoo  sects  who  believed  in  the  mundane  egg^\  is  not  only 
highly  probable,  but  is  rendered  almost  certain,  by  the  egg  being  de- 
scribed as  the  son  (offspring)  of  loceabe  (Ocean).  And  when  it  was 
asked  how  that  egg  came  to  fall  (i.  e,  how  the  persecution  arose),  since 
that  egg  was  so  beautified  by  the  wing  (the  imagination)  of  the  song- 
ster (poet) — the  witty  Rabbi  replied — "because  it  was  a  foul  egg." 
And  that  it  was  npt  very  sound,  the  reader  may  perhaps  allow,  consid- 
ering the  many  fables  to  which  it  gave  birth.  But  our  pretended 
critics  not  knowing  what  to  think  of  the  Bon  of  locea/ne^  converted 
him  into  a  bird^  which  they  called  Bar^ochna  /  imagining,  perhaps, 
where  there  is  an  egg,  there  must  be  a  bird:  and  judging,  from  the 
size  of  the  egg,  of  the  dimension  of  its  feathered  chick,  they  hatched  a 
creature  so  monstrously  lar^e  as  was  big  enough  to  devour  the  poor 
Rabbis,  together  with  their  bulky  works :  and  then,  turning  to  the 
Jews,  bid  them  look  at  the  gigantic  bird  ! — and  exultingly  asked  them 
what  they  thought  of  their  ancestor's  wonderful  discoveries  in  Ornitho- 
logy I — little  thinking  that  this  Bar-jochna  was  a  creature  of  their  own 
disordered  imagination. 

*  Treatise  Bechoroth. 

f  He  (the  self -existing)  desLring  to  raise  np  Tarions  oreatttres,  by  an  emanation  from 
his  own  glory,  first  created  the  waters^  and  impressed  them  with  a  power  of  motion :  bj 
that  power  was  produced  a  Qciden  Egg^  blazing  like  a  thousand  suns,  in  which  was  bora 
Brahma,  self -existing,  the  great  Parent  of  all  rational  beings,  eta  That  God,  hayiQg 
dwelled  in  the  egg  through  reTolving  years,  himself  meditating  on  himself,  divided  it 
into  two  equal  parts ;  and  from  those  halves  formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  plac- 
ing in  the  midst  the  subtle  ether — ^the  eight  points  of  the  world — and  the  permaneat 
receptacle  of  the  water. — Man«f»  SastnL 

(To  be  oo&tixniecL) 
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Compelled  by  violent  peraecation  to  qait  his  native  land,  Rahbi 
Akiba  wandered  over  barren  wastes  and  dreary  deserts.  His  whole 
eqaipage  consisted  of  a  lamp,  which  he  used  to  light  at  night,  in  order 
to  study  the  law ;  a  cock,  which  served  him  instead  of  a  watch,  to 
annonnce  to  him  the  rising  dawn  ;  and  an  ass,  on  which  he  rode. 

The  sun  was  gradually  sinking  beneath  the  horizon,  night  was  fast 
approaching,  and  the  poor  wanderer  knew  not  where  to  shelter  liis 
head,  or  where  to  rest  his  weary  limbs.  Fatigued,  and  almost  ex- 
hausted, he  came  at  last  near  a  village.  He  was  glad  to  find  it  in- 
habited ;  thinking  where  human  beings  dwelt,  there  dwelt  also  hu- 
manity and  compassion  ;  but  he  was  mistaken.  He  asked  for  a  night's 
lodging — it  was  refused.  Not  one  of  the  inhospitable  inhabitants 
would  accommodate  him.  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  seek  shelter 
in  a  neighboring  wood. — "  It  is  hard,  very  hard,"  said  he,  "  not  to  find 
a  hospitable  roof  to  protect  me  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weatlier  ; 
— but  Ood  is  justy  and  whateoer  he  does  is  for  the  best^'*  He  seated 
himself  beneath  a  tree,  lighted  his  lamp,  and  beg^  to  read  the  law. 
He  had  scarcely  read  a  chapter,  when  a  violent  storm  extinguished  the 
light.  "  What,"  exclaimed  he,  "  must  I  not  be  permitted  even  to 
pursue  my  favorite  study  I — But  Oodisjust^  and  whatever  he  does  isfoi* 
the  best.^'* 

He  stretched  himself  on  the  bare  earth,  willing,  if  possible,  to  have 
a  few  hours'  sleep.  He  had  hardly  closed  his  eyes,  when  a  fierce  wolf 
came  and  killed  the  cock.  '^  What  new  misfortune  is  this  ? "  ejacula- 
ted the  astonished  Akiba.  **My  vigilant  companion  is  gone!  Who 
then  will  henceforth  awaken  mo  to  the  study  of  the  law  ?  But  God  is 
just :  he  knows  best  what  is  good  for  us  poor  mortals."  Scarcely  had 
he  finished  the  sentence,  when  a  terrible  lion  came  and  devoured  the 
ass.  "What  is  to  be  done  now?"  exclaimed  the  lonely  wanderer. 
"My  lamp  and  my  cock  are  gone — my  poor  ass,  too,  is  gone — all  is 
gone !  But,  praised  be  the  Lord,  whatever  he  does  is  for  the  bestP  He 
passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  early  in  the  morning  went  to  the  village, 
to  see  whether  he  could  procure  a  horae,  or  any  other  beast  of  burden, 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  journey.  But  what  was  his  surprise,  not  to 
find  a  single  individual  alive ! 
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It  appears  that  a  band  of  robbers  bad  entered  the  village  during  the 
night,  killed  its  inliabitants,  and  plundered  their  houses.  As  soon  as 
Akiba  had  snflBcientlv  recovered  from  the  amazement  into  which  this 
wonderful  occurrence  had  thrown  him,  he  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Thou  great  God,  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
now  I  know  by  experience  that  poor  mortal  men  are  short-sighted  and 
blind  ;  often  considering  as  evils  what  is  intended  for  their  preserva- 
tion I  But  thou  alone  art  just,  and  kind,  and  merciful  1  Had  not  the 
hard-hearted  people  driven  me,  by  their  inhospitality,  from  the  village, 
I  should  assuredly  have  shared  their  fate.  Had  not  the  wind  extinguish- 
ed my  lamp,  the  robbers  would  have  been  drawn  to  the  spot,  and  have 
murdered  me.  I  perceive  also  that  it  was  Tliy  mercy  which  deprived 
me  of  my  two  companions,  that  they  might  not  by  their  noise  give 
notice  to  the  banditti  where  I  was.  Praised,  then,  be  thy  name,  for- 
ever and  ever ! "  T.  Bekachoth. 


RABBINICAL  APHOEISMS. 


The  reign  of  falsehood  is  but  brief. 

The  pious  of  all  creeds  will  have  their  portion  in  the  future  world. 

Intermeddle  not  with  the  affairs  of  others,  nor  pry  into  their  concerns. 

The  presence  of  the  ignorant  will  never  be  regarded,  nor  his  absence 
regretted.  * 

Frequent  visits  engender  dislike ;  if  rare,  they  tend  to  increase 
friendship. 

Be  circumspect  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  sofk  in  speech,  slow  in  wrath, 
kind  and  friendly  to  all,  even  to  the  heathens. 

A  slip  of  the  tongue  is  more  dangerous  than  the  slip  of  the  foot,  for 
the  slip  of  the  tongue  may  cost  thy  head,  whilst  the  slip  of  the  foot  may 
easilj'  be  cured. 

A  man  addressed  his  friend  in  these  terms :  "I  do  indeed  esteem 
thee." — ^^  And  why  not,*'  replies  the  other,  ''  since  thou  art  not  my 
rival,  nor  my  relation  or  neighbor,  and  seeing  that  my  livelihood  de- 
pends on  othei-s?" 

He  whose  knowledge  surpasses  his  good  deeds  may  be  compared  to 
a  tree  with  many  branches  and  a  scanty  root.  Every  wind  shakes  and 
uproots  it.  But  he  whoso  good  deeds  excel  his  knowledge  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  tree  with  a  few  branches  and  strong  roots ;  if  all  the  hurri- 
canes in  the  world  should  come  and  storm  against  it,  they  could  nut 
move  it  from  its  place. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

The  master  of  superstition  is  the  people,  and  in  all  superstition  wise 
men  follow  fools. — Bacon. 

Anger,  like  rain,  breaks  itself  upon  what  it  falls.: — Seneca. 

When  certain  persons  abuse  us,  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  description 
of  characters  it  is  that,  they  admire;  we  shall  often  find  this  a  very 
consolatory  question. — Cotton. 

The  mind  of  man  being  very  narrow,  and  so  slow  in  making  acquain- 
tance with  things,  and  taking  in  new  truths,  that  no  man  is  capable,  in 
a  much  longer  life  than  ours,  to  know  all  truths,  it  becomes  our  pru- 
dence, in  our  search  after  knowledge,  to  employ  our  thoughts  about 
fundamental  and  material  questions,  carefully  avoiding  those  that  are 
trifling,  and  not  suffering  ourselves  to  be  diverted  from  our  main  even 
purpose  by  those  that  are  merely  incidental. — Locke. 

The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  for  God.  We  are.  to  benefit 
from  it.  And  the  only  part  the  Almighty  hath  in  the  matter  is  to  in- 
terpose His  authority  against  doing  oureelves  any  harm. — Edward 
Irving. 

Religion  can  be  no  more  learnt  out  of  books  than  seamanship,  or 
soldiership,  or  engineering  or  painting,  or  any  practical  trade  whatso- 
ever.— Frouds.  • 

The  true  spirit  is  to  search  after  God  and  for  another  life  with  lowli- 
ness of  heart ;  to  fiing  down  no  man's  altar,  to  punish  no  man's  prayer ; 
to  heap  no  penalties  and  no  pains  on  those  solemn  supplications  which, 
in  diverse  tongues  and  in  varied  forms,  and  in  temples  of  a  thousand 
shapes,  but  with  one  deep  sense  of  human  dependence,  men  pour  fortli 
to  God. — Sydney  Smith. 

It  is  no  disgrace  not  to  be  able  to  do  everything ;  but  to  undertake, 
or  pretend  to  do  what  you  are  not  made  for  is  not  only  shameful,  but 
extremely  troublesome  and  vexatious. — Plutarch. 

Men  are  often  capable  of  greater  things  than  they  perform.  They 
are  sent  into  the  world  with  bills  of  credit,  and  seldom  draw  to  their 
full  extent. —  Walpole. 

The  more  married  men,  the  fewer  crimes  there  will  be.  Marri|ige 
renders  a  man  more  virtuous  and  more  M'ise.  An  unmarried  man  is 
but  half  of  a  perfect  being,  and  it  requires  the  other  half  to  make  things 
right ;  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this  imperfect  state  he  can 
keep  the  straight  path  of  rectitude  any  more  than  a  boat  with  one  oar 
can  keep  a  straight  course. —  Voltaire. 


PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  IN  ROUMANIA. 

m  '4 

[From  tlw  New  YaA  Times.] 

Strange  as  it  seems  to  many  of  us  in  America,  the  world  lias  not  yet 
altogether  emerged  in  matters  of  religious  toleration  from  the  Middle, 
or  even  from  the  Dark  Ages.  By  late  advices  it  is  made  known  to  us 
that  the  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  Jews  in  the  Province  of  Roumania 
has  recently  been  as  bad  as  ever  it  was  in  Poland,  or  in  England  in  the 
days  of  Isaac  of  York.  There  were  cruelties  perpetrated  at  Ismail,  but 
the  later  accounts  from  a  town  called  Cahul,  transcend  by  far  the  hor- 
rors of  the  former  place.  Cahul  is  a  small  town  of  seven  thousand  in- 
habitants, of  whom  one-seventh  are  Jews.  These  were  suddenly  fallen 
upon  by  preconcerted  signal,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  male  population 
who  are  not  Hebrews  joining  in  the  assault.  The  victims  were  for 
three  days  beaten,  horribly  maimed,  plundered,  and  driven  from  their 
homes.  The  houses  of  the  Jewish  quarter  were  reduced  to  ruins.  The 
occupants  fled  to  the  barracks — there  being  a  garrison  there — but  the 
soldiers  refused  to  protect  them.  A  horrible  scene  of  blood  and  devas- 
tation followed,  in  which,  according  to  the  trusted  correspondent  of  a 
London  paper,  'Mieads  were  split  open,  arms  broken,  beards  plucked 
out  by  the  roots,  and  rapes  committed." 

One  brave  Hebrew  named  Gold,  resolved  to  defend  his  fireside  to 
the  last.  He  had  four  stout  sons,  and  he  made  them  swear  that  if  he 
fell  they  would  fight  while  they  drew  breath.  For  several  days  these 
determined  men  kept  the  mob  at  bay.  But  at  last  tire  did  what  all 
other  devices  had  failed  to  do.  The  house  was  set  in  flames,  and  its 
inmates  butchered  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  Meanwhile,  the 
two  synagogues  of  the  town  were  sacked  and  defiled,  and  the  sacred 
objects  therein  were  stolen  or  scattered  in  all  directions.  Another  wri- 
ter from  the  neighborhood  says  that  what  has  happened  at  Cahul  is 
only  of  a  piece  with  what  has  been  done  all  through  Bessarabian  Rou- 
mania. Language,  he  says,  would  fail  to  depict  what  the  miserable 
Jews  have  had  to  endure.  There  is  scarcely  a  village  in  the  whole  of 
the  country  where  the  scenes  have  not  been  frightful.  It  was  feared 
that,  as  the  season  of  Passover  approached,  matters  would  grow  worse; 
and  if  they  did,  it  would  really  appear  that  the  blood-thirsty  assailants 
would  stop  short  of  nothing  but  Jewish  extermination. 

In  Western  Europe  and  in  the  United  States  these  events  are  read 
of  with  horror  and  with  pity.  But  such  savagery  should  evoke  some- 
thing more.  This  is  not  an  epoch  for  advanced  nations  to  fold  their 
hands  and  look  on  with  mere  wonder  and  commiseration  at  such  sick- 
ening barbarities.  The  misguided  and  cruel  zealots  who  have  been 
guilty  of  them  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  strong  hand ;  and  if  their 
own  Government  will  not  or  cannot  deal  justly  in  the  matter,  other 
European  Powers  should  step  in  and  do  their  work  for  them. 
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HUMANITY  THE  AIM  OF  JUDAISM. 

BY   EEV.   DE.   M.    JA8TR0W. 

"Love  tliy  neighbor  as  thyself;"  "love  the  stranger  as  thyself." 
Let  us  raise  high  this  standard  of  Judaism,  let  us  unfold  this  banner  of 
our  faith  before  all  mankind  I  Let  us  stand  up  before  the  nations  and 
say :  the  laws  of  equal  rights,  which  are  the  foundation  of  modern 
society,  are  included  in  this  germ,  "love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself;" 
out  of  it  they  developed  into  a  large  tree  under  whose  refreshing  shade 
the  members  of  the  human  family  strive  to  gather  in  peace  and  happi- 
ness. The  principles  of  humanity,  the  institutions  of  love  and  charity, 
which  are  the  ornaments  of  our  social  frame,  have  their  source  in  the 
words :  "  and  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Of  this,  our 
well,  the  waters  sprung  up  that  revived  and  regenerated  age-broken  so- 
cieties and  gave  them  new  life  and  fresh  vigor.  Let  us  stand  up  and  call 
aloud  to  all  nations,  and  especially  to  our  American  people :  Te  who 
boast  of  the  acquirements  and  accomplishments  of  our  century  on  the 
domain  of  morals  and  humanity,  of  love  and  kindness,  of  charity  and 
justice,  do  ye  not  call  Christian  everything  that  is  good  and  noble ;  do 
ye  no  longer  quote  from  a  book  of  later  origin,  the  words:  "  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself; "  do  not  dispossess  us  of  our  patrimony  in  order  to 
pretend  a  richness  which  does  not  belong  to  you;  do  not  decorate 
yourselves  with  ornaments  not  yours;  give  us  credit  for  what  is  oure, 
we  never  shall  deny  you  what  is  yours. 

Yea,  ours  is  the  great  word  :  "  And  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 

thyself" ;  and  lest  we  may  mistake  the  holy  word  and  apply  it  to  those 

only  who  share  with  us  the  same  nationality  and  faith,  the  Thorah  in 

an  especial  command  asks  us  to  concede  to  the  8trans:er  net  only  the 
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same  rights  we  may  enjoy,  but  even  the  same  love  :  "  If  a  stranger 
Bojonrn  in  thy  land,  ye  shall  not  oppress  him ;  he  shall  be  unto  you  as 
a  native,  and  thou  slialt  love  him  as  thyself,  for  ye  were  strangera  in 
the  land  of  Egypt." 

When  Hillel,  the  great  teacher  in  Israel,  was  in  a  somewhat  scornful 
manner  called  upon  by  a  Gentile  to  teach  him  the  laws  of  Judaism 
while  standing  on  one  leg,  he  told  him  :  "Do  not  unto  othera  what  is 
hateful  to  thee ;  this  is  the  substance  of  the  whole  Thorah."  But  he 
significantly  added  :  "  The  balance  of  our  religious  laws  is  the  commen- 
tary on,  the  explanation  of  this  principle,  showing  how  to  quality 
thyself  for  the  full  execution  of  this  law  of  love ;  go  and  study." 

When  the  great  Rabbi  Akiba  was  reading  the  text.  Love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,  he  remarked  :  "  This  is  the  great  principle,  the  funda- 
mental law  in  the  Thorah."  But  Ben  Asai  added:  "There  is  yet  a 
greater  principle  than  that.  It  rea5l8 :  This  is  the  book  of  the  genei'ation 
of  men ;  on  the  day  that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God 
created  He  him  by  endowing  him  with  the  heavenly  spirit,  the  godlike 
Boul ;  by  instilling  into  him  the  feeling  of  relation  to  God."  It  is  in 
consequence  with  these  ideas  that  the  Thorah,  when  teaching  the  duty 
of  love  to  the  fellow-man,  adds :  "  I  am  the  Lord^"  and  when  urging 
the  same  duty  with  regard  to  the  stranger,  again  adds  :  "  for  strangera 
were  ye  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  who  sent  you 
forth  to  sanctify  my  name  before  the  strangers." 

Put  all  these  sentences  together,  and  the  truth  will  appear,  that  the  J 

laws  of  humanity  are  in8epara))le  from  those  of  religion,  or,  to  refer  to 
a  biblical  text :  Semember  that  the  sublime  laws  of  humanity  are 
prefaced  with  the  words :  "  Te  shall  be  holy,  for  holy  am  I,  the  Eternal 
your  God." 

We  generally  meet  with  the  idea  that  our  Bible  contains  religious 
and  moral  laws.  The  moral  laws,  it  is  said,  are  the  foundation  of  all 
human  society,  without  ^which  the  frames  of  states  and  communities 
could  not  be  built  up,  or  at  least  could  not  withstand  the  storms  of 
time,  while  the  religious  laws  are  mere  forms  calculated  for  keeping  ^ 

together  those  professing  the  same  religious  truths  and  doctrines. 
This  idea,  true  in  itself,  is  often  made  use  of  for  asserting  that  we  may 
be  in  every  respect  useful  members  of  our  families,  good  citizens  of  our 
country,  and  even  highly  serviceable  links  in  the  chain  of  human  races, 
without  professing  any  religion,  without  being  attached  to  any  religious 
community,  without  taking  an  active  part  in  any  religious  movement, 
unless  it  threaten  to  injure  our  individual  freedom,  without  regulating 
our  relation  to  God,  without  humiliating  oureelves  before  our  Maker  in 
prayer  and  devotion,  without  observing  the  divine  laws  that  are  tc 
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remind  us  of  the  account  we  have  to  give  to  Him  who  has  sent  us  forth 
to  seek  our  brethren  ;  with  one  word,  that  we  can  fully  perform  the 
duties  of  humanity  without  being  assisted  and  inspired  with  religious 
feelings. 

No,  no!  We  maintain  that  there  is  no  humanity  without  religion, 
as  well  as  there  is  no  religion  without  humanity ;  there  is  no  true  love 
of  man  without  love  of  God,  as  well  as  there  is  no  love  of  God  without 
love  of  man,  no  fear  of  sin  without  fear  of  God ;  i>o  purity  of  soul 
without  piety  before  God,  no  perfection  of  deeds  without  holiness  of 
thought.     "Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  holy  am  I,  the  Lord  your  God." 

What  is  holiness  ?  If  we  be  allowed  to  play  with  words,  we  would 
say :  Holiness  is  wholeness,  the  state  of  being  wholly,  entirely  and 
fully  devoted  to  our  sublime  mission  on  earth,  which  piission  is  to 
develop  to  perfection  the  virtues  of  humanity.  Our  mission,  as  indi- 
viduals, is,  therefore,  continually  to  improve,, continually  to  render  our 
understanding  clearer,  our  heart  noblei*,  our  life  purer,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  accomplish  the  great,  infinite  objects  of  humanity.  Our  mission 
as  members  of  a  family  is  to  educate  and  lead  our  dear  ones  to  justice 
and  righteousness,  to  enlightenment  and  understanding,  to  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties,  to  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
worth  of  their  existence — that  is  to  say,  to  perfection  and  holiness. 

Our  mission  as  citizens,  as  membei*s  of  mankind,  is  to  spread  the 
principles  of  justice  and  charity,  to  establish  and  increase  human 
happiness,  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  and  light,  of  virtue  and 
purity,  to  teach  holiness.  It  is  obvious  that  while  benefiting  others 
we  benefit  ourselves,  while  enlightening  others  we  enlighten  ourselves, 
while  ennobling  others  we  ennoble  ourselves,  while  perfecting  others 
we  perfect  ourselves,  while  loving  others  we  love  ourselves.  This  is: 
"  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 

This  is  the  human  mission  Judaism  teaches ;  hence  our  special 
mission  as  Israelites  is,  to  watch  over  our  banner  on  which  there  is  in- 
scribed, "  Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," — ^the  banner  of  equality  and 
love  of  mankind,  to  protect  its  brightness  that  it  may  not  be  tar- 
nished, its  purity,  that  it  may  not  be  blemished,  to  defend  our  princi- 
ples against  misinterpretation.  Our  mission  as  Israelites  is  to  be  holy 
— that  is,  to  be  devoted  to  the  great  ideas  of  humanity  intrusted  to  us, 
for  holy  is  the  Lord  our  God.  And  such  an  infinite  mission  can  never 
be  carried  out  without  the  help  of  those  laws  of  self-restriction  and  self- 
examination  which  religion  prescribes. 

Great  and  continuous  is  the  contest  in  every  man's  breast  between 
selfishness  and  self-denial,  materialism  and  self-abnegation,  sensuality 
and  loftiness  of  views,  narrow-mindedness  and  liberality  of  deeds,  the 
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contest  between  what  is  within  us  earthly  and  what  is  heavenly.  This 
double-natured  life  is  adapted,  if  properly  balanced,  to  make  us  happy, 
butcontinuallyrequiresour  watchfulness,  our  working  on  ourselves  and 
within  ourselves ;  and  as  soon  as  we  allow  our  souls  to  rest,  as  soon  as 
we  become  lazy  in  this  contest,  we  may  rely  on  it,  it  will  not  be  the 
heavenly  power,  not  the  noble  part  of  our  nature  that  gains  the  victory. 

Ours  is  a  permanent  struggle  within  oureelves,  and  in  struggling  we 
are  gaining  strength ;  in  resisting  the  worldly  inclinations  we  are  grow- 
ing nobler ;  in  suppressing  the  selfish  motives  we  are  coming  nearer  and 
nearer  the  great  aim  pronounced  in  the  text :  "  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for 
holy  am  I,  the  Lord  your  God.'' 

Happy  is  he  who  has  arrived  at  this  goal  of  holiness,  who  has 
ascended  that  summit  where  the  temptations  of  low  selfishness  cease  to 
reach  him,  where  the  allurements  of  worldly  passion  can  offer  no  in- 
ducement to  him.  It  is  a  sublime  aim,  a  high  top,  and  nobody  may, 
while  living,  say  that  he  having  ascended  it  may  grant  rest  to  liis  hea- 
venly nature,  to  his  heaven-born  soul.  For  the  model  that  has  been 
placed  before  us  for  emulation  is  no  human  being,  no  earthly  crea- 
ture ;  that  we  might  say,  we  have  succeeded  in  reaching  its  degree  of 
perfection ;  it  is  He  who  is  holy^,  with  whom  evil  dwelleth  not.  Wo 
luive  no  holy  Father  on  earth ;  our  holy  Father  is  our  Maker  in 
heaven  ;  none  are  infallible  but  Him  after  whom  we  are  commanded  to 
follow :  *'  Ye  shall  be  holy,  for  holy  am  I,  the  Eternal  your  God.  "  This 
is  our  mission  on  earth,  self-elevation  and  elevation  of  society,  a  part 
of  which  we  are ;  this  will  enable  us  to  perform  the  sublime  duty : 
"  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  which  is  the  whole  Thorah,  but  the 
balance  is  the  commentary. 

With  this  view  let  us  look  upon  our  religious  statutes  and  laws, 
customs  and  institutions ;  let  us  examine  them  according  to  what  social 
and  domestic  virtues  they  have  produced  or  are  to  produce  in  our 
midst ;  let  us  inquire  whether  they  tend  to  ennoble  us  for  our  mission 
of  holiness,  which  means  full  and  undivided  devotion  to  our  duties,  and 
with  this  view  of  our  religion  we  shall  exclaim  like  our  great  Hillel : 
"  What  is  hateful  to  thee,  do  not  unto  thy  neighbor ;  that  is  the  whole 
Thorah,  the  balance  is  commentary:  go  and  study."  It  is  humanity  in 
its  widest  sense  the  law  of  Israel  tends  to  educate  and  prepare  us  for. 

Hence  do  not  prejudicate  concerning  religious  customs ;  do  not  reject 
before  having  examined ;  do  not  draw  a  discrimination  between  religion 
and  morality,  either  of  which  cannot  live  when  separated  from  the 
other. 

Humanity  is  our  text-book,  Eeligion  is  the  commentary. 
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FROM  THE    GERMAN  OF    DR.   LXJDWIO    PHILIPPBOHN. 

BY  A2TNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

MosAisM  had  furnished  the  doctrine  of  a  unique,  essentially  one, 
supermundane,  and  holy  God ;  of  the  world,  as  the  work  of  God, 
which  He  causes  to  continue  by  means  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  and  of 
man  as  the  unity  of  a  spirit  in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  most  highly 
organized  body,  to  whom  God  stands  in  the  immediate  relation  of 
Providence,  Judge,  the  Fountain  of  atonement  and  of  revelation.  In 
a  word,  Mosaism  had  furnished  the  religious  idea — and  moreover  the 
realization  of  the  idea  through  the  sanctification  of  man,  manifesting 
itself  in  the  individual,  under  the  form  of  justice  and  mercy,  of  love 
to  God  and  man  ;  in  society,  in  Equality  of  rights,  and  all  practicable 
equality  of  possession.  This  Mosaic  holiness  demands,  further,  the 
dominion  of  moral  consciousness  over  the  sensuous  and  the  worldly ; 
in  one  word,  it  demands  religious  life. 

The  essential  object  of  the  following  lectures  can  only  be,  to  show 
in  how  far  this  doctrine  took  a  jBrm  root  in  mankind,  and  is  progres- 
sively taking  a  still  stronger  hold;  and  lastly,  what  have  been  its 
peculiar  efTects  within  Judaism  itself.  For  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  in  man  there  exist  instincts,  directly  opposed  in  their  tendency 
to  these  teachings.  Man's  natural  standard  being  himsolf,  his  instincts 
are  for  the  most  part  egotistical.  According  to  that  standard,  he  seeks 
to  comprehend,  to  measure  and  to  judge,  God  and  the  universe.  He 
must  thus  ever  come  to  conclusions  opposite  to  those  produced  by 
Mosaism,  since  God  and  the  world  merge  into  one,  and  since  egotism 
and  its  coarse  or  more  refined  gratification  would  appear  to  him  to  be 
the  law  of  actual  existence. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  according  to  the  teachings  of  Moses, 
man  is  unfettered— a  free  agent ;  and  that  the  first  condition  of  this 
free  agency  is  the  creation  of  the  spirit  of  man  in  the  image  of  God. 
That,  therefore,  the  law  could  not,  consistently  with  its  own  teachings, 
in  any  way  arrogate  to  itself,  like  a  deus  ex  machina^  the  immediate 
subjugation  of  the  spiritual  world,  but  that  it  presupposed  and  set  forth 
the  gradual  development  of  mankind.  The  principle  of  egotism,  which 
is  inherent  in  man,   and  antagonistic  to  the  Mosaic  doctrine,  was 
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allowed  to  develop  and  exhaust  itself  throughout  antiquity,  until  man- 
kind arrived  at  the  conviction  of  the  comfortlessness  of  this  system ; 
when  at  the  fitting  period  Christianity  and  Islamism,  emanating  from 
Mosaism,  were  commissionod  to  propagate  the  Mosaic  view.  And  to 
this  subject  we  shall  hereafter  return. 

All  the  history  of  man's  spiritual  development,  when  considered 
from  two  points  of  view,  becomes  clear  and  consistent  with  itself. 
The  first  point  is  the  adoption  by  mankind  of  the  religious  idea  as  pre- 
sented by  Moses,  on  the  one  hand  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  free  develop- 
ment of  mankind  in  general,  and  in  them  of  the  principles  antago- 
nistic to  that  idea. 

The  first  condition  was.  that  the  religious  idea  should  exist  and  be 
preserved,  in  a  fit  receptacle  ;  and  that  at  the  due  time  it  should  issue 
forth,  act  upon,  and  influence  the  whole  world  of  man.  This  receptacle 
was  the  Hebrew  race.  For  the  reception  of  the  religious  or  Divine 
idea,  as  the  reverse  of  the  human  idea,  or  Heathenism,  no  established 
people  could  be  found,  whose  mental  soil  was  ready  tilled  and  prepared. 
For  in  all  such  human  vessels,  the  seeds  of  its  antagonistic  principle, 
Idolatry,  had  been  sown  and  had  taken  root.  It  was  necessary, 
that  in  its  national  infancy  a  race  should  be  appointed  and  trained  to 
this,  their  sacred  mission  ;  and  that  to  be  the  depositaries,  preservers, 
and  disseminatora  of  the  religious  idea,  should  be  their  whole  vocation, 
their  sole  destiny,  then  and  evermore. 

The  second  condition  was,  that  also  in  that  infant  race,  some  of 
these  natural  instincts  and  heathen  principles  should  be  inherent. 
That,  consequently,  the  religious  idea  was  to  overcome  the  tendencies 
foreign  to  itself,  in  its  depositaries,  the  Jewish  race,  in  order  to  render 
them  wholly  devoted  to  their  appointed  vocation.  Thus  was  this  conflict 
of  the  religious  idea  with  its  opposite  principle,  to  be  fought  to  its  close 
vnthin  the  Jewish  race ;  and  the  champion  in  this  combat  is  Prophet- 
ism. 

In  the  wide  circle  of  the  family  of  man,  every  more  highly  endowed 
nation  has  its  individual  task  to  accomplish  ;  each  people  has  its  pecu- 
liar mission — its  special  destiny,  growing  out  of,  and  dependent  on, 
its  natural  capacities,  its  inherited  characteristics,  modified  or  devel- 
oped by  the  varying  incidents  of  locality  and  climate,  and  by  the 
course  of  external  events.  If  this  fact  is  everywhere  observable  even 
in  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  close  and  constant  intercourse 
subsisting  between  nation  and  nation  ;  notwithstanding  the  almost 
immediate  participation  by  one  people  in  the  new  intellectual  acquire- 
ments of  another ;  if  even  in  our  day,  the  respective  vocations  of  the 
English,  French,  German,  North  American,  etc.,  admit  at  once  of  clear 
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definition — how  much  more  manifest  must  have  been  their  several 
national  charactei's,  in  more  remote  ages,  when  each  people  dwelt 
isolated,  and  when  the  specific  individuality  of  each,  being  unacted 
upon  from  without,  must  have  assumed  and  retained  more  marked  and 
indelible  forms.  Thus  the  vocation  of  the  Hefyi^ew  race  was,  to  make 
the  religious  idea  victorious  within  Judaism,  over  its  antagonist,  the 
heathen  idea ;  and  subsequently  to  transplant  that  religious  idea  into 
the  midst  of  tlie  family  of  man,  there  to  take  root,  and  to  extend  its 
branches  unto  all.  That  such  was  its  mission,  we  deduce  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  effected  nought  else,  and  that  in  it  alone  it  has  found 
being  and  consistence.  All  the  writings — all  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
mind,  have  a  religious  import  and  tendency.  If  in  recent  times  the 
Israelites  have  tilled  other  fields  of  literature,  we  must  not  forget  that 
these  intellectual  efforts  have  been  made  by  them,  not  specifically,  in 
their  character  as  Jews,  but  because  they,  in  their  altered  social  condi- 
tion, have  availed  themselves  of  the  general  extended  cultivation  of 
mankind. 

In  order  to  prepare  fitting  soil  for  the  reception  and  propagation  of 
the  germ  of  the  religious  idea,  it  was  necessary  that  Divine  Providence 
should  pre-ordain  the  training  and  development  of  the  Jewish  people 
for  this,  their  mission.  Such  progressive  training  we  clearly  recognize 
in  the  patriarchal  history  of  the  Hebrew  race ;  which,  beginning  with 
the  man  Abraham,  grew  fix>m  him  into  the  family  of  Jacob,  and  from 
tUem  into  the  twelve  tribes  ;  and  they,  under  the  leadership  of  Moses, 
became  a  distinct  people.  This  history  further  relates,  how  Abra- 
ham was  called  to  a  distant  and  strange  land ;  how  Jacob,  by  reason 
of  his  many  wanderings,  became  again  a  stranger  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  and  was  transplanted  with  his  family  into  a  foreign  country  ; 
and  how,  even  in  the  midst  thereof,  his  posterity  found  space  to  in- 
crease, so  that  they,  became  an  unmixed  nation.  How  again  this 
people  was  conducted  to  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  order  that  there, 
in  those  uninhabited  regions,  its  natural  tendencies  of  organization 
should  be  developed ;  and  that  as  a  nation  it  should  there  receive  the  relig- 
ious idea.  Then,  and  then  only,  was  it  permitted  to  return  to  the  land 
in  which,  until  the  conflict  within  itself  was  fought  out,  it  was  destined 
to  dwell.  Thus  this  race  was  ever  kept  isolated,  in  order  to  preserve 
it  from  the  contamination  of  heathenism,  and  to  render  it  a  fitting 
instrument  for  the  dissemination  of  the  religious  idea.  From  that  time 
forward,  the  Jewish  race  appeared  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  in 
its  entire  character;  as  a  people  carrying  Mosaism  in  its  heart  and 
hand. 

There  can  be  no  rational  doubt  respecting  this ;  for  wherever  we 
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may  begin  our  examination,  even  in  the  later  writings  of  the  Hebrews, 
these  point  back  to  something  previously  existing,  as  the  root  from 
which  they  have  sprung,  and  this  is — Mosaism.  Wherever  in  tlie  history 
of  the  Jews  we  commence,  it  always  exhibits  a  struggle  for  something 
already  extant,  and  that  is — ^Mosaism. 

Hence  a  marked  peculiarity  of  the  Jewish  race  also  springs ;  one, 
indeed,  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  peoples.  This  race,  at  its 
very  birth,  had  its  appointed  mission  given  it ;  while  other  peoples,  on 
the  contrary,  have  progressively  developed  their  missions,  and  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  what  these  missions  are,  when  they  are  well-nigh 
fulfilled.  Thus  the  Jewish  race  possesses  a  history  from  its  very  com- 
mencement, at  a  period  when  other  nations  have  scarcely  myths. 
That  race  knew  from  its  origin  what  it  was  to  perform,  and  why  it  ex- 
isted. It  knew  itself  from  the  earliest  moment  to  be  the  people  of  God ; 
that  is,  tlie  depositary  of  the  religious  idea.  It  was  not  chance,  how- 
ever, that  caused  the  Hebrew  people  to  relapse  again  and  again  during 
its  infancy,  into  heathenism.  To  generate  idolatry,  is  inherent  in  man's, 
nature,  and  the  Israelites  were  men.  Consequently,  heathenism  came 
into  being,  and  showed  itself  among  them.  It  is  true  that  (their  life  being 
Mosaic)  they  borrowed  their  heathenism  from  the  surrounding  nations. 
But  had  this  not  been  at  hand,  they  would,  doubtlessly,  have  originated 
a  heathenism  of  their  own.  This  shows  itself  during  the  period  even 
of  their  Mosaic  development.  Not  the  popular  classes  only,  but  like- 
wise princes,  kings  and  priests,  re-introdnced  and  promoted  heathenism. 
Thus  all  preventive  measures  availed  nothing ;  and  Moses  died  in  the 
full  consciousness  that  his  people  were  going  forth  to  this  battle. 

While  all  the  rest  of  mankind^  therefore,  pursued  their  unshackled 
course  of  development  in  thedirection  of  the  Human  idea,  it  was  reserved 
for  the  children  of  Israel,  "  the  smallest  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth,"  to 
tight  out  within  themselves  the  combat  of  the  Eeligious  idea.  Though 
the  generations  of  Moses  and  Joshua  had,  it  is  true,  permitted  Mosaisui 
to  take  deep  root  among  the  people ;  yet  is  it  equally  true  that  the  first 
national  period,  the  days  of  the  Judges,  was  their  real  state  of  nature, 
in  which  antagonisms  co-existed  side  by  side,  without  coming  into 
active  coUision.  The  masses  yielded  firet  to  one  impulse  and  then  to 
another,  and  the  people  was  still  unconscious  of  its  own  unity.  The 
influence  and  authority  of  each  judge  did  not  extend  respectively  be- 
yond one  tribe  or  more. 

It  was  necessary  to  fight,  in  self-defence,  against  the  hostile  surround- 
ing nations.  Mosaism  as  well  as  heathenism  was  the  affair  of  the 
individual ;  a  state  of  things  graphically  portrayed  in  the  closing  pas- 
sage of  the  Book  of  Judges.     "In  those  days  eveiy  man  did  that 
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which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.'*  Bnt  the  Judges,  in  inciting  and 
leading  the  people  against  the  heathen  nations,  had  ranged  tliemselves 
on  the  side  of  Mosaism,  and  in  its  name  and  spirit  were  they  compelled 
to  appear  in  the  field.  And  the  last  Judges,  Eli  and  Samuel,  being 
men  of  superior  intellect,  insisted  on  the  ascendency  of  Mosaism,  and 
endeavored  to  render  it  the  inherent  characteristic  of  their  people. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  monarchical  form  of  government,  a  decisive 
and  critical  step  was  taken.  We  do  not  mean  that  it  was^^^  se^  an 
anti-Mosaic  institution,  or  that  it  carried  with  it  into  the  Hebrew  popu- 
lar life  a  directly  heathen  element.  But  the  people  became,  by  its 
means,  a  unity,  and  received  as  a  concrete  body  a  temporal  head,  that 
exercised  a  preponderating  sway  over  them  ;  so  that  in  the  future  it 
might  depend  on  the  pereonal  bias  of  the  king,  whether  Mosaism  or 
heathenism  should  be  the  dominant  principle  of  action  in  Israel.  It 
was  easy  to  foresee  that  kings,  in  the  interest  of  their  unfettered  rule, 
would  soon  become  prone  to  favor  heathenism,  and  to  supplant 
Mosaism.  For  the  latter  demands  and  insures  freedom  and  equality ; 
securing  to  the  people  the  superior  influence  in  the  State  government. 
According  to  Mosaism,  the  king  is  only  "  one  taken  from  the  midst  of 
his  brethren."  Samuel,  therefore,  clearly  foreseeing  all  these  results, 
is  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  and  seeks  to  impress 
upon  the  national  mind  the  theocratic  idea ;  for  the  Bible  tells  us 
that  God  deputes  Samuel  to  fulfil  the  desires  of  the  people.  In  other 
words,  by  this  state  of  vacillation  between  heathenism  and  Mosaism 
nothing  could  be  gained.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  conflict 
between  the  two  principles  should  be  fought  out  to  the  last ;  and 
kingly  rule  furnished  the  most  direct  means  to  that  end.  Though,  on 
the  whole,  the  monarchical  period  was  decidedly  Mosaic  in  its  bias  and 
character,  even  the  first  king,  Saul,  betrayed  much  unsteadiness.  This 
indecision  was  in  itself  a  crime,  and  through  it  he  fell.  David  was  true 
to  Mosaism ;  but  he  was  a  warrior,  a  conqueror ;  he  was  subjective, 
for  egotism  (though  of  a  higher  order  perchance)  was  his  incentive  to 
action.  He  sought  to  identify  Mosaism  with  his  own  and  his  family's 
sovereign  rule.  There  lies  deep  meaning,  therefore,  in  the  prohibition 
pronounced  against  David's  building  a  "  temple  unto  the  Lord."  In 
ii  was  heard  the  echo  of  Samuel's  warning  voice.  With  Solomon 
heathenism  ascended  the  throne  of  Israel.  Solomon's  ideal  theory  was 
doubtlessly  Mosaic.  He  built  the  temple,  and  prayed  there  in  all  sin- 
cerity of  heart ;  but  his  nature  was  heathen.  The  tone  of  his  philoso- 
phical estimate  of  life  and  of  society,  and  his  views  of  government,  wei'e 
all  essentially  heathen.  His  habits,  manners,  and  morals,  were  there- 
fore heathen.    It  was  consequently  an  easy  matter  for  him,  in  order 
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to  please  his  strange  wives,  to  sanction  the  presence  of  heathenism  by 
the  side  of  Mosaism.  Thus,  towards  the  close  of  Solomon's  long  reign, 
heatlienisin  liad  again  invaded  Israel,  and  gained  a  party  in  the  State. 
The  national  nnity  was  destroyed,  and  that  disunion,  which  for  some 
time  had  existed  internally,  now  manifested  itself  externally.  The 
nation  broke  up  into  two  kingdoms,  hostile  to  each  otiier.  The  very 
existence  of  tlie  people  was  thus  impaired,  and  their  political  downfall 
rendered  inevitable.  The  only  question  then  was,  would  Mosaism 
issue  triumphantly  from  the  ruin  of  the  nation,  or  not? 

Policy  compelled  the  kings  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  to  establish 
and  maintain  heathenism  as  the  State  religion,  in  order  to  keep  their 
subjects  away  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  alienate  them  from  Judaism : 
since  for  them  Mosaism  and  self-destruction  would  have  been  identical. 
In  Jiidea,  indeed,  it  was  far  otherwise.  There  stood  the  sanctuary 
consecrated  to  Mosaic  worship.  It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  for 
the  best  and  highest  interests  of  tlie  royal  house  of  David  to  have 
remained  its  faithful  adherents.  But  the  majority  of  these  kings 
mistook  their  course,  and  favored  heathenism  in  order  to  render  their 
personal  authority  absolute.  They  did  not  cause  the  Mosaic  temple 
service  to  be  actually  discontinued,  but  they  conferred  equal  rights  on 
the  heathen  worship,  the  former  being  degraded  to  a  matter  of  form, 
to  a  hypocritical  act  of  material  devotion. 

But  the  more  strenuous  the  opposition  of  the  kings,  the  more  de- 
termined became  the  adherence  of  the  people  to  Mosaism.  Not  the 
masses  of  the  people,  but  the  men  of  the  people,  those  who  had  ap- 
preciated and  vindicated  the  popular  interest,  despite  the  kings ;  those 
who  had  recognized  that  Mosaism  constituted  the  very  vital  principle 
of  the  Jewish  race,  and  that  consequently  the  Jewish  people  could  not 
but  forfeit  its  existence,  sooner  or  later,  whenever  it  should  abandon 
Mosaism :  those  who  had  become  convinced,  that  as  in  heathenism 
were  involved  the  d^radation  and  the  servitude,  so  in  Mosaism  lay 
the  exaltation  and  the  freedom  of  the  people; — these  inspired  and 
master-minds  zealously  sought  to  keep  alive  Mosaism,  and  by  it,  to 
counteract  the  undue  influence  exercised  by  the  monarch  over  his 
subjects.  The  masses  of  the  people  watched  this  conflict  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  fluctuation,  and  the  prophet  Elijah  calls  on  them  in  these 
i*emarkable  words,  "  How  long  will  ye  halt  between  two  opinions  ?  If 
Baal  is  God,  follow  him ;  if  the  Lord  is  God,  follow  Him." 

In  the  kingdom  of  Israel  this  struggle  was  speedily  decided.  Mo- 
saism succumbed  ;  heathenism,  encouraged  by  the  sovereign,  overcame 
the  people,  previously  alienated  from  Mosaism.  Their  downfall  was 
imminent.    All  trace  of  these  ten  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
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fragments  that  attached  themselves  to  the  kingdom  of  Jndea,  was 
irrecoverably  lost.  All  search  after  them  was  and  is  vain,  for  they  had 
been  their  own  destroyers.  , 

In  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  events  took  the  opposite  course :  Mosaism 
obtained  the  victory.  But  in  what  manner  was  this  effected  ?  Not  by 
the  conquest  of  the  heathen  kings  by  the  Mosaic  people ;  for  not  the 
people,  but  the  men  of  the  people,  were  the- combatants.  The  people, 
as  a  political  body,  were  annihilated.  From  their  ruins,'  ruins  per- 
meated with  the  very  spirit  of  Mosaism,  a  new  people  arose,  devoted 
from  their  cradle  to  Mosaism,  and  developing  with  their  own  growth 
a  new  Jewish  popular  life.  The  kingdom  was  destroyed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, the  people  were  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon  ;  after  some 
time  the  fragmentary  tribes  returned  to  Palestine,  never  more  to 
ralapse  into  heathenism,  but  faithfully  to  preserve  the  religious  idea 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  race.  By  means  of  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
people,  Mosaism  triumphed,  and  by  means  of  Mosaism,  the  Jewish 
race  has  been  preserved. 

Let  us  now  endeavor  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  combat 
and  the  combatants.  Ck)nte]!nporaneonsly  with  the  establishment  of 
the  kingdom,  a  popular  party  had  arisen  in  the  State,  whose  aim  was 
to  uphold  Mosaism  in  tl^e  presence  of  monarchy.  How  was  this  pop- 
ular party  composed  ?  We  have  stated  above  that  it  consisted,  not  of 
the  masses  of  the  population,  but  of  men  from  am(mg  the  people,  men 
of  the  people,  pleaders  and  defenders  of  the  popular  cause.  Who 
then  were  these  men }  Moses  had  intended  this  vocation  for  the  priests 
and  Levites,  as  the  organs  of  publie  woi*ship,and  as  a  body  of  national 
instructors.  Sut  the  priests,  attracted  by  the  glare  of  the  crown,  soon 
became  the  mere  tools  of  their  sovereigns  and  princes.  The  priests, 
then,  were  not  these  men  of  the  people.  These  men  of  the  people 
were — ^the  prophets.  Who  and  what  are  the  prophets  ?  Let  us  ex- 
amine iuto^  their  history  more  closely. 

(lb  be  oootiniied.> 
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A  DESPOT  once  condemned  to  death  a  sage,  on  false  accusation. 
When  led  to  death,  he  perceived  his  wife  weeping  bitterly.  "  Why 
weepest  tliou? "  said  the  sage.  "  Have  I  not  cause  for  tears,"  replied 
the  wife,  "seeing  that  thou  sufferest  death  innocently?"  "Well," 
replied  the  sage,  ealmly,  "  wouldst  thou  see  me  die  guilty  1 " 
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V. 

THE  POLITICAL  AND  THE  SOCIAL  LECTUBB. 

The  struggle  between  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  future  and  the 
unjust  claims  of  the  past  is  concentrated  and  vents  itself  in  the  polit- 
ical lecture.  The  political  lecture  dates  its  birth  in  the  most  primitive 
times  of  the  life  of  mankind.  Ever  since  it  commenced  to  endeavor  to 
assimilate  its  conjB.icting  material  interests,  the- political  lecture  began 
to  be  delivered,  read,  expounded  and  discussed.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  par- 
ent of  the  religious  lecture.  When  despotism  expounded  it,  and  enforced 
its  tenets  as  well  by  subtle  craft  as  by  brute  force,  it  resorted  to  the  innate 
spiritual  elements  of  man  as  means  to  serve  its  tyrannical  purposes.  But 
this  spiritual,  or,  in  other  words,  religious  element  assumed  such  a  vast 
preponderance  as  means  in  influencing  the  masses,  that,  although  at  first 
only  an  auxiliary  to  despotism  of  material  interests,  it  soon  was  recog- 
nized by  the  latter  as  coequal.  And  very  often  despotism  placed  its 
ally  seemingly  above  itself,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  position.  The  his- 
tory, of  mankind  thus  presents  to  us  multiplex  phases,  arising  from  the 
relations  between  the  so-called  political  and  religious  elements  of  civ- 
ilization. 

The  fact,  that  the  political  is  the  parent  of  the  religious  lecture,  indi- 
cates the  normal  character  of  the  development  of  mankind.  Since 
intellect  manifests  itself  through  the  operation  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
human  body,  and  since  that  operation  can  be  sustained  only  by  mate- 
rial means,  it  is  evident  that  the  religious  lecture,  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  exalted  spiritual  effects  of  the  intellect,  should  spring  from 
and  be  the  crown  of  the  political  lecture,  intended  to  represent  the 
material  necessities  of  man. 

The  political  is  essentially  a  scientific  lecture,  and,  as  such,  the  basis 
of  all  others.  It  is  a  scientific  lecture  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
mankind,  for  it  teaches  the  science  of  government.  All  other  sciences, 
positive  as  well  as  speculative,  move  within  its  sphere.  It  is,  therefore, 
speculative  as  well  as  positive.  It  is  positive,  because  its  results  are 
accomplished  facts  or  in  process  of  accomplishment,  and  speculative, 
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because  it  is,  by  its  very  nature,  experimental.  It  experiments  continu- 
ally with  the  results  of  the  positive  sciences  in  order  to  increase  contin- 
ually its  own  volume. 

The  science  of  government  is  an  object  and  a  subject  of  the  life  of 
mankind.  Recognizing  that  the  sphere  of  the  human  being  is  to  yield 
a  full  quota  of  effects,  according  to  the  law  and  purposes  of  creation, 
and  that  government  of  the  individual  self  by  himself,  and  of  mankind 
by  itself,  is  to  cause  that  quota  to  be  yielded,  it  is  evident  that  the  sci- 
ence of  government  is  an  object,  and,  until  it  is  perfected,  a  subject  of 
social  lite. 

The  science  of  government  will  have  been  perfected,  when  the  true 
mission  of  the  human  being  on  earth,  namely,  to  yield  the  utmost  pos- 
sible volume  of  morality,  will  be  universally  recognized  and  acted  upon. 
Whenever  the  law  of  the  government  of  God  will  be  enthroned  in 
every  intellect,  and  whenever  every  intellect  will  by  its  own  free  voli- 
tion live  under  that  law,  hold  court  within  itself  over  itself,  and  pass 
sentence  according  to  it,  then  the  reign  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  will  be 
established  on  earth.  The  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  every  indi- 
vidual human  being  over  himself,  according  to  the  law  of  God,  will  re- 
sult in  a  harmonious  government  of  all  mankind. 

The  science  of  government  is  as  yet,  when  compared  to  the  ultimate 
character  which  it  is  to  attain,  in  its  infancy.  It  is  as  yet  represented 
by  the  political  lecture,  and  it  teaches  not  the  science  of  the  self-gov- 
ernment of  the  individual,  but  as  yet  only  regulates  the  relations  be- 
tween individuals,  arising  from  their  conflicting  material  interests.  It 
does  not  teach  the  individual  human  being  how  to^  be  moral,  but  it 
punishes  him,  when  his  immorality  injures  the  material  interests  of  a 
fellow-being.  It  takes  cognizance  of  the  sovereignty  of  every  human 
being  only  so  far  as  his  rights,  arising  from  material  interests,  are  con- 
cerned. As  for  the  higher  spheres  of  the  moral  realms,  which  mankind, 
as  a  whole,  is  to  attain,  the  political  lecture  of  our  day  has  as  yet  hardly 
any  conception  of  it.  Whatever  legislation  of  that  exalted  scope  it  may 
have  enacted,  it  has  done  so  instinctively,  without  being  fully  conscious 
of  its  ultimate  bearing. 

The  teaching  of  the  science  of  government  of  the  individual  by  him- 
self is  as  yet  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  religious  lecture ;  and  as 
long  as  the  religious  lecture  takes  advantage  of  the  necessity  of  the 
human  being  to  further  its  own  unreasonable  supernaturalistic  theo- 
ries, its  existence  will  have  a  retarding  influence  on  the  progress  of 
mankind.  Only  the  unobstructed  increase  and  influence  of  positive 
sciences  can  feed  and  nourish  the  intellect  of  mankind,  and  cause  the 
reign  of  superetition  to  cease  altogether.     And  as  superstition  more  and 
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more  vaniBhes,  to  be  finally  consumed  like  smoke,  the  innate  spiritual 
elements  of  mankind,  guided  by  the  firm  hand  of  science,  are  more  and 
more  directed  to  their  normal  channels,  and,  blending  there  with  all 
other  elements  of  civilization,  will  result  in  the  social  lecture  to  embrace 
all  lectures  of  matter  and  of  intellect. 

The  bursting  of  tlie  unnatural  embrace  of  Church  and  State  will 
eventually  cause  the  death  of  the  distinctively  political  and  religious 
lectures.  Like  the  Siamese  twins,  they  could  live  only  when  joined 
together ;  but  when  severed,  they  slowly  die. 

The  political,  severed  from  its  twin  relic  of  barbarism — the  religions 
lecture,  is  its  very  opposite  in  character  and  tendency.  In  fact,  the 
latter  has  withdrawn  to  a  defensive  position,  and  contents  itself  with 
the  qniet  enjoyment  of  the  "dolce  far  niente"  of  ministerial  sinecures, 
as  payment  for  its  customary  tidings  from  the  Hereafter  through  the 
trumpet  of  theology.  Yet  is  there  still  a  sympathetic  feeling,  a  fond 
remembrance  of  times  of  "  auld  lang  syne  "  between  them.  The  former 
very  often  gives  reference  to  the  last  to  satisfy  any  doubts  of  its  respec- 
tability, and  the  latter  lovingly  responds  by  preaching  from  the  text 
"  Servants,  obey  your  Master,"  and  by  growing  eloquent  about  the 
beauties  of  established  law  and  order. 

The  political  lecture  has  notlring  but  hard,  stem  facts  to  deal  in. 
Visions  and  supernatural  theories  find  no  place  in  its  pages,  *'  Meum  " 
is  its  title.  Property  list  is  its  scroll.  Dollai*s  and  cents  are  its  letter- 
ing. The  lawyer's  oflicc  and  the  lobby  are  its  temples.  Lawyers  and 
lobbyists  are  its  priests.  Statutes  are  its  Bible.  Digests  are  its  Talmud. 
*'  Be  it  enacted  "  is  its  "  The  Lord  spoke."  Public  an<i  private  treasuries 
are  its  paradise. 

The  political  lecture  is  heard  everywhere.  It  is  a  constant  debate  in 
the  privacy  of  the  family  and  in  public  life.  It  is  delivered  in  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  printed  pages  of  books,  journals,  pamphlets,  and 
in  speeches  and  arguments.  It  represents  most  truly  the  elements, 
seething  in  the  boiling  caldron  of  civilization.  Be  its  phraseology  that 
of  the  rum-shop  or  of  stump  oratory,  of  the  cautious  style  of  the  lawyer's 
office,  or  of  the  classic  mould  of  the  leadera  of  political  factions,  they  all 
betray  a  determination  and  fierceness  of  «pirit  like  that  of  actual  war- 
fare— like  the  conflict  of  vital  forces.  They  display  strategy,  planning 
combinations  to  circumvent,  outflank,  betray  and  conquer  in  order  to 
gain  victory,  and  to  grasp  the  standard,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  motto 
**  To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils," 

This  is  its  "credo"  and  its  life— to  obtain  the  spoils  in  order  to  ob- 
tain wealth  and  its  consequent  power. 

Those  portions  of  the  nation,  whose  wealth  is  riches  and  whose  power 
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is  influence,  coming  in  contact  with  those  whose  only  wealth  is  muscle 
to  labor,  and  only  influence  is  the  right  of  sufl^rage,  create  the  issue 
between  capital  and  labor.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  other  issue  in  modern 
political  life.  Tills  is  the  main  issue ;  all  others  arc  merely  side  issues, 
no  matter  how  dexterously  they  are  forced  in  the  foreground.  The 
great  rebellion  was  a  capital  and  labor  issue.  That  issue  constantly 
offers  problems  to  be  solved,  and  each  successful  solution  brings  the 
nation  nearer  to  the  realization  of  its  hope  to  see  itself  fully  placed  on 
its  true  basis  of  development.  All  the  noblest  and  best  elements  of 
the  nation  strive  to  solve  it  peaceably  and  intelligently,  in  opposition  to 
vile  ambition,  avarice,  and  immorality,  that  obstruct  a  peaceable  solu- 
tion. And  as  long  as  labor  is  ignorant,  it  cannot  be  used  as  a  lever  to 
lift  itself  from  its  present  oppressed  condition. 

Labor  is  ignorant.  The  very  fact  that  labor  could  assist  itself  by  a 
judicious  use  of  the  ballot,  and  still  does  not  do  so,  is  evidence  of  its 
ignorance.  The  ballot  in  the  hands  of  labor  is  made  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  crafty  demagogues  in  tiie  service  of  capital  in  its  war  against 
labor. 

The  issue  between  capital  and  labor  is  assuming  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctly defined  proportions.  It  looms  up  in  threatening  attitudes  in  the 
liorizon  of  the  future.  It  cannot  be  evaded,  nor  can  society  bury  its 
head,  like  the  ostrich,  in  the  sand,  and  imagine  that  it  does  not  behold 
the  issue.  To  solve  this  momentous  question  peaceably  is  "society 
protecting  itself."  Only  education  can  peaceably  solve  it.  Ignorant  la- 
bor, when  roused,  is  a  destroying  volcano.  Intelligent  labor  will  intel- 
ligently defend  itself.  Ignorant  labor,  being  a  crude  element  of  mate- 
rial force,  will  burst  on  the  field  of  conflict  with  all  the  brutal  fury  of 
force  of  matter.  Intelligent  labor  will  protect  itself  by  intelligent 
means,  by  just  legislation,  and,  protecting  itself,  it  will  advance  the 
science  of  government,  and  thus  advance  the  happiness  of  future  gen- 
erations. 

A  mere  knowledge  how  to  read  and  to  write  is  not  the  line  dividing 
ignorance  from  intelligence.  The  marvellous  advance  of  positive  and 
speculative  sciences  opens  such  vast  fields  of  study,  thiat  only  the  most 
systematic,  liberal  and  compulsory  system  of  general  education  can 
meet  the  just  requirements  of  rising  generations  to  remove  the  stigma 
of  ignorance  from  it,  and  to  enable  it  to  solve  all  social  problems  intel- 
ligently and  peaceably. 

While  the  most  liberal  system  of  education  is  the  only  efficacious 
means  to  advance  the  material  welfare  of  the  nation,  its  most  benefi- 
cent result  will  be  its  effect  on  religion.  It  will  enthrone  it,  pure  and 
unalloyed,  to  be  the  guide  of  mankind.     It  will  annihilate  superstition. 
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It  cannot  be  denied  that  religion  is  and  will  be  a  most  important  ele- 
ment, influencing  the  solution  of  social  problems.  Religion,  being 
guided  by  science,  and  science  being  acted  on  by  religion,  will  result 
in  this — that  the  law  of  God  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" 
will  be  the  rule  by  which  social  problems  will  be  solved.  The  union 
of  science  and  religion  will  result  in  "  the  social  lecture  "  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word. 

The  precursor  of  "  the  social  lecture  "  has  already  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  the  itinerant  lecture,  a  birth  of  modern  times.  What  the 
Unitarian  is  to  the  orthodox  sectarian  lecture,  the  itinerant  is  to  the 
political  lecture.  The  former  leaves  more  and  more  the  domains  of 
dogma  and  nears  itself  to  the  social  lecture;  the  latter  leaves  the  polit- 
ical to  be  eminently  the  social  lecture. 

The  itinerant  lecture  is  a  model  of  strength  and  beauty.  It  is  a 
wreath  of  the  choicest  blossoms  of  sagacious,  powerful,  and  cultured 
intellects.  Be  its  materials  gathered  either  from  realms  of  matter  or 
of  intellect,  they  are  carefully  scanned,  thoroughly  analyzed,  systemati- 
cally arranged,  and  impressively  delivered.  Whether  robed  in  the  garb 
of  humor  or  of  satire,  of  pathos  or  of  dictation,  they  present  that  schol- 
arly finish  which  indicates  that  they  emanate  from  cultured  intellects. 
The  itinerant  lecture  is  eminently  a  debate,  for  its  researches  extend 
into  every  branch  of  the  scientific,  religious,  and  political  lecture.  It 
is  a  commentary  on  all  those  lectures,  marked  by  a  rigid  criticism,  stern 
and  impartial  inquiry,  and  independent  judgment.  It  is  indeed  a 
worthy  precursor  of  '*  the  social  lecture  "  that,  resting  on  the  basis  of 
positive  sciences,  will  embrace  all  phases  of  intellectual  life — scientific, 
religious,  political,  and  philosophical — and  will  unfold  and  increase 
morality  in  mankind,  whose  volume  of  happy  results  we  can  only  faintly 
anticipate. 

The  law  of  the  government  of  God  was  re-inaugurated  on  the  day 
when  the  declaration  "that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal"  was 
announced  to  mankind.  The  rays  of  this  divine  light  gradually  pierce 
the  darkness  of  despotism  and  superstition.  Under  the  aegis  of  Inde- 
pendence and  Liberty  the  people  of  this  vast  commonwealth  have 
made  rapid  strides  in  solving  social  problems,  and  will  continue  to  do 
so.  Its  sway  has  caused  despotism  in  Europe  to  crumble  into  pieces, 
and  superstition  is  compelled  to  robe  itself  in  the  garb  of  virtue  to  dare 
to  show  itself  in  the  light  of  day.  The  conflict  is  not  ended.  In- 
tellect cannot  and  will  not  retrograde.  Having  become  conscious  of 
its  power,  it  will  strengthen  and  increase  it  by  all  efforts  to  increase 
the  volume  of  its  law  in  every  individual  intellect,  and  cause  it  to 
ascend  from  spheres  of  animal  craft  into  higher  and  higher  spheres  of 
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Bpiritnal  intelligence.  Constantly  reading  its  own  lectures  and  those 
of  matter,  it  will  increase  its  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  law,  and, 
yielding  voluntary  compliance  to  it,  the  science  of  government  of  telf 
will  increase,  resulting  in  the  reciprocity  of  good-will,  peace,  and  har- 
mony amongst  all  mankind. 

The  contest  between  light  and  darkness  has  commenced.  The  ele- 
ments of  civilization  that  unfold  life  arc  rallying  around  the  standard, 
on  whicli  is  inscribed  the  motto  "All  men  are  born  free  and  equal.'' 

Contemplating  that  sentence,  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  ^^  Whei*ein 
do  freedom  and  equality  exist?" 

Is  "  freedom  "  that  privilege,  enabling  the  human  being  to  do  against 
others  as  he  deems  best,  regardless  whether,  by  so  doing,  he  violates  tlie 
moral  law,  as  long  as  statute  law  cannot  reach  his  crime  t 

If  actions  spring  from  thought,  is  the  human  being  "  free  "  of  any 
law  governing  his  thoughts  ? 

Does  "equality"  consist  only  in  the  privilege  of  an  acknowledged 
citizen  of  a  nation  to  cast  his  vote  on  election  day,  and  thus  oontribnie 
a  mite  toward  the  government  of  a  nation  {  Does  it  consist  in  the 
equalized  possession  of  property? 

We  answer,  that  "  freedom  "  is  to  be  free  of  the  brute  despotism  of 
ignorance;  that  it  consists  in  the  exeit;ise  of  the  will  in  directing  and 
controlling  thought  and  its  consequent  action;  that,  recognizing  the 
truth  of  a  maxim,  as  expressed  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  namely',  "  Gov- 
ernment is  divine,  but  form  of  government  is  human,"  it  consists  in  the 
^olnntaiy  compliance  to  the  divine  law  of  goveiTiment  by  free  volition 
of  intellect,  and  in  freedom  to  change  form  of  government,  as  occasion 
requires. 

We  answer,  furthermore,  that  "  equality,"  to  be  prized  as  a  precious 
gift  of  God,  is  not  equality  in  possession  of  riches,  and  of  power  and 
influence  resulting  therefrom.  Such  equality  is  of  earth,  and,  like  earth, 
«ubject  to  change  and  to  decay.  "  Equality,"  in  the  divine  sense  of  the 
word,  is  the  right  of  every  human  being  to  have  an  equal  sliare  in 
means  of  developing  individual  intellectual  life,  aad  those  means  are«— 
education.  Equality  in  means  to  obtain  truth — liie^  is  the  inherent 
right  of  every  human  being.  All  forms  of  "eqnality  "  ought  to  and 
shall  insure  the  equality  of  this  divine  right,  and  all  forms  of"  freedom  " 
shall  and  must  result  in  that  "  freedom,"  which  is  the  nnobatrueted 
exercise  of  the  free  will  of  the  human  being  to  free  itself  from  despot- 
ism  of  ignorance,  superstition,  degradation,  and  misery.  < 

"  All  men  are  born  free  and  equal."  All  men  are  born  nnder  the 
same  law  of  God,  with  like  conditions,  namely,  with  germs  for  physi- 
cal and  spiritual  developmedC    Tlie  first  should  insult  in  material  in- 
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doetry,  the  latter  in  intellectaal  activity;  the  first  in  manaal  labor,  the 
latter  in  intellectual  labor ;  the  first  to  sustain  the  operation  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  human  body  in  order  to  enable  the  latter  to  exercise  its 
energies,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  unfolding  and  yielding  the  object  of 
material  existence — morality,  soul  element. 

Whenever  the  science  of  government  will  have  reached  that  state 
when  the  individual  human  being  will  be  legislated  into  morality,  a 
grand  epoch  in  the  life  of  mankind  will  have  been  reached.  The  polit- 
ical lecture,  being  only  political,  denies  its  possibility,  as  the  religions 
lecture  denies  the  possibility  of  "  salvation  "  without  a  blind  belief  ia 
its  respective  dogmas.  Yet  are  two  enactments  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States  an  evidence  that  efforts  to  legislate  individuals  to  be 
moral  have  been  made,  and  met  partially  with  success.  Those  efforts 
are  indeed  bright  stars  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  commonwealth  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

« 

We  name,  firstly,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  being  nothing  less  than  a 
moral  enactment;  secondly,  the  law  abolishing  polygamy,  an  enact- 
ment in  behalf  of  and  in  the  name  of  morality. 

Without  entering  into  a  dissertation  of  the  manifold  aspects  which 
those  quoted  instances  of  moral  achievements  and  the  means  to  obtain 
them  present  to  us,  it  is  evident  that  a  government  has  inherent  pow- 
ers to  advance  the  moral  status  of  the  nation  by  compulsory  enactments 
against  individuals,  and  it  cannot  do  s6  more  emphatically  than  by 
compulsory  acts  regulating  the  system  of  education  throughout  the 
whole  country.  It  cannot  bring  too  many  sacrifices  to  obtain  that 
most  precious  of  all  boons — a  liberal  education,  for  all  its  component 
parts. 

We  ask  :  If  government  freed  slave  labor,  cannot  it  assist  free  labor  ? 
If  it  regulates  and  legislates  private  and  public  morality  by  anti-poly- 
gamy acts,  cannot  it  enhance  morality  by  all  acts  within  its  power  I 
Is  it  not  evident  that  labor,  being  degraded  by  ignorance,  and  poly- 
gamy, being  sustained  by  ignorance,  and  superstition,  being  upheld  by 
ignorance,  and  immoralities  of  all  sorts,  being  caused  by  ignorancCi 
can  be  removed  only  by  the  removal  of  its  cause — ignorance? 

Strengthen  the  foundation  and  the  feeder  of  social  life,  the  scientific 
lecture,  and  the  superstructure  will  unfold  itself  in  a  normal  condition* 
The  science  of  government  can  only  advance  through  the  advance  of 
all  other  sciences.  As  they  advance,  they  all  unite  in  one  voice  in 
proclaiming  the  mission  of  the  human  being  to  be,  to  yield  the  utmost 
volume  of  morality. 

When  this  truth  will  be  universally  recognized  by  mankind,  it  will 
base  all  its  social  organizations  on  it.    Morality  will  then  be  object  and 
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subject  of  individual  and  Bocial  life,  instead,  as  heretofore,  secondary  to 
material  welfare,  to  wealth,  to  power,  to  distinction,  to  creed,  to  dogma, 
to  church,  to  school,  to  law,  to  legislation.  Mankind  will  then  enforoe 
'*  equality  "  by  equal  distribution  of  labor  and  intelligence,  and  thas 
grant  "freedom"  to  all  to  fulfil  the  object  of  creation,  the  Will  of 
Jehova. 

The  law  that  "  the  strong  conquers  the  weak  "  is  as  manifest  in  the 
sphere  of  evolution  of  intellect  as  of  matter.  What  in  the  last  arc 
degrees  of  strength  of  impassive  force,  are  in  the  former  d^rees  of 
volume  of  truth.  Truth  is  power,* and  error  is. weakness.  The  first 
results  in  the  blessings  of  the  law  of  truth,  in  harmony,  peace,  happi- 
ness, plenty,  light,  life,  intellect,  soul — life  everlasting;  the  last  re- 
sults in  the  curse  of  error — in  disunion,  disorganization,  hunger,  dis- 
ease, despondency,  decay,  darkness,  annihilation,  death — ^nothingness. 

The  lectures  of  history  furnish  a  most  singular  phenomenon  as  evi- 
dence of  that  truth.  This  evidence  is  that  fact  of  history — ^Israel.  It 
stands  solitary  in  its  grandeur,  firm  like  a  rock,  vigorous  as  is  youth, 
as  a  witness  of  the  law  of  truth.  Israel  is  a  living  illustration  of  the 
law  that  "the  strong  conquers  the  weak."  Basing  its  individual  and 
social  life  on  the  law  of  truth,  it  has  survived  its  opponent,  error  of 
supernaturalism,  and  enters  the  halls,  erected  and  to  be  erected  by  sci- 
ence, like  a  prince  enters  palaces  which  are  conjured  up  from  nature's 
secret  realms  by  the  magic  wand  of  a  beneficent  fairy. 

Israel  is  as  yet  represented  among  the  diverse,  antagonistic  forces 
of  social  life  by  the  Synagogue.  We  therefore  entitle  the  lecture  of 
Israel  as  "  The  Lecture  of  the  Synagogue." 

(To  be  oontiirood.)  | 
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Silence  is  the  fittest  reply  to  folly. 

Misfortune  follows  the  footsteps  of  the  dissipated. 

Deem  thyself  poor,  though  thou  art  rich ;  for  thou  wilt  once  be 
separated  from  riches. 

Decide  not  without  mature  and  trustworthy  counsel ;  di-ead  the 
wicked  and  be  wary  of  their  favors. 

Three  characters  can  best  be  judged  by  three  tests :  1st  the  meek  in 
anger ;  2d,  the  hero  in  battle ;  3d,  the  friend  in  need. 

He  who  avoids  rashness,  perverseness,  pride,  and  indolence  will  escape 
their  four  evil  consequences ;  for  the  result  of  rashness  is  regret ; 
that  of  perverseness  audacity ;  the  end  of  pride,  hatred ;  and  that  of 
indolence,  ruin. 


THE  UNIKSPIRED  LITERATURE  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

BY   HYMAN    HURWITZ. 
i  (Gontiniiod  from  p»0a  IW.) 

I  KNOW  it  may  be  paid  that  these  writere  were  led  into  mistakes  by 
the  Jewish  commentators,  wliose'intei'pretation  they  adopted.  That 
this  was  the  case,  in  many  instances,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ;  nay,  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  the  commentators,  from  not  being  sufficiently  ac* 
quainted  with  profane  learning,  have,  notwithstanding  their  great 
abilities,  often  been  betrayed  into  strange  and  serious  errors.  But, 
surely,  this  ought  not  to  justify  the  use  which  the  deriders^  who  copied 
those  blunders,  made  of  them.  It  is  but  a  poor  plea  for  a  man  who 
throws  dirt  at  another's  face,  to  say,  that  he  found  the  materials  ready 
at  hand.  Besides,  the  merciless  critic,  who  eagerly  sei;^cs  his  devoted 
victim,  ought  at  least  to  make  use  of  his  own  eyes,  and  to  understand 
before  he  condemns. 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  conduct  of  those  illiberal  writers;  and  by 
such  methods  have  they  endeavored,  and  succeeded  in  throwing  an 
odium  on  the  interesting  works  of  the  wise  men  of  Israel,  and  partica- 
larlv  on  the  Talmud. 

And  now,  methinks,  I  hear  one  of  its  numerous  traducers  exclaim — 
What,  sir !  are  you  in  earnest  ?  Do  you  mean  to  affirm  that  there  are 
no  absurdities  in  the  Talmud? — ^no  inconsistencies? — no  contradic- 
tions?— Have  not  its  authors  imposed  a  heavy  yoke  upon  the  people 
by  their  traditions,  or  the  oral  law,  as  they  call  it ;  pretending  that  it 
was  derived  from  Moses,  and  delivered  to  him  on  Mount  Sinai  ?  Do 
not  many  of  those  laws  militate  against  humanity  ?  Have  not  those 
men  preferred  their  own  works  to  the  Bible  ?  Have  they  not  perverted 
fhe  sacred  text,  by  drawing  from  it  inferences  and  conclusions  wholly 
unwarranted  ?  Besides,  do  you  not  know  that  these  Sages,  as  you 
choosfe  to  call  them,  believed  in  witchcraft,  demons,  devils,  and  I  do 
not  know  what?  Of  the  many  proofs  which  might  be  brought  in  cor- 
roboration of  this  last  assertion,  let  the  following  suffice: — 

"  I  walked  once,"  says  Rabbi  Ohananya,  "  in  Zippora^  near  the  place 
where  the  gates  shut,  and  I  saw  an  enchanter  who  took  up  a  stone, 
threw  it  into  the  air,  and  it  changed  into  a  calf!  I  went  and  told  it  to 
iny  lather,  but  he  said  unto  me,  Hadst  thou  eaten  thereof,  then  thou 
mightest  have  believed  it ;  but  since  it  is  certain  thou  didst  not  eat 
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thereof,  so  be  assured  that  it  was,  through  the  power  of  the  devil^  only  a 
semblance  before  thine  ej^es." 

"  The  devils  have  four  mothers,  whose  respective  names  are,  Lilethj 
Naama^  Igei^eth^  and  Machaleth  ;  every  one  of  which  has  her  host  or 
band  of  innumerable  unclean  spirits.  It  is  related  that  each  rules  one 
of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  that  they  assemble  on  the  mount 
Nishpah  /  and  that  each,  together  with  her  numerous  progeny,  dom- 
ineers from  the.  setting  of  the  sun  till  midnight. ,  Over  all  these  Solo- 
mon had  power^  and  they  were  called  his  servants,  because  he  used 
them  according  to  his  will  and  pleasure,"  etc. — Such  are  the  extrava- 
gant tales  of  ygur  Kabbis — ^such  their  wild  and  whimsical  notions; — 
and  do  you  wonder  that  we  laugh  at  them  ? 

To  this  powerful  appeal  I  answer,  that  so  far  am  I  from  maintaining 
that  the  Talmud  is  a  faultless  work,  that  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  it 
contains  many  things  which  every  enlightened,  nay  every  pious  Jew, 
must  sincerely  wish  had  either  never  appeared  there,  or  should  at  least 
long  ago  have  been  expunged  from  its  pages. 

How  those  objectionable  passages  came  at  all  to  be  inserted,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  from  that  great  reverence  with  which  the  Israel- 
ites of  those  days  used  to  regard  their  wise  men ;  and  which  made 
them  look  upon  every  word  and  expression  that  dropped  from  the 
mouth  of  their  instructors  as  so  many  precious  sayings,  well  worthy  of 
being  preserved.  These  they  wrote  down  for  their  own  private  infor- 
mation, together  with  more  important  matters.  And  when,  in  after- 
times,  those  writings  were  collected,  in  order  to  be  embodied  in  one  en- 
tire work,  the  collectoi'B,  either  from  want  of  proper  discrimination,  or 
from  some  pious  motive,  suffered  them  to  remain  ;  and  thus  they  were 
handed  down  to  posterity.  That  the  wiser  portion  of  the  nation  never 
approved  of  them  is  well  known.  Nay,  that  some  of  the  Talmudista 
themselves  regard  them  with  no  very  favorable  eye,  is  plain,  from  the 
bitter  terms  in  which  they  exclaimed  against  them.* 

*  **  That  KD'iAX  Agadetha^^  (».  e.  the  saTings),  says  Rabbi  Joshnah  son  of  Leyi,  ^^he 
that  writes  it  down,  will  have  no  portion  in  the  next  world  ;  he  that  explain^  it,  gets 
aoorched ;  and  he  that  listens  to  it,  will  receiye  no  reward/' — (Talmnd  Jerusalem.) 

Some  of  those  sayings  are  objectionable  per  $e ;  others  are  indeed  susceptible  of  ex- 
planations, but,  without  them,  are  calculated  to  produce  false  and  erroneous  impres- 
sions. 

Of  the  former  description  are  all  those  extravagancies  relating  to  the  extent  of  Para- 
dise, the  dimensions  of  Gehinom,  the  size  of  Leviathan,  and  the  Shor  Hdbar^  the  freak^ 
of  Ashmadai^  etc. ,  etc. — ^idle  tales,  borrowed  most  probably  from  the  Parthians  and  Ara- 
bians, to  whom  the  Jews  were  subject  before  the.  promulgation  of  the  Talmud.  These 
absurdities  are  as  foreign  to  genuine  religion  as  they  are  repugnant  to  common-sense. 
Of  the  second  sort  we  have  already  given  some  examplea 
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T  admit  also  that  there  are  many  and  various  contradictions  in  the 
Talmud.  And,  indeed,  it  would  be  a  miracle  were  there  none.  For 
let  it  be  recollected  that  this  work  contains,  not  the  opinions  of  only  a 
few  individuals  living  in  the  same  society,  under  precisely  similar  cir- 
cumstances, but  of  hundreds,  naj',  I  might  without  exaggeration  say, 
of  thousands  of  learned  men,  of  various  talents,  living  in  a  long  series 
of  ages,  in  diflferent  countries,  and  under  the  most  diversified  conditions. 

And  how,  in  the  name  of  truth,  can  perfect  agreement  be  expected 
under  such  circumstances?  Now  the  only  inference  which  a  judicious 
critic  would  draw  from  such  a  divereity  of  opinions  is  this: — that  how- 
ever unanimous  those  wise  men  were  in  everything  that  regarded  the 
essential  parts  of  religion,  yet  on  everything  of  minor  importance,  and 
particularly  on  philosophical  and  speculative  subjects,  they  left  the 

Another  fertile  source  of  misconoeption  originated  in  that  natural  fondness  for  the 
marveUoua — so  common  to  undisciplined  minds — of  which  the  Ancient  Babbis  sometimes 
availed  themselves,  with  the  sole  view  of  exciting  the  attention  of  their  respective  audi- 
ences. A  particular  instance  of  the  kind  we  have  in  Medrash  8Mr  Hashirim  : — Whilst 
Babibi  (Rabbi  Jehudah  the  holy)  was  delivering  a  sermon  to  a  laxge  congregation,  he  ob- 
served that  the  people  were  rather  drowsy  or  inclined  to  faU  asleep.  Wishing  to  rouse 
them,  he  exclaimed, — '  ^  There  vxm  a  woman  in  Egypt  toho  brought  forth  six  hundred  thou- 
sand cJdldren  at  one  birth.^  An  assertion  so  extraordinary  was  enough  to  rouse  the  most 
lethaigic.  The  people  stared,  and  looked  amazed.  .  One  of  the  Babbi's  disciples  asked 
him  for  an  explanation ;  when  the  Rabbi  replied,  that  he  merely  aUuded  to  Joch^ed^ 
who  brought  forth  a  son  (Moses)  whose  personal  worth,  and  whose  influence,  as  the  cho- 
sen messenger  of  Ood,  was  equal  to  that  of  six  hundred  thousand  other  individuals. 

Now  let  us  suppose  that  the  pious  preacher  had  omitted  the  explanation,  or  that  the 
ooUector  of  the  Rabbrs  opinions  had  noted  his  words  without  the  interpretation,  and 
that  the  assertion  had  thus  found  an  entrance  into  the  Talmud.  What  would  have 
followed  ?  Assuredly,  this : — That  the  devotees  of  the  dark  ages  would  have  taken  it  as 
matter  of  fact,  would  have  firmly  beUeved  it ;  and  that  for  the  best  of  aU  reasons,  be- 
cause, how  else  could  so  holy  a  man  as  Rabbi  Jehudah  have  asserted  it  ? — Oommon- 
sense  plight,  indeed,  urge  the  improbability  of  the  event,  but  her  feeble  voice  might 
easily  have  been  silenced,  by  considering  the  assumed  fact  as  a  miracle  I  And  if  one  of 
those  devotees  had  happened  to  be  a  Babbi^  a  oompUer  of  the  Traditional  Law, 
he  would  as  assuredly  have  inserted  it  in  the  long  list  of  equally  weU-grounded  religious 
tenets :  and  consequently,  every  poor  ignorant  IsraeUte  would  have  considered  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,  and  would  have  firmly  beUeved  that  there  was  a  woman  in  Eigypt  who 
had  six  hundred  thousand  children  at  a  birth !  Who  would  have  dared  to  deny  it  ? 
Who  would  have  had  the  courage  to  question  it  ?  And  the  half -enlightened  man  would, 
in  spite  of  authority,  consider  it  as  a  silly  fable,  and  not  only  despise  it,  but  despise 
the  very  books  into  which  such  an  absurdity  could  have  found  inflertion.  Thus  we 
see  how  a  simple  unexplained  assertion  would  alternately  give  rise  to  the  most  gross 
superstition,  and  the  most  unmerited  scorn ;  and  finaUy  cover  religion  with  disgrace,  and 
the  words  of  the  wise  with  ridicule.  Truly  judicious,  therefore,  was  the  advice  of  one 
of  our  ancient  sag^s — **  Ye  wise  men,  be  careful  of  your  words,  lest  ye  be  doomed  to 
captivity,  and  be  banished  to  a  place  of  infected  waters,  which  succeeding  disdples 
may  drink  and  perish,  and  the  name  of  God  will  be  profaned. " 
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mind  unfettered :  and  that  they  did  not,  like  some  of  their  successors, 
consider  it  a  crime  to  differ  either  from  their  contemporaries,  or  even 
from  their  predecessora.  At  all  events,  this  diversity  of  opinion  ought 
not  to  be  brought  forward  as  matter  of  accusation. 

It  is  said  that  the  Talmudists  imposed  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple by  the  traditional  law,  as  if  they  had  been  tlie  inventors  of  those 
laws.  This  is,  however,  not  the  fact.  That  there  were  customs  and 
laws,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  use  long  before 
either  the  Talmud  or  its  authors  were  in  existence,  is  evident  from  the 
prophetical  and  historical  books  of  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  Joseph  us 
and  the  Apocryphal  Books. 

Thus  several  of  the  traditional  laws  respecting  the  Sabbath  we  find 
distinctly  mentioned  in  Jeremiah,*  and  in  Nehemiah.f 

The  four  principal  fasts,  in  Zechariah.j: 

The  abstaining  from  several  sorts  of  meats  prepared  by  Heathens, 
is  noticed  in  Daniel ;  §  also  the  three  daily  periods  of  prayer.  | 

The  custom  of  saying  grace  before  meals  is  alluded  to  in  Samuel  ;^ 
also  in  Josephus.** 

The  prohibitory  law  against  the  use  of  oil  prepared  by  Heathens 
(annulled  in  aftertime^  existed  already  at  the  time  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest. ft  Many  others  might  be  specified  were  it  necessary.  Now 
since  these  customs  and  ordinances  are  not  described  as  then,  or  as 
recently  constituted,  they  must  have  been  derived  from  times  still  more 
remote,  and  known  only  from  tradition.  How  then  can  it,  with  any 
justice,  be  said  that  the  Talmudists  imposed  them  upon  the  people? 

Nor  is  it  true  that  they  ascribed  all  the  traditionary  laws  to  Moses. 
They  have,  on  the  contrary,  distinctly  said,  that  many  of  those  ordinan- 
ces and  regulations  were  made  at  subsequent  periods.  It  was  only  such 
explanations  and  explications  as  were  derived  from  times  immemorial, 


*  Jerem.  xvii.  21,  22.  f  Nehem.  xiii.  t  Zech.  yiii  19. 

§  Dan.  iv.  10.  |  Dan.  18.  ^  Samuel  ix.  13. 

**  The  Egyptian  priects  and  offloen,  whoae  basiness  it  was  to  attend  during  the  King*B 
meals,  were  excused  from  their  usual  duty ;  and  the  king  (Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  called 
on  the  Jewish  priest  to  say  ffraca.  He  rose,  and  returning  thanks  to  the  Lord  for  the 
nourishment  they  were  about  to  receive  ;  oonduding  the  solemnity  with  a  fervent  appeal 
to  Heaven  on  behalf  of  the  king  and  people. — Antiq.  b.  xil 

f  f  On  account  of  their  courage  and  fidelity,  and  their  skiU  in  the  art  of  war,  the  kings 
of  Asia  behaved  with  great  Uberality  towards  the  Jews.  8deucus^  sumamed  Nioanor^ 
admitted  them  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  freemen  not  only  of  the  Metropolis 
of  AnUoehy  but  also  of  the  several  cities  throughout  Asia  and  lower  Syria.  The  Jews 
being  prohibited  the  uee  of  foreign  oU,  the  Olympic  offioers  had  in  commission  from  the 
Government  to  allow  them  in  lieu  thereof  money. — Josephus  Antiq.  b.  xSL ;  War, 
b.  UL 
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and  concerning  which  there  was  not  a  dissenting  voice,  which  diey 
described  as  originating  from  the  Legislator.  And  indeed,  whoever 
pfernses  the  Mosaical  Code  with  due  attention,. will  soon  be  convinced 
that  there  must  originally  have  been  some  such  explications.  For 
tliese  laws  were  not  only  intended  for  the  moral  regulation  of  indi- 
vidual conduct,  but  for  the  government  of  the  multifarious  transactions 
of  a  whole  nation.  Now,  all  laws  are  in  their  nature  general  preceptSj 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  than  in  general  terms.  The  legis- 
lator cannot  possibly  state  the  variety  of  cases  to  which  they  may  be 
applied,  nor  can  he  define  every  term  he  may  have  occasion  to  use: 
since  this  could  only  be  done  by  words  which  might,  in  their  turn,  want 
definition,  and  so  he  might  go  on  ad  injinit/uin.  All,  therefore,  he  can 
do  is  to  give  general  rules,  leaving  their  application  and  explanation 
to  proper  opportunities,  or  to  the  sound  judgment  of  those  who  are  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  law.  Thus,  when  the  law  enjoins  the  seventh 
day  to  be  observed  as  a  day  of  rest,  it  does  not  say — Thou  shalt  not 
huildy  nor  sow^  nor  reap^  etc.,  on  that  day,  but — "On  it  thou  shalt  do 
no  manner  of  work."  But  since  the  law  does  not  specify  what  acts  are 
to  be  considered  as  wor\  a  question  might  naturally  arise — Is  writing, 
playing  on  musical  instruments,  and  many  other  acts  of  the  like  nature, 
included  in  the  word  woi^k^  or  not? 

Again,  when  the  law  says,  in  case  of  injury,  thou  shalt  give  "eye 
for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,"  etc.,  is  this  to  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense,  as 
the  Caraites  will  have  it;  or  in  the  sense  of  pecuniary  fine,  as  the  Tal- 
mudists,  with  more  propriety,  interpret  it?  If  we  adopt  the  former, 
then  what  is  to  be  done  in  case  a  one-eyed  man  destroys  the  eye  of  a 
two-eyed  man ;  or  a  two-eyed  man  destroys  the  sight  of  a  one-eyed 
man ;  or,  which  is  still  more  diflicult  to  be  determined — suppose  the 
a^ressor  is  blind?  If  we  adopt  the  latter  meaning,  then  how,  and  in 
what  manner,  is  the  damage  to  be  estimated  ? 

Again,  when  the  law  says— ^"  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  thine  hand,  and  for  frontlets  between  thine  eyes  "  (Deut.  vi.  8),  is 
it  not  natural  to  inquire,  what  is  meant  by  the  word  sign?  what  by 
frontlets?  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  Legislator,  who  for  forty  years 
constantly  resided  amongst  the  people,  should  have  lefb  such  ordinances 
and  precepts,  as  were  designed  for  immediate  practice,  unexplained,  i^ 
gurely  as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  him  to  have  stated  every  possible 
case  to  which  laws  more  general  in  their  nature  might  be  applied. 

And  admitting  this,  where  is  the  great  improbability  of  their  being 
further  transmitted  to  future  generations  ;  particularly  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  a  wjiole  tribe  was  set  apart  to  guard  the  law,  and  to  teach 
it  to  the  people ;  and  that  most  of  those  laws  were  interwoven  with 
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the  common  occapations  of  life ;  perhaps  for  the  very  purpose  of  their 
being  preserved.  Be  this  as  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation  strictly  adhered  to  the  Mosaic  law,  and  were  chiefly  gov- 
erned by  it,  from  the  time  of  Ezra  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Now  in  what  manner  was  the  written  law  undei^stood  in  those  times? 
How  was  it  administered?  How  applied  to  the  numerous  cases  which 
must  have  occurred  during  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  State  ?  What 
was  the  practice  with  regard  to  marriages,  divorces,  inheritances,  etc., 
all  which  are  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  written  law?  In  what  manner 
were  the  numerous  judicial  points,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, decided  ?  In  short,  what  was  then  considered  hb  the  most 
approved  practice?  All  this  information  can  only  be  collected  from 
the  MiSHNAH  * — a  work,  the  very  style  and  an'angements  of  which  show 
it  to  be  the  production  of  a  great  mind.  Its  author,  Kabbi  Jehudah 
the  holy,  who  lived  during  the  reigns  of  AntoniiM  JPiita  and  Marcus 
Aurdiusj  collected  all  the  traditionary  laws,  and  for  the  first  time  em- 
bodied them  in  that  celebrated  work. 

That  it  was  not  his  intention  to  impose  either  on  his  own  or  future 
generations  is  evident,  first,  from  his  having  stated,  on  all  controverted 
subjects^  tlie  very  names  of  those  who  either  assented  or  dissented, 
though  the  majority  was  against  them  ;  for  the  purpose  (as  is  expressed 
in  tlie  Mishnah  f)  "  that  if  at  any  future  period  any  competent  tribunal 
should  prefer  the  opinion  of  such  a  single  person  to  that  of  a  former 
majority,  it  might  be  at  liberty  to  do  so."  Secondly,  from  his  having 
inserted  in  the  collection  such  kws,  etc.,  as  could  not  at  all  be  practised 
in  his  time :  I  mean  all  such  as  related  to  sacrifices  and  the  temple 
worship. 

Nor  was  it  without  great  reluctance  that  he  undertook  that  impor- 
tant work.  He  and  his  coadjutors  knew  very  well  that  they  were,  by 
so  doing,  making  a  breach^  on  the  law ;  and  they  regarded  it  as  such, 
Besides,  until  that  time,  it  was  considered  as  an  inviolable  rule,  "  that 
things  delivered  by  word  of  mouth  must  not  be  committed  to  writing." 
Besides,  the  divine  Legislator,  foreseeing  perhaps  the  evils  that  would 
arise' from  a  multiplicity  of  laws,  had  expressly  enjoined  —  "Ye  shall 
not  add  to  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
aught  from  it,  that  ye  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  which 
I  command  you"  (Deut.  iv.  2).  The  law  was  to  be  read  by  all, 
taught  and  explained  by  those  who  were  the  most  competent,  adminis- 
tered by  the  best  and  the  wisest  of  the  nation,  and  every  contested 
point  was  to  be  decided  by  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm.     But 


Plural  Miflh-na-yoth,  i,  e,  Bepetitioos :  ox  aecondaij  la^cs.  f  Edejoth. 
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even  such  decisions  were  not  to  be  written  down,  so  as  to  be  invested 
with  authority ;  perhaps  with  the  very  view  that  they  might  not  be 
drawn  into  precedents ;  because,  though  principles  must  ever  remain 
the  same,  yet  circumstances  may  change.  The  committing,  therefore, 
of  tlie  traditional  laws  into  writing,  and  clothing  them  with  authority, 
was  justly  considered  as  a  breach  of  the  written  law.  But  the  pious 
Patriarch  of  Israel  found  himself  under  most  embarrassing  circumstan- 
ces, and  had  only  a  choice  of  evils.  The  nation  was  just  recovering  from 
the  dreadful  persecution  they  had  experienced  under  Hadrian,  during 
which  their  academies  were  destroyed,  the  disciples  dispersed,  and  the 
most  learned  men  were  cut  off.  Beligion  sunk  lower  and  lower,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost ;  and  Babbi  JeKvdah  knew  too  well  the 
t^emper  of  the  times,  and  the  character  of  Israel's  oppressors,  to  suppose 
that  the  tranquillity  which  the  remnant  of  the  nation  was  tlien  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  would  either  be  permanent  or  lasting.  Thus  situated,  on 
the  one  hand  fearing  that  a  knowledge  of  the  law  would  be  entirely 
lost ;  and  on  the  other,  the  trespass  of  one  of  its  injunctions,  he  chose 
the  latter  as  the  lesser  evil :  inasmuch  as  the  loss  of  a  single  limb  is 
preferable  to  the  destruction  of  the  whole  body. 

The  breach  being  thus  made,  it  was  soon  extended.  Some  of  the 
learned  Rabbi's  disciples  and  successors  soon  produced  other  works, 
either  by  way  of  explanations  or  additions.  Still  the  MisUnah  was 
considered  as  the  standard  and  principal  source  of  the  traditional  law, 
and  soon  became  a  favorite  object  of  study.  Being  composed  in  the  • 
Hebrew  (which  even  at  that  time  had  become  a  learned  language), 
intermixed  with  several  foreign  words,  and  its  style  being  extremely 
concise,  it  required  learning  or  instruction  to  understand  it.  The 
learned  of  that  and  succeeding  ages  made  it  a  chief  object  of  their  em- 
ployment to  teach  it  publicly.  They  explained  its  difficult  terms,  elu- 
cidated whatever  appeared  obscure,  and  stated  the  principles  on  which 
its  decisions  were  founded,  and  the  grounds  on  which  the  many  oipo* 
site  opinions  mentioned  therein  rested. 

These  explanations,  etc.,  together  with  the  determinations  of  numer- 
ous new  cases  that  occurred  from  time  to  time,  as  well  as  manv  ordi- 
nances  and  regulations  which  were  made  for  the  government  of  respec- 
tive communities,  were  noted  down  by  private  individuals,  and  in  suc- 
ceeding ages  collected*  together ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  the  two  works 
known  by  the  names  of  the  Jerusalem  f  and  the  Babylonian  Talmud.if 

*  This  ooUeotlon  is  denominated  Oemara^  i.  e.  the  finishing,  conclusion,  or  resolt. 
f  Babbi  Jo-cho-nan,  who  Uyed  about  the  middle  of  the  third  centnzy,  is  considered 
the  compiler  of  this  work. 
X  The  Babylonian  Talmnd  is  lappoied  to  have  been  finished  by  Babbi  Asoi  and  some 
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These  books  contain,  independent  of  many  philosophical  opinions, 
moral  maxims,  and  tales,  the  whole  of  the  traditional  laws ;  and  which 
consist — Fii^st,  of  such  explanations  of  the  written  law,  and  the  practice 
founded  upon  them,  as  were  derived  from  immemorial  traditions,  re- 
specting wliich  there  never  was  a  doubt,  and  which  were  believed  to 
have  been  originally  imparted  by  the  Divine  Legislator.  These  laws, 
from  their  very  nature,  must  rest  on  the  faith  and  credit  attached  to 
the  pious  men  who  handed  them  to  posterity. 

Secondly,  of  such  as  are  founded  on  the  written  law,  and  deduced 
from  it  by  just  inferences,  analogy,  and  various  other  modes  of  reason- 
ing. .  These  rest  on  totally  different  grounds.  As  deductions  made  by 
the  rational  faculties  of  the  mind,  their  justness  must  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusions,  and  on  the  fairness  of  the  arguments  by 
which  they  are  supported. 

^  Thirdly,  of  such  ordinances  and  regulations  as  were  made  by  pious 
and  wise  men  in  their  respective  generations,  by  way  ofpreventwes^  or 
hedges  to  the  law,  i.  «.,  to  keep  the  people  from  idolatry,  or  from  other 
sins ;  and  handed  down  together  with  the  rest  of  the  traditions.  Their 
propriety  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
they  were  enacted ;  and  their  genuineness  oa  the  same  ground  as  those 
specified  in  the  first  class. 

How  far  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  however 
learned  and  wise  and  pious,  to  bind  posterity  in  matters  of  conscience  ; 
— how  far  it  was  even  their  intention  that  those  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions should  permanently  remain  an  integral  part  of  religion  under 
circumstances  totally  different  from  those  under  which  they  were  first 
enacted  ; — and  whether  those  pious  men,  were  they  now  alive,  would 
not  see  the  necessity  of  abolishing  some  of  them,  particulai*ly  when 
those  ordinances,  instead  of  proving  preservatives  to  the  law,  tend  to 
injure  it ; — are  questions  which,  if  they  do  not  suggest  their  own  solu- 
tions, would  require  an  answer  incompatible  with  the  limits  and  specific 
object  of  this  disquisition. 

The  preceding  observations  fully  show  that  the  design  of  the  original 
collectors  of  the  traditions  was  laudable.  They  could  not  foresee  the 
abuses  to  which  their  works  gave  rise  in  succeeding  ages,  nor  can  they 
reasonably  be  made  accountable  for  them.  At  all  events,  they  ought 
not  to  be  treated  with  that  asperity  which  many  writers  allow  them- 

of  his  immediate  Bucoessors,  about  the  begizming  of  the  sixth  oentnxy.  There  are,  how- 
ever, strong  reasons  to  believe  that  hoth  works  have  reoeived  sevexal  additions  at  subse- 
quent periods. 

The  Talmud  includes  the  Huhnah  and  the  Oemara :  the  former  may  be  considered 
as  the  textj  the  latter  as  its  commmi. 
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selves — little  aware,  we  will  in  charity  hope,  how  large  a  share  of 
those  abuses  must  be  attributed  to  the  remoreeless  persecutions  of  their 
own  party,  witli  the  privations  and  denials  of  common  advantages 
afforded  by  the  social  state,  and  all  motives  to  intellectual  exertions, 
under  which  the  sons  of  Abraham  had  to  labor. 

But  it  is  said  that  many  of  those  laws  militate  against  humanity. 
I  admit  that  the  Talmud  contains  several  passages,  directed  against 
idolatrous  heathens,  tliat  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the  dictates  of  impas- 
sionate  judgment,  or  indeed  be  palliated,  by  a  humane  man,  as  general 
principles,  or  in  ignorance  of  the  provocations  in  which  they  originated. 
And  these  passages  are  the  more  remarkable,  since  tliey  are  in  evident 
contradiction  to  that  universal  charity  and  good-will  towards  mankind 
which  is  BO  strongly  recommended  in  the  Talmud.     But  before  we 
pass  tlie  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the  authoi*s  of  that  work, 
let  us  reflect  who  the  men  were  against  whom  those  severe  laws  were 
directed.     Let  us  not  forget  that  they  were  the  implacable  enemies  of 
the  Hebrews — that  they  polluted  the  holy  sanctuary — desolated  the 
country — ^slaughtered  its  inhabitants,  and  covered  the  land  with  mourn- 
ing.     Let  the  reader,  of  whatever  persuasion  he  may  be,  read  the 
books  of  the  Maccabees — then  let  him  for  a  moment  suppose  himself 
to  be  one  of  those  unfortunate  Israelites,  who  were  made  to  drink  the 
bitter  cup  of  affliction  to  its  very  dregs.     Let  him  imagine  that  he  saw 
his  country  laid  waste — that  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes  a  venerable 
father  weltering  in  blood — a  beloved  mother  or  a  favorite  sister  sus-^ 
pended  on  a  tree,  with  innocent  babes  hanging  round  their  necks — and 
all  this  for  no  crime,  but  only  for  steadily  adhering  to  the  institutions  of 
their  forefathers — and  let  him  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  say — con- 
scientiously  say,  what  he  would  think  of  those  heathens,  those  savage 
monstei*s,  who  with  iiend-like  ferocity  fell  upon  a  peaceable  and  unof- 
ending  people :  then  let  him  determine  the  degree  of  asperity  with 
which  he  can  blame  the  ancient  Knlers  of  Israel  for  enacting  a  few 
severe  laws  against  their  unrelenting  enemies ;  and  that  perhaps  at  the 
very  moment  when  their  wounds  were  still  bleeding. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  those  laws,  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  they  are  fully  counterbalanced  by  others  of  a  more  beneficent 
character.  "It  is  our  duty,"  says  the  Talmud,  "to  maintain  the 
heathen  poor,  with  those  of  our  own  nation," — "We  must  visit  their 
sick  and  administer  to  their  relief,  bury  their  dead,"  etc.* — "The 
heathens  that  dwell  out  of^the  land  of  Israel  ought  not  to  be  consid- 
ered as  idolaters,  as  they  only  follow  the  customs  of  their  fathers." 


*  Treatise  Gitin. 
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— "  The  pious  men  of  the  heathens,"  says  Eabbi  Josluiah,  "  will  have 
their  portions  in  the  next  world."  *  — "  These  charitable  sentiments 
and  numerous  others  of  similar  tendency,t  have  been  overlooked, 
whilst  a  few  inimical  passages  have  been  selected  and  exhibited  in  a 
strong  and  false  light.     So  true  it  is  that — 

**  Men's  evil  manners  liye  in  braas  ;  their  yirtaes 
We  write  in  water." 

(To  be  contlnned.) 


THE  TRUE  PHILANTHROPIST. 

A  CERTAIN  philanthropist,  in  an  interview  with  a  king,  was  asked  to 
recount  some  of  liis  generous  deeds.  He  meekly  replied,  "  I  would 
rather  your  liege  should  hear  it  from  others,  than  from  me."  "  But," 
/eplied  the  king,  "  I  command  thee  to  speak."  "  Well,"  said  the 
other,  "  never  did  I  assume  an  attitude  of  superiority  before  my  fellow- 
men."  "  How  so  ?  "  asked  the  king.  "  Because,"  said  he,  "  I  would  not 
parade  my  rank,  exalted  station,  and  benevolence,  although  I  may 
excel  in  these  points.  Neither  have  I  retaliated  an  injury,  for,  if  the 
aggressor  be  a  man  of  estimation,  his  motives  are  no  doubt  unquestion- 
able and  claim  my  forbearance ;  if  the  contrary,  I  would  not  sub- 
ject myself  to  the  censure  of  the  worthless.  Nor  did  my  gifts  to 
my  fellow-man  ever  bring  the  blush  of  shame  into  his  countenance, 
though  at  the  cost  of  my  worldly  possessions."  '*  Well,"  quoth  the 
king,  "  thou,  indeed,  art  fitted  to  rule  over  thine  own  people  and 
others." 


*  Sanhedrin.  ^  ^ 

f  **  What  the  wise  men  have  said  in  this  respect  (alluding  to.  thofle  inimioal  laws),  says 
Rabbi  Mosha,  was  directed  against  the  ancient  idolaters,  who  neither  believed  in  a 
creation,  nor  the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  etc. :  but  the  nations  amongst  whom  we  live, 
whose  protection  we  enjoy;  must  not  be  considered  in  this  light ;  since  they  believe  in  a 
creation,  the  divine  origin  of  the  law,  and  many  other  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion. 
It  is  therefore  not  only  our  dut^  to  shelter  them  against  actual  danger,  but  to  pray  for 
their  welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  their  respective  governments."  (Beer  Hagoleh 
Ghoshen  Hamishpat,  No.  425.) 

It  is  unlawful  to  deceive  or  overreach  any  one,  even  a  heathen.     (T.  Cholin. ) 

Be  circumspect  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  soft  in  speech,  slow  in  wrath,  kind  and 
friendly  to  all,  even  to  the  heathens.     (T.  -Beraehoth.) 

*^  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God."  Act  so  that  the  name  of  the  Lord  may 
become  Beloved  and  glorified  through  thee,  etc.    (T.  Joma.) 

And  oh !  that  the  spiritual  g^des  of  the  Jewish  nation',  placed  as  they  are  in  the  seat 
of  honor  and  authority,  would,  instead  of  amusing  their  respective  audiences  with  the 
dictum  of  unimportant  traditional  ordinances,  and  lifeless,  spiritleas  ceremonies,  impress 
on  their  minds  these  pious  and  charitable  precepts,  and  lead  them  back  to  the  study  of 
their  holy  inspired  writings ;  then  indeed  might  the  name  of  the  Lord  become  beloved 
and  glorified,  and  Israel  might  once  more  beoome  *'  a  holy  people." 


LIFE  IN  DEATH. 

N  BY  JA8.  EDWD.  GRATBILL. 

'*  O  death,  where  is  thy  gting— 
O  graye,  where  is  thy  Tictoiy  I  '* 

Death  is  a  melancholy  subject,  yet  one  that  bears  a  peculiar  and  spe- 
cial relation  to  each  and  every  one  of  us.  It  is  regarded  with  horror, 
whether  viewed  in  the  aspect  of  fate  o'erehadowing  our  existence,  or 
seen  in  the  cold,  stiff,  pallid  corpse  that  lies  silent  and  motionless  before 
us.  Fear,  clouding  the  r^son,  forces  upon  us  a  superstitious  dread  by 
its  dismal  pictures  of  eternal  punishments,  and  devilish  tortures,  while 
hope  gladdens  us  with  its  prospects. of  a  heaven  of  bliss,  happy,  joyous 
reunions  with  earthly  friends  and  the  ever-brilliant  presence  of  an  eter- 
nal God.  Sober  science  sees  in  it  only  the  wondrous  workings,  the 
constant  evolutions  of  nature.  It  looks  upon  the  corpse  as  the  last  of 
humanity,  yet  the  beginning  of  new  and  beautiful  phenomena.  Recog- 
nizing in  it  merely  the  transition  into  other  forms  of  existence,  it  ac- 
knowledges no  death.  To  the  scientist  resurrection  is  a  natural,  not  a 
miraculous, transformation,  and  immortality  but  fame;  the  great  object 
of  life  is  the  greatest  individual  and  universal  happiness,  the  soul  but 
mind,  and  mind  refined  materiality.  In  times  agohe  Death  was  regard- 
ed as  the  "  twin  brother  of  sleep,"  and  men  and  women  freely  mounted 
the  funeral  pile  to  mingle  their  ashes  with  those  of  friends  once  dear  to 
them,  or  sacrificed  themselves  upon  the  altar  of  their  country  with 
none  of  that  fear  which  now  rendere  death  so  awfully  terrible.  They 
saw  beyond,  in  an  endless  future,  the  reward  of  their  martyrdom,  and  In 
their  fancied  security  rejoiced  under  the  infliction  of  most  excruciating 
pains.  The  theologian  points  to  the  dying  hours  of  the  infidel  and 
believer,  and  argues  from  them  the  existenee  of  a  spirit-world,  but  he 
should  not  forget  that  this  hope  of  a  future  life  supplies  a  most  promi- 
nent weakness  in  finite  beings.  The  desire  to  be  infinite  is  common 
to  us  all.  We  love  our  friends  and  all  the  sweets  of  life ;  we  part  from 
them  unwillingly,  hence  we  accept  any  creed  that  promises  us  a  re- 
union, or,  greater  still,  an  eternal  reunion  with  them.  The  ecstatic  joys 
of  heaven  are  enough  to  prevail  over  the  barren  idea  of  annihilation  or 
transformation,  and  were  they  not,  when  the  horrors  of  hell  are  added, 
they  are  certainly  calculated  to  make  most  men  believe,  for  as  the 
common  Christian  argues,  'Mf  our  belief  is  correct  we  have  everything 
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to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose;  if  the  Bcieutist  be  right  we  are  equally  as 
well  off  as  he."  Individuals  that  enjoy  life  are  more  apt  to  resist  and 
dread  death  than  those  who  have  lived  lives  of  self-denial  and  want ; 
for  to  them  death  is  a  relief,  sometimes  "a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished."  The  death  of  the  prince  in  his  palace  should  not  be  com- 
pared witli  that  of  the  hermit  in  his  hut,  nor  should  we  wonder  if  the 
passions  of  men  at  the  dying  hour  prevail  over  their  reason  and  judg- 
ment. 

Apart,  then,  from  the  connection  of  death  with  a  future  spiritual 
world  in  which  our  passions  play  so  effective  a  r6le,  let  us  come  to  an 
understanding  as  to  what  we  mean  by  death.  As,  ordinarily  speaking; 
it  is  the  negative  ot  life,  it  will  be  necessary  to  firet  ascertain  what  is 
meant  by  life.  A  great  philosopher  of  modem  times  has  defined  life  to 
be  "  the  agreement  of  an  organism  with  its  environment." 

Death,  then,  must  be  the  disagreement,  or  want  of  thf^t  agreement. 
Animal  life' is  that  state  in  which  all  or  the  majority  of  the  organs  are 
in  the  full  exercise  of  their  functions,  co-operating  one  with  another. 
For  example,  food,  when  taken  into  the  stomach,  is  received  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  body  by  certain  organic  machinery  that  acts  or 
fulfils  its  various  allotted  duties  in  the  various  stages  of  disintegration, 
from  coarse  food  to  the  finest  nerve-cells.  Different  organs  are  said 
to  be  diseased  when  they  fail  to  perform  their  requisite  duties — disease, 
then,  is  a  disorder  of  the  organs — death  the  cessation  of  all  functional 
action.  It  does  not  take  place  suddenly,  as  most  of  us  are  wont  to 
believe,  but  very  gradually ;  in  fact  we  begin  to  die  as  soon  as  we  begin 
to  live.  When  we  sec  a  corpse  we  see  only  the  result  of  innate  dauses 
that  have  been  long  at  work — causes  that  do  not  stop  with  death,  but 
go  on  and  on  as  long  as  Nature  exists.  Our  bodies  are  an  aggre- 
gate of  cells  so  small  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  revealable 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  and  even  the  microscopic  cell  is  com- 
posed of  millions  of  lesser  cells,  or  atoms,  inconceivably  small — each 
perfect  in  itself  and  each  composed  of  the  same  elements  that  make  up 
the  aggregate.  These  cells  are  in  a  state  of  constant  change,  growing 
and  expanding  into  new  cells — dying  and  reappearing  with  a  new 
vitality.  We  all  know  that  our  present  bodies  are  not  those  of  our 
childhood :  in  fact,  some  scientists  tell  us  that  every  seven  years  we 
undergo  a  complete  transformation  or  renewal — the  old  is  dead,  yet 
lives  on  in  the  new;  tlie  subject  absorbing  becomes  in  turn  the  object 
absorbed,  and  so  forever  goes  wbitling  on  in  the  circle  of  natural  evolu- 
tion. * 

The  idea  of  eating  human  beings,  in  this  enlightened  age,  is  quite 
abhorrent  to  us,  yet  the  dead  bodies  of  the  soldiers  killed  in  our  late 
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war  have  ere  this  been  consamed  in  the  various  forms  of  vegetation. 
They  have  furnished  nutriment  for  the  grasses,  that  became  food  for 
the  cattle  which  have  been  served  upon  our  tables,  or  perhaps  as  cot- 
ton they  have  been  woven  into  texture,  and  worn  as  apparel.  Sucli 
are  the  strange  freaks  of  nature.  Undoubtedly  every  object  about  us 
once  lived,  moved,  and  had  its  being.  The  marble  busts  of  the  great 
men  of  antiquity  perhaps  contain  som^  part  of  the  very  men  they  immor- 
talize, for  nature  never  destroys,  simply  changes.  Smelling  is  the  re- 
sult of  atomic  parts  of  the  object  becoming  separated,  and  by  some 
natural  medium  brought  into  contact  with  the  olfactory  nerves.  In 
the  same  way  contagious  diseases  are  spread.  Hearing  is  produced  by 
atmospheric  undulations  upon  what  is  termed  the  drum  of  the  ear.  In 
fact,  all  the  senses  are  resultant  perceptions  from  contact  mediate  or 
immediate.  Philosophers  differ  as  to  sight,  but  vision  is  known  to  be 
produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  light  upon  the  retina  of  the  eye, 
exactly  as  a  photograph  upon  the  prepared  plate.  We  know  the  dif- 
ferent effects  of  solar  and  lunar  light  upon  a  landscape;  the  landscape 
remains  the  same,  the  picture  on  the  eye  is  changed  with  the  medium 
of  contact.  No  color  exists  in  itself,  but  all  color  is  rather  the  result  of 
chemical  action.  Steam  is  water  transformed — all  nature  is  one  eternal 
evolution.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  during  the  six  thousand  yeare, 
the  Bible  chronology,  of  man's  existence  upon  the  earth,  tb.ere  have 
lived  and  died  ov^r  twenty-five  quadrillions  (25,000,000,000,000,000), 
of  human  beings,  or  enough  to  cover  the  entire  earth's  surface  twenty- 
eight  times.  Every  year  there  die  over  thirty-one  and  a  half  millions 
of  people ;  every  day  over  eighty-six  thousand ;  every  hour  .thirty- 
six  hundred  ;  every  minute  sixty,  and  every  second  one.  The  number 
of  births,  of  couree,  is  considerably  greater  than  the  number  of  deaths. 
We  have  seen  that  death  is  constantly  going  on  in  us — is  grad- 
ual, and  not  sudden.  What,  then,  is  it  that  we  call  death,  when  we 
speak  of  a  person — when  does  he  die?  When  the  organs  cease  their 
functionary  action,  and  the  cells  fail  to  act  in  harmony  with  their  ag- 
gregate. The  life  of  man  is  like  the  life  of  a  great  factory ;  the  engine 
is  the  heart,  is  the  motive  power,  and  must  be  fed,  the  one  as  the  other, 
to  keep  the  machinery  in  motion.  The  engine  stopped,  all  the  thou- 
sand little  wheels  cease  their  rotations,  the  hands  go  away  to  perform 
other  duties,  and  all  appears  dead;  so,  when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat, 
the  lesser  organs  can  no  longer  perform  their  allotted  parts,  and  the 
little  cells,  still  vital,  are  called  by  nature  to  perform  other  duties  in  its 
grand  organism. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

How  much  soever  a  person  may  suffer  from  injustice,  he  is  always 
in  hazard  of  suffering  more  from  the  prosecution  of  revenge. — Blair. 

The  necessity  for  labor,  imposed  by  Providence,  we  cannot  avoid  ; 
but  it  depends  only  upon  the  mind  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  Providence, 
and  convert  that  labor  into  enjoyment. — Ptof.  John  PMUips. 

Intellectual  emancipation,  if  it  does  not  give  us  at  the  same  time 
control  over  oureelves,  is  poisonous. — Goethe, 

As  in  personal  morality  liberty  is  self-restraint,  and  self-indulgence 
is  slaver}^  so  political  freedom  is  possible  only  where  justice  is  in  the 
seat  of  authority,  whei-e  all  ordere  and  degrees  work  in  harmony  with 
the  organic  laws  which  man  neither  made  nor  can  alter — where  the 
nnwise  are  directed  by  the  wise,  and  those  who  are  trusted  with 
power  use  it  for  the  common  good. — Fronde, 

Our  duty  to  our  fellow-men,  which  the  retrospect  of  our  history  in- 
culcates, is  simply  charity ;  charity  in  its  widest  sense,  perhaps  in  its 
most  difficult  performance ;  charity  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  othere. — 
Grace  Aguilar,  - 

Judaism  has  not  yet  fulfilled  its  mission ;  Judaism  is  not  concluded 
in  the  world's  history ;  it  was  not  closed  eighteen  centuries  ago,  nor  is 
it  in  our  day ;  it  progresses  with  mankind  upon  its  victorious  march, 
and  glorifies  it  with  its  mild  rays. — Geiger. 

Keligion  has  treated  knowledge  sometimes  as  an  enemy,  sometimes 
as  a  hostage ;  often  as  a  captive,  and  more  oflen  as  a  child ;  but 
knowledge  has  become  of  age ;  and  religion  must  either  renounce  her 
acquaintance,  or  introduce  her  as  a  companion,  and  respect  her  as  a 
friend. — CoUon, 

Man  is  to  himself  the  mightiest  prodigy  of  nature,  for  he  is  unable 
to  conceive  what  is  body,  still  less  what  is  mind,  but  least  of  all  is  he 
able  to  conceive  how  a  body  can  be  united  to  a  mind ;  yet  this  is  his 
proper  being.— jPaw^joZ. 

If  we  must  philosophize,  we  must  philosophize;  if  we  must  not 
philosophize,  we  must  philosophize;  in  any  case,  therefore,  we  must 
philosophize. — AristoUe. 

Flattery  corrapts  both  the  receiver  and  the  giver  ;  and  adulation  is 
not  of  more  service  to  the  people  than  to  kings. — u,  rke. 

In  all  evils  which  admit  a  remedy,  impatience  should  be  avoided, 
because  it  wastes  that  time  and  attention  in  complaints  which,  if  pro- 
perly applied,  might  remove  the  cause. — Johnson. 
Vol.  11.-18 
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SCIENCE,  AKT,   AND  FACTS. 

One  would  scarcely  imagine,  when  taking  into  consideration  the 
comparatively  small  diameter  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  what  a  large  area  it 
really  covers.  If  it  had  been  laid  side  to  side,  it  would  cover  a  trifle 
over  a  million  square  feet  of  the  earth's  surface,  or  about  23  acres 
actually  of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  copper  wire,  the  true 
animus^  or  soul  of  the  cable,  weighs,  though  but  a  narrow  strand,  270 
tons,  and  represents  a  length  of  13,500  miles. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  the  popular  notion  that 
one  snake  cannot  kill  another  with  its  venom.  Late  experiments  in 
India  show  quite  the  contrary.  Dr.  Fayner  has  just  furnished  a  very 
interesting  memoir  on  this  subject.  One  cobra  possessed  the  power  of 
killing  another  by  its  bite,  though  in  some  cases  younger  reptiles  could 
not  destroy  more  mature  individuals  of  the  same  species.  The  experi- 
mentalist is  endeavoring,  by  a  series  of  investigations  of  this  nature, 
by  making  one  kind  of  snake  bite  another,  and,  by  studying  the 
results,  to  form,  if  possible,  some  data  on  the  intensity  of  their  peculiar 
poisons. 

How  to  utilize  what  is  ordinarily  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  waste 
products,  gas  lime,  has  been  a  problem,  apparently  awaiting  a  solution. 
As  a  supposed  fertilizer,  from  its  containing  such  a  large  quantity  of 
coal-tar,  it  was  thought  it  might  be  capable  of  both  enriching  the  soil 
and  destroying  the  vermin,  but  for  this  purpose  it  has  been  found  im- 
practicable. In  England,  it  seems,  an  attempt,  with  some  apparent 
success,  has  been  made  to  convert  it  into  a  cement,  known  as  Prideaux 
cement,  and,  at  late  accounts,  1,000  tons  had  been  so  employed.  It  is 
not  only  used  for  floors,  but  for  plastering  walls  and  even  for  covering 
roofs,  and  apparently  resists  the  effects  of  water  as  completely  as  any 
hydraulic  cement. 

A  new  signal-light  for  railways,  quite  simply  and  ingeniously  devised, 
has  just  been  produced.  The  difficulty  about  the  lights  on  a  train  was 
to  determine  whether  the  car  was  in  movement  or  not.  By  combining 
a  cap  for  the  lantern,  which  is  connected  with  the  axle  of  the  car,  the 
light  is  obscured  at  certain  intervals,  exactly  as  in  revolving  light- 
houses. Should  the  light  remain  steady,  of  course  the  car  is  at  a  stand- 
still, if  it  appears  and  disappears  the  car  is  in  movement.  Simple  as 
this  may  seem,  it  is  probable  it  may  save  much  damage  from  colli- 
sions. 
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An  artificial  india-rubber  of  some  merit  has  been  shown  us,  formed 
of  a  combination  of  glue  and  tungstic  acid.  It  resembles  gutta-percha 
rather  than  rubber,  having  the  property  of  becoming  ductile  when 
warmed  in  water.  Its  possible  use  will  be  found  in  the  construction 
of  moulds  for  various  purposes. 

The  phosphate  beds  of  South  Carolina  employ  a  capital  at  present 
represented  at  $3,000,000.  The  phosphate  rock  lies  there  in  untold 
quantities,  and  must,  in  time,  be  not  only  an  immense  source  of  wealth 
to  the  South  itself,  but  to  the  whole  country.  As  the  discovery  of  any 
one  important  product  is  certain  to  stimulate  the  manufacturing 
interests,  the  problem  of  making  sulphuric  acid,  so  necessary  for  the 
treatment  of  the  phosphate,  is  being  extensively  carried  on. 

An  American  inventor  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  new  system 
of  alarm,  to  be  employed  on  board  of  ships,  in  case  of  their  nearing 
icebergs.  The  device  is  aiTanged  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  so 
contrived  that  when  the  keel  strikes  a  cold  strata  of  water  the  alarm  is 
sounded.  Of  couree  it  depends  upon  some  carefully  adjusted  thermo- 
metrical  and  electric  movements. 

Liliputian  power  has  reached  its  acme,  under  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  mechanic.  The  whole  steam-engine  can  be  placed 
on  a  silver  half  dollar.  The  boiler  is  of  the  startling  capacity  of  eight 
drops,  but  the  usual  charge  is  four  drops.  Some  of  the  parts  are  so 
fine  as  to  require  a  magnifying  glass  to  be  discerned. 

The  question  of  the  coal  supply  in  England,  not  for  the  present,  but 
for  the  future,  is  exciting  attention.  Careful  calculation,  based  on  an 
increasing  demand,  tends  to  show  that  some  time  about  the  year  2231, 
or  about  three  centuries  and  a  half  from  to-day,  John  Bull  will  have 
no  coals  to  cook  with.  Of  course  this  may  be  more  or  less  hypothetical, 
and  is  based  solely  on  the  idea  that  all  motive  power  depends  on  the 
steam-producing  and'  heat-giving  qualities  of  coal.  The  great  fact  is 
forgotten,  that  long  before  that  period,  new  and  more  economical 
sources  of  power  must  be  found.  The  all-wise  Creator  apparently 
keeps  his  secrets  from  us,  until  our  time  of  want  comes,  and  then  he 
shows  us  novel  ways  of  encompassing  the  same  thing.  No  sooner  in 
this  world  is  there  an  apparent  exhaustion  of  one  of  his  treasures 
than  from  another  source  comes  something  which  replaces  it.  The 
world  is  never  to  be  frozen  out,  or  starved  out,  from  want  of  coal. 

In  1720,  the  first  porcelain  factory  was  erected  in  Vienna ;  in  1751, 
in  Berlin ;  in  1775  near  Munich,  and  the  famous  one  of  Sevres  in 
1765.  In  the  United  States  the  first  factory  of  this  kind  dates  back 
only  42  years.    It  was  erected  near  New  York. 
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A  wonderful  instance  of  tlie  modern  power  of  science  can  be  found 
in  the  working  of  a  Franco-Italian  company  of  a  mine  at  Laurinra, 
which  was  abandoned  300  years  before  the  Christian  Era.  At  first 
their  object  was  only  to  treat  the  huge  piles  of  refuse  cinders  and 
scoria  left  there  by  the  ancient  miners.  The  speculation  has  paid  so 
well,  that  from  having  been  a  village  of  but  100  people,  it  now  has 
over  5,000  inhabitants.  The  old  Greeks  left  half  their  silver  in  the 
slag. 

Certain  upheavals  of  the  earth  have  been  notable  of  late  in  Spain. 
The  summit  of  a  certain  steeple  is  now  plainlj'  visible  from  Valladolid, 
in  the  village  of  Villar  Diego,  situated  some  five  miles  from  it,  which 
could  not  be  seen  at  all  30  years  ago,  the  ground  having  undergone  a 
gradual  upheaving.  This  lifting  up  of  the  earth's  surface  is  by  no 
means  novel,  and,  though  frequently  observed,  has  never  before  this 
been  so  manifest  in  a  confined  area. 


THE  HONEST  LITIGANTS  AND  THE  EIGHTEOUS  JUDGE. 

During  his  march  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander,  the  Macedonian, 
came  to  a  people  in  Africa  who  dwelt  in  a  remote  and  secluded  corner 
in  peaceful  huts,  and  knew  neither  war  nor  conqueror.  They  led  him 
to  the  hut  of  their  chief,  who  received  him  hospitably,  and  placed 
before  him  golden  dates,  golden  figs,  and  bread  of  gold.  "  Do  3- on  eat 
gold  in  this  country  ? "  said  Alexander.  "  I  take  it  for  granted  (re- 
plied the  chief)  that  thou  wert  able  to  find  eatable  food  in  thine  own 
country.  For  what  reason,  then,  art  thou  come  amongst  us  ?" — "Your 
gold  has  not  tempted  me  hither,"  said  Alexander,  "  but  I  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  your  manners  and  customs."—"  So  be  it,^'  re- 
joined the  other :  "  sojourn  among  us  as  long  as  it  pleaseth  thee."  At 
the  close  of  this  conversation  two  citizens  entered,  as  into  their  court  of 
justice.  The  plaintiff  said,  "I  bought  of  this  man  a  piece  of  land,  and 
as  I  was  making  a  deep  drain  through  it,  I  found  a  treasure.  This  is 
not  mine,  for  I  only  bargained  for  the  land,  and  not  for  any  treasure 
that  might  be  concealed  beneath  it;  and  yet  the  former  owner  of  the 
f  land  will  not  receive  it."    The  defendant  answered,  "I  hope  I  have  a 

conscience,  as  well  as  my  fellow-citizen.  I  sold  him  the  land  with  all 
its  contingent,  as  well  as  existing  advantages,  and  consequently  the 
treasure  inclusively." 

The  chief,  who  was  at  the  same  time  their  supreme  judge,  recapitn- 
lated  their  words,  in  order  that  the  parties  might  see  whether  or  not 
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he  iinderetood  them  aright.  Then,  after  some  reflection,  said,  ^'  Thou 
hast  a  son,  friend,  I  believe?" — '*  Yes." — "And  thou  (addressing 
the  other)  a  daughter?" — "Yes." — "Well,  then,  let  thy  son  marry 
thy  daughter,  and  bestow  the  treasure  on  the  young  couple  for  a  mar- 
riage portion." 

Alexander  seemed  surprised  and  perplexed.  "  Think  you  my  sen-  * 
tence  unjust  ?  "  the  chief  asked  him,  "  Oh,  no ! "  replied  Alexander, 
*'  but  it  astonishes  me." — "  And  how,  then,"  rejoined  the  chief,  "  would 
the  case  have  been  decided  in  your  country  ? " — "  To  confess  the  truth," 
said  Alexander,  "  we  should  have  taken  both  parties  into  custody,  and 
have  seized  the  treasure  for  the  king's  use." — "  For  the  king's  use !  " 
exclaimed  the  chief.  "  Does  the  sun  shine  on  that  country  ? " — "  Oh 
yes  I " — "  Does  it  rain  there  ?  " — "Assuredly." — "  Wonderful !  But  are 
there  tame  animals  in  the  country,  that  live  on  the  grass  and  green 
herbs?" — "Very  many,  and  of  many  kinds." — "Ay,  that  must  then 
be  the  cause,"  said  the  chief:  "  for  the  sake  of  those  innocent  animals 
the  all-gracious -Being  continues  to  let  the  sun  shine  and  the  rain  drop 
down  on  your  own  country ;  since  its  inhabitants  are  unworthy  of 
such  blessings."  T.  Tamid. 

BsRESHrrH  Habah. 

Vajeekra  Kabah. 


DILIGENCE  REWARDED. 

A  PRINCE  once  engaged  a  large  number  of  journeymen  laborers. 
They  all  worked  tolerably  well;  but  one  distinguished  himself  by 
his  skill  and  industry,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  prince  noticed  it,  and, 
when  the  day  was  scarcely  half  over,  told  him  he  might  rest  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  All  the  others  continued  their  work  till  the 
evening,  when  tliey  were  astonished  to  find  that  tlie  man  who  had 
labored  barely  half  the  day  received  the  same  wages  as  themselves 
who  had  worked  from  sunrise  to  sunset. 

They  felt  annoyed,  and  remonstrated ;  but  the  prince  said  :  "  You 
have  no  right  to  complain.  This  man  did  more  in  two  hours  than 
you  all  day  long." 

FINE  CLOTHES  NO  TEST  OF  WISDOM. 

A  RICH  man,  sumptuously  attired,  happened  to  pass  a  sage  who  was 
meanly  clad.  "Well!"  exclaimed  the  former;  "is  it  thou  who  hast 
written  ,on  science,  philosophy,  and  politics  ?  "  "  Yes,"  mildly  replied 
the  sage ;  "  but  the  standard  of  true  wisdom  is  not  measured  by  costly 
raiment,  but  by  pure  and  genuine  knowledge. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Zell's  Populae  Encyclopedia:  a  Universal  Dictionary  of  English 
Language,  Science,  Literature,  and  Ait.  By  L.  Colanob,  LL.D. 
In  two  volumes.    Philadelphia :  T,  Elwood  ZeU. 

To  thoroughly  review  a  work  professing  to  give  information  in  the 
whole  circle  of  human  knowledge  is  almost  an  impossible  task,  for,  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  its  merits  in  detail,  the  reviewer  must  not  only  have 
carefully  perused  its  thousands  of  pages,  but  must  himself  be  familiar 
with  every  subject  therein  treatea.  All  that  can  be  expected,  then, 
from  the  honest  critic  is  a  fair  and  impartial  statement  of  his  opinion 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  design  of  the  work  has  been  executed,  and 
on  its  general  characteristics.  From  this  stand-point  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that,  of  all  the  Encyclopedias  which  we  have 
seen,  ZelPs  is  unquestionably  the  most  complete  and  the  one  best 
adapted  to  the  public  wants.  Its  great  value  consists  in  its  compre- 
hensiveness. It  is  a  library  in  itself,  not  merely  of  books  on  various 
subjects,  but  a  library  of  Dictionaries,  Gazetteei-s,  and  Encyclopedias. 
In  these  two  quarto  volumes  has  been  condensed  most  skilfully  all  the 
knowledge  hitherto  found  in  a  multitude  of  similar  works.  Biograph- 
ical and  biblical  dictionaries,  dictionaries  of  law  and  medicine,  en- 
cyclopedias of  language  and  history,  are  here  all  combined.  Its  in- 
estimable w^orth  is  therefore  at  once  apparent,  since  it  is  capable  of 
supplying  the  place  of  many  very  valuable  and  expensive  books. 

In  the  department  of  arts,  sciences,  and  trades,  it  gives  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  development  of  every  branch  of  industry,  besides  explain- 
ing fully  the  various  marvellous  discoveries  of  modern  times.  It  gives 
also  the  meaning  of  all  technical,  medical,  and  legal  terms  and  phrases, 
together  with  a  vast  amount  of  information  highly  useful  to  medical 
and  law  students. 

A  very  important  item  is  the  history  of  all  countries — ancient  and 
modern — and  the  biographies  of  the  great  men  who  lived  in  all  ages. 
Much  attention  seems  also  to  be  given  to  the  geography  of  the  entire 
world,  but  more  especiallj'  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  States,  counties,  cities,  towns,  and  villages  being  given 
according  to  the  latest  and  most  reliable  data. 

As  a  dictionary  of  language  it  is,  perhaps,  as  complete  as  any  in 
the  world.  It  contains  all  the  words  in  use  in  the  English  language, 
it  gives  their  etymology  and  various  meanings,  as  also  examples  of 
their  proper  use,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  best  authors  and 

lexicographers. 

These  aie,  however,  only  a  few  of  its  many  excellencies,  but  from 
this  brief  syno|)sis  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  pereon  to  whom  this 
work  will  not  be  found  extremely  serviceable.  Professional  men,  es- 
pecially, cannot  afford  to  be  without  it,  and,  as  far  as  we  personally  are 
concerned,  we  feel  sure  we  shall  often  have  recourse  to  its  pages,  and 
derive  pleasure  and  profit  from  them. 
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It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  American  people  that 
a  publisher  in  this  country  should  exhibit  suflScient  enterprise  and  lib- 
erality to  publish  such  a  gigantic  work  in  so  admirable  a  style  and  at 
so  reasonable  a  sum.  But  few  outside  of  the  business  can  appreciate 
the  immense  outlay  which  must  have  attended  the  undertaking ;  or  the 
time,  trouble,  and  study  which  the  talented  Editor  must  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  All,  however,  who  already  possess  the  work  will  be  certain  to 
find  themselves  amply  repaid  for  their  investment,  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  this,  we  trust  that  Mr.  Zell  may  reap  the  benefit  of  a  large 
sale,  and  that,  in  other  enterprises  he  may,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
be  instrumental  in  diffusing  knowledge  throughout  the  land. 

Physiology  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  as  distingihshed  from  Ma- 
terialism. By  Maetyn  Paine,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  New  York: 
Harper  and  Bros. 

In  this  voluminous  work  Dr.  Paine  endeavors  to  make  a  bold  stand 
against  the  claims  of  Materialism,  and,  in  so  doing,  brings  to  bear  on 
the  treatment  of  his  subject  his  vast  experience  and  rich  store  of 
knowledge.  Our  author  is  undoubtedly ,  a  gentleman  of  profound 
acquirements,  but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  pins  his  faith  so  entirely 
on  the  Bible  and  the  traditions  of  Christianity.  It  is  an  error  to  believe 
that  science  and  religion  are  at  variance.  Science  is  the  twin  sister  of 
religion,  and  to  ignore  the  one  is  to  condemn  the  other.  Without  sci- 
ence there  can  be  no  true  religion,  neither  can  there  be  any  science 
without  religion.  In  the  great  controversy  which  is  being  waged  at 
the  present  time,  science  does  not  combat  against  religion,  but  against 
the  shams,  the  frauds  of  religion, — against  doctrines  of  miracles  and  ab- 
surdities and  impossibilities  and  falsities, — in  one  word,  against  faith 
which  is  blind  and  intolerant  to  everything  else  except  its  own  theories. 
Although  in  some  instances  Dr.  Paine  seems  to  forget  this  distinction 
between  religion  and  religious  systems,  yet  many  of  his  arguments  are 
well-founded  and  are  entitled  to  considerable  respect.  His  greatest 
mistake  seems  to  be  that  he  really  believes  that  everything  recorded  in 
the  Bible  is  in  accordance  with  the  highest  wisdom,  and  can  never  be 
controverted  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  To  the  orthodox  reader 
Dr.  Paine's  work  will  be  highly  valuable,  since  it  proceeds  from  the 
mind  of  a  learned  medical  man,  who  has  already  earned  considerable 
fame  in  his  calling,  and  whose  writings  have  given  him  an  eminent  rank 
in  medical  literature.  And  even  to  those  who  cannot  be  convinced  by 
his  arguments,  and  who  will  not  be  willing  to  accept  his  suggestions, 
Dr.  Paine  cannot  be  regarded  other  than  aa  an  earnest,  intelligent, 
and  fair-minded  opponent. 

A  Boy's  Travels  Bound  the  World.  Edited  by  Samuel  Smiles. 
New  York :  Harper  ai\d  Bros. 

In  the  preface  to  this  book  Mr.  Smiles  assures  us  that  his  work  con- 
sisted "  mainly  in  arranging  the  materials,  leaving  the  writer  to  tell 
his  own  story  as  much  as  possible  in  his  own  way,  and  in  his  own 
words.'^    The  boy  is  Mr.  Smiles'  son,  who,  being  compelled,  for  the  sake 
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of  Ill's  liealtli,  to  undertake  a  long  sea-voyage,  went  to  Australia  in  a 
sailing-ship,  resided  about  eighteen  months  at  Majorca  ia  the  gold- 
mining  district  of  Victoria,  and  returned  home  to  England  by  way  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  San  Francisco,  and  thence  by  railway  across 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  New  York.  During  his  journeys  the  boy 
kept  a  lull  log,  as  much  for  his  own  amusement  as  for  that  of  his 
relatives  and  friends,  and,  according  to  the  statement  of  his  father, 
"  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  anything  which  he  saw  and  described 
during  his  absence  would  ever  appear  in  a  book."  It  is  somewhat 
unusual  for  a  boy  of  sixteen  j'ears  of  age  to  write  a  volume  of  travels, 
but  still  more  unusual  for  one  to  do  this  so  admirably  as  our  young 
author.  Mr.  Smiles  may  well  feel  proud  of  his  son,  who  at  so  early  an 
age  has  given  such  decided  proof  of  talent.  If  God  spares  his  life  this 
young  gentleman  will  undoubtedly  become  an  excellent  writer,  and  we 
only  trust  that  he  will  not  in  his  maturer  years  discard  th&t  truthful 
and  unaffected  style  which  characterizes  his  present  volume. 

Thk  High  Mills.     By  Eatherine  Saunders.     Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
ZijTpincott  c&  Co. 

Miss  Saunders  has  in  this  work  fully  sustained  the  reputation  she 
earned  by  the  production  of  "  Gideon's  Ilock."  Excellent  as  that  book 
was,  we  regard  her  present  volume  as  being  in  some  respects  superior. 
Works  of  fiction,  in  the  present  day,  are  too  often  only  sensational,  and 
lack  much  of  that  element  of  truth  which  makes  a  novel  beneficial  to 
the  readers.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  "  The  High  Mills.'' 
Sensational  in  the  best  sense,  it  abounds  in  incidents  of  real  life,  and 
altojjether  exhibits  a  power  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  popular 
stories. 

Character.   By  Samuel  Smiles.   New  York :  Harper  and  3ro8.^  1872. 

The  interest  of  this  book  is  not  so  much  in  its  maxims  about  hon- 
esty, good  company,  industry,  truthfulness,  temper,  etc.,  as  it  is  in  the 
larger  number  of  excellent  anecdotes  about  celebrated  men  and  their 
liabits,  which  are  introduced  in  order  to  exefnplity  the  subject  of  the 
work.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  maxims,  and 
the  good  sterling  advice  given  by  the  author,  are  unnecessary;  for,  how- 
ever well  known  a  moral  truth  may  be,  it  can  never  be  out  of  place 
to  impress  it  on  the  reader  when  the  opportunity  occurs,  especially  if 
this  be  done  in  the  very  suggestive  manner  in  which  M.r.  Smiles 
imparts  his  lessons.  Viewed,  therefore,  from  this  stand-point,  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  very  useful  and  interesting  reading. 

Short  Studies  on  Great  Subjects.     By  James  Anthony  Froude, 
M. A.     New  York :  Charles  Scribyier  db  Co, 

The  essays  of  which  this  volume  is  made  up  have  already  been  pub- 
lished, but  this  fact  rondel's  them  no  less  acceptable  or  valuable  in  their 
present  form.  They  are  characterized  by  all  that  eloquence  and  vigor  for 
which  Mr.  Froude  has  a  well-earned  reputation.  The  papers  on  "  Pro- 
gress," "Education,"  and  "The  Eiistern  Question,"  are  exceedingly 
well-written,  and  may  be  taken  as  lair  specimens  of  what  the  book  con- 
tains. 
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BY   PHILIP   BABT. 
CHAPTER  XV. 


On  the  wide  canvas  employed  by  the  artist,  it  is  his  privilege  to 
prosecute  his  work  pretty  much  as  he  pleases.  Trae,  certain  canons  ot 
art  must  be  satisfied ;  the  preliminary  sketch  must  be  traced,  the  back- 
gVonnd  roughed  out,  here  and  there  the  lights  and  shades  dwelt  on,  but 
when  a  certain  figure  pleases  his  fancy,  he  may  make  it  for  the  time 
the  most  prominent  object  of  his  picture.  All  pictures,  like  musical 
scores,  have  their  dominant  keys,  the  tone  of  which  pervades  the  whole. 
We  have,  therefore,  dwelt  somewhat  longingly,  even  lovingly,  over  the 
brave  old  Ezra,  a  type  of  the  Jewish  race  fast  passing  away.  Who 
can  describe  the  hot  zeal,  the  patient  toil,  the  long  years  of  privation 
endured  by  men  of  this  character  ?  Pilgrims  have  long  passed  away. 
Men  nowadays  deride  those  who  once,  dragging  along  after  them  their 
bleeding  feet,  sought  God's  grace  through  endeavors  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  those  holy  spots  where  last  the  Creator's  presence 
on  this  earth,  as  they  believe,  was  seen.  Christian  pilgrimages,  scarce 
worthy  of  the  name,  are  still  carried  out  in  some  countries,  but  par- 
take rather  of  the  character  of  some  merrymaking.  Perhaps  the 
Moslem  and  the  Jew  to-day  alone  retain  this  custom.  With  the 
former,  how  different  is  it !  Millions  on  millions  worship  as  he  does.  If 
Mecca  is  his  goal,  is  to  be  tracked  out  through  the  burning  sands,  he 
sees  it  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  untold  centuries. 
Crowds  of  fellow-worshippers  encourage  his  faltering  steps,  and  praise 

his  courage.    He  sees,  in  the  holy  black  stone  he  kisses,  all  future  joys 
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and  happiness,  material  ones  maybe,  but  nevertheless  perfectly  tangible 
to  him.  His  pilgrimage  o'er,  more  assured  than  ever  of  the  vitality 
of  his  creed,  liis  heart  rejoices,  for  he  has  the  consciousness  of  a  power 
still  existing  in  its  mighty  strength.  The  poor  Jew,  however,  sole  and 
alone,  rebuffed  at  every  step,  passing  through  untried  dangers,  alone 
supported  by  his  inward  faith,  allowed  in  sufferance  merely  to  visit  his 
Jerusalem,  sees  but  his  few  co-worshippers  as  miserable  and  squalid 
as  himself.  There,  amidst  the  few  crumbling  stones,  pointing  rather 
to  the  downfall  of  his  race,  no  sounds  of  joyous  music,  no  acclamations 
of  the  multitude  cheer  him.  He  comes  there  to  weep  and  moan,  to 
sigh  over  the  fate  of  his  fallen  race,  and  to  pray  to  his  God  that  better, 
more  prosperous  times  may  come  to  Israel.  Poor  old  Ezra !  Deeply 
learned  art  thou  in  knowledge  that  will  not  help  thee  nor  thy  race! 
Thou  belongest  to  a  time  passed  away  centuries  ago.  For  the  good  that 
thou  canst  do  thy  people,  better  had  it  been  that  thy  father  had  died 
with  a  Koman  javelin  through  his  heart,  when  Titus  tore  down  the 
battlements  of  thy  holy  city,  and  that  thy  mother  had  hurled  herself 
from  off  the  highest  crag,  with  thee  clasped  tight  to  her  bosom,  for 
every  day  is  to  thee  one  of  sorrow  and  bitterness,  and  often  thou  shj-- 
est  to  thyself,  "  Would  I  oh  1  would  1  that  1  had  never  been  born,  since 
men  no  longer  believe  in  me." 

"  I  need  not  hurry  myself,  as  it  is  scarcely  ten,"  said  our  friend  on  the 
black  horse,  as  he  approached  the  entrance  to  the  Baroness'  park. 
"  Let  us  look  once  more  at  this  royal  missive,"  and,  taking  a  note  from  his 
pocket,  he  read,  '  I  shall  be  most  at  leisure  between  ten  and  twelve 
o'clock.'  "  A  woman's  leisure,  a  goodly  proportion  of  the  whole  day. 
A  nice  handwriting.  Suppose  we  look  at  it  closely.  Do  I  believe  in 
autographs?  Some  little.  The  first  thing  which  strikes  me  is  that 
the  signature  differs  widely  from  the  rest  of  this  epistle.  It  has  evi- 
dently been  dictated.  The  person  who  told  her  augnst  wishes  to  her 
amanuensis  evidently  hesitated,  for  here  and  there  are  big  gaps  in  the 
words.  It's  a  kind  of  fresh  handwriting,  and  contrasts  with  the  strong 
dash  at  the  bottom,  which  is  certainly  the  signature  of  the  Baroness. 
That  young  girl  is  the  writer  certainly,  and  the  note  has  been  dictated. 
I  think  here  and  there  I  see  a  little  nervousness  and  tremor  in  the 
hand.  That's  good  I "  And  he  read  on,  ^'  So  my  sobriquet  is  to  be  *  the 
gentleman  at  my  farm-house?'  As  much  as  to  say,  slie  would  like  to 
know  my  name,  and  that  if  I  did  not  give  it  to  her,  she  would  order 
me  oft'  the  premises.  I  am  afraid  very  unwittingly  I  am  likely  to  get 
into  some  very  stupid  incognito  kind  of  business,  which  above  all 
things  I  despise.  Well,  here  we  are.  Nice  park,  fine  trees,  and  here 
is  the  gate.     Steady,  you  stupid  horse,  whilst  I  unfasten  it,  you  rascal, 
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you ;  and  if  any  ill  luck  comes  to  me  I  shall  put  it  all  down  to  your 
fault.     You  have  done  harm  enough  already." 

In  a  moment  he  had  opened  the  iron  gate  and  was  slowly  riding  up 
the  avenue.  Black  horse  seemed  to  have  some  remembrance  of  his 
gallop  of  the  day  or  so  before,  and  showed  inclinations  to  renew  it, 
but  a  pretty  severe  pull  on  tlie  bit,  which  brought  him  on  his  haunch- 
es, checked  his  ardor.  He  apparently  understood  his  master,  and, 
though  showing  his  impatience,  was  completely  under  control. 

*'  This  way,  worthy  Sir,"  cried  the  obsequious  Max,  emerging  from 
one  of  the  offices.  *'  If  you  will  dismount  here,  I  will  lead  the  horse  to 
the  stable.  He  has  a  bad  reputation,  this  horse  of  yours.  The  worthy 
Sir  should  not  endanger  his  neck  on  such  a  brute.  Carl ! "  he  cried  to 
another  servant,  "  show  this  gentleman  into  the  house." 

^'  The  Baroness  requests  that  I  shall  bring  you  to  her  study;  she  will 
join  you  presently."  And  the  gentleman  of  the  farm-house  was  shown 
into  a  large  room  by  the  valet. 

It  bore  the  least  resemblance  possible  to  any  apartment  a  woman 
would  like  to  inhabit,  yet  there  were  pleasant  traces  of  the  gentler  sex 
there.  On  the  walls  were  hung  maps  of  the  empire,  and  the  many- 
shaded  geological  tracings  of  its  various  stratifications.  Here  and  there 
were  pictures  of  English  horses,  and  English  cows,  and  of  famous  breeds 
of  sheep.  Ground  plans  of  buildings,  drawings  of  machinery,  had,  too, 
their  place.  There  was  a  library  ranging  all  on  one  side,  the  books  in  a 
certain  confusion,  the  most  of  them  treating  of  agriculture  and  metal- 
lurgy. Then  there  was,  too,  a  big  cabinet,  tilled  on  the  upper  shelves 
with  minerals,  and  bits  of  various  ores,  the' under  shelves  clustered  with 
models  of  farming  utensils.  There  was  a  rather  elegant  desk  in  the 
middle;  on  that  were  thrown,  somewhat  in  disorder,  many  incongruous 
elements.  There  was  a  shears  for  clipping  sheep,  with  a  comb  attached 
to  it ;  a  huge  English  bottle  labelled  with  a  villanous  name,  filled  with 
some  compound  for  curing  sheep  of  a  loathsome  disease ;  alongside  of  that 
a  lady's  work-basket  of  el^ant  make,  with  a  piece  of  unfinished  worsted 
work ;  a  bunch  of  ponderous  keys,  on  which  stood  9kfiacon  of  perfume; 
some  huge  book  full  of  statistics — ^you  could  see  long  lines  of  dry  figures 
— bore  on  it  a  pair  of  gloves,  evidently  for  a  marker.  There  was  a  huge 
inkstand,  certainly  intended  for  heavy  work,  and  by  it  a  delicate  pen 
in  a  jewelled  holder.  Specimens  of  very  tall  wheat  and  barley  were 
nicely  festooned  near  the  window,  and  there  hung  a  pretty  bird,  who 
was  piping  merrily,  occasionally  protruding  his  head  beyond  the  wires 
to  peck  at  the  golden  ears  of  these  very  much  prized  products  of  the 
farm.  The  visitor  at  a  glance  took  in  all  these  things,  and  smiled. 
"  What  a  glorious  workshop  I "  he  said  in  English,  almost  aloud.     There 
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was  a  screen  in  the  room  he  had  not  noticed  at  first.  His  voice  and 
presence  seemed,  if  not  exactly  to  have  disturbed  some  one,  at  least  to 
have  made  it  necessary  on  the  part  of  another  occupant  of  the  room  to 
rather  tacitly  declare  their  presence. 

A  fold  of  the  screen  was  moved  by  a  fair  white  hand,  and  with  a 
very  quiet  bow,  somewhat  subdued,  but  without  a  word,  scarcely  look- 
ing at  him,  Babette  pointed  to  a  chair  near  the  desk. 

There  was  a  very  stupid  pause  of  at  least  a  minute.  We  must  de- 
clare that  the  gentleman  looked  red  and  confused,  as  he  returned  the 
salutation,  and  sat  down  on  the  proffered  seat.  Perhaps  the  whole 
scene  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  as  Babette  had  resumed  her  position 
partially  hidden  by  the  screen,  and  held  a  book  in  her  hand,  or  rather 
it  was  laying,  leaves  downward,  on  her  lap. 

"  What  on  earth  am  I  to  say  to  her  ? "  thought  the  man.  "  She  does 
not  seem  conversational.  The  girl  looks  ill.  I  can^t  stand  that ;  and 
now  she's  as  white  as  snow  and  as  red  again  as  a  rose.  How  stupid  I 
am  I  I  am  sorry.  Yes,  here  goes  {alovd) — Sorry  to  have  disturbed 
your  reading." 

"  Not  at  all "  was  the  reply.  "  I  was  reading,  because  I  could  not 
sew,  or  play." 

"  Perhaps  you  would  rather  sew  than  read,"  said  the  gentleman, 
and  then  mentally  thought  '^  What  a  dunce  I  am,  as  if  a  girl  like  that 
didn't  care  to  read." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  I  read  a  great  deal.  I  can't  play,  nor  sew,  be- 
cause— because — my  hand  hurts  me." 

Here  the  gentleman,  with  his  usual  vehemence,  sprung  to  his  feet, 
made  a  step  forward,  and  as  quickly  sat  down  again.  "  Not  seriously,  I 
hope.  I  am  so  happy  to  hear  it  was  no  worse.  It  must  have  been  my 
fault.  I  have  some  strange  consciousness  of  having — ^you  will  excuse 
me,  I  feel  sure — a  consciousness  only,  of  having  seized  your  hand,  your 
bridle  hand,  with  all  my  might,  and  to  have  been  absurdly  rough  with 
you."  Here  he  could  retain  his  seat  no  longer.  "  You  must  know, 
being,  not  exactly  brutal — that  isn't  the  exact  meaning — ^but  awkwaixl, 
has  always  been  my  misfortune.  I  have  a  sister:  from  our  earliest 
childhood,  I  never  was  allowed  to  play  with  her,  because  I  was  always 
inflicting,  in  the  most  innocent  way,  some  physical  torture  on  her." 

"You  have  a  sister?"  asked  Babette,  as  the  visitor  drew  his  chair 
towards  her. 

"  Yes,  and  one  I  love  very  dearly ;  but  you  must  excuse  me."  And 
here,  from  being  playful  in  manner,  he  became  very  earnest.  "  I  can't 
bear  to  recall  to  your  mind  the  accident  of  the  other  evening ;  but  yon 
are  not  hurt,  are  you  ?  You  see,  unless  we,  the  stronger  sex,  get  a  pretty 
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hard  physical  shock,  we  don't  mind  it,  but  women  have  bo  much 
more  delicate  organizations  that  lesser  things  have  terrible  effects 
on  thera." 

"  I  assure  you  I  have  entirely  recovered  from  ray  ride.  Whether  it 
was  the  bridle  that  cut  mv  hand  or  not,  I  can  hardlv  tell.  I  have 
some  slight  bruises  on  my  wrist "  (she  bared  an  inch  or  two  of  her  arm) 
"  which  are  not  so  readily' accountable  for ;  but  it  is  nothing."  Here 
Babette  looked  at  the  visitor,  and  smiled  merrily  for  the  first  time  at 
the  appearance  of  horror  on  his  face.  "  Mademoiselle,  we  will  make 
no  further  inquiries,  for  I  recognize  distinctly  there  the  grip  of  my 
four  fingers  and  thumb."     Here  there  was  another  pause. 

This  time  it  was  Babette  who  reopened  the  conversation. 

"  You  said  you  had  a  sister.     How  old  is  she  ? " 

"Just  seventeen  ;  if  I  remember,  to-morrow  is  her  birthday." 

**  You  love  her  very  much  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Why,  then,  did  yon  leave  her  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  did  ;  but  she  has  other  brothers,  and  a  father 
and  a  mother" 

"  And  you  left  them,  too  ? " 

"Why  not?  My  absence  is  not  forever;  I  shall  see  them  again 
soon.     Such  a  dear  old  father  and  mother ! " 

"  And  where  do  you  live  i " 

"  In  America." 

"  America,  that  is  a  large  country.     What  part  ? " 

"  In  California." 

"  Did  you  ever  seek  gold  ? " 

**  Never ;  I  went  as  a  child  there  with  my  parents." 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  you  speak  German  so  well,  with  such  a 
slight  English  accent  ? " 

"  How  do  you  know  I  speak  it  with  an  English  accent  ?  " 

"  Because  I  can  speak  just  a  little  English,  not  much,  and  you  talk 
like  the  English  oflicers  in  the  imperial  service." 

"  That  is  quite  disappointing,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  smile,  "  for  I 
prided  myself  on  my  Grerman.  Perhaps  if  I  talked  French  to  you,  you 
might  find  fault  with  that." 

"  No,  I  should  be  liardly  a  better  critic  there  than  in  English,  though 
I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  Baroness  has  made  me 
read  many  a  book  to  her  in  French.  But  I  importune  you  with  ques- 
tions.    Are  you  fond. of  music — painting  ? " 

"  Very  fond  of  music,  as  all  our  race  are ;  it's  a  gift  we  all  possess.  As 
to  paintings  "  (here  he  looked  around  the  room,  and  singled  out  one,  a' 
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small  landscape,  a  bit  of  a  road  with  a  sign-post).  "Ah  1  I  recognize 
this,  I  think."  Here  he  rose  and  walked  towards  the  picture.  "  Yes, 
my  memory  is  good  ;  here  are  the  cross-roads  ;  here  at  this  very  spot  I 
lingered  a  night  or  so  ago.  I  have  seen  it  often  in  daylight,  and  got 
angry  at  nightfall  with  the  impossible  Hungarian  inscription.  It  is 
nicely  painted.  Dare  I  criticise  ?  Not  strong,  yon  know,  but  genuine — 
a  young  hand — ^wants  more  reflection,  that  is,  plenty  of  form  and  not  as 
much  color."  Here  he  paused,  turned  round,  and  saw  the  young  lady 
close  behind  him.  She  was  laughing  this  time  with  glee.  "  You  are 
holding  judgment  over  my  picture,  and  you  are  right — right !  "  And 
she  laughed  merrily. 

"  I  am  an  awkward,  stupid  fellow,  Mademoiselle,  and  am  more  than 
unfortunate,"  and,  somewhat  confused,  he  took  his  seat.  Babette  oc- 
cupied now  the  large  chair  behind  the  desk.  Leaning  her  face  on  her 
hands,  she  looked  at  him  rather  fixedly  for  a  moment,  then  said — 

"  But,  Sir,  since  you  speak  English,  French,  German,  like  music,  and 
can  criticise  pictures,  and  know  about  metals,  and  lead  and  silver,  and 
sheep,  and  steam  engines,  and  arc  so  brave  and  gentle,  and  have  tried 
in  such  a  courteous  manner"  (here  she  became  very  grave,  and  her  face 
bore  a  puzzled  appearance,  and  she  hesitated,  then  resumed  her  speech 
again), "  such  a  courteous  manner,  not  to  make  me  feel  too  sensitively 
how  much  I  am  indebted  to  yon — "  Here  she  again  came  to  a  full 
stop. 

"  Oh!"  cried  the  gentleman,  "  seated  behind  that  terrible  table,  with 
all  your  '  whys,'  you  have  just  the  appearance  of  one  of  those  terrible 
inquisitors,  and  pray  dip  that  pretty  pen  in  the  ink — for  it's  your  lefk 
hand  that  hurts  you — and  write  down  my  answer,  for  I  can't  imagine 
what  you  are  going  to  ask  me." 

"  Please  don't  laugh  any  more,"  said  the  girl,  with  a  demure  look. 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  have  a  question  asked  by  me,  and  not  answered,  but " 
(liere  she  paused,  and  cast  down  her  eyes)  "  do  as  yon  please.  Why, 
with  all  these  accomplishments,  being  learned  and  brave  and  a  gentle- 
man— why — I  must  blurt  it  out — why  do  yon  sell  horses  ?  There  ;  I 
could  not  help  it,"    And  with  this  she  retreated  behind  her  screen. 

It  might  not  have  been  very  elegant,  far  from  what  is  comme  ilfant^ 
but  first  it  was  a  smile  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman,  then  a  laugh, 
which  ended  in  one  of  almost  Homeric  proportions.  How  long  it  really 
lasted,  or  what  might  have  been  the  consequences,  we  cannot  say,  for 
suddenly,  in  another  portion  of  the  room,  a  pair  of  heavy  velvet  cur- 
tains were  rather  quickly  thrown  aside,  the  rustle  of  a  very  volumi- 
nous silk  dress  was  heard,  and  the  Baroness  made  her  appearance. 

"  Goodness,"  she  said,  with  rather  of  a  smile  on  her  face,  "  a  merry 
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laugh  is  rarely  out  of  place.  If  this  is  the  way,  more  or  less  common- 
place, in  which  two  young  people  accidentally  meet  one  another  after  a 
pretty  hair-breadth  escape  on  the  part  of  one  of  them,  what  has  be- 
come of  all  the  romance  of  this  world?  You  are  welcome,  Sir.  Ba- 
bette,  are  you  there?  You  know,  then,  somewhat  one  another  ?  Pray 
be  seated.  Sir.  Babette,  dear,  if  your  hand  does  not  pain  you,  pray 
take  some  of  the  litter  off  this  table.  Here,  see  the  steward  gets  his , 
keys.  Leave  the  Jlacon  of  essence.  Now,  bring  me  from  the  bottom 
shelf,  on  the  left  hand  side,  the  second  volume  of  the  work  on 
raining  and  the  extraction  of  metals.  Monsieur  and  I  have  some 
heavy  work  to  do  together.  Ah !  the  book  is  too  weighty  for  you. 
Monsieur,  will  you  assist  her?  You  may  stay  here  if  you  please,  child. 
This  gentleman  and  I  will  have  a  talk. about  lead,  which  may  intei*est 
you.     It  is  a  delightful  subject." 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

'^Here  is  rather  a  curious  scene  I  may  possibly  have  to  go 
through,"  said  the  gentleman  to  himself,  as  the  Baroness,  with  an 
awful  rustle  of  the  stiffest  kind  of  silk,  ensconced  herself  in  the  cliair 
behind  the  table,  and  motioned  a  place  for  her  visitor  to  take  immedi- 
ately before  her.  "Where  will  she  begin  ?  "  he  again  said  to  himself. 
"  Will  it  be  about  sheep,  or  horses,  or  wheat,  or  lead,  the  whole  of 
agriculture,  or  a  treatise  on  mining,  I  shall  have  to  give  an  opinion 
about?  I  declare  it  is  exceedingly  uncomfortable.  Since  my  college 
examination,  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  placed  in  such  an  embar- 
rassing position.  What  under  the  sun  can  she  want  ?  There  is  a  half- 
quizzical  expression  on  her  face,  as  if  she  wanted  to  banter  me,  and 
then  again  she  has  a  decidedly  inquisitorial  look,  which  is  not  reassu- 
ring. If  only  Mademoiselle  Babette  would  come  from  behind  that 
screen — I  can  see  that  she  is  not  reading — and  would  ask  me  some 
questions,  I  have  no  doubt  I  should  be  decidedly  more  at  my  ease. 
There  is  something  absurd  about  this,  and  I  feel  just  a  trifle  like  being 
exceedingly  reticent  and  on  my  guard,  but  still  there  is  so  much  bon- 
homie about  this  good  lady  that  I  am  quite  disarmed." 

Just  here,  the  Baroness,  selecting  a  peculiar  key  from  the  bunch  on 
the  table,  put  it  in  the  key-hole  of  a  drawer,  and  made  a  lusty  effort 
to  open  it.     "  Babette,"  she  cried  impatiently,  "  Babette !  " 

"  What  is  it,  Madame  ? "  cried  Babette,  dropping  her  book  and  stand- 
ing by  the  lady. 

"  Can't  you  see  I  am  tugging  at  this  wretched  drawer,  and  it  won't 
open." 
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^^  Mademoiselle  Babette  can't  help  you,  because  her  arm  is  hurt — 
through  ray  fault,"  cried  the  gentleman,  rising,  and,  very  gently  disen- 
gaging the  two  women's  hands  from  the  key,  with  a  strong  pull  opened 
the  drawer. 

"  Oh  !  I  had  forgotten  it.  What  a  disgusting  thing  it  is,  this  want 
of  physical  strength  on  the  part  of  women.  It's  very  brutal,  I  know, 
and  my  sex  would,  I  suppose,  call  me  all  kinds  of  hard  names,  as  mate- 
rialistic and  so  on,  for  asserting  that  in  that  sole  respect  you  men  are 
our  superiors,  but  if  it  is  merely  an  animal  force,  if  you  please  to  call 
it  so,  just  that  makes  such  a  difference,  that  neither  intellect  nor  genius 
on  our  part  can  overcome  it.  Well,  here  is  what  I  want,"  and  saying 
this  she  drew  out  a  large  bundle  of  papers,  and  very  solemnly  placed 
it  on  the  table,  and  commence^!  quite  deliberately  to  untie  the  string 
which  bound  them  up  and  to  assort  them  on  the  table. 

"If  it  ain't  in  this  bundle,  it  must  be  in  the  other,"  she  said  after  a 
moment's  search.     ''  Babette !  " 

"  Yes,  Madame." 

"  You  recollect  that  correspondence  of  mine  with  a  quantity  of 
people,  and  the  abstracts  made  by  you,  in  regard  to  that  position  I  was 
offering  of  superintendent  of  my  furnaces.  Here  are  all  the  papei-s  on 
the  lead  subject,  with  my  label  on  them,  but  not  this  one.  1  had  it  in 
hand  a  week  ago." 

'*  It  is  up-stairs,  in  your  own  room — in  your  private  secretary." 

"  I  wish,  Babette,  you  would  try  and  instil  rather  more  method  into 
me.  I  never  will  be  able  to  get  through  my  work  otherwise.  Pray 
go  up-stairs  and  bring  it  down." 

"Understood,  perfectly?,"  said  the  gentleman  to  himself.  "She 
wants  to  get  Babette  away  for  a  while." 

Such  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Baroness,  for,  throwing  her 
delicately  scented  handkerchief  over  the  bundle  of  papers,  turning  full 
round  to  the  gentleman,  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  even  adding  to 
the  fixity  of  the  glare  by  producing  a  pair  of  delicate  glasses  which 
she  fixed  on  her  nose,  she  said  : — 

"Now,  young  man,  we  have  just  three  minutes  to  explain  matters. 
Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?  What  are  you  here  for  ?  "  Not 
rudely  said,  though  with  a  certain  amount  of  impetuosity.  The  gentle- 
man tapped  his  boot  with  the  riding-whip  he  still  carried  in  his  hand, 
and  smiledi 

"  I  am  here,"  he  replied,  "  to  answer  in  person  to  a  note  j'ou  had  the 
kindness  of  sending  me  yesterday.  I  can't  possibly  imagine  whj'  I 
should  be  cross-questioned  in  this  way." 

"  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  intended;  only,  as  you  have  somehow 
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or  other  rather  interested  us — interested  me,  I  mean,  and  Mademoiselle 
Babette  is  certainly  indebted  to  you  for  a  lucky  escape — it  behooves  me, 
as  mistress  of  this  establishment,  before  allowing  matters  to  proceed 
further,  to  understand  precisely  on  what  footing  you  are  to  be  received 
here.  Have  you  ever  had  any  conversations  or  acquaintance  with  the 
young  person — my  companion — who  has  just  left  me?  " 

"  Never,  Madame,  save  in  your  presence,  excepting  when  I  found 
her  on  horeeback,  and  when  she  was  here  for  a  moment  before  you 
came  in." 

"  What  is  your  religion  ? " 

"I  am  a  Jew." 

"  You  are  sure  of  it?  " 

This  time  a  very  perceptible  sign  of  ill-tetoper  was  visible  on  the 
visitor's  face,  as  he  half  rose  as  if  to  leave. 

*'  Pray  pardon  me ;  some  of  the  happiest,  some  of  the  saddest  moments 
of  my  life  have  been  passed  in  very  close  relationship  with  your  people. 
If  I  have  offended  you,  here  is  my  hand,"  and  she  proffered  it,  and  it 
was  taken.  "  Babette  is  a  Jewess,  and  her  steadfast  faith  in  her  reli- 
gion is  but  one  of  the  many  of  her  most  admirable  traits.  The  reason 
I  asked  you  that  question,  was  that  here,  where  we  live,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, people  of  your  lineage  have  rarely  the  education,  the  man- 
nere  of  the  man  of  the  world  ;  we  generally  associate  them  with  certain 
peculiar  callings,  though — though  I  ought  to  have  known  better.  You 
will  forgive  a  certain  very  unfortunate  abruptness  I  have." 

The  gentleman  simply  bowed,  rather  coldly,  and  resumed  his  place. 

"  Well,  of  course  I  cannot  insist  on  your  despoiling  youreelf  of  your 
incognito.  Pray  dissipate  from  your  mind  any  idea  that  I  am  over- 
curious.  Of  course  I  am  to  a  certain  degree.  I  wouldn't  give  a  fig  for 
a  man  or  a  woman  that  wasn't ;  only  I  have,  of  course,  the  right  to  know 
whether,  when  I  want  to  offer  you  a  position  in  my  employ,  whether — " 

"  Whether  I  am  some  prince  dropped  down  from  the  clouds,  or  a 
person  who  would  be  willing,  for  a  fair  salary,  to  take  charge  of  certain 
of  your  interests,  and  conduct  them  to  the  best  of  his  abilities?  If 
Madame  la  Baroness  would  not  consider  it  rude  on  my  part,  what  is 
the  position  you  wish  to  offer  me,  and  what  are  the  wages  ? " 

"  This  is  coming  directly  to  the  point,  though  it  leaves  me  still  in  the 
dark.  How  am  I  to  know  whether  you  are  competent  or  not?  Have 
you  any  credentials?" 

"Not  a  line.     Only  this.     I  have  taken  charge  of  the  metallurgic 
operations  of  just  such  a  lead  mine  as  yours  when  I  was  nineteen  yea 
of  age ;  that  is  seven  years  ago ;  and  having  worked  it  successfully 
a  year,  at  twenty  I  placed  my  brother  in  charge  of  it." 
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"  Where  was  that  lead  mine  ?  " 

"  In  America." 

"  Then  you  are  an  American." 

"  Of  course  I  am." 

"  How  is  it,  then,  that  you  speak  German  so  well  ? " 

"  Because  my  father  spoke  it,  and  had  me  taught  it,  Madame." 

"  In  what  country  was  that  ?  " 

"In  California." 

"  Then  you  made  your  fortune  in  gold,  or  your  father  did  for  you  t " 

"  You  have  a  charming  method  of  cross-questioning  me.  Of  course 
it  is  your  rischt,  before  giving  me  employment,  to  learn  'all  you  can 
about  me.  Might  I  ask,  in  case  I  am  willing  to  serve  you,  what  my 
salary  will  be  ? " 

"  You  go  too  fast,  young  man.  I  am  not  yet  quite  certain  whether  I 
can  trust  myself  or  my  interests  in  your  hands.  Which  of  the  two, 
since  you  will  not  think  it  rude  for  me  to  remark,  from  the  criticisms 
on  your  part  on  both  my  occupations,  mining  and  farming,  you 
find  so  much  to  be  improved,  which  of  the  two  wants  the  most  caring 
for?" 

"  If  you  ask  me  frankly,  both  are  susceptible  of  the  greatest  improve- 
ment. I  am  used  to  figures.  Your  farm,  say,  produces  you  now  the 
numeral  ten.  From  inefficient  tools,  want  of  thrift,  you  have  to  pay 
fully  seven— call  it  bushels,  of  wheat  or  barley,  in  wages  or  labor,  to 
produce  ten.  You  have  thi*eeleft.  This  is  still  a  handsome  agricultu- 
ral return." 

"  Wonderful  I "  cried  the  lady,  clapping  her  hands ;  "  you  have  won- 
derfully simplified  a  whole  mass  of  figures.  I  do  make  about  three  per 
cent,  out  of  the  farms ;  my  neighbors  don't  net  two,  some  of  them  hardly 
one  and  a  half,  and  it's  getting  worse  and  worse  with  them.  How  did 
you  find  that  out?" 

"  Merely  a  lucky  guess,  Madame  ;  nothing  more." 

"  But  I  don't  like  that  expression  of  yours,  inefficient  tools." 

"  But  so  it  is,  Madame.  With  a  more  civilized  method  of  culture, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  ten  should  not  be  produced  with  an  outlay 
of  not  more  than  two  to  three ;  then  you  would  get  seven." 

"  We  will  do  it  right  off,  then,"  cried  the  Baroness. 

"  Impossible,  Madame.  We  cannot  hurry  the  ground.  It  would  need 
full  ten  years  before  your  improved  methods  would  bear  their  fruit. 
That  is  a  lifetime,  and  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  inclination  to  spare. 
I  might  indicate  the  method,  that  is  all." 

*  "  Here  you  are,  huFrying  me  along  into  a  perfect  romance  of  agricul- 
ture.    You  have  no  idea  what  a  cool  and  calculating  woman  I  am, 
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though,  and  what  an  amount  of  suspicion  I  have.     What  do  you  know 
about  agriculture?    "Where  did  you  study  it  ?  " 

"  In  America." 

"  What,  in  California,  too  ?  Do  they  make  anything  else  but  gold 
there  ? " 

"  When  I  left  the  lead  mine,  I  cultivated  a  great  many  acres.  But, 
will  you  allow  me  to  continue  ?  Having  abandoned  your  good  fields 
for  the  present,  let  us  look  at  your  lead  mines.  Have  you  an  analysis 
of  your  ores  ? " 

'* Certainly  ;  where  is  it?   'Lead  95  parts,  silver  5." 

«  That  is  about  it." 

"How  do  you  know,  sir,  that  is  about  it?" 

"  Because  I  made  a  crude  analysis  of  it  myself,  and  came  near  that 
result." 

"  Perhaps  Monsieur,"  said  the  lady,  with  a  rather  mocking  smile, 
"  is  a  capitalist,  and  has  some  idea  of  buying  me  out.  It  would  not 
be  a  bad  idea,  for  it  worries  me  half  to  death." 

"  I  am  the  least  speculative  person  in  the  world,  but  we  will  make 
no  digressions,  if  you  please ;  we  are  here  strictly  on  business.  I  sup- 
pose I  must  so  interpret  your  note." 

"  But  you  will  allow  me.  People  who'come  on  business  do  not  show 
quite  as  much  impatience  as  you  do,  and  don't  come  on  horseback,  and 
never  save  young  ladies'  lives,  nor  get  into  a  quarrel  with  my  guests." 

"I  thought  we  were  to  talk  about  lead,"  said  the  gentleman. 

"  You  make  me  inexpressibly  nervous,  tapping  your  boot  with  your 
whip.     Will  you  oblige  me  by  putting  it  down  on  the  table  ? " 

"  Certainly,  Madame.  Excuse  my  ill-breeding."  And  he  laid  it  on 
the  table. 

"  It  is  quite  a  pretty  whip,"  said  the  Baroness,  examining  its  handle, 
which  was  of  ivory  encircled  by  a  gold  band. 

"The  initials  on  it  are  not  mine,"  said  the  visitor,  with  a  smile. 
"  It  was  given  to  me  by  a  friend  in  England  I  bought  a  horse  of." 

"  The  horse  you  ride  now  ? " 

"  Not  at  all.     I  sent  him  to  America  a  year  ago." 
•    "To  California?" 

"  Precisely.  But  now  as  to  lead.  How  much  silver  do  you  get 
from  the  lead  ? " 

"  How  should  I  know?  I  believe  it  about  pays  for  the  cost  of  smelt- 
ing it — sometimes  it  does,  sometimes  it  don't." 

"Sometimes  it  does,  sometimes  it  don't?  Have  you  any  data  on 
the  subject  ? " 

"  Here  it  is.     Pray  don't  read  it  all  through." 
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"But,  Madame,  since  we  are  on  business,  and  I  am  anxious  for  a 
place — " 

"Are  you  indeed  ? " 

"  Providing  the  salary  is  worth  my  while.  We  had  better  finish  this 
matter.  With  5  per  cent,  of  silver,  the  one  per  cent,  should  quite 
suffice  to  pay  the  expenses  of  smelting  it,  and  you  ought  to  invariably 
receive  four  per  cent.,  which,  added  to  the  price  of  the  lead,  would 
make  a  very  great  increase  of  your  revenue.  Now  the  agricultural 
improvements  will  take  ten  years  fully  to  perfect,  but  this  change  in 
the  working  of  the  lead  would  not  take  more  than  a  few  months,  and 
the  outlay  would  be  insignificant,  and  the  most  stupid  workmen  can 
be  taught  it.  The  money  we — ^you,  I  mean — would  make  in  the  mine 
could  then  be  gradually  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  farms,  and  so 
we  could  see  the  greatest  improvements  arising  without  any  extra 
expense."  Here  the  gentleman  tood  a  note-book  from  his  pocket  and 
commenced  to  make  some  calculations. 

"  It  is  perfectly  plain  and  simple,"  he  said,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
reflection. 

"  And  you  guarantee  these  remarkable  re8,^lt8  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  And  you  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  my  interests  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  the  salary,  as  I  stated  before,  and  whether  my 
time — when  I  am  willing  to  take  hold  of  the  business,  and  when  I 
may  want  to  leave  it — is  arranged  between  us? " 

"  Money  subjects  can  never  be  entered  into  too  hastily.  I  gave,  now, 
the  person  who  had  the  works  in  charge,  who  left  me  a  month  ago,  I 
think  it  was  30  dollars  a  month." 

"That  was  very  low  pay." 

"  You  think  so,  but  he  had  a  house  to  live  in,  and  a  garden  besides. 
It  was  plenty." 

"  I  would  not  serve  you  for  that.  Here  I  am  ready  to  assure  you 
an  additional  income  of  fully  seven  to  eight  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  I  should  certainly  claim  for  the  first  year  one-fourth  of  the 
additional  profits." 

"  I  should  not  be  willing  to  give  it.  See  here,  my  young  gentleman, 
do  they  dictate  terms  this  way  in  America,  or  California,  or  wherever 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"  Understand  me,  Madame,  that  I  can  come  for  nothing  less.  But 
see,  I  have  a  proviso  to  make.  It  might  happen  that  I  should  not  want 
to  work  more  than  three  months,  four  at  the  outside,  when  the  whole 
process  would  be  completed,  and  then  I  would  leave  you ;  so  the 
amount  coming  to  me  would  be  not  very  large." 
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"  Do  you  give  me  the  option  of  discharging  yon  at  the  expiration  of 
six  months,  if  you  do  not  succeed?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  the  Baroness,  eagerly,  "  my  notary  will  draw 
up  a  contract  immediately,  and  you  shall  sign  it." 

'^  Excuse  me,  fair  lady,  a  bargain  is  not  so  readily  struck  as  that. 
•When  in  your  service,  my  manners  and  mien  must  change.  I  must 
have,  though,  no  interference  on  your  part,  and  shall  want  quite  an 
amount  of  money  to  make  the  changes  I  require.  Something  else  ;  it 
may  be  two  months  yet  before  I  am  ready  to  work  that  lead  mine." 

"  But  I  want  you  to  come  right  off,  fo-morrow." 

"  Impossible,  Madame." 

"  Why  ? " 

"  I  want  to  travel." 

"  Where  to,  pray  ?  What  on  earth  does  a  man  who  is  a  farmer  and  a 
miner  want  to  travel  for?    Where  are  you  going  ? " 

"To  the  Ked  country,  thence  to  the  Danube,  and  I  may  get  as  far 
as  Constantinople  before  I  come  back.  Now  I  think  of  it,  three 
months  will  hardly  suffice  me.     That  will  be  about  January." 

The  Baroness  shaded  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  seemed  absorbed 
in  thought. 

"  I  must  think  over  this.  And  do  you  really  want  to  enter  into  my 
service?  You  have  a  peculiar  free-and-easy  way  about  it  which  I 
can't  exactly  understand.  I  wonder  where  Babette  is?  Ah!  here  she 
is." 

The  young  lady  was  just  then  entering  with  a  paper  in  her  hand, 
which  she  placed  on  the  table,  then  retired  behind  the  screen. 

"  We  have  been  talking  principally  about  lead,"  said  the  Baroness, 
rather  sententiously ;  "  and,"  continued  the  elder  lady,  "  this  gentle- 
man wishes  to  conclude  a  rather  peculiar  bargain  with  me — all  about 
lead.  I  shall  want  to  consult  you,  Babette,  about  it.  Will  you  pray 
be  seated  ?  or  perhaps  you  would  better  like  to  look  at  my  pictures." 
She  touched  a  bell  and  a  man-servant  appeared.  "  Luncheon  will  be 
ready  presently,  and  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  join  us.  My 
servant  will  show  you  the  way  to  the  gallery,  if  you  like  pictures. 
There  is  enough  to  amuse  you  for  a  half-hour.     Good  morning." 

(To  be  oontinned.) 


PROPHETISM. 

FROM  THE    GERMAN  OF    DR.   LUDWIO    PHILIPP80HN. 

BY  ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMII). 
I  (Oontinnod  from  page  Sll.) 

MosES  was  the  first  prophet,  that  is,  he  to  whom  first,  from  amidst 
all  the  people,  a  divine  revelation  was  vouchsafed,  on  whom  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  Lord  rested."  He  promised  the  perpetuation  of  prophe- 
tism  in  Israel,  the  appearance  of  men  in  whose  mouth  the  "  Lord 
would  put  his  words,"  in  order  to  secure  to  the  divine  or  religious  idea 
the  victory  over  the  human  idea,  or  heathenism. 

Although  so  early  as  the  days  of  the  Judges,  Deborah  was  designa- 
ted a  prophetess,  and  allusion  besides  made  to  a  prophet  whose  name  is 
not  mentioned ;  the  virtiuU  father  of  the  prophets  (after  Moses)  was 
Samuel. 

This  grand,  penetrating  character  was  resolved  to  create,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  royal  dignity,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  religious  idea,  a 
second  power  in  the  State,  a  spiritual  power,  the  power  of  the  word,  of 
conviction.  lie  therefore  established  schools  of  prophets,  and  conse- 
quently a  prophetic  order,  simultaneously  with  royalty.  In  these 
schools  men  were  instructed  in  impassioned  eloquence,  consonant  with 
the  spirit  of  Mosaism ;  also  in  the  art  of  sacred  song,  which  excited 
them  to  sublime,  prophetic  oratory  and  solemn  poesy. 

The  disciples,  termed  Sons  of  the  Prophets,  lived  in  community,  in 
houses  built  by  themselves — ate  in  common  their  frugal  repasts — adop- 
ted a  general  costume,  and  fixed  liabits  and  manners — and  had  at 
their  head  a  father  of  the  prophets,  as  Elijah  and  Elisha  are  termed. 
Thus  the  order  of  the  prophets,  as  an  institution,  became  the  fountain 
whence  the  more  highly-gifted  and  inspiredjseers  drew  the  material  re- 
sources for  the  achievement  of  their  mission.  We  find,  therefore,  sub- 
sequently to  the  age  of  Samuel,  frequent  allusions  made  to  numerous 
companies  of  prophets.  When  Jezebel  sought  to  exterminate  them,  a 
certain  Obadiah  alone  found  means  to  save  one  hundred ;  and  soon  af- 
ter, mention  is  made,  first  of  a  party  of  one  hundred,  and  then  of  fifty, 
while  eight  hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal  appear  on  tlie  scene. 
By  these  means  a  regular  order  of  the  prophets  was  founded ;  and 
this  expanded  into  a  class  of  popular  orators.     Two  results  thence 
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ensued.  On  the  one  hand,  all  these  Sons  of  the  Prophets  could  not 
attain  to  that  higher  position,  in  which  they  might  have  achieved 
universal  appreciation  and  influence.  Proplietism  in  itself  was  not 
confined  to  the  prophetic  schools.   (Amos.) 

From  the  collective  body  of  these  prophets  we  must  accordingly  se- 
lect those  who,  thus  highly  endowed  with  the  gifts  of  the  soul  and  the 
intellect,  stand  forth  the  directly-chosen  ones,  filled  and  inspired  with 
the  "  Spirit  of  the  Lord." 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  ever-growing  corruption  should  at 
length  invade  these  prophet-ranks,  and  that  the  prevailing  party  should 
employ  them  as  tools  by  which  to  delude  the  people,  and  alienate 
their  allegiance  from  the  true  prophets,  was  wholly  inevitable.  There- 
fore in  the  latest  centuries  a  countless  multitude  of  yaZ*6  prophets 
arose,  against  whom  and  their  deceptions  the  true  prophets,  such  as 
Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  spoke  in  words  of  flame,  and  never 
wearied  of  uttering  warning  denunciations.  The  false  were  easily  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  true  prophets.  The  first  were  ever  content- 
ed with  existing  circumstances,  in  accordance  with  the  powers  that 
were.  They  encouraged  the  moral  and  religious  degeneracy  of  the 
people,  fostered  their  depravity,  and  predicted  to  them  power,  duration, 
and  victory.  The  true  prophets  held  a  diametrically  opposite  course. 
These  prophets,  having  naught  on  their  side  save  a  weak,  vacillating, 
and  demoralized  population,  had  to  contend  against  the  temporal  sov- 
ereign, a  debased  and  hypocritical  priesthood,  and  against  their  perfid- 
ious colleagues,  invested,  as  these  were,  with  like  dignity  with  them- 
selves. In  this  conflict  they  displayed  a  mental  strength,  a  spirit  of 
devotion,  of  resignation,  of  self-sacrifice  and  of  fearlessness,  which  have 
been  seldom  reached,  and  never  surpassed  by  man,  and  which  well  en- 
title some  of  them  to  be  numbered  among  the  noblest  heroes  of  human 
kind.  Hence  the  many  traditions  existing  of  the  violent  deaths  of 
several  of  these  prophets,  which  traditions  are  in  some  instances  con- 
firmed by  history. 

The  means  employed  by  these  prophets  were  harangues,  in  which 
they  addressed  the  people,  and  occasionally  the  monarchs,  and  in 
which,  while  referring  to  general  or  special  circumstances,  they  stren- 
uously urged  on  them  the  adoration  and  worship  of  the  Supreme  and 
the  obligations  of  morality.  They  condemned  idolatry  and  immorality, 
and  indicated  the  true  course  by  which,  both  religiously  and  politi- 
cally, the  people  could  secure  to  themselves  national  duration  and 
prosperity.  They  took  their  stations  wherever  the  people  were  assem- 
bled ;  in  the  temple,  the  market-place,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  city. 
They  spoke ;  and  their  bold  and  inspired  flights  of  eloquence  transport- 
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Hence,  as  it  were,  to  other  and  higher  splieres,  to  which  the 
rid  around  them  presented  so  dire  a  contrast,  and  which 
8s  was  to  be  the  world  of  iBrael'a  race.  They  often  repaired 
ace  of  the  king,  often  gathered  around  them  the  elders  of 
,  analyzed  their  crimes,  and  depicted  to  them  tlie  future  that 
lem,  with  nneparing  energy.  Sometimes  also  they  reduced 
;hes  to  writing,  and  spread  them  abroad,  and  tried  to  extend 
ince  by  causing  them  to  be  read  and  copied.  In  short,  tliey 
d  employed  every  means  by  whicli  to  act  beneficially  on 
iren. 

lie  prophets,  as  a  body,  are  thus  presented  to  ns,  as  exerting  so 
in  influence  on  the  political  condition  of  their  countrymen, 
e  tliemselves  into  two  classes ;  the  one  consisting  of  those 
career  histort/  alone  informs  us;  the  other,  of  those  whose 
writings  (containing  a  portion  of  their  spoken  addresses)  ■ 
nded  to  us.  The  most  distinguished  among  the  first-named 
1,  Elijah,  and  Elisha.     The  second  class  is  composed  of  the 

and  twelve  minor  prophets,  thus  distinguished  in  reference 
!  comparative  extent  of  their  writings.  Samuel,  tlie  second 
f  Mqsaism  in   Israel,  must  have   plainly  foreseen,  as   did 

grand  struggle  into  which  his  people  were  about  inevitably 
vn.     He  conceived  the  idea  of  a  theocratic  republic  within 

The  succeeding  prophets  modified  this  conception.  With 
icame  a  theocratic  monarciiy.  Neither  of  these  designs  was 
What  Samuel  did  achieve  for  his  brethren  was,  that  fur  the 

Saul  he  substituted,  as  heir  to  the  throne,  the  faithful  fol- 
[osaisni,  David. 

i  observed  above,  that  Mosaism  having  no  external  support 
gdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  its  struggle  with  Heathenism  was 
1  more  feeble  in  its  character.  The  principal  combatants 
ih  and  Eiisha.  Among  the  prophetic  wriiers,  Hosea  and 
f  worked  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel ;  the  former  two  against 

royal  family  of  Achab — the  two  latter  against  that  of  Jehu, 
he  unsurpassed,  the  ticry  adversary  of  Heathenism.  His 
1  is  fire ;  his  whole  being  tire.  But  he  bears  within  him  the 
jusnesa  that  this  fire — pure  and  holy  as  it  is — consumes  him 
tid  that  this  is  the  will  of  the  Lord,  who  dwells  in  the  still 
J.  This  fii-e  could  not  alter  the  course  of  events  on  earth, 
jre  causes  him  to  ascend  to  heaven.  Elisha,  his  disciple  and 
10  longer  seeks  to  stem  the  torrent ;  he  collects  around  htm 
;an,  and  guides  and  sustains  as  many  as  he  can. 

are  otherwise  in  the  kingdom  of  Judab.     There  the  Pro- 
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phet's  conflict  does  not  cease.  The  nearer  the  kingdom  approaclies  to 
its  fall,  the  hotter  becomes  the  fight.  It  holds  on,  even  when  the 
Chaldeans  had  fired  the  walls  of  ererusalem.  It  takes  its  stand  on  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  the  ruined  city.  It  flies  for  refuge  with  its 
champions  into  Egypt,  and  is  transported  with  the  sons  of  the  captiv- 
ity to  Babylon.  It  seeks  even  there  to  restore  the  spiritual  stronghold  ; 
it  gathers  together  the  remnant  still  faithful  to  Mosaism,  from  amidst 
the  collected  ruins  of  the  population  ;  it  re-conducts  them  to  the  Holy 
Land.  And  it  ceases  only  after  the  erection  of  the  Second  Temple — 
when  the  destined  task  of  Prophetism  had  been  accomplished — to  fix 
immovably  and  forever  the  JReligious  Idea  in  the  mental  being  of 
the  Jewish  people.  The  foremost  combatants  in  this  battle  were 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  in  Jerusalem ;  Ezekiel  and  the  second  Isaiah,  in 
Babylon ;  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  during  the  building  of  the  second 
temple;  Malachi,  at  the  period  of  national  regeneration  of  the  people 
of  Israel. 

Of  all  the  prophetic  writers,  Isaiah  is  indisputably  the  one  whose 
style  is  the  most  lofty,  nervous,  and  sublime.  His  utterances  are 
replete  with  striking  metaphors,  strong  antitheses,  and  graphic  parono- 
masia, lie  pours  forth  a  gushing  tide  of  inspired  eloquence,  breathing 
earnest  morality,  deep  faith  in  the  good,  glowing  ehthusiasm  for  the 
God-like,  unshaken  fidelity  to  the  Deity,  and  burning  indignation 
against  apostasy,  pride,  and  unrighteousness.  Isaiah,  as  he  is  doubt- 
lessly the  grandest,  was  also  the  most  favored  of  the  prophets.  He 
lived  at  a  period  when  it  still  appeared  possible,  that  by  means  of  a 
passing  chastisement,  the  purification,  regeneration,  and  deliverance 
of  the  people  might  be  effected.  He  not  only  survived  two  periods  of 
general  alarm  that  were  happily  overcome  by  Judah :  the  first,  that 
of  the  war  carried  on  successfully  by  the  Syrian  monarch,  in  alliance 
with  Israel,  against  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  until  he  was  vanquished 
by  the  king  of  Assyria ;  the  second,  when  the  latter,  Sennacherib, 
turned  his  great  armies  against  Judah,  and  when  his  career  of  victory 
was  arrested  by  the  sudden  visitation  of  a  desolating  pestilence,  that 
annihilated  his  hosts  at  the  very  gates  of  Jerusalem.  But  after  the 
death  of  the  thoroughly  heathen  king  Ahaz,  who  had,  by  sacrificing  to 
Moloch,  polluted  the  sanctuary  itself,  and  who  contemptuously  re- 
pelled the  prophet,  Isaiah  still  lived  to  witness  the  accession  of  the  pious 
Hezekiah.  This  king  restored  Mosaism,  and  re-established  the  Mosaic 
temple- worship  in  its  pristine  splendor;  reverentially  listened  to  the 
admonitions  of  the  prophet,  and,  by  following  his  counsel,  steadfastly 
and  successfully  withstood  the  might  of  Assyria. 

Jeremiah    experienced    a  totally   opposite  destiny.     His   personal 
Vol.  II.— 20 
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qualities  were  the  loftiest,  as  his  career  was  the  most  adverse  and 
calamitous.     In  his  youth,  and   in   the  earliest  years   of  his   public 
activity,  he  was  the  contemporary  of  King  Josiali,  through  whose  instro- 
;  mentality  Mosaism,  for  the  last  time,  exercised  a  brief  sway  in  Israel. 

It  shone  with  but  meteoric  light.  After  the  death  of  this  king,  in  the 
battle  of  Megiddo,  the  Egyptian  party  hostile  to  Mosaism  became,  at 
the  accession  of  Jehoiakim,  dominant  in  the  state.  At  this  juncture, 
tlie  king  of  Babylon  appeared  as  victor  on  the  battle-lield.  But  the 
arrogance  of  the  Jewish  monarchs  led  them  obstinately  to  choose,  and 
treacherously  to  pursue,  their  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  to  join  in  a 
conspiracy  against  BabyloT^.  The  fall  of  Judah  was  easily  to  be  fore- 
seen. Jeremiah  predicted  the  coming  destruction,  sometimes  in 
gushes  of  fervid  eloquence,  sometimes  in  striking  parables.  But  his 
warning  voice  was  raised  in  vain,  and  his  only  reward  was  the  inflic- 
tion of  stripes.  Again  the  propliet  boldly  enters  the  palace  of  the  king, 
and  rebukes  him  for  his  injustice  and  covetousness.  Boldly  he  pre- 
sents himself  before  the  priests,  who  seek  to  take  his  life,  and  succeed 
in  banishing  him  from  the  "  Temple  of  the  Lord."  Then  he  causes  ^ 
his  addresses  to  be  read  to  the  king,  in  whose  presence  the  roll  is  cut 
in  pieces  and  burnt.  He  finds  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  remain  in 
concealment.  The  succeeding  king,  Zedekiah,  a  weak  sovereign, 
songlit  the  prophet's  counsel  in  many  secret  interviews,  and  would 
willingly  have  obeyed  his  admonitions.  But  the  Egyptian  party  was 
all-powerful,  and  overcame  all  opponents  by  force.  The  Chaldeans 
surrounded  Jerusalem — Jeremiah  again  urged  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render, by  which  the  city  might  have  been  saved ;  but  the  prophet 
was  maltreated  and  imprisoned.  In  the  midst  of  his  prison,  he,  a 
captive  within  a  captive  city,  prophesies  the  overthrow  and  the  sub- 
sequent restoration  of  Judah.  For  this  the  princes  threw  him  into  a 
miry  pit,  where  he  was  like  to  die.  The  king  secretly  causes  him  to 
be  drawn  up  with  cords.  The  city  is  taken,  and  the  prophet  liberated 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  whom  the  choice  of  his  place  of  abode  is  given 
him.  He  desires  to  remain  in  Judea  with  the  poorer  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  not  been  carried  away  captive  into  Babylon. 

A  body  of  these,  however,  who  refused  to  listen  to  his  voice,  fly  into 
Egypt,  whither  they  drag  him  with  them.  There  they  make  him  an 
eye-witness  of  their  idolatrous  practices,  and  disregard  his  words  of 
warning  and  menace.  Still  he  desists  not. — As  he  had  sat  on  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  so  he  sat  mentally  on  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  his  spirit 
soaring  above  them  and  beholding  that  resuscitated  Judah  which  was 
to  rise  out  of  Babylon's  ashes.  This  was  his  dying  strain — the  song  of 
the  swan.     While  Jeremiah  thus  witnessed  and  shared  the  suffering 
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and  mifiery  attendant  on  the  overthrow  of  his  people,  Ezekiel  had  been 
carried  away  captive  to  Babylon,  eleven  years  previous  to  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem,  and  there  inhabited  a  remote  city.  To  preserve  his  fel- 
low exiles  from  the  contamination  of  Babylonian  idolatry,  and  to  keep 
alive  their  attachment  to  Mosaism  in  the  spirit,  were  thus  the  only 
objects  to  which  the  solitary  prophet  could  devote  his  energy.  Eze- 
kid's  mission,  therefore,  was  to  account  for  the  fresh  events  step  by 
etep,  showing  that  they  were  the  consequence  of  the  abandonment  of 
Mosaism  in  doctrine  and  in  practice  ;  that  still  the  fall  of  the  religions 
idea  was  not  identical  with  the  fall  of  Judah ;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
the  faithful  and  the  penitent  portion  of  Israel  might  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  restoration.  Thus  he  was  impelled  to  go  over  the  whole 
of  the  Mosaic  work,  in  his  own  manner  and  from  his  own  point  of 
view ;  and  consequently  he  laid  down,  on  one  hand,  a  theory  of  the 
creation  ;  on  the  other,  in  a  magnificent  vision,  apian  for  a  new  consti- 
tution of  the  future  Israelite  state,  in  which  the  Mosaic  ideas  were  to 
be  realized,  though  through  ihodified  ordinances. 

As  Ezekiel  belongs  to  the  earlier,  the  second  Isaiah  belongs  to  the 
later  period  of  the  Babylonian  captivity.  Wliile  Cyrus,  king  of  Per- 
sia, was  hurrying  on  in  a  career  of  victory  closed  by  his  conquest  of 
Babylon,  the  prophet  arose,  ^nd  declared  tins  ti*iumph  of  the  Persian 
raonarch  to  be  the  condition  of  Israel's  predicted  deliverance.  When 
Babylon  fell,  his  appeals  awakened  in  the  faithful  few  the  desire  to 
return  to  their  native  land.  When  Cyrus  had  granted  their  request, 
and  yet  the  sympathy  evinced  was  but  lukewarm,  Isaiah  speaks  again 
and  seeks  to  fan  the  zeal  of  the  faithful  into  flame ;  and  by  warnings  ad- 
dressed to  those  who  forgot  alike  Zion  and  their  God,  to  increase  the 
nnmber  of  the  band  of  pilgrims.  This  second  Isaiah  is  the  one  among 
the  prophets  who  clothes  the  strongest  emotion  in  the  loftiest  and  ful- 
lest streams  of  eloquence.  His  addresses  are  replete  with  brilliant  ima- 
gery— with  strains  now  of  impassioned  joy,  now  of  deep  pathos.  If 
tlie  other  prophets  depict  to  oar  mental  vision  the  fall  of  the  mighty, 
he  shows  us  how  those  who  fail  are  upheld  and  raised  again.  We 
shall  elsewhere  resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative,  relating  the  efforts 
made  by  Haggai  and  Zechariah  to  promote  the  rebuilding  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  by  Malachi  to  remove  unraosaic  elements  from  out  of  the 
people's  life. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  place  eleai'ly  the  outward  plan  of  the 
development  of  the  religious  idea  in  the  Jewish  people,  and  also  in 
prophetism,  externally  considered.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  reli- 
gious idea  had  first  to  overcome  heathenism  in  its  recipients;  that  this 
was  to  be  effected  only  by  means  of  a  long  struggle,  in  which  prophe- 
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tism  furnished  the  weapons;  that  the  national  independence  of  the 
Jewish  people  was  necessarily  sacrificed  to  this  object,  in  order  that  out 
of  its  ruins  new  and  devoted  adherents  should  arise,  by  whose  instru- 
mentality the  religions  idea  should  carry  on  the  conflict  with  the 
whole  world  of  man.  It  was  the  self-conquest  of  the  Jewish  race  that 
obtained  the  victory.  This  self-conquest  was  undertaken  with  entire 
self-consciousness.  For  the  prophets  declare  at  all  times,  though  with 
deep  sorrow,  that  it  must  be  unflinchingly  achieved  ;  that  the  people 
must  fall,  in  order  that  from  their  ashes  the  religious  idea,  phoenix-like, 
should  arise. 

The  argument  of  the  w^ole  of  this  first  period  is  consequently  the 
subjugation  of  heathenism,  within  the  Jewish  people,  by  the  religious 
idea — and  the  prophets  are  the  instruments  of  the  conflict  and  of  the 
triumph. 

The  position  and  the  task  of  prophetisro  have  thus  been  recognized ; 
its  true  signification  now  remains  to  be  considered. 


OUR  SOCIAL  SYSTEM. 

BY   A.    GILKE80N. 

In  his  "  Novum  Organum  "  Bacon  says :  "  Well  was  an  ill-governed 
State  thus  reproved  :  That  which  is  worst  with  regard  to  the  past 
should  appear  most  consolatory  for  the  future.  For  if  you  had  done 
all  that  your  duty  commanded,  and  your  aflairs  proceeded  no  better, 
you  could  not  even  hope  for  their  improvement ;  but  since  their  pres- 
ent unhappy  situation  is  not  owing  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  but 
to  your  own  errors,  you  have  reason  to  hope,  that  by  banishing  or 
correcting  the  latter  you  can  produce  a  great  change  for  the  better  in 
the  former."  How  aptly  and  forcibly  these  lines  apply  to  the  present 
social  condition  of  our  own  country  1  It  is  truly  deplorable  that  we  have 
not  a  single  leading  mind  capable  of  grasping  and  comprehending  the 
great  social  questions  that  are  disturbing  the  contentment  of  the  peo- 
ple. When  our  country  was  struggling  for  independence,  our  fore- 
fathers had  leaders  who  showed  them  the  way  to  success.  But  now 
any  demagogue  who  can  tell  a  plausible  story  is  a  leader.  The  man 
of  thought  and  intellect  cannot  command  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people.  There  are  men  who  see  the  causes  of  the  difficulties, 
and  know  the  remedy  that  will  give  relief;  but  unhappily  these  think- 
ers are  not  understood  by  the  masses,  and,  of  course,  they  are  not  recog- 
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nized  as  leadei-s.  The  people  are  now  following  the  lead  of  demagogues 
and  corrupt  politicians,  hence  the  evils  they  deplore.  What  they  need 
in  their  present  dilemma  are  leaders  who,  having  learned  to  think 
themselves,  can  teach  others  to  think. 

The  American  people  care  for  little  else  than  money -getting.  They 
dash  ahead,  using  every  effort  and  watching  every  point  to  make  a 
penny.  They  have  no  patience  for  deep  thinking — ^for  that  kind  of 
brain-work  is  very  poorly  remunerated  in  this  country.  Superficial 
knowledge  is  about  all  they  desire,  and  this  is  no  more  clearly  demon- 
strated than  by  their  pliability  to  the  dogmatical  teachings  of  sophists 
and  demagogues.  The*  Press,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  great  educa- 
tor of  the  people,  is  generally  conducted  by  men  who  have  either  doc- 
trines to  evolve  and  disseminate,  or  hobbies  to  support  and  defend. 
The  Press  moulds  and  directs  public  thought ;  the  editors  are  sup- 
posed to  do  this  by  making  fair  and  impartial  comments  upon  passing 
events.  But  do  they  discharge  their  duty  to  the  public,  without  whose 
patronage  they  could  not  exist  ?  They  send  put  observere,  denominated 
reporters,  to  collect  the  various  items  of  news  as  they  find  them.  But 
instead  of  doing  their  work  as  impartial  observers,  they  oftener  report 
the  news  with  a  coloring  to  suit  the  ideas  or  views  of  their  respective 
papers.  From  these  accounts  the  editor  draws  his  conclusions  accord- 
ingly, and  his  leading  ideas  are  apparently  established.  The  regular 
readere  of  his  paper,  after  perusing  both  departments — ^news  and  edi- 
torial— come  to  the  same  conclusions,  and  thus  public  opinion  is  manu- 
factured. Public  opinion  should  never  be  produced  by  artificial  means, 
or  forced  into  unnatural  channels  to  please  the  fancy,  or  aid  the  designs 
of  demagogues  and  professional  politicians.  But  it  should  flow  natu- 
rally from  the  ever-occurring  social  phenomena,  and  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  aggregate  common-sense  of  the  people.  To  liave  public  opinion 
in  harmony  with  the  natural  order  of  society,  the  people  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  laws,  and  their  minds  liberated  from  the  effects  of 
false  teachings. 

But  how  differently  men  of  science  perform  their  work.  A  corps 
of  observers  is  sent  out  to  take  observations  of  an  eclipse — each 
observer  takes  his  assigned  position  on  the  line,  and  each  makes  his 
report  of  the  phenomenon.  The  reports  are  digested  and  compared, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  showing  any  to  be  abler  and  more  acute  than 
others,  but  to  obtain  the  truth.  No  one  reports  his  observations  with 
a  view  to  establish  any  theory  of  his  own,  or  of  those  by  whom  he  is 
employed,  but  each  gives  the  facts  as  he  has  observed  them.  Scientists 
have  no  desire  for  anything  but  the  truth,  for  if  they  distort  the  facts 
and  make  deductions  to  support  a  false  theory,  their  calling  is  pervert- 
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ed,  and  they  become  sophists.  They  gather  in  the  facts  as  they  really 
exist  without  misrepresentation  and  perversion,  and  from  them  draw 
certain  conclusions.  Sometimes  tlie  conclusions  deduced  may  be 
erroneous,  but  the  nude  facts  as  they  were  extracted  from  Nature  are 
accessible  to  all  who  choose  to  scrutinize  and  study  them.  There  is  no 
dogmatizing,  for  scientists  do  not  ask  the  people  to  believe  their 
conclusions  without  first  examining  the  facts  from  which  they  were 
deduced.  Darwin  does  not  proclaim  his  bold  theory  of  the  origin 
of  man  as  a  doctrine  or  religion,  and  then  urge  us  to  put  faith  in  it. 
He  states  the  plain  facts  only  as  he  and  others  have  observed  them,  and 
suggests  the  probability  that  man  might  have  descended  from  some 
lower  form.  No  one  has  dared  to  dispute  his  vast  array  of  facts,  but 
many  do  most  strenuously  oppose  his  hypothesis.  Scientists  investi- 
gate Nature  to  .find  her  hidden  truths.  Dogmatizes  originate  and 
proclaim  doctrines  which  they  can  support  only  by  appealing  to  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  Men  who  preach  doctrines  that 
have  originated  in  their  own  brains  always  try  to  make  others  believe 
them,  because,  having  felt  the  internal  sensations  themselves  which 
produced  the  doctrines,  they  think  every  person  is  capable  of  experi- 
encing the  same.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  those  who  experience 
religious  feelings.  The  spiritualist  will  tell  you  that  be  communes 
with  the  '^  spirit  world,"  and  asks  you  to  believe  in  spiritualism  because 
he  himself  has  felt  the  peculiar  sensations  which  he  describes.  The 
lunatic  can  tell  as  many  startling  things  as  the  spiritualist,  and  yet  no 
one  thinks  of  believing  him.  Now  the  stories  of  the  latter  have 
the  same  origin  as  those  of  tlie  former — in  the  brain.  These  sensa- 
tions are  not  reflected  from  external  objects,  but  are  the  effects  of  an 
inflated  imagination  which  predominates  over  the  powers  of  reason. 

No  discovery  or  invention  ever  originated  in  the  brain.  Newton 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  in  the  falling  of  the  apple.  It  was 
not  conceived  in  his  brain.  Watt  discovered  the  force  of  steam,  not 
as  an  idea  running  through  his  head,  but  by  seeing  it  raise  the  lid  of 
his  mother's  kettle.  Galileo  found,  with  the  aid  of  his  telescope  and 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  the  earth  rotated — not  in  his  mind, 
but  on  its  axis.  Columbus  did  not  imagine  that  there  was  a  new 
world  beyond  the  yet  untraversed  ocean.  He  came  to  that  conclusion 
from  certain  facts  produced  by  study  and  experience.  So  the  inven- 
tion of  some  new  mechanical  contrivance  is  not  a  freak  of  the 
imagination,  but  almost  always  results  from  arduous  study  and  close 
observation.  If  there  is  a  case  where  an  invention  springs  suddenly 
from  the  brain,  it  will  be  shown  that  it  was  superinduced  by  asso- 
ciations  within  the  sphere  of  the  object  to  which  it  relates. 
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The  man  who  first  conceived  the  idea — to  use  the  general  expi-ession 
— that  human  slavery  was  wrong,  could  never  have  done  so  had 
slavery  not  existed.  He  saw  that  slaves  were  bought  and  sold  like 
beasts;  that  they  were  deprived  of  their  freedom;  and  that  they  were 
denied  the  right  of  using  their  mental  faculties.  These  were  palpable 
facts  staring  him  in  the  face.  Did  they  not  force  npon  him  the 
conclusion  that  slavery  was  a  great  crime  ?  And  where  is  the  intelli- 
gent and  unprejudiced  man  or  woman  to-day  who  will  not  echo 
the  same  conclusion  ?  Such  persons  do  not  believe  that  slavery 
is  a  crime  because,  the  organic  law  of  the  land  has  declared  that  slaves 
shall  be  free  men,  but  for  the  reason  that  it  was  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  natural  order  of  human  society,  and  that  they  desire  to  accord  to 
other,  though  inferior  beings,  the  same  rights  and  privileges  that 
they  possess  themselves.  Thus  we  see  that  all  metaphysical  notions 
and  inventions  of  the  brain  must  dissolve,  as  the  morning  dew  under 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  subjected  to  the  test  of  experimental 
science. 

Having  noticed  some  of  the  agencies  through  which  the  minds 
of  the  people  have  been  abused  and  controlled,  let  us  inquire  into  their 
present  condition,  and  see  whether  "that  which  is  worst  with  regard 
to  the  past,  should  appear  most  consolatory  for  the  future."  Our 
people  are  said  to  be  practical,  hard-working,  progressive,  and 
prosperous.  But, admitting  all  these,  are  they  contented  and  happy? 
Have  they  "  the  inalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness?"  Are  they  permitted  to  follow  the  "pureuit  of  happi- 
ness" without  unjust  interference?  Do  they  enjoy  that  'liberty" 
which  a  great  and  independent  people  claim  as  their  birthright? 
These  questions  are  being  answered  in  the  negative  by  the  social  dis- 
cords and  political  dissensions  that  are  occurring  throughout  the 
country.  That  the  people  are  deprived  of  liberty  and  are  unhappy 
seem  apparent  from  the  dissolution  of  old  parties  and  the  formation  of 
new  ones;  the  assembling  of  strange  conventions;  the  numerous 
committees  and  petitions  sent  to  our  legislative  bodies;  the  discontent 
among  the  working  classes ;  and  the  universal  cry  for  reform.  Why 
are  these  commotions  in  the  social  atmosphere,  when  all  might  be  as 
serene  as  a  summer's  calm?  What  are  the  causes,  and  what  is 
the  remedy?  But  our  Sapient  legislators  cannot  answer,  because 
they  have  failed  to  observe  those  laws  of  Nature  in  accordance  with 
which  human  society  moves.  Thus,  through  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
they  make  laws  for  the  control  of  human  society  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  laws  of  Nature.  This  is  the  secondary  cause  of  all  the  discon- 
tent and  unhappiness  among  the  people  which   have  found   vent 
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in  public  assemblages  and  reform  movements.  But  the  primary  cause 
of  this  condition  of  affairs  is  directly  traceable  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  themselves  of  these  laws,  which  they  must  observe  and  conform 
to,  if  they  would  enjoy  the  greatest  liberty  and  fullest  happiness 
[  to  which  they  are  entitled  as  rational  beings.    The  advocates  of  reform 

i  make  a  great  mistake  when  they  charge  the  action  of  onr  legislators 

f  as  being  the  primary   cause  of  all  governmental   interference  with 

I  the  social  concerns  and  liberties  of  the  masses.     For  the  people  being 

ignorant  of  that  knowledge  which  would  secure  them  freedom  of  inter- 
course and  liberty  of  action,  their  representatives  are  almost  certain  to 
reflect  that  ignorance  in  their  legislative  capacity,  because  they  know 
that  their  tenure  of  oflBce  exists  by  virtue  of  their  willingness  to 
represent  the  wishes  of  their  constituents.  So  long  as  the  people  hold 
to  their  prejudices  and  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  social 
economy,  they  will  never  know  how  that  ignorance  affects  their  well- 
being.  It  is  simply  useless  to  attempt  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  these  laws  while  they  are  purblind  with 
prejudice.  The  most  profound  thinker,  with  the  simplest  illustrationii^ 
will  fail  in  his  good  work  to  enlighten  them,  if  he  cannot  penetrate 
this  barrier — prejudice.  It  is  not  because  the  people  generally  cannoi 
understand  or  comprehend  these  simple  truths  which  the  economist 
expounds,  but  because  they  will  not 

The  only  way  in  which  to  accomplish  this  work  is  to  adopt  the 
method  by  which  they  were  taught  the  doctrines  they  now  hold.  We 
know  that  children,  with  rare  exceptions,  imbibe  the  doctrines  and  be- 
liefs of  their  parents  and  early  teachere.  This  is  most  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  religion  and  politics.  We  also  know  that  they  as  seldom 
change  their  creeds  after  maturity.  Bismarck  saw  this  when  he  with- 
drew the  schools  from  the  control  of  the  Church  and  placed  them  under 
the  care  of  the  State.  Experience  teaches  us  that  if  we  would  be  suc- 
cessful in  producing  new  thoughts  and  new  ideas  we  must  sow  the  seed 
in  the  fresh  and  fertile  soil  of  the  youthful  mind,  before  the  old  doc- 
trines and  creeds  have  taken  root.  The  best  method  for  imparting  a 
knowledge  of  social  economy  and  its  kindred  sciences  to  the  masses,  is 
to  introduce  them  into  our  common  schools.  There  young  children 
I  would  get  the  first  principles  of  this  most  important  branch  of  that 

I  knowledge  which  they  will  require  when  they  become  men  and  women. 

f  Social  economy  is  denounced  as  a  code  of  laws  laid  down  by  ego- 

tistical theorists  for  the  government  of  human  society.  Those  who 
show  their  ignorance  of  this  beneficent  science,  by  asserting  that  it  is 
unworthy  of  their  consideration,  prophesy  that  deplorable  evils  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  these  theories  by  the  people.     Just  so  have 
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all  the  Bciencee  been  opposed  and  stigmatized.  We  might  as  well  ex- 
pect a  blind  man  to  distinguish  colors  as  to  hope  that  such  persons 
would  accept  anything  opposed  to  their  prejudices.  It  seems  clear  to 
every  reasonable  mind  that  those  who  make  these  assertions  are  incapa- 
ble of  giving  a  just  decision  upon  that  of  which  they  have  no  know- 
ledge ;  or,  if  they  have  studied  the  subject,  they  are  disqualified  by 
their  prejudices  to  give  impartial  judgment.  This  science,  in  its  broad 
compass  and  with  its  unanswerable  facts,  points  out,  inductively,  one 
simple  rule  to  be  observed  by  all,  namely:  let  the  people  manage  their 
own  affairs  in  their  own  way ;  or  negatively,  no  interference  by  govern- 
ment.    That  is  all. 

The  economist  advocates  no  theory ;  he  simply  asks  every  person  to 
observe  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  act  in  accordance  with  them,  and  not 
oppose  them.  This  is  the  most  beneficial  and  important  study  that  can 
occupy  the  minds  of  all  persons  of  whatever  class  or  condition,  for  it 
showei's  its  benignant  influences  up  n  all  classes  and  conditions  of  hu- 
man beings.  There  is  no  science  which  comes  home  so  directly  to  a 
people,  both  individually  and  collectively,  as  this  much-abused,  yet 
steadily  expanding  science  of  social  economy.  But  our  people  will  not 
believe  these  fine  stories  of  the  economist.  They  say  that  they  would 
like  nothing  better  than  that  the  state  of  affairs  he  describes  would  re- 
sult from  the  observance  of  economical  laws ;  but  they  have  no  assur- 
ance that  such  would  be  the  case,  not  having  experienced  their  practi- 
cal application.  The  economist  answers,  How  are  you  to  determine  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  my  science  unless  you  discontinue  all  opposition  to 
its  laws  ?  They  reply.  We  do  not  care  to  overturn  the  existing  order  of 
things  by  experimenting  upon  your  theories.  Oh  no,  Mr.  Economist,  we 
will  let  well  enough  alone.  This  is  the  point  at  which  many  economists 
fail,  by  wasting  their  energies  in  trying  to  convince  nari-ow-minded, 
prejudiced  persons  of  the  truth  and  perfection  of  their  science.  It  is 
love's  labor  lost.  A  broad,  liberal-minded  person,  hearing  a  lecture  or 
reading  a  book  on  this  subject,  may  see  the  truth  that  it  contains ;  but 
none  others.  They  should  ask  none  to  believe  their  conclusions ;  but 
direct  the  attention  of  those  whom  they  would  instruct,  in  a  simple  and 
pleasing  manner,  to  the  same  social  phenomena  from  which  their  sci- 
ence is  derived ;  show  them  that  human  society  must  act  in  accordance 
with  certain  fixed  laws,  or  the  whole  system  would  be  destroyed  and 
chaos  the  result ;  and  lead  them  by  observation  and  investigation  to  dis- 
cover for  themselves  that  it  does  conform  to  law  and  order,  and  that  it  is 
only  when  natural  laws  are  opposed  or  interfered  with  that  the  harmony 
of  our  social  system  is  disturbed.  Some  have  named  the  manifestations 
of  these  laws  circumstances,  and  admit  their  inability  to  withstand 
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their  power.  How  very  often  do  we  hear  persons  attribute  tLis  event 
and  that  occurrence  to  the  force  of  circumstances?  But  many  circum- 
stances are  forced  upon  society  by  perverted  human  efforts,  that  would 
not  naturally  occur.  A  stream  may  be  dammed  and  the  course  of  the 
waters  opposed  for  a  time.  But  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  law 
the  restless  particles  will  continue  to  seek  a  level,  filling  up  the  dam, 
aftej"  which  it  will  overflow  and  the  current  resume  its  course.  This 
must  be  the  result  unless  there  is  some  other  outlet,  for  the  forces  of 
Nature  will  operate  in  some  way.  But  should  these  forces  meet  with 
too  much  opposition  in  obstructing  the  stream,  the  dam  will  break, 
leaving  destruction  in  the  wake  of  the  liberated  waters;  and  those  who 
erected  the  obstruction  will  have  been  taught  that  Nature^s  laws  can- 
not be  opposed  with  impunity.  Thus  government  interferes  with  the 
natural  order  of  human  society,  and  the  people  always  suffer  the  conse- 
quences. The  cfurrents  of  legitimate  trade  are  opposed  and  forced  into 
unnatural  channels,  to  the  benefit  of  a  certain  few  by  robbing  the 
many.  Much  suffering  is  the  result,  and  then  the  war-^ry  is  raised 
against  capital  and  monopoly.  The  waters  of  the  stream  may  be  di- 
verted from  tlieir  natural  course  and  made  to  drive  a  mill,  and  thus 
render  man  a  great  service.  So,  the  natural  course  of  legitimate  trade 
may  be  interfered  with  by  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a 
police  to  protect  life  and  property,  but  no  further ;  for  this  is  the  sole 
function  of  government.  The  right  to  a  free  exchange  of  efforts  is  a 
natural  right,  and  no  system  of  government  can  justly  oppose  it.  It  is 
a  principle  that  will  assert  its  force  in  time.  Every  person  has  the  in- 
herent right  to  sell  his  labor  or  its  product  when,  where,  and  to  whom 
he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  same  right  enjoyed 
by  others.  A  government  that  makes  edicts  in  the  form  of  legal  enact- 
ments restricting  this  right,  ceases  to  be  a  good  government  and  be- 
comes a  despotism.  It  is  a  great  error  to  think  that  the  ofiice  of  gov- 
ernment is  to  control  the  affairs  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  insti- 
tuted. Its  true  object  is  not  to  dictate  and  direct  the  industries  of  the 
people,  but  merely  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  chosen 
pursuits.  The  well-being  and  happiness  of  an  association  of  individuals 
depend  upon  the  liberty  they  possess.  Government  is  instituted  as  an 
expediency — as  a  means  to  attain  an  object — not  the  object  itself.  A 
good  system  of  government,  properly  administered,  throws  its  protect- 
ing folds  around  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  but  never  dis- 
criminates in  favor  of  one  class  against  another.  Their  diversified  in- 
terests are  the  natural  outgrowths  from  a  general  desire  to  accumulate 
and  enjoy  wealth,  and  not  the  creations  of  legislation.  When  the 
people  come  to  understand  these  things  they  will  demand  the  repeal, 
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instead  of  the  enactment  of  laws.  They  will  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  of  conducting  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way.  They  will  not 
allow  government  to  do  anything  for  them  that  they  can  do  themselves. 
Competition  will  settle  all  disturbances  growing  out  of  the  extortions 
of  corporations,  monopolies,  and  unjust  speculations.  Combinations  and 
lobbies  will  be  broken  up,  and  honest  men  put  into  office.  These  are 
some  of  the  crowning  triumphs  that  will  result  from  the  restoration  of 
government  to  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  To  accomplish  this  noble 
work  the  people  must  choose  as  their  guiding  star  the  science  of  Social 
Economy. 


PROFESSOR  MORSE  AND  THE  TELEGRAPH. 

BT  I8IDOB  FUBST. 

On  the  second  of  April  of  this  year  there  died  in  New  York  a  vene- 
rated old  man.  The  sad  task  of  communicating  this  intelligence  to  the 
world  devolved  on  the  ingenious  apparatus  with  which  his  name  will 
be  forever  associated — the  telegraph.  It  seemed  almost  cruel  to  let  the 
child  of  his  genius  be  the  bearer  of  the  news  of  its  father's  death ;  but 
the  lightning,  which  Franklin  had  fetched  from  heaven  that  it  might 
be  chained  by  Morse,  that  the  fetters  of  its  freedom  might  be  the  bond 
of  union  for  mankind,  that  its  chains  might  become  the  connecting  links 
for  the  whole  human  family — that  lightning,  now  made  man's  obedient 
slave  to  do  his  bid  and  call,  quickly,  and  yet,  we  might  fancy,  with 
reluctance,  spread  the  sad  news  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  earth, 
and  with  it  spread  a  pall  of  sorrow,  and  of  grief,  because  another  of  our 
great  men  had  passed  away.  But  if  he  had  passed  away  it  was  only  to 
shine  as  another  star  in  the  galaxy  of  American  intellect.  His  claims, 
we  are  well  aware,  have  been  disputed,  especially  in  England ;  but  his 
discovery  was  certainly  independent  from,  though  it  may  have  been 
simultaneous  with,  that  of  other  gifted  men.  Further  on,  however,  we 
will  endeavor  to  trace  this  great  discovery,  leaving  the  reader,  from  the 
facts  given  below,  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  was  born  April  27,  1791,  at  Charles- 
town,  Mass.  His  father,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in  that  city,  was  a  well-known  controversialist  as  well  as  an  author  of 
several  geographical  text-books.  Young  Morse  graduated  at  Yale  Col- 
lege in  1810,  and,  intending  to  become  a  painter,  went  subsequently 
to  study  for  that  profession  in  England.  Soon  after  his  return  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  erection  of  our  National  Academy  of  Design, 
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of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  became  its  firet  President  in 
1826.  He  also  became  Lecturer  at  the  New  York  Athenaeum,  and 
later,  in  1832,  one  of  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  New  York. 
He  took  great  interest  in  chemistry,  especially  in  electro-magnetism, 
and  about  this  time  occupied  himself  with  the  realization  of  the  great 
discovery  which  later  made  his  name  famous  over  all  the  world.  As  we 
shall  show  further  on,  many  previous  attempts  had  been  made  to  utilize 
electricity  as  a  means  of  transmitting  messages,  but  had  hitherto  not 
been  very  successful.  He  had  conceived  the  idea  as  early  as  1822,  and 
on  his  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  maintained  that  the  pas- 
sage of  electricity  through  wire  was  instantaneous  to  any  distance,  and 
could  be  applied  for  transmitting  and  recording  intelligence.  In  1835 
he  succeeded  in  putting  up  his  experimental  apparatus  and  half  a 
mile  of  wire  stretched  many  times  across  a  room.  The  operation  was 
perfect.  Towards  the  end  of  1837  he  went  to  Washington  in  order 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  building  a  telegraph  line  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore.  Having  received  no  encouragement  there  he  went 
to  Europe,  but  with  no  better  success.  He  continued  his  endeavors 
for  four  years  longer,  renewing  steadily  "his  attempts  at  Washington, 
until  finally,  in  the  last  night  of  the  session  of  1843,  a  bill,  voting 
$30,000  for  his  experimental  essay,  was  hurried  through  Congress. 
He  at  least  succeeded,  after  many  failures,  to  prove  the  project  feasible  ; 
and  the  first  message  was  transmitted  on  the  27th  of  May,  1844.  Eng- 
land, at  that  time,  seems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to  the  progress 
made  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  for  in  Mary  Somerville's  book 
on  the  Connection  of  the  Physical  Sciences  we  find  the  following 
paragraph : — 

"Electro-magnetic  induction  has  been  elegantly  and  usefully  era- 
ployed  by  Professor  Wheatstone  as  a  moving  power  in  a  telegraph,  by 
which  intelligence  is  conveyed  in  a  time  quite  inappreciable,  since 
electricity  would  make  the  circuit  of  the  globe  in  the  tenth  of  a 
second."  (See  Harper's  Reprint  of  the  seventh  London  edition,  184C, 
p.  318.) 

In  Brande's  EucyclopsBdia  (New  York  Reprint,  1845),  we  find  a 
similar  notice : — 

"  Various  attempts  have  been  made  at  different  times,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  to  supersede  the  optical  telegraph,  which  is  always 
useless  in  hazy  weather,  by  applying  the  agency  of  electricity  or  gal- 
vanism to  tlie  rapid  communication  of  intelligence.  An  apparatus  for 
accomplishing  this  purpose  by  means  of  galvanism  has  recently  been 
contrived  by  Professor  Wheatstone,  of  King's  College,  London,  which, 
if  experiments  on  a  relatively  small  scale  may  be  trusted  to,  appears  to 
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be  completely  successful.  It  has  been  adopted  on  some  of  the  princi- 
pal lines  of  railway  in  this  country  "  (England).     (See  8.  v.  Telegraph.) 

Morse,  however,  became  involved  in  many  vexatious  lawsuits,  rival 
companies  having  violated  his  patents  (secured  in  1837),  disputed  his 
honors,  and  assailed  his  integrity,  yet  he  finally  came  out  victorious ; 
still  his  pecuniary  benefits  were  small  compared  with  the  immense  for- 
tunes made  by  other  men  by  his  invention.  Both  hemispheres,  how- 
ever, fully  recognized  his  services,  leaving  him  conscious  that  his  name 
Y^as  remembered  among  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  In  fact,  rarely 
were  inventors  so  promptly  honored.  All  the  principal  nations  of 
Europe,  every  civilized  portion  of  the  globe,  gave  him  tokens  of  recog- 
nition, contributed  their  share  of  admiration.  While  in  France,  in 
1858,  the  American  colony  gave  him  a  grand  dinner  in  Paris.  On 
the  29th  of  December,  1868,  the  citizens  of  New  York,  in  full  appreci- 
ation of  the  !nerit  of  their  countryman,  entertained  him  at  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner  at  Delmonico's.  All  the  telegraph  employes  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  voluntarily  and  freely  contributed  to  erect  a  bronze 
statue  in  the  Central  Park  of  New  York  City,  which  was  unveiled  in 
June,  1871,  on  which  occasion  our  venerable  poet,  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  delivered  a  suitable  address.  In  the  evening  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  one  of  the  first  instruments  used 
on  the  original  line  between  New  York  and  Washington  was  con- 
nected with  the  wires,  so  that  he  personally,  with  his  own  hands,  might 
send  his  greeting  to  the  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The 
last  yeara  of  his  life  he  spent  in  retirement  at  his  country  residence  in 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  He  died  at  his  city  residence,  in  Twenty-second 
street.  New  York,  Tuesday,  April  2,  1872,  in  the  eighty-fii'st  year  of 
his  life,  universally  mourned,  even  in  the  remotest  lands  of  the  globe, 
whither  his  fame  had  sped. 

Suitable  resolutions  were  adopted  in  all  corporate  bodies,  from  which 
we  choose  the  following,  passed  by  the  State  Senate  in  Albany,  April 
6:— 

BeM^d^  That  the  Benate  hare  heaid  with  profound  tegnt  of  the  death  of  Saznnel 
F.  B.  Morse,  whose  achievement  of  Boienoe  in  rendering  the  eleotrio  telegraph  of  prao- 
tical  usefulness  has  constituted  him  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
and  that  they  recognize  this  official  expression  as  eminentlj  due  to  his  memory.  That 
we  remember  with  pride  that  while  a  citizen  of  this  State  his  thought  conceiyed  and 
skill  formed  the  art  which  has  marked  a  new  era  in  the  progress  of  dyilization. 

Be9oived^  That  the  career  of  Professor  Morse  through  aU  the  diaoouragements  which 

beset  him  is  the  pride  of  this  his  adopted  State,  and  that  these  resolutions  be  entered 

upon  the  Journal  of  the  Senate,  and  that  a  oopy  thereof,  duly  certified,  be  transmitted 

to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Wm.  B.  Woodin,  ) 

H.  G.  MuRPHT,  y  Committee. 

D.  P.  Wood,  ) 


: 
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A  vagne  idea  of  utilizing  a  magnet  as  a  means  of  transmitting  mes- 
sages seems  to  have  early  occupied  the  fancy  of  learned  men.  In  the 
Spectator  of  1712,  number  241,  Addison  alludes  to  the  Prohmons  of 
the  learned  Jesuit  Strada,  born  1572,  died  1649,  a  Latin  poet  and 
Italian  historian,  who  says,  as  early  as  1617,  he  supposes  there  exists  "a 
species  of  loadstone  which  possesses  such  virtue  that  if  two  needles  be 
touched  with  it,  and  then  balanced  on  separate  pivots,  and  the  one  be 
turned  in  a  particular  direction,  the  other  will  sympathetically  move 
parallel  to  it."  He  advises  to  use  two  dials  with  the  alphabet  on  theip, 
and  thus,  by  means  of  the  needles  poised  in  the  centres  of  them, 
maintain  a  correspondence  between  two  persons.  Addison  seemed  to 
make  very  light  of  the  idea,  and  facetiously  proposes  to  utilize  these 
dial-plates,  "if  ever  this  invention  should  be  revived  or  put  in  practice," 
for  lovers'  correspondence,  by  adding  to  the  alphabet  the  standard  words 
in  passionate  epistles,  as  flames,  darts,  die,  Cupid,  heart,  etc. 

Bishop  Wilkins,'in  his  book  on  Cryptologie,  also  alludes  to  this  fancy 
of  Strada's,  denying  its  having  any  foundation  in  real  experiment. 

Later,  in  1729,  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  in  the  Charter  House,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  electrical  signals  through  a  wire  765  feet  in  length; 
yet,  strange  to  say,  this  excited  hardly  any  attention. 

In  Priestley's  History  of  Electricity  we  are  informed  that  Dr.  Wat- 
son and  other  Fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society  experimented,  in  1745,  to 
ascertain  how  far  electricity  could  be  conveyed  through  conductors. 
They  caused  an  electric  shock  to  pass  across  the  Thames  at  Westmin- 
ster Bridge,  the  water  acting  as  conductor.  The  same  persons,  in  1747, 
also  conveyed  a  shock  a  distance  of  four  miles,  by  means  of  wires. 
They  completed  their  circuit  by  burying  the  poles  in  the  earth. 

In  1748  Benjamin  Franklin  conveyed  an  electric  spark  through  a 
wire  in  the  Schuylkill  river,  setting  spirits  on  fire. 

In  1753  we  find  an  apparatus  j[)roposed  in  the  Scots'^  Magazine^  re- 
quiring a  separate  wire  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  substitu- 
ting bells  for  the  pith-balls. 

Joseph  Bosolus,  a  Boman  Jesuit,  at  about  the  same  time,  invented  a 
similar  apparatus. 

In  1787  M.  Lomond  utilized  a  pith-ball  electrometer  as  a  telegraph, 
having  invented  an  alphabet  of  motions. 

In  1794  Reigen  (see  Voigfs  Magazine)  used  the  electric  spark  for 
the  telegraph. 

In  1798  Dr.  Salva,  of  Madrid,  utilized  the  same  idea  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

In  1809  Soemmering  exhibited  an  apparatus  to  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Sciences,  in  which  the  electro-chemical  decomposition  of  water  in  a 
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eeriefi  of  glass  tubes  was  used  to  indicate  the  lettere  of  the  alphabet. 
Bain's  chemical  telegraph,  invented  later,  acted  on  a  similar  principle. 

In  1813  a  voltaic  electric  telegraph  was  exhibited  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Hampshire.  It  was  not  carried  into  effect, 
though  approvingly  spoken  of. 

In  1816  Francis  Eolands  exhibited  at  Hammersmith  an  apparatus 
for  employing  frictional  electricity,  which  was  a  great  improvement  on 
previous  apparatus,  but  still  was  not  appreciated  by  the  government. 

The  greatest  influence  on  modern  telegraphy,  however,  had  the 
Copenhagen  Professor  H.  C.  Oersted's  (born  in  Denmark  in  1777,  died 
1851)  discovery  (1819)  of  the  influence  of  Volta  electricity  on  the  mag- 
netic needle.  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation held  at  Southampton,  in  1836,  says  of  Hans  Christian  Oersted: 
*'The  electric  telegraph,  and  other  wonders  of  modern  science,  were 
but  mere  eflTervescences  from  the  surface  of  this  deep  recondite  discovery 
(electro-magnetism),  which  Oereted  had  liberated,  and  which  was 
yet  to  burst  with  all  its  mighty  force  upon  the  world.  If  I  were  to 
characterize  by  any  figure  the  advantage  of  Oereted  to  science,  I  would 
regard  him  as  a  fertilizing  shower  descending  from  heaven,  which 
brought  forth  a  new  crop,  delightful  to  the  eye,  and  pleasing  to  the 
heart." 

Ampere  (born  at  Lyons  in  1775,  died  1836),  whose  name  is  imperish- 
ably  connected  with  the  discovery  of  electro-magnetism,  conceived  the 
idea  of  an  electro-magnetic  apparatus,  which  Baron  Schilling,  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Harael  of  St.  Petersburg,  is  said  to  have  carried  out 
in  a  simpler  form, 

Tiien  follow  Sturgeon  and  Faraday's  discoveries  of  electro-magnets 
j^roper,  and  the  laws  of  voltaic  and  magneto-electric  induction.  This 
was  in  1825  to  1830. 

In  1835,  we  find  an  electro-telegraphic  communication  established  at 
Gottingen,  by  Gauss  and  Weber,  connecting  the  Observatory  with  the 
University. 

Professor  Wheatstone,  in  connection  with  Wm.  Fothergill  Cooke, 
based  his  apparatus  on  information  received  by  the  latter,  when  in 
Heidelberg  in  1836,  from  Professor  Muncke  respecting  Schilling's  ap- 
paratus. They  took  out  a  joint  patent  for  their  invention,  and  success- 
fully introduced  their  apparatus  upon  the  English  railways.  Cooke  and 
"Whoatstone's,  and  Howe's  and  Hughes'  apparatus  are  still  extensively 
used  in  England;  while  Moi^se's  is  generally  adopted  in  the  United 
States  and  on  the  European  Continent. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  were  we  to  attempt  henceforth  to  trace  all  the 
various  improvements  made  in  writing  and  printing  electro-magnetic 
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telegraphs,  besides  being  from  our  purpose.  We  have  shown  above 
when  and  how  Morse's  apparatus  was  conceived  and  executed,  and 
have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  gradual  growth  into  practical  useful- 
ness of  the  poetic  fancy  of  instantaneous  transmission.  Nor  is  it  our 
province  to  point  out  the  various  advantages  and  shortcomings  of  dif- 
ferent inventions  compared  with  each  otlier,  whicli  we  shall  leave  to 
men  of  science  and  future  times  to  settle.  But  this  much  is  certain, 
that  three  different  persons  patented  three  entirely  different  apparatus, 
in  three  widely  separated  portions  of  the  globe,  in  one  and  the  same 
year: — Morse  in  the  United  States,  Wheatstonein  England,  and  Stein- 
heil  in  Bavaria.  But  it  was  Morse's  idea  to  lay  the  Atlantic  cable, 
inferred  from  the  success  in  making  submarine  coimection  between  Cas- 
tle Garden  and  Governor's  Island,  New  York,  and  no  cavil  will  be 
able  to  pluck  this  laurel  from  his  brow. 


THOUGHTS    ON   LECTURES. 

BY  M.    KBAUSKOPF. 
VI. 

THE   LECTUKE  OF  THE   STNAGOGUE. 

The  synagogue  of  this  nineteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  is  as 
much  a  firmly-established  fact  as  it  was  at  the  time  when  that  era 
was  born.  And  the  synagogue  of  nineteen  centuries  ago  was  a  normal 
superstructure  resting  on  a  firm,  granite  foundation — ^a  superstructure 
whose  corner-stone  was  laid  more  than  thirty  centuries  ago.  We  thus 
behold  the  synagogue  as  a  visible  bridge,  spanning  a  vast  expanse  of 
time,  and  connecting  that  portion  of  the  past  that  embraces  the  most 
momentous  epochs  in  the  Jife  of  mankind,  with  the  present  and 
future.  We  behold  the  corner-stone  of  that  bridge  laid  at  a  time,  since 
which  mankind  can  find  accredited  records  of  events  and  epochs,  of 
their  dates,  their  character,  their  scope  and  results,  and  can  clearly 
trace  the  threads  of  progress  running  through  a  vast  period  of  its  life, 
first  faintly,  but  gradually  increasing  in  strength  and  volume, — 
kindling  vitality  now  here,  now  there ;  running  into  centre-points,  now 
here,  now  there,  and  radiating  from  those  points  into  new  channels  to 
increase  light,  vitality,  life. 

The  synagogue  cannot  be  denied  to  be  a  fact  of  history.  There  may 
be,  and  tliere  are,  various  conflicting  opinions  of  individual  intellects. 
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corresponding  to  the  aspect  which  the  synagogue  presents  to  sudi 
intellects,  about  the  cause  or  causes  of  that  fact  of  liistorj.  This 
variety  of  aspects  is  not  caused  by  a  variety  of  elements  abnormally 
conglomerated  in  the  synagogue,  but  by  the  variety  of  capacities  of, 
and  traditionated  theories  impressed  on  such  intellects.  Each  indivi- 
dual intellect,  taking  a  view  of  the  synagogue  through  the  lenses  of  its 
moods,  beholds  the  synagogue  in  such  colors  and  aspects  as  corre- 
spond to  its  own  feelings  and  powers  of  discrimination.  But,  be  such 
views  and  opinions  ever  so  various  and  conflicting,  they  all  agree  on 
this — that  the  synagogue  is  a  fact,  as  much  in  our  day  as  it  was  thou- 
sands of  years  ago. 

We  will  glance  a  moment  at  the  various  views  and  opinions  of 
modern  times  about  the  cause  or  causes  of  the  existence  of  the  svna- 
gogue  through  such  an  unparalleled  length  of  time. 

To  those  portions  of  mankind,  even  amidst  its  most  advanced  and 
civilized  portions,  ^whose  intellects  are  as  yet  in  a  retarded  state 
of  development,  and  cannot  exercise  their  faculties  in  reading  lectures 
of  history,  the  synagogue  presents  itself  as  any  other  fact  of  history.. 
Such  intellects  are  not  incited  to  search  for  causes  or  results  ofsuch> 
facts ;  if  gazed  at,  it  is  only  when  such  fact  presents  to  the  view 
outward  peculiarities,  exciting  a  momentary  curiosity,  which  is  easily 
satiated.  To  such  intellects  the  synagogue  undoubtedly  presents 
peculiarities  to  excite  curiosity ;  but,  as  it  is  only  gazed  at  like  any 
other  curiosity,  and  no  questions  are  asked,  and  no  judgment  formed' 
and  expressed,  it  is  not  necessary,  because  useless,  to  be  a  cicerone  to- 
such  curiosity  gazers. 

To  many  searching  and  inquiring  intellects  the  synagogue  appears 
as  a  very  interesting  relic  of  the  past — of  the  dim,  distant,,  hoary 
past ;  as  the  debris  of  a  dead,  defunct  system,  which,  having  e^eted' 
its  purpose,  having  yielded  its  fruit  to  mankind  in  contributing  its^ 
quota  to  the  grand  quota — the  grand  result,  to  be  yielded  by  creation — 
shared  the  fate  of  all  systems  which  have  preceded  and  will  fallow  it. 
The  synagogue  appears  to  such  intellects  as  an  embalmed  mummy  of 
the  Orient,  which,  having  been  carried  reverently  thr«»ngh  a  long 
perilous  journey,  at  last  enters  a  haven  of  rest,  covered  with  dirt  and 
dust  and  cobwebs ;  its  robes  torn  into  shreds,  and  its  surro^mdings  and 
trappings  of  strange  and  unwieldy  shapes.  And  as,  instea^d  of  putting 
itself  into  a  museum  of  antiquarians,  as  every  mummy  ought  to  doj. 
it  evidently  breathes  and  gives  signs  of  life,  it  is  asserted  to  be  in 
its  last  stages  of  existence.  Soon,  it  is  said,  this  foreign  outlandish 
element  will  dissolve  itself  into  nothing.  Soon  progress  and  enlighten- 
ment are  to  build  tlie  funeral  pyre  of  that  munjmy  ;  soon  its  end — dis- 
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I  of  smoke — will   be  seen  to  float  in  the  atmosphere  of 

It  IB  fartheroiore  aseerted  by  bdcIi  intellectB,  that  were 
TsecDtions  of  the  past  agee,  which  were  directed  towards 

it  woold  have  ceased  to  exist  long  ago;  that  thoae 
ed  like  the  power  of  friction  on  the  dead  body,  infusing 
%ry  lite ;  that  therefore  the  existence  of  the  Bynagogne 
an  accident  in  the  life  of  mankind,  caused  by  the  per- 
er  accident  in  its  life ;  that  the  last  accident  ceasing  to 
vill  cease  also  to  exist, 
ni^ogne  ruplies : — 

t  is  not  an  accident  in  the  life  of  mankind,  bnt  a  very 
i  life ;  that,  while  it  concedes  that  the  persecutions 
:cidents  in  the  life  of  mankind — phenomena  attending 
of  brute  elements  of  undeveloped  life — it  also  asserts 
innot  rule  elements.  In  proof  of  which  it  eites  the 
the  element  producing  those  "  accidents" — persecutions 
■owing  less  in  volume,  the  "  accidents  "  also  diminish  in 

the  synagogue  itself,  against  which  those  "  accidents  " 
es,  overshadows  the  elements  producing  them. 
i  synagogue  denies  that  only  persecntions  renewed  its 

it  to  exist  until  our  day.  It  points  to  the  fact  tliat 
f  centariea  of  its  weary  pilgrimage,  it  now  and  then 
»ably  reposed  nnder  the  tegis  of  benevolent  tolerance 
ustice.  Whenever  the  synagogue  was  thus  blessed,  it 
m-visaged  helmet,  its  hea\'y  coat  of  mail,  and  its  rude 
>ed  itself  in  the  bright  garments  of  light,  it  cloaked 
iry  mantle  of  liberty.  It  uncovered  its  treasares  to 
;  and  those  treasures  hailed  light  ae  peer  and  brother, 
ght-floods  shone  on  the  surrounding  darkness  and  made 

of  chaos  visible,  then  chaos  hurled  its  brnte  forces 
rain  the  synagc^ue  took  refuge  in  its  raumray-like 
ited  its  treasures  in  its  inmost  chambers,  to  be  brought 
again,  to  be  again  and  again  secreted,  as  "  accidcnta  " 

hurled  their  fury  against  it. 

miagogne  not  only  defends  its  claim  as  an  element  of 
ikind,  hut  asserts  itself  to  be  the  very  corner-stone  of 
utnre.     Looking  to  the  past,  it  asserts  itself  to  be  the 

which  those  elements  which  will  continue  to  unfold 
due  course  of  time. 

ler  intellects,  and  many  of  them  there  are,  who  assert 
if  the  existence  of  the  synagc^ue  is  a  dispensation  of 
I  have  a  witness  that  His  curse  can  blight,  as  His  bless- 
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ing8  can  give  life.  Sach  intellects,  being  impressed  since  childhood  by 
tradition ated,  sectarian  theories,  are  taught  to  believe  that  a  carse 
rests  on  the  synagogue  for  sins  committed  by  it  nineteen  centuries 
ago,  and  many  more  before  them;  a  warning,  that  having  been 
especially  chosen  to  be  His  people,  and  not  having  obeyed  Him,  His 
punishment  reached  it,  and  its  builders  were  scattered  all  over  earth, 
and  it  is  smitten  with  blindness ;  that,  although  the  light  is  amidst  it, 
and  shines  continually  on  it,  the  synagogue  cannot  see  it  nor  feel  it 

To  this  the  synagogue  replies,  and  it  asks : — 

Wherein  does  the  curse  consist  ?  Is  it  because  its  builders  are  scat- 
tered? 

The  synagogue  denies  this  to  be  a  curse.  It  asserts  it  to  be  a  bless- 
ing. Is  not  the  whole  earth  the  Lord^sf .  And  the  fulness  thereof,  is 
it  not  His  2  The  Lord  of  Glory,  does  He  not  make  His  presence  felt 
unto  all  who  seek  Him  ?  Does  not  His  son  shine,  His  rain  fall,  His 
dew  quicken  on  all  portions  of  earth  i  Can  indnstiy  and  perseverance 
not  cause  earth  to  yield  its  treasures,  here,  there,  anywhere,  as  well  as 
in  the  land  where  Lebanon  towers  towards  heaven,  and  Jordan  gently 
murmurs }  And  above  all  and  all,  is  not  His  truth  enthroned  and  in- 
haled by  every  heart  seeking  it,  be  it  on  the  plains  of  America,  or  in 
the  cities  of  Europe,  or  in  the  deserts  of  Asia,  or  in  the  Saharas  of 
Africa,  or  on  the  islands  of  tlie  sea,  or  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ? 

Is  it  a  curse  on  the  synagogue  to  have  libraries,  filled  to  overflowing 
with  scrolls,  parchments,  and  books,  conveying  to  millions  of  intellects 
for  all  generations  to  come  the  resnlt  of  the  labor  of  thought  by  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  intellects? — vying  in  holy  zeal  with  a  David, 
in  wisdom  with  a  Solomon,  in  true  piety  with  a  Hillel,  and  in  true 
heroism  with  a  Maccabee  ?  Is  it  a  curse  to  be  able  to  count  martyrs 
by  the  thousands — ^martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Truth,  Justice,  Liberty ;  mar- 
tyrs who  joyously  ascended  the  funeral  pyre,  or  suffered  tortures,  or  left 
home  and  country  and  wandered  as  exiles  into  strange  countries ;  martyrs 
**  whose  badge  was  suffering? "  Where  is  the  curse  resting  on  the 
builders  of  the  synagogue?    In  the  words  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare 

'^  Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  oxgans,  dimensionB,  Benaes,  affectionB, 
paaeionB?'* 

The  synagogue  denies  that  there  is  a  curse  resting  on  it.  It  laments 
the  curse  of  ignorance,  superstition,  ambition,  despotism,  and  selfish- 
ness resting  as  yet  on  all  mankind.  It  laments  the  curse,  that  por- 
tions of  mankind  consider  others  cursed,  when  it  is  evident  that,  when 
measured  by  the  standard  of  excellence  and  morality,  the  very  up- 
holders of  the  doctrines  of  curses  must  come  beneath  its  chastising  rod. 
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other  intellects,  who,  while  acknowledging  the  law  of 
ect  to  be  uiiiverstil  in  material  creation,  and  while  Bssert- 
illect,  life  is  caused  solely  by  material  forces,  deny  the 
ir — the  parent   to  govern  the  child-intellect.     They   de- 

the  whole  past  life  of  mankind,  as  having  been  an  "  ac- 
t  whatever  good,  noble,  and  beneficial  mankind  of  onr  day 
1  of  the  past  would  have  been  yielded  if  neither  syna- 
h,  nor  mosque  had  existed ;  .that  the  synagogue  yielded  to 
Bvil  lieir-loom  in  the  shape  of  the  chnrch  and  the  Islam, 
gogue  replies,  firstly :  It  cannot  be  substantiated  by 
e  evidence  that  had  synagogue,  church,  and  mosque  not 
find  would  have  been  more  advanced  than  it  is.  For  the 
ind  ia  only  one.  It  cannot  preserve  its  records,  as  it  has 
mp  backwards  ftjr  thousands  of  years  to  live  its  life  over 
lake  comparisons  whenever  it  should  arrive  at  the  pre- 
Is.  Neither  can  it  know  about  the  progress  of  intellectual 
planets,  if  such  be  there,  and  make  comparisons. 
;ogue  denies  "accidents,"  signifying  the  occurrence  of 
ut  any  preceding  governing  cause.  Any  contrary  asser- 
ates  the  assumption  either  of  lawless  chaos— the  very  op 
f  in  lite,  even  in  its  embryonic  state — to  be  life,  or  of  the 
f  nature  by  and  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  assumed  superior 

pogue  denies  either  of  those  assumptions,  but  it  acknov- 
w  of  cause  and  effect  to  be  universal  as  well  in  realms  of 
intellect.  It  denies  being  an  "  accident "  in  any  sense  of 
t  denies  being  only  a  relic  or  a  mummy  of  antiquity.  It 
n  especial  curse  of  Jehova  rests  on  it.  It  asserts  itself  to 
it  of  the  life  of  mankind  since  thirty  centuries  ago,  an 
lucing  light,  vitality,  life;  and  it  calls  only  on  such  evi- 
pport  of  its  claims  which  can  be  materially  demonstrat- 
iis  of  matter  and  of  intellect.  The  synagogue,  in  render- 
is,  reads  from  the  lectures  of  matter  and  of  intellect,  anil, 
3,  it  states  its  evidences  in  support  of  its  claim  to  be  the 
of  the  grand  structure  of  life,  which  is  reared  by  mankind 
pie  unto  the  Architect  of  the  Universe;  a  corner-stone, 
dded  deeply  in  earth  amidst  dust  and  rocks,  lime  and  fos- 
its  for  light  of  day  to  have  its  lessons  read  and  compre- 
»ting  OQ  the  bosom  of  matter,  the  syn^ogue  is  impreg- 
he  lessons  which  it  can  read  in  matter  as  well  as  in  intellect, 
isons  are  justice  and  mercy. 


SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  FACTS. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  the  bite  of  a  spicier  is  poisonous.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Linnaean  Society  of  London,  held  lately,  the  most  con- 
vincing proof  was  brought  forward  showing  that  the  much-abused 
epider  was  perfectly  innocuous.  It  was  demonstrated  that  if  other 
insects  were  rapidly  killed  by  spiders,  it  arose  entirely  from  their 
terrible  power  of  inflicting  wounds,  and  not  from  any  venomous 
fluids. 

A  curious  lawsuit  has  just  been  decided  in  France  in  i*egard  to  the 
durability  and  good  quality  of  the  paints  employed  by  artists.  A 
distinguished  painter  brought  a  suit  for  damages  done  to  a  painting  he 
was  prosecuting,  because,  when,  after  a  work  of  three  years  on  a  chef- 
d^(BUvre^  all  the  wlutes  became  black  from  the  bad  quality  of  the  pig- 
ment employed.  The  judge  awarded  the  artist  an  indemnity  of  5,500 
francs,  about  $1,100. 

People  are  prone,  in  speaking  of  the  convulsions  of  nature,  to  say 
"  that  volcanoes  are  the  safety-valves  of  the  globe."  This  stands  on 
no  possible  facts.  Volcanoes  may  be  indexes  of  danger,  but  nothing 
more.  It  is  true,  when  a  volcano  becomes  more  active,  earthquakes 
may  be  imagined  as  possible.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know,  at  the 
present  time,  whether  any  action  of  a  remarkable  character  was 
manifested  by  Vesuvius  or  ^tna  in  connection  with  the  Californian 
earthquake. 

That  there  are  venomous  fishes  is  very  certain.  In  the  Indian  Ocean 
naturalists  have  been  busy  with  a  fish  called  "  Laffe."  The  poison- 
apparatus  is  a  weapon  of  defence,  and  comes  into  action  when  the  fish 
is  handled.  The  action  of  the  poison  upon  the  human  organism  seems 
to  be  less  rapid  than  that  of  snakes ;  though  patients  who  neglect  to 
apply  remedies  similar  to  those  used  for  snake-bites  expose  themselves 
to  serious  consequences,  which  may  even  terminate  fatally.  Fisher- 
men have  been  known  to  die  in  three  days  after  having  been  thus 
poisoned. 

It  has  long  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  that  the  tail-appendage  of  the  rattlesnake  must  be  injurious 
to  tho  animal  by  attracting  the  attention  of  itB  enemies.  Professor 
Shaler  has,  however,  observed  that  the  noise  of  the  rattle  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  sound  made  by  an  American  species  of  Cicala 
(cricket),  and  he  conjectures  that  the  object  of  the  rattle  is  to  attract 
within  its  reach  the  birds  which  naturally  feed  on  the  Cicala.  This 
he  considers  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  mode  in  which  birds  all  seem 
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to  flutter  round  a  rattlesnake,  without  calling  iftto  play  the  unreasona- 
ble theory  of  fascination.  A  formidable  objection  to  the  universality 
of  the  principle  of  natural  selection  is  thus  removed. 

Great  things  may  be  expected  from  the  attack  made  on  the  North 
Pole  from  all  quarters.  No  less  than  eight  continental  expeditions 
have  been  fitted  out.  From  Austria,  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and 
America,  determined  explorers  are  breaking  their  way  through  the 
ice-fields  to  that  unknown  geographical  spot.  The  Austrian  expedition 
is  perhaps  the  largest,  surpassing  that  of  Dr.  Hays.  "  Parry's  farthest '^ 
is  still  the  most  northerly  point  yet  reached  on  our  globe.  It  seems  as 
if  it  has  been  pretty  well  proved  that  every  year  the  Arctic  zone 
is  getting  colder,  and  interposing  greater  difficulties.  The  Norsemen 
very  probably  drove  their  first  ships  much  farther  north  than  we  can 
ever  expect  to  get. 

Curious  researches  are  being  made  into  tlie  subject  of  the  proportion 
of  the  two  sexes  killed  by  lightning.  As  early  as  1840,  both  in  Sweden 
and  England,  it  was  found  that  many  more  men  M^ere  killed  than 
women.  The  greater  exposure  of  men  in  the  fields  does  not  satisfac- 
torily explain  it.  M.  Bondin,  who  has  been  for  years  looking  into  this 
subject,  says,  ^^  that  all  things  being  equal,  woman  runs  less  danger 
than  man."  As,  then,  the  chances  are  so  much  in  favor  of  the  fairer 
sex,  we  suppose  their  fears  may  be  somewhat  assnaged  this  coming 
summer  by  reading  this.  The  great  Arago  affirms  positively  that 
"  the  physical  constitution  of  the  man  plays  a  certain  part,*'  as  to 
whether  the  electric  fluid  will  strike  him  or  not.  How  very  nnforta- 
nate  it  would  be  if  some  men  knew  they  were  living  lightning-conduc- 
tors I 

The  late  discovery  of  a  mastodon  in  Orange  county.  New  York, 
inclines  one  to  think  that  this  peculiar  section  of  country  must  have 
abounded  with  these  animals.  The  flrst  ever  found  in  America  came 
from  this  locality.  From  a  rough  computation  of  the  skeleton,  it  is 
probable  that,  when  alive,  eight  tons  would  have  represented  his 
weight.  That  they  came  to  a  natural  death  is  not  supposed ;  they 
mostly,  from  the  bones  of  the  legs  having  been  found  embedded 
upright,  convey  the  idea  that  they  were  embogged  and  so  perished. 
That  they  were  Proboscidians,  or  belonging  to  the  elephant  family  or 
trunk-bearing  creatures,  is  certain.  It  is  not  quite  so  clear  as  to  whether 
the  climate  they  lived  in  was  tropical,  from  the  fact  of  some  Siberian 
ones  having  been  discovered  with  pretty  long  hair,  and  teeth  of  such  a 
character  as  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that  the  food  they  masticated  was 
of  a  coarser  character,  the  product  of  a  colder  climate. 

The  beautiful  art  of  microscopy,  which  allows  the  photographer  to 
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rednce  within  a  pin's-point  whole  groups  of  figures,  has  been  attracting 
considerable  attention  of  late  in  Europe.  There  is  something  charming 
in  one's  being  able  to  carry  about  him,  in  the  smallest  compass,  the 
portraits  of  all  those  dear  to  him.  The  little  ornaments,  now  worn  as 
charms,  have  somewhat  developed  this  art  in  the  United  States.  Prac- 
tically, for  other  than  living  subjects  it  has  been  found  of  great  use. 
During  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Prussians,  friends  of  the  besieged  liv- 
^s  ing  in  London  sent  communications  to  the  London  Times^  addressed 
to  their  friends  or  relatives  in  Paris.  The  whole  columns  of  the  Times 
were  then  photographed  until  no  larger  than  a  mere  speck,  and  thus 
were  transmitted  within  the  walls  of  Paris,  their  minute  size  enabling 
them  to  escape  detection.  Inside  of  Paris,  by  means  of  a  powerful 
magnifying-glass  they  were  enlarged,  copies  of  the  various  items  made, 
and  thus  were  transmitted  all  over  France.  In  this  country  but  a  sin- 
gle artist  made  a  specialty  of  this  beautiful  art,  and  that  was  Mr. 
John  H.  Morrow,  whose  atelier  was  on  Broadway.  We  regret  to  have 
to  notice  his  departure  for  Austin,  Texas,  but  as  he  believes  that  his 
wonderful  skill  will  be  there  fully  appreciated,  we  look  to  seeing  him 
become  one  of  the  most  successful  photographic  artists  in  the  South. 

The  following,  from  the  justly  famous  Robert  Stephenson,  the 
Father  of  Railways,  seems  at  present  strange  to  read,  though  it  only 
dates  back  a  few  years.  He  is  writing  about  the  Suez  Canal : — "  Such  a 
channel  would  be  impossible — nothing  could  be  effected  by  it,  save 
unlimited  expenditure  of  time,  life,  and  money,  beyond  the  forma- 
tion of  a  stagnant  ditch  between  two  almost  tideless  seas,  unapproach- 
able by  large  ships,  perhaps  at  the  utmost  capable  of  being  used  by 
small  vessels  when  the  prevalent  winds  permit  their  exit  and  entrance. 
The  project  will  prove  abortive  and  ruinous  to  its  constructors.  I  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  said,  that,  by  abstaining  from  expressing  myself 
freely  on  this  subject,  I  am  tacitly  allowing  capitalists  to  throw  away 
their  money  on  what  is  an  unwise  and  unremunerative  speculation." 
In  language  rather  louder  than  this.  Dr.  Lardner,  thirty  years  ago,  in- 
formed the  world  that  a  tunnel  for  railroad  purposes  must  result  in 
the  certain  death  of  all  the  passengers.  Evidently  M.  Lesseps  differed 
from  Mr.  Stephenson.  The  Suez  Canal,  notwithstanding  the  slurs 
even  of  the  present  English  writers  on  this  subject,  who  still  show  their 
prejudices  about  this  wonderful  work,  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
successful  enterprise  of  the  century.  The  canal  at  the  Isthmus  of  Da* 
rien  is  but  a  question  of  time.  Not  many  volumes  of  the  New  Era  will 
see  the  day  before  this  enterprise  is  completed.  It  is  a  necessity  for 
both  continents  and  for  the  world  abroad.  Then  this  globe  will  be  cir- 
cumnavigated in  about  90  days. 


GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

He  who  knows  right  principles  is  not  eqnal  to  him  who  loves  them. 
— Confudua. 

There  are  two  things  which  I  abhor:  the  learned  in  his  infidelities, 
and  the  fool  in  his  devotions. — Mahomet. 

What  is  birth  to  a  man,  if  it  shall  be  a  stain  to  his  dead  ancestors  to 
have  left  such  an  offspring  % — Sir  P.  Sidney. 

Of  all  earthly  mnsic,  that  which  reaches  the  farthest  into  heaven  is 
the  beating  of  a  loving  heart. — Beecher. 

As  it  is  the  characteristic  of  great  wits  to  say  much  in  few  words,  so 
it  is  of  small  wits  to  talk  much  and  say  nothing. — RoehefoucavU. 

Take  away  from  mankind  their  vanity  and  their  ambition,  and  there 
would  be  but  few  claiming  to  be  heroes  or  patriots. — Seneca, 

Always  consult  discretion— 7it  is  more  discreet  to  be  silent  than  to 
speak  when  it  is  not  accompanied  by  sense  and  reason. — JEpietetue. 

Great  men  heighten  the  consciousness  of' the  human  race;  and  it  is 
our  grateful  duty  to  magnify  him  whose  genius  magnifies  mankind. — 
Alger, 

Mistrust  the  man  who  finds  everything  good,  the  man  who  finds 
.everything  evil,  and,  still  more,  the  man  who  is  indifferent  to  every- 
thing.— Zavater. 

The  roses  of  pleasure  seldom  last  long  enough  to  adorn  the  brow  of 
him  who  plucks  them,  and  they  are  the  only  roses  which  do  not  re- 
tain their  sweetness  after  they  have  lost  their  beauty. — Blair. 

Men  will  strive  after  what  seems  to  them  happiness ;  and  to  raise 
the  ideal  of  individual  happiness,  to  make  men  really  love  better  things, 
is  the  object  at  which  we  are  directly  to  aim,  if  we  would  benefit  and 
save  our  country. — Prof.  Whitney. 

Let  every  dawn  of  morning  be  to  you  as  the  beginning  of  life,  and 
every  setting  of  the  sun  be  to  you  as  its  close  ;  then  let  every  one  of 
these  short  lives  leave  its  sure  record  of  some  kindly  thing  done  for 
others,  some  goodly  strength  or  knowledge  gained  for  yourselves ;  so, 
from  day  to  day,  and  strength  to  strength,  you  shall  build  up  indeed, 
by  art,  thought,  and  by  just  will,  an  edifice  of  which  it  shall  not  be 
said  :  "  See  what  manner  of  stones  are  here,"  but  "See  what  manner 
of  men." — Ruskin. 
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THE  TEACHINGS  OF  THE  PROPHETS  AND  THE 

HAGIOGRAPHA. 

FBOM  THE    OEBMAN   OF  DB.   LUDWIG  PHILIFPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA.MABIA  GOLDSMID.l. 

Among  the'^many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  race  from  that  of  all  other  peoples  (which  peculiarities  in  truth 
resulted  from'the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  national  existence),  we  may  ad- 
duce as  one  perhaps  of  the  most  remarkable,  the  fact,  that  the  genius 
of  this  people  took  its  boldest  flights,  and  produced  its  loftiest  crea- 
tions, at  a  period  of  national  decline,  when  the  people  themselves,  fast 
sinking  into  moral  and  religious  degradation,  had  well  nigh  abandon- 
ed their  sublime  mission.  The  greatest  productions  of  other  nations, 
have  been  coeval  with  their  attainment  of  the  zenith  of  their  glory, 
and  the  noon  of  their  national  existence.  Not  so  with  the  race  of 
Israel.  The  lower  it  fell,  the  higher  soared  the  latent  national  genius. 
This  phenomenon,  recurring  again  and  again  in  their  history,  is  not 
only  easy  of  explanation,  but  is  necessary  to  this  people,  since  the 
spiritual  essence  of  the  Jewish  race  is  the  eternal,  never-dying 
"  Religious  Idea,"  which,  just  when  the  disorganization  of  its  appointed 
material  vessel  is  apparently  impending,  must  manifest  itself  with 
redoubled  activity  by  individual  effort,  and  thus  render  itself  superior 
to  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things.  Then  the  prophets  arise  at  a 
period  when  Heathenism  sits  on  the  throne  of  Israel,  when  it  had 
obtained  Tgeneral  sway  over  the  people,  had  insinuated  itself  into  the 
popular  life,  and  had  thus  paved  the  way  to  its  natural  consequence 
— ^the  overthrow  of  the  people  of  Israel.     For  the  nation  had  not  only 
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lost  that  which  constituted  its  true  power  and  strength,  that  by  means 
of  which  it  had  been  enabled  to  stand  in  array  against  a  world — ^the 
Beligions  Idea ;  but  had  likewise  become  enervated  by  Heathenism, 
in  whose  train  had  followed  luxury,  debauchery,  immorality,  injustice,  . 
oppression,  and  violence.  The  prophets  repeatedly  paint  this  condition 
of  things  in  terms  of  unmitigated  disgust  and  aversion. 

Thus  had  the  life  of  the  Jewish  people  become  wholly  opposed  in 
its  character  to  Judaism.  The  only  fragments  of  Judaism  then  still 
remembered  and  practised,  viz.,  the  sacrificial  service  and  some  few 
ordinances  of  the  law,  had  degenerated  into  mere  formal  and  insigni- 
ficant observances.  The  prophets  deemed  it  vain,  amid  this  un-Mosaic 
life,  this  wholesale  infringement  of  Judaism,  to  enforce  the  Mosaic  law. 
In  the  first  place,  they  could  not  have  overcome  the  obstacles  which 
the  actual  life  of  the  people  presented,  inasmuch  as  the  idea  was  wholly 
lost  among  them  ;  in  the  second,  the  prophets  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that,  even  in  the  event  of  the  people's  acceptance  of  a  portion  of  the 
Mosaic  code,  that  portion  would  have  been  but  empty  ceremonial,  since  - 
the  idea  no  longer  existed  in  the  national  mind. 

The  prophets,  therefore,  recognized  the  necessity  of  even  combat- 
ing so  much  of  the  practice  of  Mosaic  law  as  had  survived,  it  being 
opposed  to  the  idea,  since  it  consisted  of  empty  rites,  involving  mock-  , 
ery  and  hypocrisy.     And  this  course  they,  in  fact,  adopted.     Isaiah* 
exclaims  in  the  name  of  God :  "Of  what  avail  to  me  is  the  multitude  ^    '  ^ 
of  your  sacrifices  ?  saith  the  Lord.     I  am  cloyed  with  the  burnt  offer-         *| 
ings  of  rams  and  the  fat  of  fed  beasts,  and  I  delight  not  in  the  blood  . '    | 
of  bullocks,  or  of  lambs,  or  of  he-goats.     When  ye  come  to  appear  be- 
fore me,  who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands,  to  tread  my  courts? 
Bring  no  more  vain  oblations ;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me : 
the  new  moons  and  sabbaths,  the  assembly  proclaimed,  I  cannot  sup-  | 

port.  What !  Impiety  blended  with  a  solemn  rite  ?  Tour  new  moons 
and  your  appointed  feasts  my  soul  hateth."  Jeremiah  even  declares 
the  sacrificial  worship  to  form  no  integral  part  of  Mosaism. 

The  second  Isaiah  says :  "  Is  it  such  a  fast  that  I  have  chosen  a  daj 
for  a  man  to  afflict  his  soul  ?  Is  it  to  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrush, 
and  sit  upon  sackcloth  and  ashes  i  Wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast  and  an  ac- 
ceptable day  to  the  Lord  ?  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have  chosen — to 
loose  the  bonds  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and  to  let 
the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to 
deal  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that  are  cast 
out  of  thy  house?  When  thou  seest  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him  ; 
and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh."  The  Jewish  peo- 
ple having  thus  lost  the  Mosaic  Idea  and  ado ,  ted  Heathenism,  it  neces-    « 
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sarily  ensued  that  the  life  became  un-Mosaic,  and  that  what  remained 
in  it  of  MoBaism  had  degenerated  into  empty  form.  It  was  consequent- 
ly indispensable  that  the  prophets  should  strive  above  all  things  to 
reinstate  the  religious  idea  among  the  people,  in  order  that  their  life, 
which  had  in  fact  wholly  severed  itself  from  that  idea,  might  again  be 
made  to  accord  with  it.  This  severance  rendered  it  imperative  on  the 
prophets  to  seek  to  save  the  idea,  and  to  imbue  with  it  the  heart  of  the 
people ;  and  this  compelled  them  to  seize  upon  the  religious  idea  only 
to  aim  to  develop  it  and  re-establish  its  sway.  But  it  again  thence  re- 
sulted, that  the  idea  was  more  generalized,  and  assumed  an  appearance 
of  being  opposed  to,  and  independent  of,  material  life.  Whil9  in  Mos- 
aism  the  idea  and  the  life  are  one  and  the  same,  the  idea  now  appeared 
as  self-existent,  and  severed  from  the  life. 

This  sepsiration  between  the  life  and  the  idea  was,  doubtless,  essential- 
ly un-Mosaic.  It  was  likewise  a  great  evil ;  for  the  union  of  the  idea 
and  the  life  alone  forms  religious  truth.  It  was,  nevertheless,  a  condi- 
tion of  its  development,  and  was  in  so  far  necessary  ;  as  by  its  means 
only  could  be  effected  the  dissemination  of  the  religious  idea  through- 
out the  whole  world  of  man.  The  idea  solely  could  win  mankind  to 
itself.  When,  in  the  due  course  of  its  development,  it  shall  have  tho- 
roughly permeated  the  mental  being  of  man,  it  will  and  must  come  . 
into  active  existence,  and  regulate  and  mould  material  life. 

We  shall  thus  perceive  that  the  severance  of  the  idea  and  the  life  is 
complete  in  Christianity ;  that  in  the  middle  ages,  the  idea  was  power- 
less in  respect  of  the  life;  and  that  it  is  but  in  the  most  recent  times 
that  it  is  again  beginning  to  exert  any  influence  on  daily  existence. 

What  we  here  deduce  from  history,  at  the  close  of  a  period  of  develop- 
ment of  two  thousand  five  hundred  years'  duration,  the  prophets  clear- 
ly foresaw  and  unequivocally  predicted  at  its  commencement.  Mosaism 
presents  the  union  of  the  life  and  the  idea,  and  could  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  addressed  to  the  Jewish  race  only.  To  disseminate  the  re- 
ligious idea  is  Israel's  mission ;  to  live  out  the  religious  life,  is  Israel's 
appointed  task.  But  the  prophets,  inasmuch  as  they  especially  set 
forth  the  religious  idea — inasmuch  as  they  elaborate  it  in  its  universali- 
ty, and  omit  to  insist  on  its  special  application,  have  the  pre-conscious- 
ness  that  the  religious  idea  is  not  Israel's  portion  only,  but  that  of  all 
mankind.  The  acknowledgment  of  one  God  in  His  entire  unity — of 
one  God,  supreme  and  holy,  who  is,  in  this  indirect  relation  to  man  crea- 
ted in  his  image,  man's  Providence,  the  sole  source  of  judgment  and 
revelation — ^the  diffusion  of  tiniversal  love,  by  means  of  universal  jus- 
tice, freedom,  and  peace — and  the  universal  acceptance  of  these  by  man- 
kind, who  will  thereby  be  united  and  wholly  influenced ; — such  are  the 
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chief  points  of  development,  which  the  prophets  imparted  to  the  Mo- 
saic idea. 

Each  of  these  prophets,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  inculcates  this  doc- 
trine ;  and  from  each  in  succession  it  receives  additional  development. 
Nay  :  this  doctrine  is  even  anterior  to  the  prophets  whose  writings  we 
now  possess,  and  is  in  fact  the  very  mother  of  prophecy.    It  is,  viz.> 
worthy  of  all  remark,  that,  in  Micah  iv.  1-4,  and  in  Isaiah,  at  the  open- 
ing of  a  prophetic  address,  ii.  2-4,  we  find  exactly  parallel  passages 
expressing  this  idea,  with  but  this  difiference — that  in  Micah,  the  com- 
position is  more  careful,  and  that  there  is  one  additional  and  very  beau- 
tiful verse.     There  has  been  much  controversy  as  to  the  original  au- 
thorship of  these  verees.     Closer  investigation  proves,  however,  that  to 
neither  of  these  two  writers  does  it  belong ;  but  that  they  are  the  tran- 
script of  an  older  prophetic  declaration  which  both  prophets  cite,  and 
place,  for  a  specific  object,  at  the  head  of  their  respective  paragraphs. 
The  verses  run  thus : — "  But  in  the  last  days,  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
the  mountain  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of 
the  mountain ;  and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills ;  and  people  shall 
flow  unto  it.    And  many  nations  shall  come  and  say.  Come,  and  let  us 
go  up  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Ja- 
cob.   He  will  teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  shall  walk  in  His  paths  ; 
for  the  law  shall  go  forth  out  of  Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem  ;  and  He  shall  judge  among  many  people,  and  rebuke  strong 
nations  afax*  off:  and  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares,  and 
their  spears  into  pruning-hooks ;  nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword  against 
nation,  neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.     But  they  shall  sit  every 
man  under  his  own  vine,  and  his  own  fig-tree,  and  none  shall  make  them 
afraid ;  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  hath  spoken  it." 

It  is    herein  declared — 1st.  That  all  nations   of  the  earth  will  ac- 
knowledge  the  truth  of  the  Eeligious  Idea.     2ndly.  That  they  will  con- 
sider themselves  bound  by  it ;  and  3rdly.  Peace,  the  cessation  of  war 
and  strife,  general  security  and  happiness  will,  by  means  of  that  relig- 
ious idea,  come  universally  to  prevail.     We  see  this  general  acceptance 
of  the  religious  idea  metaphorically  portrayed  in  "  the  going  up  of  the 
nations  to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of 
Jacob  ; "  its  fulfilment  in  the  life,  in  "  the  walking  in  his  paths ;  "  its 
result,  in  the  cessation  of  war,  and  in  dwelling  peacefully  every  one 
"under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree."    Every  prophet  depicts,  in 
accordance  with  his  own  character  and  in  his  own  individual  style,  this 
great  future  of  the  human  race,  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  and  at  length 
transfers  into  the  brute  creation,  and  into  all  nature,  the  spirit  of  heav- 
enly peace.    "  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leop- 
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ard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and 
the  falling  together,  and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.  And  the  cow 
and  the  bear  shall  feed  their  young  ones,  shall  lie  down  together,  and 
the  lion'shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.  And  the  sucking  child  shall  play 
on  the  hole  of  the  asp,  and  tlie  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the 
cockatrice's  den.  They  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain ;  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord,  as 
the  waters  cover  the  sea." 

As  soon  as  the  prophets  had  attained  to  the  consciousness  that  Mos- 
aisni  was  not  destined  to  limit  its  influence  to  the  Jewish  race,  but  that 
its  ultimate  end  was  the  dissemination  of  the  religious  idea  among  the 
whole  of  mankind,  the  question — How  was  that  design  to  be  accom- 
plished? naturally  suggested  itself  to  them.  Their  first  necessary  de- 
duction was,  that  Israel  was  but  the  instrument  of  God.  To  be  the 
depositaries  of  the  religious  idea,  for  the  whole  human  race,  they  re- 
cognized to  be  the  mission  of  the  whole  posterity  of  Abraham.  Their 
second  deduction  was,  that  in  its  fulfilment  no  thought  of  victory  by 
force  of  arms,  or  by  coercive  means,  or  by  the  exercise  of  political 
pow^er,  was  to  be  entertained.  The  idea  could  only  prevail  by  virtue 
of  its  power  as  an  idea :  freedom  cannot  be  attained  through  slavery ; 
it  can  be  won  by  free  development  alone.  The  view  set  forth  in  the 
writings  of  the  prophets  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — Israel  is  con- 
taminated— God's  chastisement  is  therefore  necessary*  By  this  chas- 
tisement Israel  shall  be  sanctified  and  purified.  Israel  will  be  re-estab- 
lished. This  chastisement,  regeneration,  and  restoration  will  serve  as 
examples  and  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  religious  idea  ever  existent  in 
Israel,  and  therefore  lead  to  its  recognition  by  all  people.  Therefore 
Israel  endures  his  punishment  for  the  sake  of  all  nations,  his  degrad- 
ation and  their  contumely,  for  that  of  all  mankind.  Israel  is  the 
martyr  for  the  human  race,  of  the  religious  idea,  as  Isaiah  in  the  well- 
known  33rd  chapter  represents  him  to  be.  The  reference  which"  these 
successive  propositions  bear  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people  (the  latter  furnishing  in  fact  their  connecting  links),  is  clearly 
perceptible.  The  more  palpable  this  condition  of  things  became,  as 
the  fall  of  the  kingdom  approached  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  en- 
sued, and  as  their  restoration  appeared  more  imminent,  the  clearer 
were  the  predictions  of  prophecy.  We  shall,  therefore,  not  be  surpris- 
ed to  find,  that  the  second  Isaiah  puts  forth  these  statements  with  the 
greatest  precision. 

The  third  deduction  from  the  same  view,  is  the  amjflification  by  the 
Prophets  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  government  of  the  universe,  and 
of  God's  appearing  to  them,  for  the  express  purpose  of  leading,  by 
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means  of  jostice  and  truth,  all  mankind  to  moral  perfection  ;  they  de- 
clare that  God  ordains  the  destinies  of  all  nations,  in  accordance  with 
His  universal  wisdom.  It  is  God  who  calleth  upon  people  and  princes 
for  specific  objects,  who  granteth  them  the  victory,  in  order  to  chastise 
the  iniquity  of  the  conquered,  and  to  humble  the  pride  of  man  ;  but 
who  prepareth  likewise  the  downfall  of  the  conqueror,  if  he  misuse  the 
success  vouchsafed  unto  him. 

The  judgments  of  God,  the  purification  of  man  by  their  means,  and 
the  re-acceptance  of  the  purified  man,  are  thus  the  chief  subject-matter 
of  the  writings  of  the  prophets ;  the  theme  of  which  they  treat  in  end- 
less modifications.  With  unfiinching  courage  do  they  inveigh  against 
all  immorality ;  they  denounce  it  in  all  its  forms  and  phases ;  and 
brand  its  votaries,  whether  found  among  the  people,  the  priests,  or  the 
princes,  whether  Israelite,  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  or  Tyrian. 

With  unwearied  hand  do  they  portray  their  fall,  their  utter  destruc- 
tion. Then  they  turn  to  paint  in  glowing  colors,  how  God  is  found  of 
them  who  seek  Him,  how  He  hath  compassion  on  the  penitent,  and 
blotteth  out  his  transgression.  But  with  deepest  inspiration  do  they 
address  themselves  to  the  oppressed  and  downcast,  anct  declare  how  the 
Lord,  throned  in  unspeakable  majesty,  is  nighest  unto  the  broken  in 
heart,  and  turneth  his  sorrow  into  joy,  his  aspirations  into  fulfilment ; 
and  is  his  Saviour  and  Bedeemer. 

What  renders  the  Prophets  so  valuable  is,  that  while  Mosaism  in- 
culcates the  right  in  fixed  doctrine  and  specific  rules  of  life,  the 
Prophets  bring  general  morality  to  be  accepted,  set  it  forth  as  the  uni- 
versal guide  of  human  action,  and  insist  upon  the  truth,  that  by  means 
of  it  alone  can  nations  continue  to  exist,  and  that  without  it  they 
must  eventually  decline  and  fall ;  that  neither  force  of  arms  nor  diplo- 
macy is  of  power  to  sustain  them,  if  morality  has  ceased  to  be  active 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  Prophets  are  the  book  of  the  peoples,  the 
mirror  in  which  they  may  see  their  destinies  clearly  refiected. 

If  we  hastily  review  the  utterances  of  each  prophet  individually,  we 
shall  perceive  that  Isaiah  especially  enlarges  on  the  Holiness  of  the 
Deity.  At  his  sanctification  for  his  prophetic  mission,  the  loftiest 
accent  that  greets  his  ear  is  the  three  times  ''  Holy,"  from  the  lips  of 
the  seraphim.  "  Holy  Lord  "  is  the  epithet,  with  which  he  most  fre- 
quently apostrophizes  his  God.  This  Holy  God  is  sanctified  by  jus- 
tice; he  who  accepts  His  judgments,  sanctifies  Him.  Hence  the 
Almighty's  displeasure  at  crime  and  injustice,  His  condemnation  of 
fraud  and  hypocrisy.  Therefore  He  executeth  judgment,  causeth  the 
proud  to  fall,  and  visiteth  the  froward,  but  purifieth  by  chastisement. 
^^  When  Thy  law  came  to  earth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  learnt 
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righteoosnesB.''  K  He  be  angry,  he  retnrneth  from  His  anger,  and 
hath  compassion,  and  guilt  is  expiated.  Isaiah  says,  '^  God  teareth 
asunder  the  ^eil  that  hideth  the  nations ;  raiseth  the  covering  that 
covereth  all  peoples ;  annihilateth  death,  and  wipeth  the  tear  from 
every  eye." 

The  characteristic  of  Ezekiel  is  his  enforcement  of  the  doctrine  of 
God's  unconditional  justice.  The  judgment  of  God  is  pronounced  on 
all  souls.  Each  soul  will  be  judged  individually;  the  sinful  soul  will 
be  visited  with  death,  i,  e.j  annihilation  ;  the  just  with  life,  i.  d.,  salvar 
tion.  If  the  just  soul  depart  from  justice,  and  turn  to  evil,  it  will  be 
punished.  If  the  wicked  turn  from  transgression  and  pursue  the  path 
of  righteousness,  it  will  receive  forgiveness,  and  attain  to  immortality. 
God  is  therefore  prompt  to  forgive ;  hath  pleasure  in  the  return  of  the 
repentant  sinner.    As  with  individual,  so  it  is  with  national  existence. 

But  the  second  Isaiah  is  peculiarly  the  prophet  of  the  unfortunate, 
of  the  oppressed  and  sorrowing.  In  every  accent  of  tender  love,  he 
calls  them  to  God.  He  will  feed  his  flock  like  a  shepherd ;  He  will 
gather  the  lambs  with  His  arm  and  carry  them  in  His  bosom ;  He 
giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to  them  who  have  no  might  He  iucreas- 
eth  strength.  He  says,  ''  Ho  every  one  that  thirsteth,  come  to  the 
waters :  and  he  that  hath  no  money,  come  ye,  buy  and  eat :  yea,  buy 
wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price."  He  considers  it 
his  especial  vocation  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek.  ^^  He  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted ;  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  cap- 
tives, and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  (hat  are  bound." 

The  thought  of  most  frequent  recurrence  to  him  is,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  The  heaven  is  my  throne  and  the  earth  my  footstool,  but  to  that 
man  will  I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite  spirit,  and 
trembleth  at  my  word."  But  all  the  glory  of  the  earth  is  as  nought 
in  His  sight,  for,  ^'  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop  of  a  bucket,  and 
are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance." 

The  transition  hence  to  the  so-called  Hagiographa  is  easily  perceived. 
They  form  the  third  divison  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  a  specific  and 
necessary  phase  of  the  development  of  the  Religious  Idea.  We  select 
for  examination  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon.  Doubtless  a  part  of  these  writings  preceded  the  prophets 
whose  works  we  possess.  Some  of  the  Psalms  were  composed  by  Da- 
vid and  his  contemporaries :  of  many  of  the  Proverbs,  Solomon  is  the 
author ;  and,  according  to  my  view  (founded  upon  the  style  and  the 
description  of  manners  it  contains),  the  Book  of  Job  dates  from  the 
times  of  the  Judges.  These  productions  are,  for  the  most  part,  uncon- 
nected with  the  march' of  events  historically  considered,  and  appertain 
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to  the  individnal.  But  we  must  recollect  also,  that  the  individual  lives 
amid,  and  is  influenced  by,  the  circumstances  of  his  age  and  its  pre- 
vailing mental  tendencies,  and  that  the  mass  is  but  composed  of  the 
aggregate  of  individual  existences. 

The  characteristic  of  these  writings,  and  one  which  renders  them  an 
integral  and  essential  portion  of  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Keligious  Idea, 
is  that  they  express  subjective  religion,  i,  ^.,  the  religion  and  piety  of 
the  individual.  Mosaism  and  Prophetism  declare  the  objective  doc- 
trines of  God,  the  world,  and  mankind.  The  Hagiographa  enlarge  on 
the  relation  of  God  to  the  individual,  and  of  the  individual  to  his  God. 
Mosaism  in  teaching  the  direct  connection  of  the  Deity  with  mankind 
by  means  of  His  Providence,  of  judgment,  and  revelation,  places  God 
and  man  in  direct  relation  to  each  other.  The  necessary  consequence 
was,  that  man  perceived  this  relation  to  be  not  only  objective  (i.  ^., 
existing  in  the  social  man),  but  he  felt  himself  also  to  be,  in  his  strict 
individuality,  in  intimate  connection  with  his  Maker;  and  thus  is 
evolved  subjective  religion,  i.  e.^  man  in  his  individual  destiny,  his 
individual  position,  in  fine,  in  his  every  relation ;  and  in  his  conforma- 
tion, physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  And  this  view  is  perfectly 
consistent;  for  the  all-embracing,  all-seeing  God,  who  hath  divided 
this  universe  into  its  manifold  parts  and  sections,  must  have  regard, 
not  alone  to  the  species,  but  to  the  individual.  The  "  Writings  "  thus 
portray  the  various  emotions  experienced  by  the  individual  in  his  rela- 
tion to  his  God,  in  the  ever-changing  scenes  of  life ;  and  the  concep- 
tions of  the  Deity  induced  by  these  emotions.  As  the  writings  of 
Moses,  notwithstanding  their  nationality  of  costume,  are  emphatically 
the  book  of  mankind,  the  Prophets  the  book  of  the  nations,  so  are  the 
"  Writings  "  the  book  of  the  individual  man.  In  all  ages,  therefore,  and 
under  all  climes,  have  they  ever  found  their  way  to  the  hearts  of  all 
God-loving  men. 

The  subject-matter  of  these  Hagiographa  is  the^suflering  and  strug- 
gling human  being.  In  the  vortex  of  actual  life,  amid  the  friction,  the 
contending  and  selfish  efibrts  of  mankind,  is  he  destined  to  battle.  He 
feels  his  own  strength  to  be  insufficient,  and  seeks  a  higher  support,  an 
immovable  stay,  in  God.  He  falls,  the  power  of  his  adversaries  over- 
comes him.  He  seeks  more  efficient  help,  firmer  support,  protection, 
and  safety,  in  God.  This  it  is  of  which  these  writings  treat ;  in  this 
consists  subjective  religion.  The  richest  in  these  treasures  are  the 
Psalms.  They  are  a  collection  of  devotional  lyrics,  uttering  in  accents 
the  most  touching,  in  forms  and  modes  of  language  the  most  varied, 
the  thoughts,  sensations,  and  emotions  of  suffering,  struggling  man. 
The  majority  of  these  Psalms  are  prayers  for  deliverance  from  enemies 
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for  punishinent  of  the  godless,  who  oppress  the  innocent.  Thus  the, 
judgment  of  God  is  sometimes  invoked,  sometimes  pronounced ;  for  He 
judges  tlie  people,  the  rnlers,  and  the  univeree,  with  inflexible  justice. 
He  who  trieth  the  heart  and  the  reins,  wlio  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all 
spirits,  the  all-seeing  Lord,  He  annihilateth  the  wicked,  is  unto  them 
who  trust  in  Him  lielp,  shield,  banner,  saviour,  shepherd,  refuge,  and 
light.  Let  every  one  therefore  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  He  is  his  help 
and  his  shield.  Unto  him  shall  men  turn  in  every  peril,  for  He  is 
faithful  and  full  of  compassion.  Men's  unhappiness  is  often  caused  by 
fiin,  for  the  forgiveness  of  which  we  must  pray.  But  God's  mercy  is 
without  limit.  He  remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust.  He  is  the  pro- 
tector of  the  oppressed.  He  chastiseth,  but  delivereth  not  unto  death. 
He  is  nigh  unto  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  granteth  victory. 

Tlien  again  the  delivered  pours  forth  his  song  of  thanksgiving,  for 
the  salvation  and  help  that  God  hath  vouchsafed  unto  him  in  the  hour 
of  his  sorest  peril.  And  with  this  is  connected  the  universal  song  of 
praise,  in  which  God  is  addressed  as  the  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
Almighty  Ruler  of  the  Earth,  the  Eevealer  of  the  truth  which  leadeth 
man  to  the  right  path,  the  Providence,  whose  counsels  are  unsearch- 
able. Unto  Him  must  man  submit.  Him  must  he  fear,  love,  and 
worship.  In  Him  must  he  rejoice  and  be  glad.  Him  must  he  acknowl- 
edge as  the  Eternal  God,  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  Psalms  must  doubtlessly  be  understood  from  the  subjective 
point  of  view.  They  are  not  intended  to  present  us  with  objective 
doctrine.  They  express  the  conceptions,  which  man,  in  the  various 
phases  of  life,  forms  of  the  Deity.  The  pictures  are  often  highly  colored. 
But  every  chord  of  human  feeling  and  aspiration  is  touched,  and  the 
ever-present  unfailing  conviction  of  God's  existence  and  government 
poui*s  forth  into  the  trembling  heart  of  man,  peace,  security,  and  con- 
solation. No  writings  are  more  instructive  and  interesting  than  these 
Psalms,  the  lyric  utterances  of  the  Jewish  race.  They  maj'  be  com- 
pared with  the  hymns  and  odes  of  Pindar,  or  the  choruses  of  the  Greek 
tragedy.  In  the  latter,  we  have  the  cold  marble,  wrought  by  the 
hand  of  art  into  the  most  perfect  forms,  and  the  highest  plastic  beauty; 
in  the  former,  the  warm,  palpitating  human  heart,  whence  the  fresh 
rapid  stream  of  life  gushes  freely  forth.  In  these  creations  we  at  once 
clearly  perceive  the  contrast  presented,  and  the  missions  to  be  respect- 
ively fulfilled,  by  these,  the  two  most  important  nations  of  antiquity, 
Hellas  and  Israel.  Both  have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  on  man- 
kind ;  the  one  on  temporal  or  human  things,  the  other  on  things  im- 
perishable, eternal,  on  the  inmost  being  of  man. 

The  Book  of  Job  treats  the  same  question  in  all  its  bearings  more 
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exclusively  and  more  extensively,  viz. : — the  actual  life  of  suffering 
man,  in  his  relation  to  the  Deity.  But  what  is  matter  of  feeling  and 
impulse  only  in  the  Psalms,  is  elevated  in  Job  into  a  matter  of  con- 
sciousness, artistically  elaborated  to  a  definite  proposition.  The  ques- 
tion itself,  in  its  various  solutions,  assumes  a  dramatic  form.  Job  him- 
self opens  the  inquiry — "  "Why  does  God  permit  so  much  evil  to  visit 
man,  in  this,  his  brief  pilgrimage  on  earth  ?"  The  friends  of  Job 
undertake  to  reply  to  this  query,  after  the  old  accepted  manner.  "  God 
is  just ;"  every  affliction  is  punishment  for  transgression.  Job  refutes 
this,  partly  from  general,  and  partly  from  personal  experience.  Then 
every  sufferer  would  be  indicated  to  be  criminal,  every  prosperous 
man  to  be  a  hero  of  virtue.  The  contrary  is  endlessly  manifest, 
since  many  known  sinners  enjoy  immunity  from  suffering,  and  many 
sufferers  are  unconscious  of  guilt,  comparable  with  their  suffer- 
ings in  intensity.  A  higher  solution  must  be  sought,  which  God 
in  fact  Himself  declares,  viz.:  everything  in  nature  has  its  fixed  pur- 
pose assigned  to  it  by  God.  This  purpose  is  achieved  by  the  most  ap- 
propriate means.  By  virtue  of  the  co-operation  and  arrangement  of 
these  several  purposes,  nature  exists.  These  designs  are  proofs  in  them- 
selves of  the  wisdom  of  the  designer.  The  inevitable  deduction,  left 
by  the  artistic  handling  of  the  ai'gument,  for  the  reader  himself  to 
make,  although  prepared  in  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  is  this : 
— an  all  wise  purpose  is  contained  in  the  vicissitudes  and  sorrows  of 
human  life ;  these  last  tend  to  the  continued  endurance  of  the  race  of 
man,  to  the  development  of  the  mental  power  by  the  exercise  of  piety 
and  resignation  :  thus  is  man  led  by  suffering  to  a  higher  goal. 

The  Book  of  Job  presents  a  grand  picture  of  human  life.  As  to 
style,  religious  depth,  and  artistic  perfection,  it  has  been,  and  still 
remains,  unequalled.  What  it  contains  and  sets  forth,  is  yet  as  true, 
as  unchanged,  as  though  this  very  day  it  had  first  been  uttered.  The 
same  lamentations  over  the  innumerable  ills  of  life,  the  same  condem- 
natory judgment  upon  the  fallen,  are  still  heard  from  the  lips  of  selfish 
dogmatists.  But  the  consolatory  inferences  we  draw  at  the  present 
moment  from  this  argument  are  not  more  striking  nor  sublime  than 
those  furnished  by  this  glorious  poem.  With  all  this,  a  spirit  of  hu- 
manity pervades  the  book,  a  deep  sympathy  for  human  sorrow,  a 
knowledge  of  human  weakness,  touches  of  a  morality  the  most  refined, 
and  homage  rendered  to  wisdom ;  all  these  mark  it  as  the  utterance  of 
the  purest  of  human  hearts,  a  pearl  in  the  bright  coronet  formed  of 
the  creations  of  Israel's  genius. 

While  the  Book  of  Job  rises  to  the  loftiest  sphere  of  religious  medi- 
tation, the  Proverbs  descend  to  the  consideration  of  practical  daily 
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life.  The  Proverbe  are,  as  a  whole,  intended  to  demonstrate  the  appli- 
cabih'ty  of  the  law  of  God  to  everyday  life,  and  its  operation  on 
material  existence.  ^'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  b^inning  of  wisdom," 
is  one  of  the  opening  declarations  of  the  book,  and  the  enforcement 
of  this  teaching  its  unwearied  aim.  With  this  fear  we  stumble  not — 
we  keep  far  removed  from  evil — we  fall  into  no  snares — and  we  lengthen 
onr  days.  Unshaken  trnst  in  God,  firm  as  the  rock,  is  onr  shield  and 
our  fortress,  the  surest  weapon  of  defence  in  life.  For  God,  who 
abhorreth  deception,  bat  who  hath  pleasure  in  him  who  walks  in 
innocence,  blesseth  the  upright,  and  permitteth  him  not  to  fall.  True 
it  is,  that  He  leaveth  not  the  righteous  unproved ;  but  him  whom  He 
loveth  the  Lord  chasteneth,  as  a  father  his  child ;  and  He  ordereth  for 
fixed  objects,  in  wisdom  and  mercy,  all  things  aright. 

Wo  would  here  subjoin  the  following  brief  remarks : — Ist.  In  the 
Psalms  and  in  the  Bo<)k  of  Job  we  meet  with  repeated  allusions  to 
nature.  The  Psalms  (especially  the  19th  and  the  lOlth),  place  Nature 
and  llevelation  in  juxtaposition,  and  refer  frequently  to  the  works  of 
God  in  nature  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  Existence.  The  Book  of  Job 
recurs  again  and  again  to  nature,  and  deduces  from  her  operations  the 
solution  of  his  argument.  How  different  is  all  within  the  realms  of 
heathenism.  Considering  nature  as  the  starting-point,  it  evolved, 
from  the  conflict  of  the  various  elements  in  nature,  two  or  more  gods ; 
— ^failing  to  perceive  the  unity  of  nature  herself.  But  the  religious 
idea  went  forth  from  God,  through  Him  recognizes  nature  to  be  one,  a 
uniform  single  work  of  the  Creator,  and  perceives  in  nature,  thus 
understood,  its  own  verification.  2nd.  Since  the  main  theme  of  these 
Writings  is  the  individual  and  his  idiosyncrasy,  they  naturally  revert 
more  frequently  and  more  explicitly  to  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  On  the  whole,  however,  in  them,  as  in  the  books  of  Moses 
and  the  Prophets,  this  doctrine  is  rather  set  forth  as  a  pre-acknowledged, 
pre-accepted  truth,  than  insisted  on  as  the  basis  of  all  religion,  on  which 
the  superstructure  is  to  be  reared,  and  which  should  be  the  aim  and 
end  of  religious  teaching.  Moses  and  the  prophets  were  alike  incom- 
prehensible without  the  pre-conception  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
they  include  it,  in  truth,  in  the  doctrine  of  man's  creation  in  the  image 
of  his  Creator.  But  their  aim  and  scope  is  the  ^here,'  to  mould  and 
form  this  into  an  independent  and  religious  unity.  The  Hagiographa 
are,  in  this  matter,  conceived  wholly  in  the  Mosaic  spirit.  And  these 
two  characteristics  testify  that  these  Writings,  are  but  offshoots  from 
Mosaism  their  great  root,  in  which  are  to  be  found  their  firm  ground- 
work and  significance.  But  they  are,  in  themselves,  the  unfolding  of 
the  Eeligious  Idea  in  the  individual. 
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Here  then  we  have  reached  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Religious  Idea,  and  of  its  depositaries  and  bearers,  the 
Hebrew  people.  That  period  comprehends  two  phases, — the  founding 
of  the  religious  idea  in  Mosaism,  and  its  conquest  over  heathenism  in 
the  midst  of  the  Jewish  race,  by  Prophetism.  In  tliis  victory  it 
suffered,  it  is  true,  the  severance  of  the  idea  and  the  life ;  but  by  that 
severance  it  effected  a  general  diffusion  of  the  religious  idea,  in  its 
destination  for  all  the  human  race;  and  further,  it  prepared  its  devel- 
opment in  the  individual.  From  this  juncture  we  behold  the  religious 
idea  stepping  forth  into  a  larger  arena,  into  the  whole  world  of  man. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Jewish  race  quits  the  narrow  boundaries  of 
Palestine,  to  spread  itself,  in  its  wide  dispersions,  over  the  earth. 
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When  the  son  of  Gamaliel  was  married.  Rabbi  Eliezer,  Joshuah,  and 
Zadig,  were  invited  to  the  marriage-feast.  Gamaliel,  though,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  amongst  the  Israelites,  waited  himself  on 
his  guests,  a;nd,  pouring  out  a  cup  of  wine,  handed  it  to  Eliezer,  who 
politely  refused  it.  Gamaliel  then  handed  it  to  Joshuah.  The  latter 
accepted  it.  "  How  is  this,  friend  Joshuah  ? "  said  Eliezer;  "  shall  we 
sit,  and  permit  so  great  a  man  towait  on  us?" — "  Why  not?  "  replied 
Joshuah  ;  "  a  man  even  greater  than  he  did  so  long  before  him.  Was 
not  our  father  Abraham  a  very  great  man  ? — yet  even  he  waited  upon 
his  guests,  as  it  is  written — And  he  (Abraham)  stood  hy  iketri  whiht 
they  were  eating, — Perhaps  you  may  think  he  did  so,  because  he  knew 
them  to  be  angels  ; — no  such  thing.  He  supposed  them  to  be  Arabian 
travellers,  else  he  would  neither  have  offered  them  water  to  wash  their 
feet,  nor  viands  to  allay  their  hunger.  Why  then  shall  we  prevent  our 
kind  host  from  imitating  so  excellent  an  example?  " — '*  I  know,"  ex- 
claimed Rabbi  Zadig,  "  a  being  still  greater  tlian  Abraham,  who  doth 
the  same."  "  Indeed,"  continued  he,  "  how  long  shall  we  be  engaged 
in  reciting  the  praises  of  created  beings,  and  neglect  the  glory  of  the 
Creator?  Even  He,  blessed  be  his  name,  causes  the  winds  to  blow,  the 
clouds  to  accumulate,  and  the  rain  to  descend  :  He  fertilizes  the  earth, 
and  daily  prepares  a  magnificent  table  for  his  creatures.  Why  then 
shall  we  hinder  our  kind  host,  Gamaliel,  from  following  so  glorious  an 

example  ? " 

T.  Ejdushin  :  Siphri. 


BABETTE. 

BY   PHILIP   Bi^BT. 
CHAPTER  XVII. 

"You  have  found  it,  this  paper?  Ah,  yes,  that  is  it,"  and  the 
Baroness  took  the  package  of  letters  and  commenced  examining  their 
contents,  occasionally  expressing  her  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject she  had  on  her  mind,  interspersing  it  with  extracts  from  the  lettei-s. 
"Five  per  cent,  of  silver  and  one  per  cent,  to  work  it  with — and  an 
increase  of  seven  ;  he  mentioned,  I  think,  eight  thousand  as  possible. 
But  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  carried  away  by  any  exaggerations ; 
— and  instead  of  a  salary — listen  to  me,  Babette,  please  don't  wander 
BO,  and  help  me  with  yoar  ideas — ^instead  of  a  salary  he  asks  some- 
thing which  is  preposterous." 

"  But  who  is  he  ? "  asked  Babette,  rather  listlessly. 

"  He — ^yes,  who  is:  he  ?  That  is  exactly  the  question,  for  somehow 
or  other  he  has  eluded  the  question  of  his  identity  entirely,  and  with 
a  very  peculiar  kind  of  fascination  has  lured  me  off,  I  am  afraid,  into 
all  kinds  of  fantastical  ideas,  about  improvements  to  be  made  on  my 
farm  and  in  my  mine.  Women,  you  know,  Babette,  ought  to  be — or 
should  be  in  fact — dreadfully  suspicious  of  everything.  It's  the  best 
arm  of  protection  Nature  has  given  us.  Suspicious  just  as  much  about 
their  affections  as  about  their  business.  The  trouble  about  our 
natures  is,  that  although  the  barriers  we  may  throw  around  us  are 
decidedly  impregnable  at  first,  we  tire  before  a  long  and  persistent 
assault;  if  we  cannot  be  carried  by  storm,  by  a  coup  de  mam^  we  in- 
variably surrender  body  and  soul,  if  only  iho  iissailant  holds  out  per- 
sistently enough.  But  why  I  should  give  you  this  whole  string  of 
experiences  I  don't  know.  Here  is  the  question  narrowed  down  to  a 
point.  This  gentleman — for  a  gentleman  he  is,  don't  you  think  so  ? — 
wants  to  engage  with  me  as  a  kind  of  overseer,  and  proposes  to  work 
on  shares.  What  have  you  got  to  say  to  that,  mademoiselle,  my 
counsellor-in-chief?  Please  now  don't  plead  want  of  knowledge  or 
any  inability  to  judge  of  the  circumstances,  for" — and  here  the 
Baroness  looked  Babette  steadily  in  the  face — "  if  anybody  knows  any- 
thing about  this  person,  you  do." 

"  But  I  assure  yon,  madam,  my  acquaintance  with  him  has  been  of 
the  most  limited  character,"  replied  Babette,  "  and  as  your  inquiries,. 
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I  suppose,  are  simply  in  regard  to  his  capacity  to  undertake  a  certain 
kind  of  work,  I  can  express  no  opinion." 

'^  Is  that  all  { "  asked  the  Baroness,  impatiently ;  ^^  nothing  more  ? 
Now  suppose  I  approach  the  question  in  a  most  brutal  way.  Do  you 
think  that,  in  a  business  sense,  he  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to  deceive  me, 
and  by  some  plan  or  plot  of  .his  endanger  my  property  or  income?  " 
Babette,  from  a  sitting  position,  rose  instantly  to  her  feet.  Somehow 
she  had  found  her  tongue.  "  No,  no,"  she  exclaimed,  "  he  is  utterly 
incapable  of  such  a  thing.  You  cannot  mean  that,  madam.  Who 
asked  him  here  1  Did  he  come  of  his  own  accord  ?  The  note  you 
wrote  him  induced  his  presence  here.  If  it  is  business  you  wish  me 
to  talk  about,  I  must  have  further  explanations.  What  are  his 
terms  i " 

'"  He  wants  to  work  the  mine  on  my  account — I  to  pay  the  expen- 
ses of  the  alterations  in  the  furnaces  and  so  on,  and  he  claims  as  a  salary 
one-fourth  of  the  additional  net  profits." 

"  That  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  socialist  method  of  working. 
And  how  long  is  the  enterprise  to  continue?  " 

"  Just  according  to  his  option.  He  says  he  may  work  four  months, 
and  then  leave  me  in  the  lurch  after  that ;  then  again  he  puts  in  the 
stipulation  that  he  is  not  to  be  expected  to  commence  the  work  but 
when  he  feels  like  it.  It's  preposterous — don't  you  think  so  ?  and  yet 
he  talks  so  fair  and  smooth — acknowledge  that  he  has  a  peculiar 
magnetism  about  him,  Babette." 

"  I  hardly  know,"  said  Babette,  as  she  rather  demurely  rubbed  her 
bruised  arm. 

"  How  did  he  pull  you  off  your  horse — did  he  do  it  pleasantly  ?  " 
asked  the  Baroness,  with  a  queer  smile. 

"  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Babette.  "  I  think  he  looked  angry,  and 
closed  his  teeth.  But  pray,  madam,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it — 
we  are  talking  about  lead,  and  the  silver  in  it.  That  the  mines  are 
badly  managed  I  never  was  more  certain  of  than  after  a  conversation 
I  had  with  the  Professor  of  Mining  of  the  Imperial  College,  whose  book, 
you  know,  he  sent  you." 

^  I  tried  to  read  it,  and  couldn't.  Just  about  that  time  the  bookseller 
sent  me  in  two  delicious  French  novels — and  I  trust  Science  will  forgive 
me — ^but  I  lost  sight  of  his  hard  old  book  entirely.  Ton  read  it  for  me 
then,  Babette.    Well,  what  did  the  Professor  say  ? " 

'''You  deputed  me,  madam,  tp  show  the  old  gentleman  the  traces 
of  the  old  Bom  an  furnaces  here,  and  we  took  together  a  stroll  that 
way.  The  worthy  gentleman  peered  at  me  over  his  glasses  when  I 
told  him  I  had  read  his  book,  and  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the 
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matter  of  your  ladyship's  mines.  He  declared,  on  looking  at  the  old 
traces  of  work,  that  they  were  not  Soman  but  Grecian,  and  probably 
had  been  executed  by  the  Greeks  four  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.  Something  more  he  said,  and  that  was,  that  he  felt  sure  the 
traces  he  saw  looked  more  like  the  workings  for  silver  than  for  iron  or 
lead,  which  led  him  to  suppose  that  the  lead  from  our  mines  ought  to 
be  especially  rich  in  argentiferous  substances.  When  I  told  him  that 
as  silver  the  mines  yielded  nothing,  he  expressed  great  surprise.  I  am 
then  to  suppose,  that,  as  far  as  your  interests  go,  this  subject  is  worthy 
of  further  consideration.  But  whether  this  gentleman  is  capable  of 
managing  the  business  or  not,  I  cannot  say." 

"  Babette,  I  want  to  ask  you  something.  In  the  books  of  romance 
yon  have  read,  do  the  heroes  ever  take  off  their  shining  clothes,  and  in 
their  shirt  sleeves  really  do  a  good  day's  work?" 

"I  cannot  say,  madam — 1  suppose  they  might." 

"  But  this  person  must  do  that.  I  have  no  idea  of  having  a  stalking 
gentleman  around — pointing  with  his  stick  to  the  workmen,  and 
requesting  them  to  turn  over  that  stone  or  the  other.  You  haven't 
heard  the  whole  of  it.  If  the  mine  under  his  superintendence  succeeds, 
the  profits  of  it  are  to  go  towards  improving  the  farm.  That's  my 
hobby,  the  farm — ^if  only  to  enrage  all  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  have  been  presaging  my  utter  ruin  in  an  agricul- 
tural way  for  the  last  ten  years,  but  who  are  glad  enough  to  learn  by 
stealth  my  principles,  and  abuse  me  behind  my  back  for  introducing,  as 
they  say,  all  kinds  of  new-fangled  notions." 

"  But  are  you  not  going  rather  fast,  madam  ?  and,  if  not  a  liberty, 
will  you  allow  me  to  recall  to  you  La  Fontaine's  fable  of  the  milkmaid 
and  all  she  was  going  to  do  with  the  price  of  her  can  of  milk  ? "  inter- 
posed Babette  with  a  smile. 

"  Ah,  there  comes  in  your  good  sense  again,  Babette,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  you.  What  should  he,  though,  according  to  the  Professor,  find  a 
mine  of  silver  here  ?  Bless  you,  girl,  there  has  been  a  tradition  of  that 
character  floating  about  here,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  before  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  Why,  they  do  say,"^and  here  the  Baroness  shud- 
dered, "  that  under  the  turret,  in  ages  long  gone  by,  was  the  opening 
to  that  very  silver  mine,  and  that  its  entrance  is  defended  by  evil  spir- 
its. Great  God !  there  it  was  my  poor  boy  was  sacrificed.  I  rarely 
talk  about  such  legends — I  despise  them."  There  was  here  a  pause  of 
a  few  moments,  for  down  the  Baroness'  cheeks  tears  were  streaming. 
Babette  threw  her  arms  around  her  mistress'  neck  and  kissed  her. 
Presently  the  sad  reminiscences  of  her  loss  were  dissipated,  and,  turning 
to  Babette,  she  said — 
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"  It  isn't  lucre  which  urges  me  on.  God  knows  I  have  enough,  and 
more  than  enough  for  my  rank  and  station,  and  yet  there  are  higher 
functions  which  it  behooves  me  to  fill.  I  suppose  with  a  woman  it  is 
called  impertinent  presumption,  with  a  man  proper  ambition.  If  so,  I 
am  full  of  this  presumption.  Yes,  I  take  pride  in  it.  Find  me,  in  this 
section  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  dominion,  any  domain  as  w^ell  tilled, 
as  well  managed  as  mine,  with  as  industrious  and  as  happy  a  tenan- 
try. That's  my  work,  Babette,  and  partly  yours.  Well,  then,  improve- 
ments must  go  on.  Ton  can't  help  my  carrying  just  a  little  the  spirit 
of  romanticism  anto  my  business.  If  we  find  the  silver,  the  farms  will 
improve ;  instead  of  feeding  some  few  thousands  by  my  hands  we  will 
give  bread  to  tens  of  thousands.  We  will  made  two  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  has  grown  before,  and  whoever  does  that  deserves  the 
praises  of  all  mankind.  Then,  with  the  profits  of  all  that,  in  time  must 
come  a  factory  to  spin  the  wool  from  my  sheep — and  then  a  wharf  on 
the  Danube — and — don't  smile,  Babette — for  I  never  was  more  serious 
— when  Melanie  is  married,  and  I  am  an  old  grandmother,  my  grand- 
children will  manage  a  line  of  steamboats  which  are  to  ply  on  that 
river  between  the  town  I  build  up  and  the  sea,  and  a  railroad  or  so, 
which  is  to  connect  with  my  boats.  Babette,  hand  me  my  smelling- 
bottle.  So,  then,  you  decide  that  we  may  employ  this  young  man — ^no 
matter  how  preposterous  may  be  his  terms  ? " 

"Excuse  me,  my  dear  lady — I  have  said  no  such  thing,"  replied 
Babette  hastily. 

"  Well,  not  exactly  in  those  terms — only  you  have  had  nothing  to  say 
against  him.  If  you  had  had  any  strong  objections  you  would  have 
brought  them  forward  in  dreadful  prominence.  Now  it  strikes  me  yon 
were  exceedingly  warm  in  his  defence.  He  is  a  Jew,  Babette,  did  you 
know  that?" 

"  I  did,"  said  Babette. 

*'You  need  not  blush  so.  Told  you  so  in  confidence,  and  pray 
when?" 

"  Not  at  all ;  the  first  time  I  met  him  he  told  me  of  his  race." 

"  Then  there  was  a  certain  sympathy  existing  between  you.  That  is 
the  reason,"  added  the  Baroness,  a  trifle  maliciously,  "  why  you  are  in 
favor  of  my  engaging  him." 

The  tears  stood  in  Babette's  eyes  as  she  said,  "  This  is  unkind  of  you, 
madam." 

"  What  a  cruel,  straight-laced  creature  you  are,  Babette,  and  how 
bitterly  you  make  me — the  best  [friend  you  have  in  the  world,  who 
loves  you  best — ^yes,  next  to  Melanie — God  help  me,  sometimes  quite 
as  much  as  I  do  Melanie — suffer  for  the  least  liberty  taken  with  you. 
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There,  I  pardon  yoar  sensitiveness,  and  here  is  my  royal  hand  to  kiss. 
I  meant  nothing,  stupid  girl.  There,  in  token  of  my  thorough  forgive- 
ness, I  shall  take  your  advice,  and  will  request  you  to  go  to  the 
gallery,  where,  if  the  gentleman  is  sound  asleep,  you  may  wake  him 
and  announce  to  him  that  we  accept  his  terms,  and  that  we  submit  to 
his  demands.  I  have  a  great  mind  to  make  you  conclude  the  entire 
bargain  with  him,  even  to  the  details  of  food  and  lodging — how  many 
candles  he  is  to  be  allowed  a  week — with  stipulations  as  to  the  quantity 
of  wine  or  beer ;  only  1  am  afraid  you  would  be  careless  of  my  in- 
terests.    What  are  you  waiting  for  ? " 

Babette  was  lingering  at  the  door,  evidently  not  anxious  to  speed 
on  her  mission,  when  the  Baroness  in  a  tone  of  hauteur  resumed — "  And 
all  my  card-castle  which  is  likely  to  tumble  to  the  ground  ?  Madame 
la  Baronne — Directress  of  the  Grand  Imperial  Line  of  steamboats — 
connecting  the  interior  of  His  Majesty's  Dominions  with  the  ocean — 
and  Mademoiselle  Babette,  Treasurer,  etc.,  etc.  Quick,  away  with  you, 
or  our  mining  and  farming  treasure  will  escape.  Go,  bring  him 
straight  to  us." 

Babette  went,  but  not  rapidly.  There  was  a  shorter  approach  to 
the  picture  gallery  through  the  drawing-room,  the  apartment  in  which 
the  pictures  where  hung  being  beyond  the  music-room.  Babette 
lingered  a  while  in  the  drawing-room,  took  a  flower  from  a  vase,  and 
plucked  its  leaves  one  by  one.  Then  she  went  still  more  slowly  to  the 
music-room — opened  very  noiselessly  the  piano.  She  gazed  at  the  instru- 
ment a  moment,  then  looked  at  the  black  and  blue  spots  on  her  arm, 
hesitated  a  moment  or  so,  and  then  struck  one  or  two  chords  very  soft- 
ly, then  paused  as  if  in  a  reverie,  and  then  went  on  playing  quietly 
as  if  in  a  subdued  manner,  looking  from  time  to  time  to  see  whether 
the  heavy  folds  of  curtains  which  were  before  the  door  were  properly 
closed.  Then  there  was  an  expression  of  pain  on  her  face,  as  if  her 
arm  hurt  her.  Presently  she  ceased,  withdrew  the  portiere^  opened 
the  door,  and  uttered  a  half  exclamation,  as  the  person  she  was  in 
quest  of  stood  beside  her. 

"  A  thousand  pardons,"  he  said,  "  for  thus  startling  you.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  I  was  the  most  unfortunate,  the  most  awkard  creature  in  the 
world — always  getting  people  and  things  into  a  fearful  embarrassing 
condition.  Hei*e  have  I  been  sedulously  examining  the  pictures — 
and  very  fine  ones  they  mostly  are — trying  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
of  yours  exposed  to  view." 

"Nonsense,    sir — anything  of  mine  here  would  be  out  of  place. 

They  hang  them  in  their  proper  place — ^in  the  hall  with  the  hats 

canes,  and  umbrellas." 
Vol.  II.— 24 
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"But  yet,"  continued  the  gentleman, "I  thought  here  in  this 
corner  was  a  little  picture  which  might  be  yours.  That  brought  me 
near  the  door.  The  picture — a  charming  bit  of  genre  work — ^there 
it  is — ^was  by  some  one  else.  So  I  sat  down  and  commenced  to 
think  and  muse.  It  was  so  comfortable,  and  the  chair  was  bo 
easy,  that — ^pardon  me — ^kind  of  wondering  how  on  earth  I  found 
myself  here,  and  why  the  Baroness  had  sent  for  me,  and  why 
I  had  made  a  proffer  of  my  services — all  came  before  me  in  such  a 
confused  way  that  I  thought  it  was  a  dream.  I  must  confess  that  I 
gave  way  to  a  physical  weakness,  and  dozed — when  I  half  awakened 
by  some  one  just  softly,  very  softly  playing  something  from  Schu- 
mann— a  disconnected  bar  here  and  there — and  whilst  I  was  trying  to 
connect  the  harmony — ^for  the  performer  was  touching  the  keys  in  a  most 
provoking  way — why,  just  then  the  door  opened.  That's  my  apology 
for  startling  you,  and  a  very  honest  but  lame  one  it  is,  I  assure  you. 
Who  was  playing  ?    Could  they  play  again  %    Were  you  playing  ?  " 

"  I  have  been  sent,  sir,  "  said  Babette,  not  heeding  his  question,  "  to 
request  your  presence.  The  Baroness,  I  think,  has  decided  to  engage 
your  services." 

"Dear  me,"  replied  the  gentleman,  in  apparently  quite  an  in- 
different manner,  "  and  is  this.  Mademoiselle  Babette,  the  manner  you 
assume  in  imparting  this  most  important  fact  to  me?  You  ought  to 
have  broken  it  to  me  much  more  gradually.  We  wait  her  ladyship's 
behest.  But,  Mademoiselle  Babette,  was  it  not  .Schumann  you  were 
playing  ?  and,  as  I  am  certain  of  it,  will  you  not  kindly  play  it  for  me 
again  ?    But  how  stupid  I  am.    I  had  forgotten  your  bruised  arm," 

"  It  seems  to  me,  sir,  you  receive  the  announcement  of  her  ladyship's 
will,  the  engagement  of  your  services,  in  a  singularly  indifferent  man- 
ner," said  Babette  in  a  tone  of  resentment.  "  Such  things  are  quite 
serious,  I  assure  you — at  least  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  them  so." 

"  So  they  are,"  replied  the  gentleman ;  "  but  I  show  my  philosophy 
by  being  neither  depressed  nor  elated,  though  I  must  confess  I  am  on 
the  whole  delighted.  I  trust  you  had  a  kind  word  to  say  for  me,  since 
the  Baroness  said  you  were  to  consult  with  her  about  it.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Mademoiselle,  I  hardly  enjoyed  the  pictures  at  all,  knowing 
all  the  time  that  my  possible  future  might  be  under  discussion  whilst 
I  was  pacing  this  gallery."  Whether  he  was  laughing  at  her  or  not 
Babette  could  hardly  tell.  "  But,"  he  continued,  "  of  this  you  may  rest 
assured :  since  I  am  engaged,  on  my  honor,  her  ladyship  can  never 
have  a  more  faithful  workman.     I  intend  to  do  my  whole  duty." 

There  was  a  more  pleasant  expression  now  visible  on  Babette's 
face. 


Si 
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"  Now,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  this  matter  being  nearly  concluded,  I 
return  to  Schumann — will  you  play  for  me,  providing  your  arm  feels 
better,  and  it  don't  hurt  you  ?  " 

"  I  would  rather  not — that  is  to  say,  just  now.  The  Baroness  awaits 
us.  I  had  no  idea  you  could  hear  the  piano  through  the  curtain  and 
the  door.  To  have  recognized  what  I  was  playing,  must  presage  some 
familiarity  with  the  air." 

"  Will  you  play  it  for  me? "  said  her  companion  in  a  very  determined 
way,  "  when  I  tell  you  it  was  the  .last  thing  my  sister  played  for  me, 
before  I  left  home  ? " 

"  She  was  seventeen,  you  said ! "  asked  Babette. 

"  Who  told  you  so  ?  "^ 

"  You  told  me  so  yourself." 

"  Did  I  ?    Well,  will  you  play  for  me  ? " 

"Willingly — ^but  just  for  a  moment — that  one  romance  of  his,  it's 
but  fifteen  bars,  not  more." 

"  Do  you  play  it  when  your  spirit  is  uneasy  and  wants  rest  ? " 

"  Who  told  you  that,"  asked  Babette.  "  Nonsense.  I  am  the  least 
romantic  person  in  the  world,"  and  saying  this,  with  a  slight  frown,  she 
opened  the  door,  and  went  to  the  piano  and  played  for  him. 

"  You  will  play  it  for  me  but  once  more,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  and 
this  time  we  will  put  the  cover  down  on  the  sounding|board — I  like  it 
better  so."    The  music  was  repeated. 

Without  any  other  comment  than  to  say,  "  You  play  it  with  more 
feeling  than  my  sister,  probably  because  you  have  had  more  experience 
— ^I  don't  mean  exactly  of  a  musical  character — ^but  the  world's  ex- 
perience." The  music  ceased  before  the  proper  conclusion  of  the 
piece — and  Babette  closed  the  piano  with  a  bang,  saying  her  arm 
hurt  her,  and  adding  quite  sharply,  "  What  do  you  know  about  my 
experiences  ? " 

"  Nothing— only  I  have  indulged,  I  suppose,  in  an  impertinent  sur- 
mise." 

"  You  will  please  go  with  me  now — ^I  have  been  away  too  long  from 
the  Baroness.  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  have  been  trained  into  a  kind 
of  passive  obedience  to  her  ladyship's  orders,  and  have  not  assumed  on 
my  own  part  to  advance  your  interests  in  the  least.  I  was  simply  in- 
structed to  inform  you  of  her  orders."  This  wasjsaid  rather  spitefully, 
with  a  little  shade  of  haughtiness. 

Jast  then  Babette  opened  the  door  and  showed  the  gentleman  in, 
standing  outside  herself.  The  Baroness  was  [writing,  and  so  busily, 
that  she  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  his  coming  in.  She  glanced  at 
him  for  a  moment,  and  went  on  writing  again  for  ftiUy  fiv0  miiip 
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mtes,  then  rang  the  bell  for  a  servant,  who,  on  entering,  was  given 
a  letter,  with  instructions  to  ride  to  the  neighboring  town  to  post  it. 

"  Ah  !"  at  last  she  said,  "  here  you  are.  This  is  your  first  lesson  of 
servitude,  to  wait  fully  five  minutes  doing  nothing,  until  I  am  ready. 
That  is  the  commencement  of  my  breaking  you  in.  I  intend  to  be  a 
cruel  task-master  or  mistress.  Yon  shall  see.  Mademoiselle  Babette 
has  informed  you  that  monstrous  as  are  your  demands —  " 

"Excuse  me,  madam,"  interrupted  the  gentleman,  "nothing  is  con- 
cluded yet." 

"  Please  keep  quiet — I  did  not  mean  monstrous — ^rather  preposter- 
ous." 

"  If  either  word  implies  the  least  reproach —  "  again  said  the  gentle- 
man. 

"  Nonsense,  my  friend,"  said  the  Baroness.  "  I  don't  mean  it  in 
the  money  sense — quite  to  the  contrary.  You  see  the  old  smelting- 
works  were  quite  worn  out,  and  I  would  have  had  to  build  one 
shortly,  so  that  I  should  have  been  forced  to  spend  money  on  it,  any- 
how. You  can't  imagine  how  terribly  shrewd  I  am.  The  preposter- 
ous part  about  it  is,  that  I  should  take  a  person  who  sells  horses 
to  manage  my  mines,  and  that  person  one  even  whose  name  I  don't 
know." 

"  I  am  ready  to  give  it  to  you  now.  How  it  has  happened  that 
it  has  been  withheld  from  you  before  I  can't  imagine." 

"  Now  to  show  you  how  little  I  care  about  knowing  it,  if  it  wasn't 
for  the  fact  that  you  would  be  forced  to  give  it  when  you  sign  your 
agreement  with  me,  you  might  if  you  liked  call  yourself  ^  the  man  in 
the  moon,"  said  the  Baroness,  carried  away  by  a  particular  whim. 
"  All  I  know  is  that  I  think  you  are  a  gentleman — and  honest,  I  trust. 
The  affair  is  fixed.  The  letter  I  sent  away  just  now  is  a  point-blank 
refusal  to  sell  my  ore  at  the  mine  to  a  large  smelter  in  the  next  district* 
I  have  been  suspecting  all  along,  from  the  price  he  offered  me,  that  there 
was  something  more  in  it  than  I  was  aware  of.  So  you  see,  having 
burnt  my  ships,  you  must  not  leave  me  to  perish.  Come  in,  Babette. 
Write  a  letter  to  my  lawyer,  giving  him  the  points  of  the  agreement 
to  be  made  between  this  person  and  myself,  and  instruct  them  to 
draw  the  paper  very  tight — as  tight  as  possible.  By  the  way,"  added 
the  Baroness,  as  Babette  took  ink  and  paper  and  commenced  writing^ 
"how  did  you  like  my  pictures?  Herr  Von  V.'s  picture  of  my  turret 
is  considered  very  fine.  Any  improvements  you  would  like  to  suggest 
either  in  the  way  of  pictures  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  galleiy  i  If 
so,  pray  suggest  them,"  This  was  said  rather  mockingly.  "  Well,  I  am 
glad  something  satisfies  you.     Look  you — seriously,  if  we  fail  in  thia 
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raining  matter,  it  won't  be  the  money  wasted  which  will  disturb  me, 
though  I  hate  to  waste  money — but  it  will  be  the  fact  that  I  shall  be 
held  up  as  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  country.  This  is  a  bold 
venture  on  my  part.  It  would  never  have  done  for  me  to  have  been  a 
Queen  or  an  Empress — I  should  certainly  have  had  beheaded  with 
tortures  every  bungler  in  my  dominions,"  and  indeed  just  then  the 
Baroness  did  have  a  very  severe,  implacable,  and  cruel  expression 
of  countenance.  But,  woman  of  impulses  and  peculiar  freaks,  she 
asked  in  a  moment  afterwards,  "Who  was  playing  the  piano?" 

"  I  was,"  said  Babette,  writing  on. 

"I  thought  your  hand  or  arm  was  hurt  so  that  you  couldn't 
play." 

*'  It  got  better." 

"  Ah ! "  said  the  Baroness  in  a  peculiar  tone  of  voice. 

"  Now,  sir,  if  to-morrow  will  suit  you,  the  agreement  will  be  ready. 
We  will  for  the  present  drop  all  considerations  of  employer  and 
employ^,  but  when  in  my  service  it  will  necessarily  suggest  itself  to 
you  how  a  certain  discrimination  as  to  our  positions  will  be  requisite. 
We  keep  country  hours  here,  and  dinner  will  be  ready  in  a  short  time. 
You  will  dine  with  us.  I  shall  excuse  your  riding  costume  for  to  day. 
Babette  and  I  have  some  work  to  do  before  dinner.  A  cigar  on  the 
lawn  is  admissible. — ^Max,"  this  she  said  to  a  servant,  who  came  at. her 
summons,  "  show  this  gentleman  one  of  the  guests'  rooms,  and  call 
him  in  time  for  dinner,"  and  with  a  very  regal  air  she  dismissed  him. 

(To  be  oontintwd.) 


EABBINICAL  APHORISMS. 


Levity  banishes  respect. 

To  choose  good  is  to  avoid  evil. 

An  ignominious  victory  is  a  defeat. 

Revenge  produces  sorrow,  pardon  gladness. 

Reflection  insures  safety,  precipitancy  regret. 

To  repine  at  the  events  of  life  is  to  rebel  against  God. 

Truth  establishes  all  things,  falsehood  overthrows  them. 

The  wise  find  tranquillity  in  discovering  the  truth,  the  ignorant  in 
folly. 

Who  may  be  termed  most  prosperous  in  his  dealings?  He  who 
barters  the  perishable  for  the  everlasting. 


THE  UNINSPIRED  LITERATURE  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

BY   HTHAN   HUBWITZ. 
(Oonclnded  from  tho  April  No.) 

The  Talmudists  are  accused  of  esteeming  their  own  works  more 
than  the  Bible,  and  of  recommending  the  Mislmah  and  Tahnnd  in 
preference  to  it.  Their  traducers  endeavor  to  support  this  truly  absurd 
charge  by  two  passages  from  the  Talmud.  One  (according  to  their 
representatfon)  runs  thus : — "  They  who  study  the  Bfble  do  what  is 
deemed  neither  virtue  nor  vice.  They  who  studj'  the  Mishnah  per- 
form something  of  a  virtue,  and  on  that  account  receive  a  reward. 
Bat  they  who  study  the  Gemara  perform  what  may  be  esteemed  the 
greatest  virtue."  (Talmud  Baba  Meziah.)  The  other  runs  thus : — 
'^  The  Bible  is  like  water,  the  Mishnah  like  wine,  and  the  Talmud  like 
spiced  wine,"  etc.,  etc.     (Treatise  Sophrim.) 

From  these  passages  it  is  inferred  that  the  Talmudists  preferred  their 
own  works  to  the  Scriptures.  But  really  I  cannot  see  how  such  an  in- 
ference can  fairly  be  drawn  from  them.  For  what  regards  the  first 
quotation,  the  first  part  thereof  is  evidently  mistranslated.  The  origi- 
nal doth  not  say, — "  that  those  who  study  the  Bible  do  what  is  deemed 
neither  virtue  nor  vice,^^  but  mo  la'^Ki  mxa  K-^pna  D-^poun  *'  Those  who 
study  the  Scripture  do  what  is  deemed  a  virtite  and  no  virtue^^^  that  is 
to  say,  the  knowledge  of  Scripture  is  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
every  Israelite,  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  its  study  have  no  right 
to  arrogate  any  particular  merit  to  themselves,  since  they  are  only  do- 
ing their  duty.  "  Those  who  study  the  Mishnah  (not  indeed  to  the 
exclusion  of  Scripture,  as  those  writers  would  have  us  believe,  but  in 
addition  to  it),  do  what  is  meritorious,  for  which  they  may  expect  a  re- 
ward." Because  a  knowledge  of  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
individual,  but  for  those  who  are  designed  to  instruct  their  brethren  : 
because,  also,  it  cannot  be  acquired  without  great  industry  and  applica- 
tion. And  a  knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  in  addition  to  the  preceding, 
is  still  more  laudable,  for  the  same  reasons.  The  second  quotation 
inculcates  the  same  sentiments.  The  holy  writings  are  compared  to 
water: — water  being  indispensably  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
every  individual ;  so  are  the  Scriptui^es.  The  Mishnah  is  compared  to 
wine, — ^wine  being  very  acceptable,  but  surely  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Still  less  necessary  is  spiced  wine,  to  which  the  Talmud  is  compared  : 
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tliough  happy  is  he  who  possesses  all  three  in  abundance.  That  these 
were  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Talmndists,  is  evident  from  what  they 
have  asserted  in  words  which  can  bear  no  misconstruction.  "  At  five 
years  of  age,  says  the  Mishnah,  let  the  child  begin  to  study  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  let  him  continue  so  to  do  till  the  age  of  ten,  when  he  may  begin  to 
study  the  Mishnah  ;  at  the  age  of  fifteen  let  him  begin  the  Oeina/raP  * 

It  is  true  that  this  judicious  system  of  instruction  was  entirely  per- 
verted in  succeeding  ages,  particularly  in  the  last  five  centuries ;  and 
that  especially  in  those  countries  where  the  unfortunate  sons  of  l6ra,el 
were  most  despised  and  most  oppressed.  Instead  of  confining  the  first 
five  yeare  of  the  time  allotted  for  education  to  the  study  of  Scripture, 
and  deferring  the  study  of  the  Gemara  or  Talmud  to  the  age  of  fifteen, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  abridge  the  first  period,  and  to  extend  and 
anticipate  the  second.  The  Bible  was  not  indeed  entirely  excluded  ; 
but  it  was  taught  in  so  unedifying  a  manner,  that  the  instructed  deri- 
ved but  few  of  those  many  and  great  benefits  which  it  is  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  impart.  Grammar,  history,  and  many  other  useful  branches 
of  learning  were  not  only  neglected,  but  despised:  and  children  at 
the  tender  age  of  seven  or  eight  had  no  sooner  passed  through  the 
Pentateuch,  or  some  of  its  parts  only,  when  they  were  put  to  the  diffi- 
cult study  of  the  Talmud ;  and  this  without  reference  either  to  their  ca- 
pacities or  future  prospects.  In  this  pursuit  they  consumed  their  valu- 
able days,  and  even  nights.  In  short,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  injudicious 
guides  of  Israel's  unhappy  children  intended  to  transform  the  whole 
nation  into  Rabbis : — Rabbis,  not  like  those  of  ancient  days,  or  even 
like  some  of  more  modern  date,  such  as  Aben-Ezra,  Maimonides,  Abar- 
banel,  etc.,  etc.— who,  in  addition  to  most  extensive  biblical  and  rabbin- 
ical knowledge,  were  well  versed  in  the  sciences,  and  in  all  the  learn- 
ing of  the  respective  ages  in  which  they  lived — but  like  those  of  an 
inferior  cast,  whose  chief  and  often  only  merit  consists  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Talmud  and  its  appendages.  These  good  men  never  re- 
flected that  an  entire  nation  of  Rabbis  Avould  be  just  as  useful  as  an 
entire  nation  of  shoemakera  or  lawyers. 

That  in  those  gloomy  times  a  knowledge  of  the  Talmud  was  consider- 
ed, if  not  more,  at  least  equally  necessary  as  that  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
longer  time  was  spent  and  more  pains  bestowed  on  the  former  than  on 
the  latter,t  are  facts  as  lamentable  as  they  are  true.     Equally  true,  and 


*  T.  Aboth,  ohap.  v. 

f  Aware  of  the  evils  resnltmg  from  a  system  so  absurd,  the  celebrated  Mendeissohn, 
and  his  learned  friend  Hartog  We»dy  (aathor  of  the  Masaidy  etc.,  etc.),  employed  their 
great  talents  to  counteract  and  remedy  them.     To  effect  this,  and  to  wean  his  brethren 


^ 
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DO  less  lamentable,  is  it  that  there  are  still  many  fanatics  amongst 
Israel  who  entertain  similar  notions ;  and  who  would,  most  willingly, 
replunge  their  brethren  into  the  gulf  of  superstition  and  ignorance, 
into  which  accumulated  misery,  oppression,  seclusion,  and  misrule  had 
thrown  them,  and  from  which  the  people  in  general  are  happily  fast 
emerging.  These  misguided  men  still  consider  the  absurd  mode  of 
education  before  described,  as  the  best  of  all  systems ;  strongly  recom- 
mend its  readoption,  and  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  all  those  in- 
structors of  youth  who  have  sense  enough  to  deviate  from  it.  All  this 
is,  alas !  but  too  true.  But  these  faults  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  jus- 
tice, be  ascribed  to  the  Talmudists.  They,  as  we  have  before  shown, 
recommended  the  Scriptures  as  the  primary  object  and  as  the  basis  of 
all  studies ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  their  writings  proves  that  they  held 
the  Sacred  Kecords  in  the  highest  possible  veneration. 

Indeed,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  highly  probable 
that  this  very  reverence  gave  rise  to  that  fondness  of  anatomizing  the 
sacred  text,  with  a  view  of  discovering  its  hidden  meaning,  by  which 
they  were  often  betrayed  into  those  fanciful  interpretations,  and 
whimsical  conjectures,  with  which  they  have,  not  unjustly,  been 
charged. 

These  ancient  interpreters  of  the  Bible  were  persuaded,  and  firmly 
believed,  that  it  contained,  besides  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning, 
mysterious  and  concealed  truths  :  they  thought  that  in  a  book  so  holy, 
and  coming  from  the  Fountain  of  all  wisdom,  there  cannot  possibly  be 
either  a  redundant  word,  or  even  a  superfluous  letter,  or  a  grammat- 
ical anomaly ;  and  consequently,  whenever  such  do  appear,  they  must 
have  been  designedly  introduced  with  a  view  of  indicating  some  un- 
known truth.  Further,  as  a  book  of  instruction,  evidently  intended 
not  only  to  correct  the  heart,  but  to  enlighten  the  mind,  they  supposed 
it  to  contain  everything  that  can  be  included  in  the  term  knowledge  / 
and  hence  they  endeavored  to  ingraft  their  philosophical  opinions  on 


fiom  the  oormpt  jaigon  thej  had  adopted  in  the  days  of  tribulation,  the  former  pnb- 
liflhed  hiB  excellent  German  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Psalms  ;  and  the  latter 
wrote  aereral  tracts,  in  which  he  condemned  the  modes  of  instruction  then  in  vogue, 
and  recommended  a  more  judicious  qrstem.  Many  were  the  obstacles  with  which  these 
eminent  men  had  to  contend.  The  nation  was  not  suffloientlj  enlightened  to  appreciate 
the  transcendent  merit  of  their  benefactors.  The  bigots  of  those  days  were  all  up  in 
arms  against  these  two  great  instructors  of  Israel,  and  repaid  their  important  servioes  by 
oonsidering  and  treating  them  as  heretics !  Nevertheless,  truth  gradually  made  its  way, 
and  triumphed  at  last.  It  is  to  the  labors  of  these  two  pious  philosophers,  aided  by 
the  laudable  exertions  of  several  learned  Jews  and  noble-minded  Christians,  that  the 
Israelites  of  Germany  and  HoUand  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rapid  advancement  in 
literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  by  which  they  begin  to  distinguish  themselves. 
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the  text.  Further  still,  they  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  inspired 
writers  must  have  had  a  reason  for  the  choice  of  particular  words, 
their  position  in  sentences,  and  even  for  the  consecution  of  chaptera 
between  which  there  is  apparently  .no  connection.  All  this  they  en- 
deavored to  discover ;  and  they  succeeded,  or  failed,  according  to  the 
measure  of  their  respective  capacities ;  or  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  truths  of  which  they  were  in  search.  Now  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, as  has  already  been  observed,  that  in  this  pursuit  they  often 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  just  criticism,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
many  of  their  inferences  and  interpretations  are  highly  ingenious,  and 
that  most  of  them  have  a  moral  tendency.  A  few  examples  will  make 
this  clear ;  and  give  the  general  reader  an  idea  of  these  Researches  or 
Inquiries^  as  they  are  caUed. 

1.  The  holy  Law,  or  Pentateuch,  begins  with  the  letter  a  heUi. 
Why  ?  Because,  says  the  son  of  Kafra^  this  letter  as  a  numeral  rep- 
resents the  number  tujOy  and  the  divine  writer  wished  to  indicate  that 
there  are  two  worlds ;  *  one,  the  material,  in  which  we  move  and  exist, 
the  creation  of  which  be  was  about  to  describe ;  the  other,  the  world 
of  bliss,  which  we  may  enjoy  hereafter. 

2.  Because  also,  says  another  Babbi,  the  figure  of  this  letter  a  repre- 
sents a  «pace  enclosed  on  three  sides,  namely  the  anterior,  upper,  and 
lower  parts :  one  side  only  is  left  open — ^intimating  that  such  a  frail 
creature  as  man  must  not,  dare  not,  search  into  what  existed  antecedent 
the  creation,  nor  into  what  is  above  or  beneath  him  :  f  all  this  is  en- 
dosed  and  interdicted ;  but  there  is  still  a  wide  open  space  left  for  his 
searching  mind,  namely  from  the  creation  onward ;  in  as  far  as  God 
has  chosen  to  reveal  it  in  his  holy  word,  or  has  laid  it  open  to  our  view 
in  the  great  and  wonderful  book  of  nature. 

3.  The  final  letters  (says  one  of  the  Talmndists)  of  the  first  three 
words  of  the  Law  are  «  a  n  composing  the  word  eraeth  (the  Hebrew 
word  for  truth\  to  indicate  that  the  only  object  of  the  holy  book  is 
tnUh.  This  the  divine  Psalmist  has  distinctly  expressed  by  saying, 
"  The  beginning  of  thy  word  is  Teuth."  J  (Psalm  cxix.  160.) 

4.  They  remarked  that  the  letters  composing  this  word  are  taken 
from  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  the  alphabetical  series ;  be- 
cause, say  they,  truth  ought  to  be  the  hegimtvngy  middle^  and  end  of 
all  onr  thoughts  and  actions,  and  the  object  of  all  our  pursuits. 

5.  They  called  Truth  the  seal,  of  God,  §  because  he  has  impressed  it 
on  all  his  works — all  of  which  proclaim  his  power,  intelligence,  and 
goodness. 

*  Mediaah  Babbah.  f  Talmnd  JenunJem.   T.  Ghagigah. 

X  Medxash  Babbah.  §  T.  Shabbaih. 
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6.  From  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  would  appear  that  the 
heavens  and  earth  were  made  on  distinct  days ;  *  but  from  the  4th  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  it  appears  that  they  were  made  on  the  same  day. 
Is  this  a  contradiction  ?  No,  said  the  Hebrew  Philosophers :  f  Heaven 
and  earth,  and  everything  they  contain,  were  created  at  once  by  the 
Divine  will ;  but  their  development  took  place  at  different  periods. 
To  familiarize  this  transcendent  truth  to  our  minds,  they  compared  the 
divine  fiat  to  the  act  of  one  who  throws  a  handful  of  seeds  of  various 
kinds  into  the  ground.  The  act  of  sowing  is  instantaneous,  and  one  ; 
but  the  growth  and  the  development  of  the  plants  are  successive. 

7.  Gen.  i.  9,  yekavu  hamayim^  "  Let  the  waters  be  gathered  togeth- 
er." The  Hebrew  verb  corresponding  with  the  English  words,  "  let 
them  he  gathered  togetJier'^'*  is  '^yekavu^  As  there  are  many  Hebrew 
words  expressive  of  the  same  action,  why  then  did  the  inspired  writer 
choose  the  term  "  yekavu  ?  " — Because,  says  Rabbi  Aha^  he  wished  to 
indicate,  "  that  God  gave  them  {the  waters)  a  measure  ; "  X  that  is  to  say, 
the  primitive  kav,  from  which  the  verb  is  derived,  signifies  a  straight 
or  levelling  line,  and  the  inspired  writer  wished  to  intimate  that  the 
Creator  impressed  the  waters  with  that  peculiar  property  of  always 
keeping  their  level ;  and  he  therefore  chose  a  word  including  the  idea 
of  gathering  together  and  making  level. 

8.  In  the  20th  and  21st  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  asserted 
that  the  birds  were  produced  from  the  waters ;  yet,  in  the  19th  verse 
of  the  second  chapter,  it  is  said  that  they  were  produced  from  the 
ground,  or  earth :  how  is  this  to  be  reconciled  ? — "  Because,"  says  a 
Rabbi,  *'  this  apparent  contradiction  is  to  teach  us  that  birds  were 
formed  from  a  matter  partaking  both  of  the  properties  of  water  and 
of  earth,  namely  \^p^^  the  mud  or  slime."  §  Or  rather,  that  the  Al- 
mighty had  given  the  feathered  race  a  different  organization,  suitable 
to  the  element  in  which  they  were  designed  to  move. 

9.  ''  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man,"  etc.  (Gen.  ii.  7.)  The  Hebrew 
word  corresponding  with  and  he  formed^  is  "^x*^!,  written  in  every  in- 
stance where  it  occurs  with  a  single  •*  yody  but  in  this  verse  only  it  is 
written,  contrary  to  orthographical  rule,  with  two  '^'^  yods,  thus  nx'^^'i. 
What  is  the  reason  ?  ^^  Because  it  alludes,  says  Rabbi  Jose,  to  two 
formations ;  one  that  of  Adam^ihQ  other  of  jfci;^."  "  Because,  says 
Rabbi  Huna,  it  alludes  to  the  twofold  nature  of  man,  the  spiritual 
and  the  material." 

10.  Gen.  ii.  19.  "  It  is  not  good  that  man  slwvld  be  alone,  I  will 
make  him  "nasa  -nTs  a  help  meet  for  him?'*    But  the  word  I'lasa,  rendered 

*  See  Gen.  i.  6—10.  f  Medzash  Babbah. 

\  Medrash  Babbah.  §  T.  Oholm. 
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in  the  translation  "/br  Kvra^^  moans  literally,  as  opposed  to  him^  or 
against  him.  Now  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  can  that  which 
was  intended  as  a  hdp^  be  against  us  ?  * — Answer — The  first  word  al- 
ludes to  a  good  and  virtuous  woman,  who,  according  to  the  divine  in- 
tention, is  a  crown  and  glory  to  her  husband — a  source  of  life  and  do- 
mestic blessings.  But  the  second  word  alludes  to  a  bad  and  wicked 
woman,  who,  instead  of  being  a  help  meetj  acts  in  continual  opposition 
to  her  husband's  will,  deprives  him  of  domestic  enjoyment,  and  often 
proves  a  curse  to  him.  Be  therefore  careful,  young  man  on  whom 
thou  dost  fix  thy  affections  ;  lay  not  too  great  a  stress  on  beauty  nor 
on  riches ;  but  let  piety  and  virtue  be  the  chief  ornaments  of  her  whom 
thou  choosest  as  the  partner  of  thy  life. 

11.  Gen.ii.  23.  ^^  She  sludl  he  caUed  Isha,  woman^  because  she  was 
taken  out  of  ish,  man.^^  The  latter  word  is  the  Hebrew  name  for  hus- 
hand  J  the  former  for  vdf'e.  Both  words  are  composed  of  the  letters  o,  «, 
and  the  variation  consists  in  the  latter  having  a  '^,  interposed  between 
the  K  and  o  (thus,  ©"^i^),  and  the  former  having  n  for  its  final  letter.  The 
letters  n'l  form  the  word  Yah,  one  of  the  sacred  names  of  God.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  we  abstract  n  from  ri©»,  or  "^  from  o^»,  there  remain 
only  the  letters  wx'  which,  as  a  word  (esh),  signifies  ^re.  From  these 
circumstances  the  Talmudists  have  drawn  the  following  moral  infer- 
ence : — 

Marriage  is  a  divine  institution,  intended  for  the  most  moral  and 
most  beneficent  of  purposes.  As  long,  therefore,  as  the  conjugal  alli- 
ance is  attended  by  mutual  love,  mutual  fidelity,  and  a  joint  endeavor  of 
the  two  individuals  to  discharge  the  sacred  obligation  of  protecting  and 
rearing  their  ofispring — of  educating  them  on  moral  and  religious  prin- 
ciples— setting  them  the  best  example  by  the  strictest  decency  and 
chastity  of  manners,  and  by  living  in  peace  and  harmony — so  long  will 
they  merit  the  distinguishing  names  of  w^k  (wA),  husband  /  nox  {ishah)y 
wife.  The  sacred  name  of  God,  n*^  (Yah),  will  remain  with  them,  and 
his  blessings  will  attend  them.  But  when  the  union  originates  in  un- 
chaste or  impure  desires,  or  in  other  base  motives,  it  will  soon  be  dis- 
turbed by  strife  and  contention  :  the  parental  duties  will  be  neglected ; 
God  will  withdraw  his  sacred  name,  and  there  will  remain  nothing  but 
»j^,  Sshy  ©t*,  esh,  fire^  fire  ;\ — or  two  unhallowed  flames,  which  will 
soon  consume  and  destroy  the  unworthy  pair. 

12.  Gen.  iv.  7.  "  If  thou  doest  weUj  shalt  thou  not  he  accepted  t  amd 
if  thou  doest  not  well^  sin  lieth  at  the  door?'*  The  Hebrew  word  na<on, 
corresponding  with  the  English  word  «m,  is  feminine,  and  ought,  ac- 

*  T.  Jebamoth.— Pirke  Babbi  Eliezer. 

f  Talmud.  T.  Sota.    Pirke  Rabbi  EUezer.    Medzash  Babba. 
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cording  to  grammatical  constrnction,  to  have  the  corresponding  verb  in 
the  Baine  gender ;  thns  nxai :  bat  in  the  sacred  text  the  verb  ia  in  the 
maeciiline,  yz''.  Howshatl  we  acconnt  for  this  grammatical  anomaly  t 
Did  the  inspired  writer  not  know  the  grammatical  conBtruction  of  his 
own  language  ?  This  idea  ia  too  absurd  to  be  entertained  even  for  a 
moment.  But  the  sacred  penman  intended,  b;  this  very  anomaly,  to  in- 
timate a  most  important  truth  ;  namely,  that  the  human  heart  is  not 
easentially  vicions.  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  time  and  repeated  at- 
tacks to  corrupt  it ;  and  that  "  Sin,  in  making  its  firet  approacliCB,  ap- 
pears as  unassumitig,  as  modest,  and  as  fascinating,  as  a  weak  and  inno- 
CBTit  female  ;  but  admit  it  once  over  the  threshold  of  your  door,  and  it 
will  Boon  be  Ibund  as  vigorous,  as  daring,  and  as  presumptuous  as  a 
male."  * 

On  this  waa  the  saying  of  Eabbi  Akiba  founded,  "  That  the  evil 
thought,  or  the  encitement  to  sin,  appears  at  first  as  the  nneubstantial 
threads  of  a  spider's  web ;  but  is  Boon  found  as  strong  as  a  ship's 
cable,  "t 

To  this  also  the  Prophet  Isaiah  alluded  when  he  said,  "  Woe  lie  unto 
them  who  draw  iniqnity  upon  themselves  with  almost  imperceptible 
cords,  and  soon  find  tlieir  sins  as  thick  as  the  ropes  of  a  wagon." 

13.  "  And  thou  shaU  grope  at  noon-day,  as  the  blind  gr&pes  in  the 
dark,"  (Dent,  xxviii,  29.)  The  word  nissa,  in  the  darkness,  appears 
redundant.  This  Babbi  Jose  remarked,  and  said  (to  use  his  own 
■words) — "  All  my  days  did  I  feel  pain  at  not  being  able  to  explain  thia 
Terse.  For  what  diflbrenco  can  it  be  to  the  blind  man,  whether  he 
walketh  in  the  light,  or  in  the  dark  %  "  And  yet  the  sacred  penman 
would  not  have  put  down  a  word  unnecassarily.  What  then  does  it 
mean  3  This  the  Rabbi  did  not  know — and  it  gave  him  pain — "  Till 
one  night,"  continues  the  sage,  "  as  I  was  walking  in  the  road,  I  met 
a  blind  man  with  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand.  'Son,  said  I,  why  dost 
thou  carry  that  torch?  Thou  canst  not  see  its  light!' — 'Friend,  re- 
plied the  unfortunate  man,  true  it  is,  I  cannot  see  it,  but  others  can  :— 
as  long  as  I  carry  this  lighted  torch  in  my  hand,  the  eons  of  men  see 
me,  taite  compassion  of  me,  apprise  me  of  dangei-,  and  save  me  from 
pitfalls,  from  tliorns  and  briers.  "  J  The  Rabbi  waa  then  satisfied  that 
the  apparently  snpcriluous  word  was  meant  to  depict  the  greatness  of 
the  calamities  that  were  to  befall  the  Jewish  nation.  Its  unfortunate 
members  were  not  only  to  grope  about  like  the  blind — but  like  the 
blind  in  the  darkness ! — without  a  ray  of  light  to  exhibit  their  distress, 
i  pitying  eye  to  take  compassion  of  them  ! 

BerMhitb  Eftbbali.  f  ^^^  t  1'-  Hegilah. 
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And  O,  thon  nnfortnnate  daughter  of  Jndah  I  How  truly,  alas !  has 
this  malediction,  denounced  against  thee  above  three  thousand  years  ago, 
been  verified  during  thy  eighteen  hundred  years  of  sad  pilgrimage  1 
How  truly  is  it  still  verifying  in  many  countries  !  The  light  of  knowl- 
edge shines  with  resplendent  lustre,  but  it  shines  not  for  thee ! — Loud,, 
and  sweetly  too,  does  humanity  plead  the  cause  of  wretchedness ;  but 
it  pleads  not  for  thee.  The  benign  eye  of  Benevolence  darts  its  vivify- 
ing looks  everywhere,  but  it  regards  not  thee.  Thou  alone — thou  once 
great  amongst  nations — thou  art  still  derided,  despised,  and  neglected  I 
For  thee  eloquence  is  dumb — compassion  deaf — and  pity  blind.  But 
despair  not,  Israel !  The  same  awful  voice  that  denounced  the  male- 
diction, did  also  promise  thee  happier  days.  It  rests  with  thee — with 
thee  alone.  "  Return  unto  me,  and  I  will  return  unto  you,  says  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."    (Mai.  iii.) 

14.  But  to  proceed : — '^  Then  shall  the  dust  return  to  the  earth  as  it 
was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gwveiV^  (Eccles.  xii.  7.) 
The  words,  wh4)  ga/ve  U^  appear  redundant.  For  know  we  not  that  it 
is  God  who  gave  us  the  soul  ?  But,  say  the  wise  men,  these  words* 
teach  us  to  remember  that  God  gave  us  the  soul  in  a  state  of  innocence 
and  purity ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  our  duty  to  return  her  unto  him  in 
the  same  state  as  he  gave  her  unto  us — pure  and  undefiled.  And  they 
illustrated  this  by  the  following  parable  : — "  A  certain  king  distributed 
amongst  his  servants  various  costly  garments:  Now  some  of  those 
servants  were  wise,  and  some  were  foolish.  And  those  that  were  wise 
said  to  themselves,  The  king  may  call  again  for  tlie  garments  ;  let  us,, 
therefore,  take  care  they  do  not  get  soiled.  But  the  fools  took  no 
manner  of  care  of  theirs,  and  did  all  sorts  of  work  in  them,  so  that  they 
became  full  of  spots  and  grease.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  king  ealled 
for  the  garments.  The  wise  servants  brought  theirs  clean  and  neat ;. 
but  the  foolish  servants  brought  theirs  in  a  sad  state,  ragged  and  un- 
clean. The  king  was  pleased  with  the  first,  but  angry  with  the  last. 
And  he  said.  Let  the  clean  garments  be  placed  in  the  treasury,  and  let 
their  keepera  depart  in  peace.  As  for  the  unclean  garments,  they 
must  be  washed  and  purified,  and  their  foolish  keepers  must  be  cast  in 
prison." 

Thus,  concerning  the  bodies  of  the  righteous,  it  is  said — '^  He  shall 
enter  into  peace ;  they  shall  rest  on  their  beds."  (Isa.  Ivii.  21.)  And 
of  their  souls  it  is  said — "  And  the  soul  of  my  Lord  shall  be  bound  in 
the  bundle  of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God^  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  29.)  But 
concerning  the  bodies  of  the  wicked  it  is  said — "There  is  no  peace,, 
says  God,  to  the  wicked."    (Isa.  Ivii.  21.)    And  of  their  souls  it  is  said 
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— "  And  the  soul  of  thine  enemies,  them  shall  he  sling  out,  as  out  of 
the  middle  of  a  sling."  * 

In  a  similar  manner  did  Babbi  Jochonan  explain  the  following  verse: 
"  Let  thy  garments  be  always  white,  and  let  the  oil  of  thy  head  never 
lack."  (Eccles.  ix.  8.)  The  meaning  of  which  is— Keep  thy  soul  always 
in  a  state  of  purity,  like  a  white  spotless  garment,  and  anoint  her 
with  the  oil  of  righteousness  :  for  thou  knowest  not  the  day  when  she 
may  be  called  before  her  heavenly  Father.  And  he  added  the  following 
parable  by  way  of  illustration  : — "  A  certain  king  once  invited  all  his 
servants  to  a  feast,  but  did  not  specify  the  precise  time.  And  some  of 
these  servants  were  wise,  and  some  were  foolish.  Now  the  wise  ser- 
vants said  to  themselves,  It  is  true  here  is  no  immediate  sign  of  a  feast, 
but  notliing  can  be  wanting  in  the  house  of  a  king.  The  feast  may  be 
got  ready  in  a  moment,  and  we  may  be  called.  They  therefore  went 
and  washed,  and  anointed  themselves ;  and  when  they  had  put  on  their 
best  garments,  they  waited  before  the  door  of  the  king's  palace.  But 
the  foolish  servants  said,  Is  there  ever  a  feast  without  preparation  ? 
But  here  are  no  cooks,  no  cloth  laid,  no  tables  spread — come,  let  us  go 
about  our  usual  work.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  wash  and  to  change 
our  gannents  when  the  preparation  for  the  feast  begins.  And  they 
each  went  to  his  usual  labor — the  whitewasher  to  his  lime,  the  potter 
to  his  clay,  and  the  blacksmith  to  his  coals.  All  on  a  sudden  the  he- 
rald proclaimed  that  the  feast  was  ready,  and  that  the  guests  must  come 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  wise  servants  appeared  before  the 
king  clean  and  neat,  but  the  foolish  servants  appeared  in  their  common 
garments,  covered  with  mire  and  dirt.  And  the  king  was  rejoiced  to 
see  the  first,  and  was  angry  with  the  latter.  And  he  said.  Ye  that  have 
prepared  yourselves  for  the  feast,  sit  down  and  enjoy  it :  but  ye  fools 
who  have  neglected  my  invitation,  stand  oflT,  and  look  on."t — Now  by 
the  king  is  meant  the  King  of  kings,  the  Almighty — blessed  be  his  name. 
The  wise  servants  are  the  good  and  virtuous :  the  foolish  servants  are 
the  wicked  and  ungodly.  By  the  garments  is  meant  our  thoughts  and 
actions  ;  and  by.  the  feast^  future  everlasting  bliss.  To  this  feast  we 
are  all  invited — all  may  enjoy  it,  provided  they  appear  as  they  ought. 
And  since  the  hour  of  call  is  uncertain,  it  behooves  us  to  be  always  pre- 
pared ;  that  our  soul  may  appear  before  our  Heavenly  King  pure  and 
spotless  as  a  white  garment,  and  adorned  with  the  never-fading  flowers 
of  truth  and  righteousness. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  these  Inquiries  or  Researches — ^such  their 
moral  tendency.     And  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Talmud- 

*  T.  Shabbath.  f  T.  Shabbath.    Medraah  Koheloth. 
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ical  inferences  are  not  all  of  equal  interest  with  these — (and  indeed 
the  Talmndists  themselves  have  attached  no  such  vast  importance  to 
them*) — ^yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  motives  of  their  respective 
authors  were  truly  laudable.  The  charge,  therefore,  of  their  having 
drawn  unwarrantable  inferences  from  the  sacred  text  is,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  greatly  exaggerated. 

But  the  Talmudists,  it  is  said,  "  believed  in  the  existence  of  de- 
mons,^' &c.,  &c.  And  suppose  they  did  ?  Less  than  three  centuries 
ago,  who  did  not  ?  The  sagest  and  most  learned  of  Europe  would 
have  reprobated  the  denial  as  a  presumptuous  innovation.  And  must 
they  therefore  have  been  fools  and  idiots  ? 

It  is  well  known  that  th^  existence  of  demons  was  not  only  the 
popular  belief,  but  was  entertained  by  the  wisest  men  of  antiquity, 
Plato  himself  not  excepted.  That  the  Jews  should  have  adopted  the 
same  eiTor  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at.  Now,  as  we  neither  de- 
spise the  learning  of  Aristotle,  though,  in  common  with  other  philoso- 
phers, he  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies  were  all  animated,  living 
beings; — ^nor  the  wisdom  of  Socrates  and  Plato,  though  they  believed 
in  the  existence  of  demons,  I  do  not  see  why  the  Talmudists  alone 
should  be  derided  and  despised  for  having  adopted  and  asserted  simi- 
lar opinions. 

As  for  the  two  stories  before  cited,  I  Ihink  they  have  been  most  un- 
fortunately chosen.  For  what  regards  the  first,  about  the  Ericltanter 
and  the  Calf^  I  do  not  see  how  such  an  inference  as  the  Rabbi's  belief 
in  the  interference  of  the  devil  can  reasonably  be  deduced  from  it. 
This  infernal  personage  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  original.f 
His  sable  majesty  was  purposely  introduced  by  the  objectors,  to  give 
greater  effect  to  their  unreasonable  charge.  All  that  we  can  justly  in- 
fer from  the  original  is  this : — That  the  son  of  Chananya,  having  ob- 
served the  wonderful  feat  of  the  conjurer,  told  it  to  his  father ;  and 
that  the  father,  like  a  sensible  man,  jocosely  told  him,  '^  Hadst 
thou  eaten  of  that  calf,  thou  mightest  have  believed  it ;  but  since  thou 
didst  not,  rest  assured  it  was  only  a  semblance  before  thy  eyes  " — an 
optical  illusion. 


*  That  the  Talmndists  have  attached  no  snoh  vast  importanoe  to  this  speoies  of  stady, 
is  evident  from  their  haying  made  it  a  general  role  * '  That  the  text  does  not  depart  from 
its  simple  and  obvions  meaning."  And  from  their  aaping,  '*  We  must  not  lean  or  de- 
pend npon  mere  inference.** 

t  Not  a  word  appears  here  of  either  the  devil  or  his  fraternity.  But  the  deriders  of 
the  Talmud,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  the  original,  made  their  quotation  from  a 
work  entitled  NiahancUhCha^m^  written  by  the  learned  Mftnassah  Ben  Israel ;  and  were 
misled. 
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The  second  story,*  however,  betrays  such  gross  ignorance  in  the 
translators,  and  the  allegory  is  in  itself  so  beautiful,  that  I  cannot  for- 
bear to  give  its  proper  interpretation.  Bat  before  I  do  this,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  premise  the  following  particulars : — That  the  Kabbis 
often  designate  the  vices,  passions,  and  evil  propensities  by  the  name 
of  devils  :  that  the  word  LUith  (from  Lcyela^  night)  denotes  darhneaSy 
ignorance: — that  naamah  (from  noa/m)  mesniQ pleasure : — that  Igereth 
(from  Jur^  to  be  in  an  unsettled  state,  to  wander)  alludes  to  the  wander- 
ing of  the  fancy  or  imagination  : — that  machdath  (from  chalah  to 
be  sick,  diseased)  denotes  wedhnesa  of  mind  or  body  : — that  nishpah 
(from  noshaf)  signifies  twilight.  And  now  let  us  read  over  the  cited 
story. 

"  The  devils  (vices)  owe  their  origin  to  four  mothers  (sources)  ;  name- 
ly to  LUith  (ignorance),  Naarna  (pleasure),  Igereth  (the  imagination, 
or  the  wanderings  of  ihefa/ncy^  which  seldom  present  things  in  a  true 
light),  and,  lastly,  Machdath "  (weakness  of  body  or  mind).  They 
are  accompanied  by  hosts  of  impure  spirits  {desires).  "  They  each 
rule  one  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  year,"  i.  e.,  the  four  principal  periods 
of  life :  Thus,  Ignoram,ce  governs  childhood — Pleasure  governs  youth — 
Imagination  and  the  speculative  wanderings  of  the  fancy  govern  man- 
hood— and  weakness  of  mind  governs  advanced  age.  '*  They  all  as- 
semble near  the  mount  NishpdK'*  {twilight)^  alluding  to  those  unhappy 
beings,  who,  just  awakening  from  the  torpor  into  which  superstition 
had  thrown  them,  and  with  glimmerings  of  light,  barely  sufficient  to 
make  their  own  darkness  visible,  fain  would  enter  into  the  arcana  of 
nature,  and  engage  in  speculations  above  their  reach.  Such  unseason- 
able and  inadequate  efforts  generally  commence  in  scepticism,  and 
end  in  infidelity ;  that  great  reservoir  of  vice  and  sensuality.  "  They 
rule  from  the  setting  of  the  sun  (i.  e.  reason  a^nd  intellectual  light)  till 
after  midnight "  (the  re-appearance  of  knowledge).  And  the  allego- 
rist  adds,  that,  formidable  as  these  bands  appear,  yet  Solomon  (wisdom) 
governs  them  all,  and  uses  them  according  to  his  pleasure.  For  it  is 
the  wise  man,  and  he  only,  that  knows  how  properly  to  direct  and 
guide  those  passions  and  desires  which  nature,  for  the  wisest  of  pur- 
poses, has  implanted  in  our  breasts. 

Now  though  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  exalt  the  learning  of  the 
Babbis  (and  indeed  they  need  it  not),  yet  I  may  be  allowed  to  say^ 
that  had  this  beautiful  allegory  appeared  in  the  writings  of  the  Hea- 


*  £y6zi  this  stoij  Ib  not  At  aU  to  be  f otmd  in  the  Tahnud.  The  Objectors  have  taken 
it  from  Babbi  Beohajai^i  oomment  on  the  Pentateach ;  and,  as  nsoal,  their  hasty  seal  to 
condemn  has  deprived  them  of  that  judgment  which  a  ciitic^onght  to  possess. 
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thens,  it  would  have  been  fondly  admired.  Bat  because  it  is  found  in 
the  works  of  tbeJ^Rabbis,  it  is  perverted  and  distorted^  and  brought  as 
a  proof  of  their  belief  in  witchcraft  and  devils.  But  so  it  is ;  for  all 
our  boast  of  being  enlightened,  we  are  still  governed  by  names.  When 
Plato  says — ^'  that  the  main  object  of  human  pursuits  ought  to  be  a 
resembling  Ood  as  much  as  possible ;  and  to  resemble  God  is  to  imi- 
tate His  justice,  his  holiness,  and  wisdom  "  * — we  justly  regard  it  as  a 
divine  trath ;  but  when  the  Talmud  expresses  the  same  sentiments, 
only  in  different  words,  f  it  is  passed  over  with  silent  contempt. 

When  JEsopj  in  answer  to  the  question  put  to  him  by  ChilOy  What 
God  was  doing  ?  said,  '^  That  he  was  depressing  the  proud,  and  ex- 
alting the  humble," — the  reply  is  considered  as  most  admirable.:]:  But 
when  a  poor  Babbi  says  the  same  thing,  only  differently  expressed, 
then  it  is  treated  with  ridicule. 

Enough,  I  think,  has  been  said  to  show  the  injustice  with  which 
the  Talmudists  have  been  treated  by  many  modem  writers.  But 
what  may  be  considered  as  most  blamable  in  them  is,  that  they  have 
totally  passed  over  the  moral  part  of  the  Talmud  ;  and  those  instructive 
parables  and  tales,  which,  independent  of  the  entertainment  they  offer, 
are  so  many  miniature  paintings  of  the  habits,  manners,  and  modes 
of  thinking  of  an  ancient  people  at  a  remote  period  of  antiquity. 
However,  as  the  object  of  this  Essay  is  not  to  arraign  others,  but  to 
defend  the  uninspired  writings  against  unjust  attacks,  and  to  give  the 
reader  a  general  idea  of  their  contents,  I  most  willingly  drop  this  sub- 
ject. 

To  conclude  :  I  lament  with  SchelUng  (in  the  words  of  my  esteemed 
Friend),  ''  that  the  learned  should  have  turned  their  backs  on  the  He- 

*  Plato*s  T?i6aMu»:  the  same  sentiment  wiU  be  found  in  his  iMond  AkibiadM  and. 
in  his  Laws, 

t  '*  It  is  written  in  Scriptaxe/*  says  the  Talmud,  *'  Ye  shaU  walk  after  the  Lotd  your 
God,  and  cleave  unto  him. '^  How  is  this  possible  ?  Is  it  not  said  that  the  Lord  is  like 
a  consuming  fiie  1  But  the  meaning  is,  that  it  is  our  dutj  to  Imitiate  our  Creator  aa 
much  as  possible.  He  is  meroiful ;  so  ought  we  to  be.  He  is  holy ;  so  ought  we  to  be; 
He  olothes  the  naked ;  so  ought'^we  to  do.  He  feeds  the  hungry ;  so  ought  we  to  feed 
the  hungry,  &o. — Treatise  Beta.     See  also  ICaimonides*  Ganones  Ethioi. 

%  Bayle,  in  his  Dictionary,  admired  this  answer  of  Esop,  and  thought  it  wonderful. 
But  the  same  sentiments  are  to  be  found  in  the  JMriuA,  though  expressed  in  difFerent 
words ;  ancl  conveyed,  as  was  usual  with  the  Jewish  writers  of  andent  days,  in  the 
form  of  a  stoxy.  It  runs  thus : — ^A  matron  onoe  asked  Babbi  Joee,  **  In  howmany  daya 
did  God  create  the  world  ?  ** — *'  In  six  d^ys,**  replied  the  Babbi,  *'  as  it  is  written,  '  In 
six  days  God  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth, '^ — *'  But,'^  continued  she,  *'  what  is  he  do- 
ing now  f  "-7**  O,^'  replied  the  Babbi,  **he  makes  ladders,  on  which  he  causes  the  poor 
to  ascend  and  the  rich  to  descend :  ^^  or,  in  other  words,  he  exalts  the  lowly,  and  de- 
the  haughty. 
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brew  Bonrces;  and  that,  whilst  they  hope  to  find  the  key  of  ancien 
doctrine  in  the  obscure,  insolvable  riddles  of  Egyptian  hieroglyhics 
whilst  nothing  is  heard  but  the  language  and  wisdom  of  India ;  thi 
writings  and  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  are  consigned  to  neglect,  with 
out  examination."  *     Still  more  do  I  lament  to  observe  this  genen 
apathy  amongst  my  own  brethren.     True  it  is,  that  Uie  short  peri 
generally  allotted  for  the  education  of  Jewish  youth — a  period  hard! 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  an  ample  knowledge  of  the  Hebre 
Scriptures — must  exclude  the  Talmud  from  forming  a  branch  of  earl 
instruction,  were  it  even  advisable.     But  admitting  this,  I  really  d 
not  see  why  persons  of  riper  years,  blessed  with  competence  and  taj 
lents,  should  entirely  neglect  it ;  unless  they  choose  blindly  to  follow 
the  dictates  of  men,  and  imagine  that  the  essence  of  religion  consists 
in  the  mere  observance  of  a  few  rites  and  ceremonies. 

Nor  is  this  attainment  so  difficult  as  is  generally  supposed.  A 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  will  enable  any  person,  with  tU 
assistance  of  a  commentator,  to  understand  the  Talmud.  Butwhoevd 
peruses  that  ancient  work,  must  bear  in  mind  tliat  it  contains  the  r^ 
ligious  and  philosophical  opinions  of  thousands  of  learned  and  highly 
gifted  men,  who  lived  during  the  long  extent  of  nearly  a  thousand 
years,  in  different  countries,  various  situations,  and  under  the  moal 
rariegated  circumstances ;  and  that  above  a  thousand  years  have  elapsd 
since  those  opinions  were  collected.  The  piety  of  its  authors  ii 
unquestionable.  Its  morality,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  isolated  op] 
nions,  is  excellent.  To  believe  that  its  multifarious  contents  are  al| 
dictates  of  unerring  wisdom,  is  as  extravagant  as  to  suppose  that  all  il 
contains  is  founded  in  error.  Like  all  other  productions  of  unaide^ 
humanity,  it  is  not  free  from,  mistakes  and  prejudices,  to  remind 
that  the  writers  were  f&Uible  men,  and  that  unqualified  admiratio 
must  be  reserved  for  the  works  of  divine  inspiration,  which  weoug 
to  study,  the  better  to  adore  and  obey  the  all-perfect  Authoh  B 
while  I  should  be  among  the  first  to  protest  against  any  confusion  o 
the  Talmudic  Rills  with  the  ever-fiowing  Stream  of  Holy  Writ,  I  d^ 
not  hesitate  to  avow  my  doubts,  whether  there  exists  any  uninspirei 
work  of  equal  antiquity,  that  cont  »ns  more  interesting,  more  various 
And  valuable  information  than  that  of  the  still  existing  remains  of  th< 
ancient  Hebrew  Sages.  . 

•  Se«  The  Friend,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  vol.,  ii 
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GEMS  OF  THOUGHT. 

Gbeat  objects  form  gi-eat  minds. — Emmons. 

Have  no  friend  who  is  morally  inferior  to  yonrself. — Canfucitts, 

Most  men  give  advice  by  the  bucket,  but  take  it  by  the  grain. — 
W.  R.  Alger. 

Affectation  hides  three  times  as  many  virtues  as  charity  does  sins. — : 
Horace  Mann. 

To  a  being  so  nobly  endowed  as  man,  God  himself  can  give  nothing 
better  than  opportunity. — Cdia  Burleigh. 

Hurry  and  cunnit)g  are  the  two  apprentices  of  dispatch  and  skill ; 
but  neither  of  them  ever  learn  their  master's  trade. — Colton. 

A  just  and  reasonable  modesty  does  not  only  recommend  eloquence, 
but  sets  off  every  great  talent  which  a  man  can  be  possessed  of« — 
Addieon. 

If  we  would  go  beyond  «our  nature  we  must  be  content  to  rush  into 
darkness ;  but  within  that  nature,  consciousness  is  sure  and  certain. — 
Eoffit. 

It  is  very  often  more  necessary  to  conceal  contempt  than  resentment, 
the  former  being  never  forgiven,  but  the  latter  sometimes  forgot. — 
Chesterfield. 

A  brave  man  thinks  no  one  his  superior  who  does  him  an  injury  ; 
for  he  has  it  then  in  his  power  to  make  himself  superior  to  the  other  by 
forgiving  it. — Pope. 

Education  is  a  better  safeguard  of  liberty  than  a  standing  army.  If 
we  retrench  the  wages  of  the  schoolmaster,  we  must  raise  those  of  the 
recruiting  sergeant. — Edward  Everett. 

Of  all  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  pride  is  the  strongest  which  truly  is 
more  than  ordinary  error,  being  the  boast  and  bravery  of  error. — 
Edwa/rd  Irving. 

Nothing  that  is  truly  great  can  ever  be  altogether  borrowed ;  and 
he  is  commonly  the  wisest,  and  he  is  always  the  happiest,  who  receives 
simply  and  without  envious  quL.don  whatever  good  is  offered  him, 
with  thanks  to  its  immediate  giver. — Ruakin.  \ 

There  is  no  difference  between  knowledge  and  temperance ;  for  he 
who  knows  what  is  good  and  embraces  it,  who  knows  what  is  bad  and 
avoids  it,  is  learned  and  temperate.  But  they  who  know  very  well 
what  ought  to  be  done,  aud  yet  do  quite  otherwise,  are  ignorant  and 
atnpid. — Socrates.  , 


SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  FACTS. 

The  United  States  Senate  passed  unanimously,  let  it  be  said  to 
their  credit,  a  bill  appropriating  $50,000  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an 
observation  to  be  taken  in  1874  of  the  transit  of  Venus. 

Philologists  have  been  prone  to  consider  the  Semitic  as  a  parent 
or  original  language.  Late  discussions  on  this  subject  seem  to  show 
that  it  was^a  secondary  language,  derived  possibly  from  the  old  Egyp- 
tian. 

New  York  has  its  iconoclasts.     How  otherwise  can  we  judge  of  the  ^ 

ruthless  acts  of  some  of  our  Park  Commissioners  who  had  destroyed  the 
skeleton  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  extinct  American 
animals,  notably  the  bones  of  a  Hadrosaurus,  which  was  thirty-nine 
feet  long?    They  thought  it  cumbered  the  Park. 

The  rapidity  of  the  movement  of  meteoric  stones  is  calculated  to 
be  about  12^  miles  per  second,  though  some  have  been  observed  to 
which  the  enormous  speed  of  40  miles  per  second  has  been  given.  Of 
course,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  heat  generated  by  the  moving 
of  the  stone,  in  its  resistance  to  the  air,  is  lost  during  its  trajectory, 
but  sufficient  is  left  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  fusion  and  detonation  •  ^ 
when  it  reaches  the  earth. 

Yery  recent  archaeological  researches  show  the  existence  of  a  po- 
tentate in  early  Assyria,  called  Sargina.  The  date  of  his  reign  is 
uncertain,  though  placed  somewhere  about  2,000  years  before  the 
destruction  of  the  temple.  An  account  of  his  birth  and  infancy,  pre- 
served on  a  tablet  in  the  British  Museum,  offers  a  great  similarity 
to  that  of  the  infancy  of  Moses,  as  related  in  Exodus.     At  least  the  ^i 

account  of  his  mother  is  very  much  like  the  history  of  her  devotion. 
As  ascribed  on  the  tablet  it  is  as  follows: — ^^In  a  secret  place  she  ^ 
brought  me  forth.  She  placed  me  in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  with 
bitumen  she  closed  up  the  door.  She  threw  me  into  the  river,  which 
did  not  enter  the  ark."  The  inscription  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
long  one,  but  only  a  small  portion  of  the  beginning  has  been  saved. 

Whether  thej  great  Humboldt  made  any  mistakes  in  his  Cosmos  or 
not,  only  time  will  determine.  An  English  scientist,  however,  a  Mr. 
,  Moore,  has  been  taking  the  great  philosopher  to  task.  There  is  a  certain 
question  grappled  by  this  master  mind,  treating  of  the  centres  of  gravities 
of  the  various  continents.  According  to  Humboldt  the  North  Amer- 
ican continent  is  1,132  feet  as  a  mean  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Mr.  Moore  denies  this,  and  other  facts  of  a  similar  character.  The  main 

• 

question,  however,  in  all  this  is  in  regard  to  the  degradation  of  the 
various  continents  by  the  wash  of  the  sea.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  informs 
us,  based  on  the  figures  given  by  Humboldt,  and  copied  by  Herschel, 
that  those  living  in  the  United  States,  in  a  space  of  time,  say  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  years,  will  all  be  washed  away  by  the  rising 
surges,  and  Mr.  Moore,  taking  a  less  cheerful  view  of  it,  advances  the 
deluge  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years.    Ajpres  nioi  le  deluge. 

The  aid  photography  has  given  to  science  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  solar  records  now  kept  on  unceasingly  in  all  observations  are  due 
to  photography.  The  absolute  track  of  the  stars  over  the  heavens  has 
been  lately  photographed  by  Professor  Kutherford.  The  New  Era.  in 
its  last  number  spoke  of  microscopic  photographs.  Whole  batches  of 
letters,  whole  sheets  of  newspapers  were  reduced  by  means  of  the 
photograph  to  within  the  most  insignificant  limits,  and  produced  upon 
K  transparent  pellicle,  a  dozen  of  which  could  be  attached  to  a  pigeon. 
The  latest  beautiful,  use  of  photography  is  that  employed  by  Dr. 
Ozanam,  to  determine  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  By  means  of 
delicate  instruments,  the  perturbations  of  the  heart  are  legibly  recorded 
on  paper,  and  the  result  has  been  a  novel  discovery.  The  photograph 
showed  that  at  one  single  bound  the  blood  leaped  from  the  heart,  but 
that  in  crossing  through  the  veins,  at  the  end  of  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
triple  and  even  quadruple  pulsations  were  visible. 

What  is  entitled  mimicry  is  occupying  great  attention  of  late.  It  is 
that  peculiar  faculty  with  which  Nature  endows  son^e  of  its  creatures, 
which  enables  them,  either  as  insects,  birds,  or  animals,  to  so  closely 
resemble  their  surroundings  as  thereby  to  escape  observation  and 
consequently  destruction.  There  are  butterflies,  it  is  well  known,  so 
exactly  similar  to  the  leaves  of  certain  plants  on  which  they  nestle,  as 
to  become  indistinguishable.  Even  in  such  a  large  brute  as  the  tiger, 
the  peculiar  color  of  the  coat  and  its  markings  assimilate  to  the  jungle  in 
which  he  lurks.  Snakes  resemble  very  nearly  the  dry  grass  and  leaves 
in  which  they  live.  But  what  has  not  been  as  well  determined  is  the 
absolute  power  some  creatures  have  of  producing  such  mimicry,  ap- 
parently at  will.  The  mother's  sense  of  sight  seems  to  inform  her  of  the 
critical  position  her  offspring  may  be  in,  and  she  does  her  utmost  to  pre- 
serve them.  Mr.  Leslie  showed  this  lately  in  London  by  experiment- 
ing with  the  caterpillars  of  the  Pontia  Bapse,  which  when  enclosed 
some  in  black,  some  in  white  boxes,  produced  chrysalises  respectively 

modified  to  suit  the  color  of  the  box.  Mr.  Robert  Holland,  an  English 
savant,  also  showed  how  certain  moths,  when  forming  their  cocoons  on 

white  paper  made  them  white,  and  on  soiled  paper  brown. 
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In  the  last  nnmber  of  the  Nbw  Era  we  threw  ont  some  snggestions 
regarding  the  possible  connectioii  between  the  earthqnakes  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  ernptive  condition  of  volcanoes,  and  onr  ideas  have  been 
fully  conlirmed.  On  March  26th  commenced  the  earthquake  at  Inde- 
pendence, Inyo  county,  California ;  on  the  3d  of  April,  Antioch  was 
almost  destroyed,  nor  did  the  vibrations  cease  here,  for  we  learn  that 
on  the  14th  of  April,  at  Accra  on  the  gold  coast,  an  earthqnake 
occurred  cansing  considerable  damage.  As  unwonted  atmospheric 
distnrbances  have  often  been  connected  with  volcanic  phenomena,  it 
may  not  be  ont  of  place  to  mention  the  fearful  hnrricane  which 
wrecked  every  vessel  hot  one  in  the  harbor  of  Zanzibar  on  April  16th. 
Now  as  to  volcanoes,  on  April  the  24th  commenced  the  late  fearful 
eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Now  is  there  any  connection  between 
these  phenomena,  exhibited  in  bo  distant  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  t 
'  One  thing  is  certain,  namely,  that  within  the  short  space  of  a  month 
all  this  has  occurred,  and  one  can  hardly  help  thinking  that  somehow 
or  other  these  volcanic  countries  may  be  connected  under  ground.  It 
has  long  been  thought  that  Etna  and  Vesuvius  are  points  on  a  volcanic 
area  which  passes  northwest  to  Iceland.  Can  Antioch  or  the  African 
coast  be  in  the  same  area,  and  does  the  Sierra  Kevada  country  come 
int<^  the  same  plant 
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KAL.  .Monthly.    Published  by  Shaw  &  Co.,  No.  41  Park  Row, 
New  York. 

We  have  before  us  the  June  number  of  this  journal.     Purporting  to 
be  simply  a  trade  journal,  it  is  remarkable  for  the  terseness,  vigor,  and 
originality  of  its  text,  and  for  the  elegance  of  its  typography.     It  con- 
tains a  number  of  highly-executed  designs,  serving  as  illustrations  of 
;hea  it  represents.     Whilst  tending  to  elevate  Araeri- 
ithetic  side,  the  practical  and  commercial  portion  is 
in  it  can  be  found  just  such  matter  as  mnst  be  of  in- 
I tchmaker,  jeweler,  and  silversmith  in  the  country, 
le  United  States  has  made  in  the  various  branches  of 
1  treats,  both  in  an  artistic  and  mechanical  sense,  has 
ndustrial  triumphs  of  the  century,  and  we  believe  the 
makers,  Jewelers,  and  SUveramitha^  Journal  to  be 
:  its  further  illustration. 
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THE  SECOND  TEMPLE— THE  ORIGIN  OF  TALMUDISM. 

FBOH  THE    QEBMAN  OF    DB.    LDDWIQ    PHILIPFSOHN. 

BT  ANNA  3IABIA  OOLDBIOD. 

■ 

The  first  small  colonies  of  Jews  (whose  numbers  were  subsequently 
augmented  by  other  bodies)  that  returned  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity to  Palestine,  were  necessarily  composed  of  those  exiles,  who,  faith- 
ful to  the  standard  of  the  Prophets,  had  kept  themselves  aloof  from  the 
habits  and  manners  and  the  idolatry  of  Babylon,  and  held  fast  toMo- 
saism,  though  perhaps  regarding  it  merely  as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Jew- 
ish race. 

Their  total  alienation  from  heathenism  was  further  confirmed  by  the 
erection  of  the  Second  Temple,  by  the  influence  of  the  three  last  proph- 
ets, and  by  the  efforts  of  the  two  upright  but  somewhat  stern  legislators, 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  Holding  official  situations  at  the  Persian  Court, 
and  being  thereby  invested  with  something  of  a  judicial  character,  they 
enforced  the  observance  of  many  municipal  regulations  in  popular  life, 
and  introduced  many  ordinances  for  the  re-establishment  and  reorgan- 
ization of  divine  worship. 

From  that  moment,  all  admixture  of  heathen  elements  will  be  found 

to  have  wholly  and  finally  disappeared  from  amid  the  Jewish  race. 

Happily,  under  the  mild  and  tolerant  sway  of*  the  Pereian  monarchs, 

centuries  of  tranquillity  passed  over  the  heads  of  that  race — centuries  of 

internal  and  external  growth,  during  which  they  acquired  organic 

consistency  and  firmness.     Of  these  years  of  peace  and  progress  nothing 

can  be  observed,  since  nothing  is  known  of  them,  nor  did  anything 

occur  in   them  worthy  to  be  recorded.    Even  the  overthrow  of  the 

Persian  monarchy  by  Alexander  the  Great  caused  but  a  brief  in terrup- 
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tion  to  this  halcyon  interval  of  calm.  This  small  and  no  longer  inde- 
pendent nation  could  but  bend  reed-like  beneath  the  world's  mighty 
events,  but  could  not  be  crushed  by  their  pressure.  So  that  the  dis- 
sensions and  conflicts  among  Alexander's  generals  passed  over  the  land, 
like  a  summer  shower,  the  Jews  yielding  homage  now  to  the  Egyptian 
Ptolemies,  now  to  the  Syrian  Seleucidse.  The  struggle  in  which  the 
Jews  themselves  were  destined  to  engage  began  when  the  rest  of  the 
world  had  almost  regained  tranquillity,  and  has  continued,  with  but 
small  interruption,  from  that  moment  up  to  the  present  day.  The  more 
firmly  the  Jews  established  themselves  on  the  broad  basis  of  Mosaism, 
the  more  evident  did  it  become  that  it  presented,  not  an  ideal,  but  a 
real  contrast  to  .heathenism,  a  contrast  inherent  in  the  very  being, 
physical  and  mental,  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  heathen  world,  restored 
to  peace,  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  this  antagonism  existed ;  it 
took  up  arms  and  combated  it,  as  for  life  and  death.  After  heathenism 
had  thus  opposed  the  religious  idea  within  the  Hebrew  race,  and  had 
succumbed  to  that  idea  within  Judaism  itself,  foreign  heathenism  turned 
to  bay,  to  do  battle  with  it  in  the  persons  of  the  Jews,  then  and  ever- 
more its  bearers. 

The  first  champion  of  heathenism  in  the  fight  against  the  religious 
idea  was  the  Seleucide,  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Hesoughttoexterminate, 
not  the  Jews,  but  Judaism.  He  used  every  means  to  compel  the  Jews 
to  bend  the  knee  before  his  idols.  Then  arose  a  small  band  of  Jews 
to  do  glorious  battle  in  a  glorious  cause.  Then  it  was  again  shown 
what  a  handful  of  people,  when  bound  together  by  one  intense  and 
animating  principle,  may  achieve,  even  though  the  power  of  a  world  be 
arrayed  against  them.  As  the  Greeks  fought  against  the  Persian  Co- 
lossus, the  Swiss  against  the  Burgundians  and  Austria,  so  fought  the 
little  band  of  the  Maccabees  against  the  host  of  the  Syrian,  ten  against  a 
thousand.  Hurrying  from  victory  to  victory,  they  ere  long  restored, 
not  only  the  religious  idea,  but  also  freedom  and  independence  to  their 
people  and  country.  Bearing  on  high  the  trophies  of  this  triumph,  the 
Jews  regained  for  a  time  their  historical  position  as  a  nation  among 
the  nations,  governed  by  native  rulers,  who  soon  exchanged  the  priest's 
mitre  for  the  king's  diadem. 

But  it  was  the  struggle  which  had  quickened  into  pulsation  the  life- 
current  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews.  Tranquillity  once  restored,  the 
ruling  families  exhausted  themselves  by  mutual  dissensions,  splitting 
the  people  into  parties  that  attacked  each  other  with  all  the  viru- 
lence of  fraternal  animosity.  Morality  and  religion  were  thus  un- 
dermined. The  opposing  factions  themselves  summoned  the  second 
champion  of  heathenism,  the  Roman,  into  Judea,  which  country  he 
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would  doubtless  soon  have  visited  unbidden,  since  it  lay  in  his  path  of 
conquest. 

.  The  people  having  thus  lost  their  internal  self-dependence,  by  means 
of  the  disunion  and  conflicts  of  their  leaders,  submitted  almost  with- 
out resistance  to  the  yoke  of  Tlome.  But  her  rule  degenerated  soon  into 
unheard-of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  exacting  governors,  who  trans- 
planted the  despotism  then  prevailing  in  the  imperial  court  of  Rome 
to  the  soil  of  the  provi;ices.  In  the  Jewish  race  there  yet  dwelt  a  fund  of 
strength  which  had  long  disappeared  from  the  other  dependent  States  of 
the  empire.  So  soon  as  discontent  and  hatred  came  to  prevail  between 
the  governors  and  the  governed,  it  was  impossible  but  that  religious  strife 
should  speedily  ensue.  Everything  heathen  was  obnoxious  to  the  Jew, 
as  everything  Jewish  was  ludicrous  and  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  thfe 
Eoman.  To  render  idolatrous  worship  to  the  statues  of  the  CsBsars  in 
the  temple  was  repugnant  and  impossible  to  the  Jew,  while  his  incom- 
prehensible refusal  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  as  being  prompted  by 
a  spirit  of  resistance  only.  The  igniting  spark  was  not  long  ere  it  fell  on 
this  inflammable  heap. 

The  Jews  rose  en  masse  with  desperate  fury  against  the  Romans,  and 
soon  freed  their  land  from  the  presence  of  an  eneirty  whose  sway  at  that 
very  time  extended  from  the  Euphrates,  over  the  lands  watered  by  the 
Danube,  the  Weser,  and  the  Tweed,  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  from  the  Atlas  Mountains  to  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Two  distinct 
but  equally  dangerous  circumstances  co-operated  to  render  a  war  of 
extermination  inevitable — its  fatal  issue  certain.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  invasion  of  Judea  by  countless  legions,  flushed  with  a  long  course 
of  conquest  under  the  veteran  generalship  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
The  second  and  more  fatal  condition  of  this  impending  ruin  was  the 
internal  dismemberment  of  the  people,  who,  lacking  one  ruling  spirit, 
w^re  torn  into  factions  by  their  several  contending  leaders.  During 
the  continuance  of  the  war  with  the  Romans,  these  rival  chiefs,  some 
of  them  animated  by  the  fiercest  zeal,  others  advocating  submission  to 
the  invading  forces,  had  even  availed  themselves  of  every  brief  suspen- 
sion of  arms  granted  by  the  foreign  foe  to  renew  their  bloody  and  sui- 
cidal domestic  struggles.  In  the  final  conflict,  brilliant  was  the  cour- 
age, inflexible  the  firmness,  undaunted  the  perseverance,  and  heroic  the 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice  displayed  by  the '  Jews.  They  rushed  into  the 
burning  temple,  snatched  the  golden  seats  of  the  priests  from  the  flames 
to  cast  them  on  the  heads  of  the  besiegers.  More  than  a  million  Jews 
fell  in  this  war;  97,000  were  taken  prisoners.  Some  of  these  were  put 
to  death,  others  sold  as  slaves,  others  sent  to  work  in  the  mines,  and 
others  reserved  to  be  carried  captives  to  Rome,  and  there  torn  in  pieces 
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by  wild  beasts  in  the  public  games.  The  existence  of  the  Jews  as  a 
people  was  annihilated.  But  did  all  this  involve  the  annihilation  oi 
Judaism?  No  !  in  truth.  Though  in  many  a  page  of  history  the  designs 
of  Providence  are  legible,  surely  they  are  nowhere  so  clearly  to  be  read, 
so  deeply  to  be  revered  as  in  this  one.  All  other  nations  of  antiquity 
were  to  perish.  The  Hebrew  race  alone  was  eternally  to  endure.  And 
the  conditions  necessary  to  its  preservation  had  been  long  prepared. 

A  large  portion  of  the  Jews  of  the  captivity  had  remained  behind,  in 
the  countries  washed  by  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  After  the  re- 
establishment  of  their  brethren  in  Palestine,  thev  had  there  formed 
themselves  into  communities.  Their  several  conquerors,  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  downwards,  had  caused  large  colonies  of  Jews  to  be  trans- 
planted to  the  cities  they  respectively  built.  The  internal  dissensions 
prevailing  during  the  closing  years  of  their  national  existence  had  in- 
duced many  Jews  to  emigrate  to  other  countries,  long  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  Thus  a  wide  net  of  Jewish  communities  had 
been  gradually  spread  over  the  then  known  world.  Numerous  bands 
of  Jews  had  gathered  themselves  into  communities  in  various  parts 
throughout  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  throughout  the  whole  of  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Cyrene,  Italy  and  Greece.  Some  had  wandered  into  Spain 
and  Gaul,  and  some  had  advanced  even  beyond  the  Danube  and  the 
Khine.  The  endurance  of  Jewdom  had  thus  been  long  insured.  The 
fugitives  from  Palestine  found  everywhere  cities  of  refuge  well  prepared 
to  receive  them,  and  from  them  they  could  again,  in  their  turn,  secure 
others.  The  Jews  had,  besides  their  identity  of  race,  a  characteristic 
which  imbued  their  lives  with  a  purport  peculiar  to  themselves,  and 
wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  religious  purport. 
They  could  not,  therefore,  after  the  loss  of  their  nationality,  be  amalga- 
mated with  their  conquerors,  as  other  nations  had  been,  but  were 
forced  universally  to  keep  themselves  apart  and  self-dependent.  Thus 
a  second  time  did  the  religious  idea  become  the  fealvation  of  its  bearers  ; 
that  by  means  of  which  the  Jews  achieved  their  own  preservation. 

Although  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in  Asia  could  not,  it  is  true,  at 
first  remain  inoperative  on  the  destinies  of  the  disperaed  Jewish  com- 
munities, yet  the  Jews  in  Africa  and  Asia  rose  again  and  again  in 
active  revolt  against  the  Kopian  dominion. 

After  these  convulsive  and  expiring  efforts  of  the  love  for  freedom, 
in  which  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  were  sacrificed, 
they  necessarily  lived  through  a  period  of  peace  and  security.  For 
heathenism  being  itself  in  a  state  of  progressive  dissolution,  had  no 
longer  the  strength  requisite  to  oppose  this  antagonistic  principle  of 
Judaism.    At  length  the  Jews  received,  as  did  all  other  conquered  na- 
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tions,  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  began  by  degrees  to  partici- 
pate in  public  life.  The  straggle  was  not  renewed  until,  Christianity 
ascended  the  throne  of  Home.  It  terminated  in  the  entire  isolation  of 
the  Jews,  and  their  expulsion  from  civil  and  municipal  society. 

A  passing  glance  must  now  be  bestowed  on  the  inner  life  of  Judaism 
during  the  second  period  of  Jewish  national  existence.  Judging  from 
external  manifestations,  we  at  once  perceive  the  absence  of  all  creative 
intellectual  power.  Of  this  all  the  writings  that  have  come  down  to 
us  from  that  period  give  evidence.  They  consist,  partly  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  past,  such  as  the  three  last  prophets,  the  book  of  Esther, 
and  the  Chronicles ;  partly  of  imitations  devoid  of  all  originality,  and 
therefore  preserved  to  us  by  means  of  translations  only,  like  the 
Apocrypha ;  and  partly  of  un- Jewish  offshoots,  grafted  on  a  Jewish 
stem,  like  Daniel  of  the  Asiatic,  Philo  of  the  Egypto-Greek,  character, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Roman,  like  Josephus.  But  within  this 
apparent  stagnation  of  Jewish  intellect,  there  was  latent,  and  prepar- 
ing to  work  itself  out,  a  new  and  comprehensive  growth  which  had 
struck  root  and  shot  forth  its  branches  in  the  last  century  before  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  although  its  matured  fruit  was  first  revealed  to  the 
sight  of  man  many  centuries  after  that  event. 

It  has  been  seen  that  early  in  the  annals  of  Judaism  there  was  in- 
troduced the  severance  of  the  Idea  from  the  Life,  which  in  Mosaism 
form  a  unity.  It  has  been  seen  also  that  Prophetism,  in  fulfilment  of 
its  purpose,  had,  when  the  popular  life  had  become  un-Mosaic,  directed 
its  efforts  to  the  development  of  the  Idea.  Now  that  the  Jewish  race 
had  again  devoted  itself  to  Mosaism,  it  was  sought  above  all  things  to 
impart  to  the  life  a  Mosaic  character.  The  intellectual  power  of  the 
national  mind  being  at  that  period  exhausted  and  insignificant,  the 
Mosaic  idea  was  thrust  in  the  background,  and  the  Mosaic  life  forced 
prominently  forward.  But  this  condition  of  things  was,  ere  long,  dis- 
turbed by  two  circumstances.  In  the  first  place,  human  life  can  never 
be  raised  to  a  high  standard,  unless  it  is  animated  by  that  which  is,  in 
the  abstract,  truth.  If  not  so  inspired,  it  must  become  more  or  less 
conventional  and  soulless.  In  the  second,  there  existed  then  so  great  a 
diversity  in  the  historical  positions  of  the  people,  that  a  national  ob- 
servance of  the  whole  of  Mosaism  could  not  be  even  contemplated. 
The  result  of  the  first  circumstance  was  the  strictest  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  Mosaic  law,  while  the  Mosaic  idea  was  neither  realized  nor 
understood.  The  consequence  of  the  second  was,  that  the  popular 
every-day  life  came  to  require  numberless  regulations,  nowhere  con- 
tained even  in  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Besides,  national  life 
had  itself  produced  national  customs  and  national  views,  which,  though 
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not  actually  un-Mosaic,  have  no  real  place  and  foundation  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Moses.  Finally,  what  further  operated  in  this  direction  is  this, 
that  the  law  of  Moses  indicates  so  much,  for  the  observance  of  which 
in  practice  much  detail  is  required.  Allow  me  to  examine  these  pro- 
positions somewhat  more  closely. 

The  unfavorable  circumstances  under  which  the  Israelites  entered 
into  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  such  as  their  small  numerical 
strength,  and  the  vicinity  of  so  many  hostile  nations,  by  whom  their 
possession  of  every  hand's-breadth  of  territory  was  disputed,  and  lastly, 
their  being  subservient  to  a  foreign  power,  were  all  so  many  obstacles 
to  the  establishment  of  their  polity  on  the  true  Mosaic  basis,  viz.,  the 
equal  division  of  the  soil.  Though  the  principles  of  entire  pei*sonal 
freedom  and  equality  of  civil  rights  were  carried  as  far  as  possible  into 
practice,  yet,  by  the  partial  neglect  of  the  Mosaic  territorial  enactments, 
an  un-Mosaic  tendency  was  imparted  to  the  constitution.  This  soon 
became  manifest  in  the  non-observance  of  the  Sabbatical  Year  and  of 
the  Jubilee  in  their  true  spirit  and  signification,  their  ceremonial  ordi- 
nances being  at  the  same  time  fulfilled.  The  Mosaic  temple-service  was 
strictly  performed,  long  after  its  true  life  had  become  extinct,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  political  condition  that  had  suggested  other  requirements. 
Family  worship,  assemblages  for  devotional  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  without  the  walls  of  the  temple,  meetings  for  instruction 
and  prelections :  all  these  were  institutions  for  which  the  pentateuch 
furnishes  no  enactment,  or  for  which  (for  example,  the  reading  of  theJ 
law)  Moses  provided  after  a  wholly  diflferent  manner.  Either  these 
arrangements  were  made  irrespectively  of  the  Mosaic  code,  as  in  the 
instance  just  quoted,  or  it  was  sought  to  establish  customs  analogous  to 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  Thus,  instead  of  sacrifices,  the  oflFering  up  of 
certain  prayers  was  enjoined.  But  this  arrangement  was  so  far  op- 
posed to  the  Mosaic  ideal  conception  of  sacrifices,  that  while  they  were 
for  the  most  part  voluntary,  the  prayer  was  offered  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, and  was  fixed  and  obligatory. 

What  were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  these  varying,  and,  in  some 
respects,  mutually  counteracting  circumstances  ?  One  was,  the  uncon- 
ditional authority  of  the  Mosaic  code ;  the  other,  its  interpretation  by 
uninspired  organs.  Of  what  nature  was  this  interpretation  or  com- 
mentary ?  It  was  in  part  narrowly  restricted  to  the  very  letter  of  the 
law,  and  yet  it  was  a  free  interpretation,  since  it  included  much  foreign 
matter,  which  had  by  its  means  to  be  referred  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
much  extraneous  element,  whose  origin  had  to  be  sought  and  found  in 
that  code.  Tliis  appears  to  be  paradoxical,  and  yet  it  is  not  so :  a  ra- 
tional interpretation  is  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  true  purport 
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and  spirit  of  the  text ;  these  once  ascertained,  they  are  admitted  to  be 
unchangeable.  An  interpretation  of  the  letter  only  has  no  regard  to 
the  rational  signification ;  the  commentator's  efforts  are  directed  to  the 
search  of  something  predetermined  upon  as  discoverable  in  the  letter. 
Till  this  is  found,  the  letter  even  is  freely  handled. 

Such  then  was  the  nature  of  that  which  then  and  thenceforward  was 
to  form  and  fill  the  intellectual  life  of  the  Jew,  and  which  imparted  to 
the  third  phase  of  Judaism — Talmudism — ^its  distinctive  and  inalien- 
able characteristic.  That  characteristic  was  the  peculiar  interpretation 
of  Holy  Writ.  This  interpretation,  Midrasch,  was  at  one  and  the  same 
time  literal  in  respect  of  the  letter,  and  free  as  regards  the  spirit  and 
meaning.  It  was  also  divided  into  two  distinct  branches  of  inquiry ; 
the  one  was  that  of  the  law,  the  other  that  of  the  doctrinal,  moral,  and 
historical  contents  of  Scripture.  In  the  latter  division,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  interpretation  should  be  especially  free  and  unfettered ;  this 
mode  of  explanation  gave  rise  to  a  huge  growth  of  moral  ramifications. 
Thus  was  accumulated  an  inexhaustible  store  of  parables,  metaphors, 
fables,  anecdotes,  aphorisms,  and  proverbs,  which,  under  the  name  of 
Agada,  contributed  to  the  diffusion  of  worldly  prudence  and  moral  wis- 
dom, and  to  their  circulation  as  current  coin  among  the  people.  In 
the  first  of  these  divisions,  the  Law,  it  was  indispensable  that  perfect 
consistency  with  its  letter  should  exist  in  the  interpretation.  Certain 
rules  were  therefore  adopted,  and  according  to  them  the  cases  were  de- 
termined in  which,  if  expedient,  the  explanation  might  be  limited,  and 
the  othera  in  which,  if  the  relative  circumstances  demanded  it,  it  might 
be  extended.  By  these  rules  it  was  also  permitted  to  reach  the  desiied 
conclusion  by  a  long  series  of  deductions  and  inferences.  This  set  of 
rules,  in  their  collective  form,  was  called  the  Halacha. 

This  system  was  productive  of  two  direct  results,  of  which  the  one, 
affecting  the  material  life  of  the  Jews,  may  be  thus  defined.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  intellectual  phase  must  have  been  free,  as  the  tenden- 
cy must  have  been  natural  to  the  people.  It  induced  the  formation  of 
an  independent  body  of  literati  from  among  the  people,  who  gradually 
forced  the  old  orders  of  the  priest  and  the  Levite  into  the  background. 
This  intellectual  movement  produced  more  mental  equality  among  the 
mass,  or,  to  use  a  recent  phrase,  the  preponderating  power  of  intelli- 
gence. The  field  of  inquiry  embraced  by  the  second  division  referred 
to  the  inner  life.  Its  first  condition  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic 
life,  in  so  far  as  its  practice  was  possible,  and  the  amalgamation  of  all 
that  had  grown  out  of  the  popular  habits  and  manners  with  material 
existence.  The  smaller  the  portion  of  the  Mosaic  life  of  which  the  then 
circumstances  allowed  the  observance,  according  to  its  true  spirit  and 
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rigid  was  the  adherence  to  the  remnant  of  ordinances 
This  gave  rise  to  the  three  following  consequences :  1st. 
)  obeyed  in  the  ceremonial  law  was  held  to  be  religion, 

to  be  sin  against  Grod.  2dly.  The  law,  as  presented 
he  code  of  Moses,  was  no  longer  considered  binding ; 
ng  according  to  its  subsequent  interpretation  by  the 
3dly.  In  order  to  insure  the  observance  of  the  Mosaic 
rincnmbered  with  restrictions :  the  fulfihnent  of  these 
leld  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  the  Mosaic  code :  a  hedge, 
planted  around  the  law.  It  will  be  at  once  perceived 
re  thus  multiplied  a  hundredfold,  and  a  direction  was 
m  foreign  to  Mosaism.  4thly.  The  popular  mind  re- 
;ed  the  impression  that  everything  in  human  existence, 
significant  trifle  in  material  life  to  the  most  important 

a  first  moral  principle,  was  equally  to  be  determined 
to  be  found  specifically  provided  for  in  the  law.  This 
isnistry,  or  the  regulation  by  the  law  of  every  possible 
igency. 

tempted  to  place  before  you  the  origin  and  tendencies 
Its  commencement  dates  from  the  last  century  before 
ilem — its  development  and  consolidation  from  the  third 
the  sixth,  century  of  the  vulgar  era.  I  shall  therefore 
ents  and  purport  in  a  future  lecture. 
lew  the  subject  from  a  higher  point,  however,  we  must 
IS  the  real  influence  of  this  second  phase  of  Jewish 
'  the  tendency  of  the  Talmud,  on  the  development  of 

f  this  question  is  not  diificnlt;  for  it  has  been  shown 
as  idea  had  overcome  its  antagonism,  the  heathen 
Hebrew  race;  and  further  that  when  the  internal 
ly  within  heathenism  had  prepared  its  dissolution  in 
id  world,  the  religious  idea  was  destined  to  step  forth 
world  of  man.  The  Divine  idea,  as  will  be  presently 
e  first  ages  of  its  promulgation  take  but  partial  hold 
1  of  the  human  race.  It  was  necessary  therefore  that 
erved  in  its  integrity  within  Judaism,  until  such  time 
)ared  by  inci-eased  civilization  for  its  reception,  should 
pt  it,  and  be  imbued  with  it,  entirely  and  universally. 
3sion  was  thus  imparted  to  the  religions  ide^;  first, 
tseminated  among  mankind  generally ;  secondly,  to  be 
ite  in  the  very  heart  of  Judaism.  Its  preparation  for 
tions  formed  the  second  pbase  of  the  popular  existence 
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of  the  Jewish  race.  During  this  second  phase  antiquity  witnessed  the 
final  extinction  of  heathenism.  The  religious  idea  had  meantime 
gathered  up  the  strength  and  the  means  by  which  to  endure,  in  the 
midst  of  Judaism,  for  thousands  of  coming  years.  The  dissemination  of 
the  religious  idea  throughout  the  world  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
Christianity,  at  a  later  period  by  Mahometanism,  and  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  Israelites  over  the  whole  earth.  The  preservation  of  the  religi- 
ous idea  within  Judaism  was  secured  by  Talmudism ;  for  Talmudism 
is  but  its  transformation  into  the  chrysalis,  the  enveloping  it  in  the 
cocoon,  formed  of  a  web  of  enactments  for  material  life.  Within  that 
web  the  religious  idea  lay  pure  and  unscathed,  distinct  alike  from  the 
semi-divine  ideas  comprised  in  Christianity  and  Mahometanism,  and 
from  the  remains  of  heathenism,  then  still  lingering  among  mankind. 
Whoever  recognizes  in  the  history  of  man,  not  an  entangled  skein  of 
accidental  circumstances,  but  in  truth  a  series  of  cause  and  effect  yet  in 
actual  operation,  according  to  the  pre-ordained  plan  of  an  all  wise  and 
divine  Providence,  must  at  once  perceive  that  the  simultaneous  occur- 
rence of  the  two  great  events,  the  rise  of  Christianity,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews,  was  not  a  fortuitous  coincidence.  He  must,  on  the 
contrary,  be  impressed  with  the  marked  unity  of  purpose  evident  in 
both  these  occurrences,  a  unity,  not  in  their  origin  aijd  their  action 
(for  Jerusalem  was  not  destroyed  by  Christianity,  nor  Christianity  dif- 
fused by  Judaism),  but  in  their  aim  and  result.  If,  according  to  the 
clear  and  unequivocal  declaration  of  the  Prophets,  it  is  ordained  that 
the  whole  human  race  is  to  be  subdued  by  the  religious  idea,  it  is 
manifestly  necessary  that  the  development  of  mankind  should  ever  be 
left  free  and  unshackled,  in  order  that  the  universal  dissemination  of  the 
religious  idea  may  be  the  ultimate  fruit  of  that  ffee  development. 
This  result  could  not  at  once  be  achieved.  The  acceptance  of  the  reli- 
gious idea  must  be  gradual,  as  the  development  of  man  is  progressive ; 
the  ultimate  stage  of  that  progress  being  its  universal  acceptance,  in  the 
entireness  and  purity  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  fpr  mankind. 
The  first  condition  necessitated  its  partial  introduction,  under  the  forms 
of  Christianity  and  Mahometanism ;  the  second,  the  preservation  of 
Judaism  and  of  the  Jewish  race.  This  destined  preservation  of  the 
Jewish  race  and  the  religious  idea,  not  on  one  spot  of  earth  only,  but 
throughout  the  world,  equally  demanded  the  dispersion  of  the  Israel- 
ites over  the  habitable  globe.  By  the  eye  of  Christianity  this  disper- 
sion was  long  viewed  as  a  curse ;  and  verily  a  curse  it  was  for  the  in- 
dividual outcasts  of  the  Jewish  race,  who  by  its  means  suffered  unut- 
terable torments,  a  martyrdom  both  of  body  and  spirit.  Yet  for  the 
Hebrew  race,  as  its  children  have  long  known,  this  very  dispersion  was 
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a  blessing.  Abarbanel,  even  he,  who  in  his  troubled  pilgrimage  had 
to  fly  from  Spain  to  Portugal,  from  Portugal  to  Italy,  from  Italy  to 
Corfu,  himself  observes, — "  By  means  of  the  dispemon  only  were  we 
saved ;  for  when  oppressed  by  the  rulers  of  one  country,  we  have  raised 
onr  heads,  and  have  been  preserved  in  another."  Nay  more !  this  dis- 
persion has  been  fraught  with  blessing  for  all  humanity.  As  deposi- 
taries of  the  religious  idea,  the  Jews  were  and  are  everywhere  its  ir- 
refutable visible  witnesses.  In  respect  and  on  behalf  of  the  religious 
idea  (and  this  our  further  investigation  into  the  existing  conditions  of 
man  will  prove  to  demonstration)  they  will  evermore  exercise  fresh  and 
ever-increasing  influence  over  mankind,  until  that  idea  shall  have  ac- 
quired univereal  and  undisputed  sway  over  the  mental  being  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Amid  the  vast  revolutions  and  transmutations  that  were 
impending  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  when  the  migrations  of  the 
various  peoples  and  races  changed  the  entire  face  of  tlie  known  habit- 
able globe,  when  the  senile  and  expiring  nations  of  antiquity  were  fast 
sinking  into  their  long-prepared  grave,  and  when  a  youthful  and 
vigorous  race  were  destined  to  subdue  the  earth,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Israelites  to  have  maintained  and  defended  their  in- 
dependent national  existence  in  Palestine.  The  Jewish  people,  as  a 
people,  had  also  passed  away.  But  they  did  not  disappear,  as  other 
races  have  disappeared,  from  among  men.  The  Almiglity  had  pro- 
vided for  them  a  wholly  new  and  peculiar  phase  of  being.  His  provi- 
dence decreed  that  the  race  of  Israel  should  arise  in  the  midst  of  all 
nations  to  new  life,  endowed  with  inexhaustible  strength  and  uncon- 
querable perseverance.  For  this  new  life,  the  second  phase  of  the 
national  existence  had  been,  both  in  its  internal  and  external  relations, 
an  indispensable  preparation.  The  wider  the  difference  between  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  captivities  (in  which  the  Jews  were  trans- 
ported collectively  to  one  fixed  place  of  exile)  and  their  second  and 
final  removal  and  dispersion,  the  clearer  is  it  made,  that  during  the 
second  national  period  the  preservation  of  the  religious  idea  was  pre- 
pared and  insured  ; — within,  by  means  of  a  concrete  system  of  mate- 
rial enactments  derived  from  the  Mosaic  law — without,  by  the  disper- 
sion of  the  Jews  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Here  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  consider  Christianity  in  its  relation 
to  Judaism.  But' as  Christianity  is  the  ground  on  which  the  Jewish 
and  the  heathen  world  first  came  into  spiritual  contact,  it  is  desirable 
that  we  should  inform  ourselves  somewhat  more  precisely  as  to  the  state 
of  the  heathen  world  at  that  moment.  With  a  few  brief  remarks  on 
this  subject,  I  will,  with  your  permission,  close  this  day's  lecture. 

In  what  direction   soever  we  turn  our  inquiry,  we  shall   at  once 
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clearly  discern  that  at  this  juncture  all  hitherto  existing  forms  were 
in  a  state  of  decay  or  of  entire  decomposition,  and  that  no  means  of 
resuscitation  or  reformation  were  at  hand.  The  political  existence  of  all 
nations  that  had  once  played  an  important  and  independent  part  in  the 
world's  drama,  had  been  annihilated  by  the  arms  of  Rome.  Egypt,  Asia- 
Minor,  Northern  Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain  had  been  reduced 
to  the  insignificant  condition  of  Roman  provinces ;  only  there  where 
a  youthful  and  vigorous  race — the  Parthians  and  Germans — poured 
down  from  the  north  and  east,  had  the  arms  of  Rome  received  a  check. 
The  power  of  Rome,  the  mistress  of  the  world,  began  to  decline.  The 
republic  had  been  transformed  into  an  empire.  To  the-  despotism  of  the 
Cffisars  had  again  succeeded  the  uncurbed  personal  authority  of  the 
procurator.  Justice  had  been  displaced  by  arbitrary  rule,  in  which 
dwelt  combined  the  insatiable  avarice  of  individuals,  and  the  senseless 
and  profane  deification  of  the  emperor. 

Heathenism  had  known  bnt  two  classes — rulers  and  slaves;  even  the 
much- vaunted  freedom  of  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  was  but  the  free- 
dom of  the  dominant  families ;  and  of  these  the  masses  of  the  population 
were  the  bondmen.  The  propitious  moment  at  which  the  Roman 
plebeian  succeeded  in  curbing  the  absolute  rule  of  the  patricians,  laid 
a  subject  world  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  citizen  of  Rome.  This 
degeneracy  reached  its  extreme  point  during  the  imperial  rule  of  the 
CsBsars.    Save  emperors  and  slaves,  naught  remained. 

The  political  world  was  transformed  into  a  multitude  of  disconnected 
particles,  an  assemblage  of  men  devoid  of  freedom,  of  organization,  and 
wholly  governed  (as  may  be  seen  from  the  elections  and  depositions  of 
the  Emperors  by  the  Praetorian  Guard)  by  unbridled  passion  and  brute 
force.  Such  was  the  ultimate  result  of  the  social  experiment,  in  that 
antiquity  which  had  so  variously  operated  on  man  in  his  political  rela- 
tions. That  a  boundless  immorality  would,  in  such  a  condition  of 
things,  gain  entire  ascendancy  over  society,  is  evident.  The  pleasures 
of  the  senses,  and  the  possession  of  the  means  by  which  to  insure  their 
enjoyment,  were  the  sole  incentives  to  action.  Sensual  excess,  an 
indulgence  of  the  appetites  bordering  on  insanity,  and  guch  as  the  world 
has  never  since  beheld,  covetousness,  extortion,  legacy-hunting  denun- 
ciations; these  comprised  the  whole  range  of  social  activity.  The  moral 
gfense  of  man  was  dead. 

There  stood  heathenism  sunken  and  depraved,  an  object  of  ridicule 
and  contempt  in  the  sight  of  its  own  sons,  a  senseless  drama,  played  by 
soulless  actors.  Whoever  reads  the  coarse  but  biting  satires  of  Lucian, 
and  at  the  same  time  calls  to  mind  the  worship  offered  to  the  degene- 
rate, yet  deified  emperors,  as  though  they  had  indeed  become  gods,  will 
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in  such  things  the  decomposed  elements  of  a  decayed 
loBophy  had  a  like  fate ;  for  the  philosophic  conscionsness 
it  truly  have  fallen  to  the  lowest  ebb,  when  so-called  phi- 

the  most  cringing,  the  most  fawning  and  abject  flat- 
bed in  flowery  and  figurative  phrases  their  advocacy  of 
lees  skepticism,  the  lowest  morality. 
itter  despair,  could  result  from  snch  a  state  of  beingi 
ndulgence  has  reached  the  point  of  exhaustion  and  sati- 
naming  makes  itself  felt ;  the  moife  keenly  and  bitterly, 
power  left  in  the  burnt-out  embers  of  the  soul  to  satisfy 
ions  after  light  and  life.  Doubt  fills  the  spirit  with  deep- 
h  bitterest  anguish  at  the  sense  of  its  own  nothingness, 
iesires  enlargement.  If  earthly  freedom  be  denied  him, 
'th  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  seeks  an  imagined  spiritual 
,  Even  the  most  shamelese  parasite  despises  him  before 
,  gnashing  his  teeth  and  muttering  to  himself,  "  Had  I 
sions,  thnsshonld  yon  render  obeisance  unto  me."  For 
iga,  all  these  aspirations,  antiquity  could  offer  naught, 
>uld  yield  no  satisfaction.  For  under  the  dominion  of 
1  degeneracy  of  the  other  nations,  Art,  even  she  that 
Bculiar  creation  and  attribute  of  antiquity,  had  wholly 

tion  still  existed,  in  whom  there  yet  lay  a  vigorous 
element  of  life  and  being — the  Jews,  with  the  religious 
I  passed  from  Judaism  into  Chrbtiauity;  and,  arrayed 
tered  the  general  world  of  man.  She  thus  received  the 
rorld  in  her  maternal  embrace,  mitigated  the  death- 
tiqnity;  and  though  doubtless  no  longer  wearing  her 
arose  with  the  fresh  morning  dawn,  in  the  midst  of  the 
he  earth,  

'HE  COUNSEL  OF  A  GOOD  "WIFE, 
had  some  very  troublesome  neighbors,  who  took  the 
t  in  doing  him  every  mischief  in  their  power.  Vexed 
geouB  conduct,  he  prayed  that  God  might  destroy  them. 
1  him.  "  Dear  husband,"  said  she,  "  would  it  not  be 
for  their  reform  t  Kecollect  that  king  David  did  not 
itruetion  of  sinriera,  but  of  sin,  as  it  is  written,  '  Let  sin 
it  of  the  earth,  and  the  wicked  will  be  no  more.''  (Psalm 
an,  for  their  repentance,  not  for  their  destruction."  The 
iroved  of  the  advice  of  his  wife,  and  thenceforth  prayed 
,  enlighten  the  minds  of  liis  troublesome  neighbors,  and 
arts.  T,  Bebachoth, 
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The  present  attitude  of  thousands  of  discontented  workmen  in  New 
York  and  otlier  large  cities  presents  a  picture  by  no  means  pleasing 
to  contemplate.  Combinations  of  craftsmen  of  all  callings  are  mak- 
ing a  sudden  demand  for  the  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  daily  pro-' 
duction.  Demagogues,  improving  the  situation  for  the  advancement 
of  themselves,  hound  on  the  multitude  to  revolutionary  disorder.  Chaos 
displaces  the  processes  of  industrial  regulation,  exerting  a  more  destruc- 
tive tendency  than  would  be  effected  by  a  wide-spread  commercial 
revulsion.  Men  have  been  diverted  from  their  legitimate  services  in 
creating  the  common  fund  of  needed  supplies  to  the  ignoble  deeds  of 
anarchic  idleness.  Instead  of  building  up,  tearing  down  is  the  order 
of  affairs ;  and  distrust  and  rancor  have  impeded  the  co-operative 
workings  of  employer  and  employ^. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  state  of  affairs  lie  manifold  and  interacting 
causes  by  no  means  expressed  by  the  assumption  of  a  question  having 
arisen  between  capital  and  labor.  Between  these  two  there  is  no  issue. 
Prominently  the  present  confusion  is  the  out-come  of  a  social  change. 
The  position  of  the  craftsman  has  improved  in  value  and  power.  In- 
stead of  as  in  former  times  the  workman  seeking  the  work,  the  work 
now  seeks  the  workman.  Once  he  asked  leave  to  toil,  now  he  can  in 
a  degree  afford  to  refuse  the  once-coveted  opportunity.  While  we  are 
glad  to  contemplate  this  as  part  of  the  advance  which  mind  is  working 
out  in  human  conditions,  we  cannot  but  deplore  the  abuse  and  waste 
of  the  better  time.  We  regret  it  as  retarding  the  very  forces  wliich 
have  benefited  the  workman ;  as  not  only  decreasing  the  average  of 
personal  wealth,  but  as  obstructing  the  distribution  of  wealth.  While 
there  is  strength  enough  left  behind  law  to  hold  society  together,  these 
disturbances  but  crush  the  man  of  small  means  and  enhance  the  wealth 
of  the  great  capitalist.  Many  employers  are  in  no  sense  of  the  word 
capitalists.  Thousands  of  industrious  and  capable  artificers  throughout 
the  land,  who  have  workmen  in  their  employ*  have  as  their  sole 
capital  their  knowledge  of  and  devotion  to  their  respective  callings, 
accompanied  with  the  will  and  industry  to  rise.  Temporarily  sub- 
mitting to  a  bare  subsistence,  they  toil  even  more  continuously,  and 
submit  to  even  greater  self-denial  than '  the  journeyman  craftsman 
whom  they  employ.  These  are  the  men  who  are  most  directly  struck 
by  the  strikers. 
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To  every  reflecting  mind  the  further  the  present  demand  for  two 
houre'  daily  idleness  is  considered,  the  more  does  it  appear  as  a  crime 
against  society.  It  does  not  merely  denote  the  cessation  of  persons 
from  their  work,  Oiir  labor  is  now  a  highly  complex  thing.  It  is 
made  up  of  persons,  machinery,  appliances,  resources.  The  cessation 
of  the  first  is  for  the  time  the  abandonment  of  the  other  elements  of 
production.  There  is  in  Philadelphia,  for  example,  machinery,  steam 
and  otherwise,  equal  to  a  working  power  of  500,000  men.  The  present 
proposition  is  to  lessen  the  productive  value  of  this  power  by  one-fiftli. 
It  is  a  great  programme  of  loss.  The  creative  force  of  great  invest- 
ments, the  resources  of  large  establishments  for  making  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  sum  of  human  comfort  are  lost — lost  to  the  community, 
though  the  investor,  in  the  complication  of  prices,  may  find  compensa- 
tion, and  even  gain.  Many  of  our  most  intelligent  mechanics  who 
have  been  reluctantly  compelled  to  join  in  the  strikes  recognize  this 
fact,  and  the  present  emergency  is  contemplated  by  them  with  no  little 
apprehension. 

As  to  the  operations  of  trades  unions  in  promoting  such  destructive 
disturbances  various  opinions  prevail.  These  societies  were  doubtless 
formed  at  the  outset  from  the  most  laudable  motives.  That  they  have 
failed  to  confer  the  benefits  upon  their  members  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  do,  is  a  matter  of  record.  That  they  may  have  proved  useful 
in  some  instances  we  do  not  deny.  But  how  non-visionary  American 
operatives  could  be  hoodwinked  into  identifying  themselves  with  these 
protective  associations,  as  at  present  misdirected,  is  beyond  our  ability 
to  comprehend.  The  trades  union  now  is  the  refuge  of  the  drone  and 
the  incompetent.  Its  levelling  socialism  is  the  grave  of  individual 
aspiration.  "  Let  the  best  man  win,"  was  once,  at  least,  the  spirit  of 
the  independent  A<merican  freeman.  But  no  matter  how  inefficient  an 
artisan  may  be — no  matter  how  thriftless,  careless,  or  lazy — if  he  is  a 
trades  union  man,  he  must  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  that  ob- 
tained by  the  most  ambitious  and  conscientious  workman.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  merit  are  wiped  out.  The  most  arbitrary  rules  governing 
members  are  enforced ;  and  the  prominent  idea  running  through  the 
whole  organization  is  a  senseless  hostility  against  "  the  rich,"  forgetful 
that  the  really  rich,  as  a  class,  have  generally  sense  enough  to  keep  out 
of  the  cares,  anxieties,  and  risks  of  employment. 

Of  the  right  for  artisans  and  others  to  combine  for  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  their  interests,  there  is  not  even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt* 
Such  associations,  if  they  could  only  be  guided  by  principles 
through  which  the  best  interests  of  the  mem  here  could  be  subserved 
according  to  desert,  and  the  rights  of  others  not  trespassed  upon,  would 
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receive  the  sympathy  and  enconragement  of  the  entire  community. 
But  as  they  are  now  managed,  every  one  outside  their  membership  seems 
called  upon,  even  in  the  simple  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  good  citizen, 
to  resist  them. 

Imagine  a  number  of  workmen  belonging  to  a  single  trade.  Among 
a  specified  multitude,  men  of  all  ages,  temperaments,  habits,  and  aims, 
are  enrolled.  Possibly  a  majority  may  be  frugal,  earnest,  and  consci- 
entious toilers — eager  not  only  to  advance  themselves,  but  firm  in  pur- 
pose to  discharge  their  contracts  with  their  employers  faithfully  and 
earnestly;  such  men  are  not, generally  content  to  remain  for  life  in  a 
position  called  subordinate.  They  have  other  objects  in  view,  and 
entertain  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel;  and  the  hope  at  some  fu- 
ture time  to  exchange  their  position  from  that  of  an  employ^  to  an 
employer  fills  their  vision.  This  sentiment — this  independence  which 
may  be  styled  peculiarly  American — is  one  which  deserves  and  com- 
mands respect.  Bnt  against  this,  trades  unionism  is  firmly  set,  and 
internationalism  in  its  ultimate  grasp  aims  but  to  bury  the  individual 
in  the  mass  of  employ  men  tship.  When  a  workman  loses  sight  of  fu- 
ture advancement,  when  he  expresses  contentment  in  always  remaining 
in  his  position  as  a  mere  employ^,  having  no  ambition  to  advance, 
when  he  listens  to  the  garrulous  speeches  of  the  intriguers  who  gener- 
ally contrive  to  control  societies  composed  of  artisans,  his  object  in  life 
must  be  considered  as  a  mere  bauble,  and  his  instincts  must  have  been 
reduced  to  a  level  with  those  of  the  helots  of  ancient  Greece. 

In  a  true  democracy  countless  examples  are  furnished  of  men  who 
have  risen  to  distinction  from  the  ranks,  and  who,  if  they  had  been  tied 
down  by  the  arbitrary  rules  of  these  despotic  societies,  would  never 
have  advanced  to  distinction.  Our  Franklins,  Harrisons,  Winans, 
Merricke,  Baldwins,  and  other  distinguished  crailtsmen  would  have 
lived  and  died  unknown,  had  their  genius  been  smothered  by  the  wet 
blanket  which  mediocrity  strives  to  throw  over  merit.  This  measure 
of  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  which  is  attempted  to  be  imposed 
is  no  less  wise  than  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Gallic  monarch  who  tried 
to  make  his  recruits  conform  to  a  uniform  physical  stature  by  either 
stretching  on  the  rack  or  shortening  by  amputation.  The  moral  and 
mental  agencies  of  labor  deserve  recognition  as  well  as  the  corporal, 
and  are  far  more  effectually  felt  in  the  body  politic. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  these  disturbances  do  not  extend 
throughout  the  whole  country.  In  our  large  cities  they  are  severely 
felt;  and  their  effect  maypossibly  be  to  drive  a  liberal  share  of  indus- 
trial enterprise  away  from  the  influences  of  crowded  towns  into  rural 
locations.    In  New  York  this  result  has,  in  a  measure,  already  been 
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accompIiBlied.  In  large  cities  the  demagogic  Bocial  disturber  plies  his 
arts  most  indastrioasly ;  and  ae  constaQt  tnrmoil  is  hie  harvest,  it  is  hie 
endeavor  to  foment  all  the  tumult  within  the  scope  of  liis  mischief- 
making  disposition.  It  is  in  such  places  that  labor  refonn  puts  on  the 
caricatures  of  socialism. 

One  of  the  predominant  misfortnues  of  our  political  sjstem  is  that 
the  foibles  and  weaknesses  of  masses  of  people  are  made  the.  means 
with  which  their  leaders  carry  out  their  own  plans.  If  llitire  is  one 
thing  which  may  ever  lead  thinking  men  to  donbt  the  wisdom  of  our 
plan  of  government,  it  is  the  facility  with  which  unscrnpulous  adven- 
turers assUjne  a  sway  over  too  credulous  people,  luring  them  on  to  a 
fancied  improvement  of  their  condition  by  picturing  the  imaginary 
wrongs  under  which  they  labor,  and  promising,  in  case  of  their  advance- 
ment, an  immnnity  from  the  dreadful  evil  of  earning  a  livelihood. 
Whenever  strikes  are  in  progress  such  harpies  may  he  found,  like  the 
vultures  hovering  over  the  field  of  battle,  ready  to  pick  np  what  they 
may  devour.  With  an  affected  regard  tor  the  thousands  who  toil  for 
their  daily  bread,  they  stir  up  discord  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
ulterior  designs,  and  are  ever  ready  to  profl'er  a  simulated  sympathy 
with  grievance  which,  but  for  their  false  representations,  would  never 
be  supposed  to  exist. 

We  will  not  willingly  think  that  the  great  body  of  our  American 
workmen  have  arrived  at  such  a  stage  of  degradation  that  they  will 
be  blindly  led  by  bushwhackers  of  this  kind,  though  the  history  of  tlie 
past  tew  weeks  seems  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  such  may  be  the 
ease.     It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  second  sober  thought  may  in- 
duce our  artisans  to  take  a  careful  survey  of  the  question,  untram- 
melled by  the  declamations  and  class  hatreds  which  are  so  often  con- 
sidered as  arguments.     It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  uot  only  to 
those  whose  hands  bear  their  share  in  the  toil  entailed  upon  the  man, 
but  to  the  others  who  gather  round  the  hearthstone.     That  the  families 
of  striking  operatives  (themselves  in  part  workers)  are  now  suSering 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  is  a  fact  only  too  apparent.     Thousands  of  help- 
less wives  and  daughters  have  been  brought  for  the  hrat  time  to  experi- 
ence the  bitter  trials  of  want.     So  long  as  our  operatives  will  continue 
to  put  their  faith  in  evil  machinations,  and  support  them  by  their  aid 
rill  this  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  exist.     When  they 
;ht  and  denounce  the  tyranny  which  puts  the  best  on  a 
'  witli  the  worst,  then  the  triumph  of  the  individual 
)f  merit  over  mediocrity,  will  have  been  assured.     Ilea- 
ive  assumed  her  sway,  and  passion  and  ignorance  will 
n  to  the  wall. — American  Exchange  and  Review. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  REFORM. 

BY   JOSEPH   F.    J0A0HIM8EN. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  every  reasoning  person  who 
professes  Judaism,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  were  subjected,  not  only  in  the  dark  ages,  but  even  up  to 
the  last  lialf  century  in  all  countries,  with  the  exceptions  of  Holland, 
the  United  States,  and  some  few  other  governments,  our  religion  would 
long  ago  have  undergone  the  change  from  orthodoxy  to  reform  which 
of  late  years  has  been  making  such  quick  and  large  strides  and  inroads 
upon  the  Jewish  faith. 

That  reform  was  sadly  needed,  no  one  can  deny,  for  the  supersti- 
tious dogmas  which  incrusted  our  real  belief  had  almost  become,  if 
not  actually  so,  like  the  "  old  man  of  the  sea,"  from  whose  tenacious 
grasp  and  hold  it  was  fast  becoming  impossible  to  free  it.  Of  course 
there  are  those  who,  having  been  taught  in  childhood  the  tenets  of 
any  particular  faith,  will  implicitly  believe  in  all  its  doctrines  without 
permitting  themselves  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  effects  of  its 
teachings,  and  to  whom  the  slightest  deviation  from  its  fixed  rules 
would  be  eternal  perdition.  There  are  others,  and  many  of  them,  who 
view  religion  as  a  thing  which  had  its  origin  at  a  time  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  progress  of  civilization  for  it  to  be  encumbered 
with  numerous  teachings  suited  to  the  age  when  it  sprang  up  and  the 
countries  in  which  it  was  practised,  but  that  it  must  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  changed  circumstances  and  times  in  which  we  live. 
Such  persons  to  whom  "  The  voice  of  Reason  is  the  voice  of  God  "  can- 
not fail  to  place  themselves  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  reform  as  well  as 
of  civilization. 

There  are,   naturally,  teachings  and  beliefs  which  it  would  be 

dangerous  to  encroach  upon,  viz. :  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  ; 

the  keeping  of  a  Sabbath  day ;  and  the  hope  of  future  rewards  and 

fears  of  future  punishments.   These  dogmas  are  absolutely  necessary  to 

the  preservation  of  society  from,  lawlessness,  and  all  religions  place  these 

doctrines  at  the  masthead  of  their  creeds.     But,  in  the  manner  of 

worshipping  God,  the  particular  day  of  the  week  which  should  be  set 

apart  for  His  worship,  and  where  future  rewards  and  punishments  will 

be  meted  out,  whether  in  this  world  or  in  the  next,  are  questions  upon 

which  different  sects  must  necessarily  differ.     But  whether  it  is  a 

matter  of  much  worldly  importance  which  particular  day  is  the  true 

Sabbath  every  individual  must  decide  for  himself  or  herself. 
Vol.  II.— 27 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  tendency  of  the  generation  now  growing 
up,  who  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  occupy  the  places  in  this  life  held 
by  those  who  in  the  natural  course  of  events  precede  them,  is  to  root 
out  from  our  belief  the  pernicious  doctrines  which  have  prevented 
Israel  from  taking  her  proper  station  as  the  greatest  religion  of  the 
earth  ;  and  one  of  these  is  the  belief  that  Israel  will  be  again  restored 
as  a  nation  to  its  former  glory  ;  for  the  experience  of  ages  has  taught 
us  that  the  time  for  Church  and  State  to  be  united  has  long  since  pass- 
ed away,  and  if  we  are  to  be  a  nation  we  must  give  up  our  common 
connection  as  a  religion,  and  vice  versd.  The  great  question  for  Juda- 
ism is,  which  horn  of  the  dilemma  they  will  take,  and  whether  they 
will  cling  to  the  God  of  aU  religions,  or  whether  they  will  reunite  as 
a  great  nation.  The  latter  is  almost  an  impossibility,  unless  the  tide 
of  events  should  very  materially  alter  its  course,  but  it  can  hardly  be 
expected  in  our  time  and  the  nearly  two  thousand  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  supposed  promise  of  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  should 
have  demonstrated  that  the  idea  of  our  reunion  as  a  nation  had  its 
origin  in  the  fiction  of  a  disordered  brain. 

Even  at  the  present  time  any  one  claiming  to  be  the  Redeemer 
would  be  looked  upon  as  an  impostor,  and  every  cycle  places  it  further 
remote  from  our  reach. 

Let  us  then  make  ourselves  a  reasonable  religious  body,  and  discard 
the  many  ridiculous  tenets  with  which  our  pure,  simple  faith  has  un- 
fortunately become  burdened  by  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  parcel  of  fanatics, 
whose  only  idea  of  true  religion  was  exclusiveness  from  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  and  a  perpetual  hermitage  from  admixture  with  the  rest  of 
mankind. 

We  do  not  now  live  among  heathens,  but  among  people  who  believe 
in  and  worship  our  God  (true,  in  diflfereut  languages  and  manners  than 
we),  and  the  duty  which  we  were  called  upon  to  perform  for  the  sake 
of  God,  which  is  to  harmonize  the  world  into  our  belief  in  one  God 
only,  is  of  such  importance  that  orthodox  Judaism  should  now  unite 
with  reform  Judaism,  because  more  rational  and  more  advanced,  and 
because  what  is  termed  orthodoxy  has  fulfilled  its  task,  and  our  mis- 
sion, the  greatest  and  most  glorious  that  a  people  can  take  upon  itself, 
is  not  yet  fully  accomplished,  while  a  union  of  orthodoxy  and  reform 
would  go  far  to  accomplish  the  object  sought  to  be  attained.  So-called 
ortliodoxy  is  not  necessary  to  the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose,  and  only 
makes  our  task  more  difficult. 

We  should  unite  under  one  common  standard  that  will  lead  us  on 
to  victory  for  God,  humanity,  and  enlightenment. 


LIBERALITY  UNCONQUERED  BY  MISFORTUNE. 

Rabbi  Eliezer,  Rabbi  Joshua,  and  Rabbi  Akibba  travelled  about 
annually  in  the  land  of  Israel  to  collect  money  for  the  poor.  Amongst 
their  many  and  various  contributors,  none  gave  more  liberally,  nor 
with  more  cheerfulness,  than  Aben-judan,  who  was  then  in  very  affluent 
circumstances.  Fortune,  however,  took  a  turn.  A  dreadful  storm  de- 
stroyed the  fruits  of  his  grounds  ;  a  raging  pestilence  swept  away  the 
greater  part  of  his  flocks  and  herds  ;  and  his  extensive  fields  and  vine- 
yards became  the  prey  of  his  greedy  and  inexorable  creditors.  Of  all 
his  vast  possessions  nothing  was  left  him  but  one  small  plot  of  ground. 
Such  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  was  enough  to  depress  any  ordinary 
mind.  But  Aben-judan,  on  whose  heart  the  divine  precepts  of  his 
holy  religion  had  been  early  and  deeply  imprinted,  patiently  submitted 
to  his  lot. — "  The  Lord,"  said  he,  "  gave,  and  the  Lord  has  taken  away; 
let  his  name  be  praised  forever."  He  diligently  applied  to  cultivate 
the  only  field  he  had  left,  and  by  dint  of  great  labor,  and  still  greater 
frugality,  he  contrived  to  support  himself  and  family  decently ;  and 
was,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  cheerful  and  coutented.  The  year 
passed  on. — One  evening,  as  he  was  sitting  i^t  the  door  of  his  miserable 
hut,  to  rest  from  the  labors  of  the  day,  he  perceived  the  Rabbis  coming 
at  a  distance.  It  was  then  that  his  former  greatness  and  his  present 
deplorable  condition  at  once  rushed  upon  his  mind  ;  and  he  felt  for  the 
first  time  the  pangs  of  poverty. — "What  was  Aben-judan,"  exclaimed 
he,  "  and  what  is  he  now  ? " — ^Pensive  and  melancholy,  he  seated  him- 
self in  a  corner  of  his  hut.  His  wife  perceived  the  sudden  change. — 
"  What  ails  my  beloved  ? "  asked  she,  tenderly ;  "  art  thou  not  well  ? 
Tell  me,  that  I  may  administer  to  thy  relief  1"  "Would  to  God  it 
were  in  thy  power,  but  the  Lord  alone  can  heal  the  wounds  which  he 
inflicts,"  replied  the  distressed  man.  "  Dost  thou  not  remember  the 
days  of  our  prosperity,  when  our  corn  fed  the  hungry,  our  fleece  clothed 
the  naked,  and  our  oil  and  wine  refreshed  the  drooping  spirit  of  the 
afflicted.  The  orphans  came  round  us  and  blessed  us,  and  the  widow's 
heart  sang  for  joy.  Then  did  we  taste  those  heavenly  pleasures  which 
are  the  lot  of  the  good  and  charitable.  But  now,  alas  1  we. cannot  re- 
lieve the  fatherless,  noi*  him  who  wants  help  ;  we  are  ourselves  poor  and 
wretched.  Seest  thou  not  yonder  good  men  coming  to  make  the 
charitable  collection? — they  will  call,  but  what  have  we  to  give  them?" 
"  Do  not  repine,  dear  husband,"  rejoined  his  virtuous  wife ;  '*  we  have 
still  one  field  left :  suppose  we  sell  half  of  it,  and  give  the  money  for 
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the  use  of  the  poor  ? "  A  beam  of  joy  overspread  the  good  man's  coun 
tenance.  He  followed  his  wife's  advice,  sold  half  the  field,  and  when 
the  collectors  called  he  gave  them  the  money.  They  accepted  it,  and 
as  they  departed,  said  to  him,  "  May  the  Lord  restore  thee  to  thy  for- 
mer prosperity ! "  Aben-judan  resumed  his  foj»ner  spirits,  and  with  it 
his  wonted  diligence.  He  went  to  plough  the  small  spot  of  ground 
still  left  him.  As  he  was  pursuing  his  work,  the  foot  of  the  ox  that 
drew  the  ploughshare  sunk  into  the  ground,  and  the  beast  was  maimed. 
In  endeavoring  to  relieve  the  animal  from  its  perilous  situation,  he  saw 
something  glittering  in  the  hollow  which  the  foot  had  made.  This  ex- 
cited his  attention :  he  dug  the  hole  deeper,  and,  to  his  great  astonishment 
and  no  less  joy,  found  an  immense  treasure  concealed  in  the  very  spot. 
— He  took  it  home,  removed  from  the  wretched  hovel  in  which  he  lived 
into  a  very  fine  house  ;  repurchased  the  lands  and  possessions  which 
his  ancestors  had  left  him,  and  which  his  former  distress  had  obliged 
him  to  sell,  and  added  greatly  to  them.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  poor. 
He  again  became  a  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  a  blessing  to  the  un- 
fortunate. The  time  arrived  when  the  before-mentioned  Rabbis  came, 
as  usual,  to  make  their  collection.  Not  finding  their  generous  con- 
tributor in  the  place  where  he  had  resided  the  year  before,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village,  and  asked 
them  whether  they  could  tell  them  what  had  become  of  Aben-judan, 
and  how  he  was?  "Aben-judan,"  exclaimed  they,  "the  good  and 
generous  Aben-judan !  who  is  like  him  in  riches,  charity,  and  good- 
ness?— See  you  yonder  flocks  and  herds?  they  belong  to  Aben-judan. 
Those  vast  fields,  flourishing  vineyards,  and  beautiful  gardens?  they 
belong  to  Aben-judan.  Those  fine  buildings  ?  they  also  belong  to 
Aben-judan."  Whilst  they  were  thus  discoursing,  the  good'man  hap- 
pened to  pass  that  way.  The  wise  men  greeted  him,  and  asked  him 
how  he  did. — "  Masters,"  said  he,  "  your  prayers  have  produced  plenty 
of  fruit, — come  to  my  house  and  partake  of  it.  I  will  make  up  the  de- 
ficiency of  last  year's  subscription."  They  followed  him  to  his*  house, 
where,  after  entertaining  them  nobly,  he  gave  them  a  very  handsome 
present  for  the  poor.  They  accepted  it,  and  taking  out  the  subscrip- 
tion list  of  the  preceding, year :  "  See,"  said  they  to  him, "  though  many 
exceeded  thee  in  their  donations,  yet  we  have  placed  thee  at  the  very 
top  of  the  list,  convinced  that  the  smallness  of  thy  gift  at  that  time 
arose  from  want  of  means — not  from  want  of  inclination.  It  is  to  men 
like  thou  art  that  the  wise  king  alluded  when  he  said,  "  A  man's  gift 
extendeth  his  possessions,  and  leadeth  him  before  the  great."  Prov. 
xviii.  16.  —  Jerusalem  Talmud.  Medrash  Vayeekra  Kabbah. 
Debabim  Habba. 
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THE   STUDY  OF   PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.— A  LECTURE  TO 

YOUNG  MEN. 

BY  KEV.   CHARLES  KINGBLEY. 

Some  of  you  may  ask,  and  you  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask,  why  I,  a 
clergyman,  have  chosen  this  subject  for  my  lecture?  Why  do  I  wish 
to  teach  young  men'  physical  science?  What  good  will  the  right 
understanding  of  astronomy  or  of  chemistry,  or  of  the  stones  under 
their  feet,  or  of  the  plants  or  animals  which  they  meet — what  good,  I 
say,  will  that  do  them  ? 

In  the'fii'st  place,  they  need,  I  presume,  occupation  after  their  hours 
of  work ;  and  to  give  that  this  class  was  established.  If  any  of  them 
answer,  "  We  do  not  want  occupation,  we  want  amusement.  Work  is 
very  dull,  and  we  want  something  which  will  excite  our  fancy,  imagi- 
nation, sense  of  humor.  We  want  poetry,  fiction,  even  a  good  laugh 
or  a  game  of  play  " — I  shall  most  fully  agree  with  them.  There  is 
often  no  better  medicine  for  a  hard- worked  body  and  mind  than  a  good 
laugh ;  and  the  man  that  can  play  most  heartily  when  he  has  a  chance 
is  generally  the  man  who  can  work  most  heartily  when  he  must  work. 
But  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  study  of  physical  science  to  in- 
terfere with  genial  hilarity.  Indeed,  some  solemn  persons  have  been 
wont  to  reprove  the  members  of  the  British  Association,  and  specially 
that  Red  Lion  Club,  where  all  the  philosophers  are  expected  to  lash 
their  tails  and  roar,  of  being  somewhat  too  fond  of  mere  and  sheer  fun, 
after  the  abstruse  papers  of  the  day  are  read  and  discussed.  And  as 
for  harmless  amusement,  and  still  more  for  the  free  exercise  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination,  I  know  few  studies  to  compare  with  Natu- 
ral History ;  with  the  search  for  the  most  beautiful  and  curious  pro- 
ductions of  Nature  amid  her  loveliest  scenery,  and  in  her  freshest  at- 
mosphere. I  have  known  again  and  again  working-men  who  in  the 
midst  of  smoky  cities  have  kept  their  bodies,  their  minds,  and  their 
hearts  healthy  and  pure  by  going  out  into  the  country  at  odd  hours, 
and  making  collections  of  plants,  insects,  birds,  or  some  other  objects 
of  natural  history ;  and  I  doubt  not  that  such  will  be  the  case  with 
some  of  you.  > 

Another  argument,  and  a  very  strong  one,  in  favor  of  studying  some 
branch  of  physical  science  just  now  is  this — that  without  it  you  can 
hardly  keep  pace  with  the  thought  of  the  world  around  you. 
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the  Bolid  gain  of  a  scientific  habit  of  ijiind,  of  which 
ntly,  the  gain  of  mere  facts,  the  increased  knowledge 
ffhich  we  live,  is  very  valuable  just  now ;  valuable 
ho  do  not  wish  their  children  and  their  younger 
nore  about  the  nniverse  than  they  do. 
IB  now  occupying  a  more  and  more  important  place 
ford,  Cambridge,  the  London  University,  the  public 
.nother,  are  taking  up  the  subject  in  earnest ;  bo  are 
hools ;  so,  I  trust,  will  all  primary  schools  throngh- 
nd  I  hope  that  my  children,  at  least,  if  not  I  myself, 
hen  ignorance  of  the  primary  laws  and  facts  of  sci- 
sd  on  as  a  defect  only  second  to  ignorance  of  the 
ligion  and  morality. 

,  bat  deliberately.  It  does  seem  to  me  strange,  to 
jrd,  that  people  whose  destiny  it  is  to  live,  even  for 
on  this  pla,net  which  we  call  the  earth,  and  who  do 
;o  live  on  it  as  hermits,  shutting  themselves  up  in 
on  death  as  an  escape  and  a  deliverance,  but  intend 
ably  and  wholesomely  as  they  can,  they  and  their 
n — it  seems  strange,  I  say,  that  such  people  shonld 
.retess  about  the  constitution  of  this  same  planet,  and 
Lcts  on  which  depend,  not  merely  their  comfort  and 
heir  health  and  their  very  lives,  and  the  health  and 
hildren  and  descendants. 

Ill  say,  at  least  to  themselves,  "  What  need  for  us  to 
hero  are  plenty  to  do  that  already;  and  we  shall  be 
T  to  profit  by  their  discoveries ;  and  meanwhile  it  is 
is  needed  to  make  mankind  thrive,  but  simple  com- 

that,  to  expect  to  profit  by  other  men's  discoveries 
pay  for  them — to  let  others  labor  in  the  hope  of  en- 
ibors — is  not  a  very  noble  or  generous  state  of  mind — 
'hat,  I  should  say,  to  that  of  the  fatting  ox,  who  will- 
irmer  to  house  him,  till  for  him,  feed  for  him,  pro- 
riself  may  lounge  in  his  stall  and  eat,  and  not  be 
is  one  difierence  in  the  two  cases,  but  only  one — that 
an  repay  himself  by  eating  the  ox,  the  scientific  man 
elf  by  eating  you ;  and  so  never  gets  paid,  in  most 

ikind  thriving  by  common-sense:  they  have  not 
n-sense,  because  they  have  not  used  their  common- 
that  regulated  method  which  is  called  science.     In 
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no  age,  in  no  country,  as  yet,  have  the  majority  of  mankind  been 
guided,  I  will  not  say  by  the  love  of  God,  and  by  the  fear  of  God,  but 
not  even  by  sense  and  reason.  Not  sense  and  reason,  but  nonsense  and 
unreason — prerjudice  and  fancy — greed  and  haste — have  led  them  to 
such  results  as  were  to  be  expected — to  superstitions,  persecutions, 
wars,  famines,  pestilence,  hereditary  disease,  poverty,  waste — waste  in- 
calculable, and  now  too  often  irremediable — waste  of  life,  of  labor,  of 
capital,  of  raw  material,  of  soil,  of  manure,  of  every  bounty  which  God 
has  bestowed  on  man,  till,  as  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean,  whole  coun- 
tries, some  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  seem  ruined  forever :  and  all  be- 
cause men  will  not  learn  nor  obey  those  physical  laws  of  the  universe 
which  (whether  we  be  conscious  of  them  or  not)  are  all  around  us,  like 
walls  of  iron  and  of  adamant — say  rather,  like  some  vast  machine,  ruth- 
less though  beneficent,  among  the  wheels  of  which,  if  we  entangle  our* 
selves  in  our  rash  ignorance,  they  will  not  stop, to  set  us  free,  but  crush 
us,  as  they  have  crushed  whole  nations  and  whole  races  ere  now  to 
powder.     Very  terrible,  though  very  calm,  is  outraged  Nature : 

*<  Though  the  milLs  of  God  grind 

Slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  amall. 
Though  He  sit,  and  wait  with  patienoe, 
With  exactnees  grinds  He  aU." 

It  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  among  the  many  hopeful 
signs  of  the  times,  that  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  and  America 
are  awakening,  slowly  but  surely,  to  this  truth.  The  civilized  world 
is  learning,  thank  God,  more  and  more  of  the  importance  of  physical 
science ;  year  by  year,  thank  God,  it  is  learning  to  live  more  and  more 
according  to  the  laws  of  physical  science,  which  are,  as  the  great  Lord 
Bacon  said  of  old,  none  other  than  "  Vox  Dei  in  rebus  revelata  " — the 
voice  of  God  revealed  in  facts  ;  and  it  is  gaining,  by  so  doing,  year  by 
year,  more  and  more  of  health  and  wealth ;  of  peaceful  and  comfortable, 
even  of  graceful  and  elevating,  means  of  life  for  fresh  millions. 

K  you  want  to  know  what  the  study  of  physical  science  has  done 
for  man,  look,  as  a  single  instance,  at  the  science  of  sanitary  reform  ; 
the  science  which  does  not  merely  go  to  cure  disease,  and  shut  the  sta- 
ble-door after  the  horse  is  stolen,  but  tries  to  prevent  disease;  and, 
thank  God,  is  succeeding  beyond  our  highest  expectations.  Or  look  at 
the  actual  fresh  amount  of  employment,  of  subsistence,  which  science 
has,  during  the  last  century,  given  to  men,  and  judge  for  yourselves 
whether  the  study  of  it  be  not  one  worthy  of  those  who  wish  to  help 
themselves,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  help  their  fellow-men.  Let  me  quote 
to  you  a  passage  from  an  essay  urging  the  institution  of  schools  of 
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physical  science  for  artisanB,  which  aays  all  which  1  wish  to  saj  and 
more. 

"  The  discoveriea  of  voltaic  electricity,  electro-magDetism,  and  mag- 
netic electricity,  by  Volta,  Oersted,  and  Faraday,  led  to  the  invention 
of  electric  telegraphy  by  Wheatetone  and   others,  and  to  the  great 
manufacturers  of  telegraph-cables  and  telegraph-wire,  and  of  the  mate- 
rials required  for  them.     The  value  of  the  cargo  of  the  Great  Eastern 
alone  in  the  present  Bombay  telegrapli  expedition  is  calculated  at  three 
million  pounds  sterling.     It  also  led  to  the  employment  of  thousands 
of  operators  to  transmit  the  telegraphic  messages,  and  to  a  great  in- 
crease of  our  commerce  in  nearly  all  its  branches  by  the  more  rapid 
means  of  communication.     The  discovery  of  voltaic  electricity  further 
led  to  the  invention  of  electro-plating,  and  to  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  persons  in  that  business.     The  numerous  experimental 
researches  on  specific  heat,  latent  heat,  the  tension  of  vapors,  the  prop- 
he  mechanical  effect  of  heat,  etc.,  resulted  in  the  de- 
jam-enginee  and  railways,  and  the  almost  endless  em- 
iding  upon  their  construction  and  nsa     About  a  quar- 
of  persons  are  employed  on  railways  alone  in  Great 
irious  original  investigations  on  the  chemical  effects 
le  invention  of  photography,  and  have  given  employ- 
es of  pei'sons  who  practise  that  process,  or  manufacture 
various  material  and  articles  required  in  it.     The  dis- 
Qe  by  Scheele  led  to  the  invention  of  the  modern  pro- 
ng, and  to  various  improvements  in  the  dyeing  of  the 
nd  has  given  employment  to  a  very  large  number  of 
tperatives.     The  discovery  of  chlorine  has  also  contrib- 
Loyment  of  thousands  of  printers,  by  enabling  Esparto 
tched  and  formed  into  paper  for  the  use  of  our  daily 
nerous  experimental  investigations  in  relation  to  coal- 
he  means  of  extending  the  use  of  that  substance,  and 
e  employment  of  workmen  and  others  connected  with 
The  discovery  of  the  alkaline  metals  by  Davy,  of 
isium,  of  nickel,  phosphorus,  the  common  acids,  and 
ther  substances,  has  led  to  the  employment  of  a  whole 
in  in  the  conversion  of  those  substances  into  articles  of 
"egoing  examples  might  be  greatly  enlarged  upon,  and 
lers  might  be  selected  from  the  sciences  of  physics  and 
those  mentioned  will  suffice.    There  is  not  a  force  of 
rcely  a  material  substance  that  we  employ,  which  has 
>ject  of  several,  and  in  some  cases  of  numerous,  origi- 
I  researches,  many  of  which  have  resulted,  in  a  greater 
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or  less  degree,  in  increasing  the  employment  for  workmen  and  oth- 
ers."— {Nature^  No.  25.) 

Suppose  that  any  one  of  you,  learning  a  little  sound  natural  history, 
should  observe  nothing  but  the  hedgerow-plants,  he  would  find  that 
there  is  much  more  to  be  seen  in  those  mere  hedgerow-plants  than  he 
fancies  now.  The  microscope  will  reveal  to  him  in  the  tissues  of  any 
wood,  of  any  seed,  wonders  which  will  first  amuse  him,  then  puzzle 
him,  and  at  last  (I  hope)  awe  him,  as  he  perceives  that  smallness  of  size 
interferes  in  no  way  with  perfection  of  development,  and  that  "  Na- 
ture," as  has  been  well  said, "  is  greatest  in  that  which  is  least."  And 
more.  Suppose  that  he  went  further  still.  Suppose  that  he  extended 
his  researches  somewhat  to  those  minuter  vegetable  forms,  the  mosses, 
fungi,  lichens.  Suppose  that  he  went  a  little  further  still,  and  tried 
what  the  microscope  would  show  him  in  any  stagnant  pool,  whether 
fresh  water  or  salt,  of  Desmidise,  Diatoms,  and  all  those  wondrous 
atomies  which  seem  as  yet  to  defy  our  classification  into  plants  or  ani- 
mals. Suppose  he  learned  something  of  this,  but  nothing  of  aught  else. 
Would  he  have  gained  no  solid  wisdom  ?  He  would  be  a  stupider  man 
than  T  have  a  right  to  believe  any  of  you  to  be,  if  he  had  not  gained 
thereby  somewhat  of  the  most  valuable  of  treasures,  namely,  that 
scientific  habit  of  mind  which  (as  has  been  well  said)  is  only  common- 
sense  well  regulated,  the  art  of  seeing;  the  art  of  knowing  what  he 
sees ;  the  art  of  comparing,  of  perceiving  true  likenesses  and  true  differ- 
ences, and  so  of  classifying  and  arranging  what  he  sees ;  the  art  of 
connecting  facts  together  in  his  own  mind,  in  chains  of  cause  and 
effect;  and  that  accurately,  patiently,  calmly,  without  prejudice,  vani- 
tyj  or  temper.  Accuracy,  patience,  freedom  from  prejudice,  careless- 
ness for  all  except  the  truth,  whatever  the  truth  may  be — are  not  these 
virtues  which  it  is  worth  any  trouble  to  gain  ?  Virtues,  not  merely  of 
the  intellect,  but  of  the  character ;  which,  once  gained,  a  man  can  ap- 
ply to  all  subjects,  and  employ  for  the  acquisition  of  all  solid  knowl- 
edge. And  I  know  no  study  whatsoever  more  able  to  help  a  man  to 
acquire  that  inductive  habit  of  mind  than  natural  history. 

True,  it  may  be  acquired  otherwise.  The  study  of  languages,  for 
instance,  when  properly  pursued,  helps  specially  to  form  it,  because 
words  are  facts,  and  the  modern  science  of  philology,  which  deals  with 
them,  has  become  now  a  thoroughly  inductive,  and  therefore  a  trust- 
worthy and  a  teaching  science.  But  without  that  scientific  temper  of 
mind  which  judges  calmly  of  facts,  no  good  or  lasting  work  will  be 
done,  whether  in  physical  science,  in  social  science,  in  politics,  in  philos- 
ophy, in  philology,  or  in  history. 

Now,  if  this  scientific  habit  of  mind  can  be  gained  by  other  studies, 
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why  should  I,  as  a  clergyman,  interest  myself  specially  in  the  spread 
of  physical  science  ?  Am  I  not  going  out  of  my  proper  sphere  to  med- 
dle with  secular  matters?  Am  I  not,  indeed,  going  into  a  sphere  out 
of  which  I  hiad  better  keep  myself,  and  all  over  whom  I  may  have  in- 
fluence ?  For  is  not  science  antagonistic  to  religion  ?  and  if  so,  wliat 
has  a  clergyman  to  do,  save  to  warn  the  young  against  it,  instead  of 
attracting  them  toward  it  ? 

First,  as  to  meddling  with  secular  matters.  I  grudge  that  epithet 
of  secular  to  any  matter  whatsoever.  But  I  do  more ;  I  deny  it  to 
anything  which  God  has  made,  even  to  the  tiniest  of  insects,  the  most 
insignificant  atom  of  dust.  To  those  who  believe  in  God,  and  try  to 
see  all  things  in  God,  the  most  minute  natural  phenomenon  cannot  be 
secular.  It  must  be  divine ;  I  say,  deliberately,  divine ;  and  I  can  use 
no  less  lofty  word.  The  grain  of  dust  is  a  thought  of  God ;  God's 
power  made  it ;  God's  wisdom  gave  it  whatsoever  properties  or  quali- 
ties it  may  possess.  God's  providence  has  put  it  in  the  place  where  it 
is  now,  and  has  ordained  that  it  should  be  in  that  place  at  that  moment, 
by  a  train  of  causes  and  eflfects  which  reaches  back  to  the  very  creation 
of  the  universe.  The  grain  of  dust  can  no  more  go  from  God's  pres- 
ence, or  flee  from  God's  Spirit,  than  you  or  I  can  do.  If  it  go  up  to 
the  physical  heaven,  and  float  (as  it  actually  often  does)  far  above  the 
clouds,  in  those  higher  strata  of  the  atmosphere  which  the  aeronaut  has 
never  visited,  whither  the  Alpine  snow-peaks  do  not  rise,  even  there 
it  will  be  obeying  physical  laws  which  we  hastily  term  laws  of  Na- 
ture, but  which  are  really  the  laws  of  God ;  and  if  it  go  down  into 
the  physical  abyss;  if  it  be  buried  fathoms,  miles,  below  the  surface, 
and  become  an  atom  of  some  rock  still  in  the  process  of  consolidation, 
has  it  escaped  from  God,  even  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?  Is  it  not 
there  still  obeying  physical  laws,  of  pressure,  heat,  crystallization,  and 
so  forth,  which  are  laws  of  God — ^the  will  and  mind  of  God  concerning 
particles  of  matter  ?  Only  look  at  all  created  things  in  this  light — look 
at  them  as  what  they  are,  the  expressions  of  God's  mind  and  will  con- 
cerning this  universe  in  which  we  live — "  the  voice  of  God,"  as  Bacon 
says,  "revealed  in  facts  " — and  then  you  will  not  fear  physical  science, 
for  you  will  be  sure  that,  the  more  you  know  of  physical  science,  the 
more  you  will  know  of  the  works  and  of  the  will  of  God.  At  least, 
you  will  be  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the  Psalmist.  "  The 
heavens,"  says  he,  *'  declare  the  glory  of  God ;  and  the  firmament 
slioweth  his  handiwork.  There  is  neither  speech  nor  language  where 
their  voices  are  not  heard  among  them."  So  held  the  Psalmist  con- 
cerning astronomy,  the  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  what 
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he  says  of  sun  and  stars  is  true  likewise  of  the  flowers  around  our  feet, 
of  which  the  greatest  Christian  poet  of  modern  times  has  said — 

"  To  me  the  meanest  flower  that  grows  may  give 
Thoughts  that  do  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 

— Ahstractfrom  Good  Words. 


FILIAL  REVEKENCE. 


"  Do  you  wish  to  know,"  said  the  great  Rabbi  Eliezer  to  his  disci- 
ples (in  answer  to  their  inquiries,  how  far  the  honor  of  parents  extends), 
— *'do  you  wish  to  know  how  to  honor  your  parents  ?  then  go  and  take 
example  of  Daraah  the  son  of  Nethina.* — ^His  mother  was,  unfortu- 
nately, insane,  and  would  frequently  not  only  abuse  him,  but  even 
strike  him  in  the  presence  of  his  companions ;  yet  would  this  dutiful 
son  not  suffer  an  ill  word  to  escape  his  lips ;  and  all  that  he  used 
to  say  on  such  occasions  was,  *  Enough— dear  mother,  enough.'  Fur- 
ther :  one  of  the  precious  stones  attached  to  the  High-priest's  sacerdo- 
tal garments  was  once,  by  some  means  or  other,  lost.  Informed  that 
the  son  of  Nethina  had  one  like  it,  the  priests  went  to  him  and  offered 
him  a  very  large  price  for  it.  He  consented  to  take  the  sum  offered, 
and  went  into  an  adjoining  room  to  fetch  the  jewel.  On  entering  he 
found  his  father  asleep,  his  foot  resting  on  the  chest  wherein  the  gem 
was  deposited. — ^Without  disturbing  his  father,  he  went  back  to  the 
priests,  and  told  them,  that  he  must,  for  the  present,  forego  the  large 
profit  he  could  make,  as  his  father  was  asleep.  The  case  being  urgent, 
and  the  priests  thinking  that  he  only  said  so  to  obtain  a  larger  price, 
offered  him  more  money.  '  No,'  said  the  dutiful  son,  '  I  would  not, 
even  for  a  moment,  disturb  my  father's  rest,  could  I  obtain  the  treasures 
of  the  world.'  The  priests  waited  till  the  father  awoke,  when  Damah 
brought  them  the  jewel.  They  gave  him  the  sum  they  offered  the  sec- 
ond time ;  but  the  good  man  refused  to  take  it.  *  I  will  not  barter  the 
satisfaction  of  having  done  my  duty  for  gold.  Give  me  what  you  of- 
fered at  first,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied.'  This  they  did,  and  left  him  with 
a  blessing."  Jerusalem  Talmud,  T.  Peah. 

Medrash  Debabim  Kabbah.  T.  Kedushin. 

*  This  Damah,  as  the  Tahnudiste  inform  us,  was  a  he(Uherh  residing  at  Ascalon.  No 
doubt  Babbi  Eliezer  might  have  found  numerous  patterns  of  filial  piety  amongst  his  own 
nation.  The  reasons  that  induced  him  to  select  one  amongst  the  Jieathem  appear  to 
me  the  following.  First,  to  impress  more  strongly  on  the  minds  of  his  disciples  the  im- 
portance of  the  duty ;  for  if  a  heathen,  moved  only  by  natural  impulse,  conducted  him- 
self so  piously  towards  his  parent,  what  ought  not  an  Israelite  to  do,  who  is  urged  by  the 
most  sacred  and  solemn  commands  to  the  performance  of  this  duty.  Secondly,  that 
his  disciples  might  learn  to  admire  yirtue  wherever  it  is  found. 


ADTOBIOGEAPHY  OF  DON  ISAAC  ABARBANEL.* 

'  TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  HEBREW  BT  M.  H.  BRE8SLAU. 

As  we  have  translated  the  following  article  from  the  Hebrew,  we  have  felt  it  right 
to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  simple  biblical  style,  although  we  are  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  giving  to  the  translation  that  grace  and  beauty  which  peculiarly 
appertain  to  the  original  It  may  also  be  desirable  to  state,  that  this  article  is  culled 
from  the  prefaces  which  Abarbanel  has  written  at  different  periods  of  his  life  to  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and  the  first  of  Kings,  during  the  composition  of  which  works  the 
events  recorded  took  place. 

I  WAS  living  contentedly  f  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  patrimony, 
and  in  a  dwelling  stored  with  abundance,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Lord, 
at  Lisbon,  the  celebrated  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.:!:  I  was 
happy  in  the  palace  of  King  Alfonso  V.,  a  mighty  and  far-ruling 
monarch,  whose  sway  extended  over  two  seas,  and  all  whose  undertak- 
ings were  crowned  with  success — a  king  who  sat  on  the  throne  of 
judgment,  dispensing  mercy,  justice,  and  righteousness  throughout  his 
dominions.  Under  his  shadow  I  abode  with  delight ;  I  was  near  him, 
and  he  leaned  upon  my  hand.     And  as  long  as  he  was  living  on  earth 

*  Although  Abarbanel  wrote  most  of  his  numerous  works  in  Monopoli  and  Venice, 
after  the  date  of  the  events  related  here,  yet  some  of  them  had  been  commenced  pre- 
viously, and  the  preliminary  portions  prepared.  This  is  especiaUy  the  case  with  several 
exegetical  works,  from  the  prefaces  of  which,  as  marked  in  the  text,  we  draw  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life,  which  are  linked  together  by 
omitting  in  the  latter  accounts  what  had  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  ones.  The 
narrative  comprises  a  space  of  fourteen  years,  which  elapsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  first  and  that  of  the  last  account.  Fleeing  froip  one  country  to  another,  before 
the  persecuting  sword  of  tyranny  or  fanaticism,  the  fugitive  exile  had  hoped  to  find  re- 
pose in  each  place  of  refuge ;  but  what  troubles  and  hardships  had  he  to  undergo  in 
his  continual  wanderings ! 

f  The  style  of  Abarbanel,  in  these  sketches  of  his  life,  is  quite  different  from  that  of 
his  commentaries ;  it  is  very  fluent,  and  for  the  most  part  pure.  Like  many  of  his 
predecessors,  he  is  also  fond  of  employing  Scriptural  phraseology ;  but  it  is  always 
done  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  frequently  with  that  nice  ambiloquy  which  distin- 
gruishes  the  writings  of  Alcharisi.  The  last  fragment  is  composed  of  short  rhymed  sen- 
tences. * 

X  The  vowel-punctuation  of  proper  names  in  modem  Hebrew  compositions  occasions 
many  difficulties ;  for,  besides  the  difference  which  distinctly  manifests  itself  between 
the  orthography  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Jews  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
German  and  Polish  on  the  other,  we  meet  also,  in  various  authors,  with  many  deviations 
from  the  regxdar  form,  arising  from  differences  in  the  times  or  in  the  countries  of 
the  writers,  and  frequently  from  the  ignorance  and  wilfulness  of  transcribers. 
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I  walked  as  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon ;  but  soon  death 
came  np  into  his  windows,  and  destruction  entered  his  palace. 

He  was  succeeded  in  his  kingdom  by  his  son  Don  Juan,  a  new  king 
without  experience.  He  turned  his  heart  in  hatred  against  his  nobles, 
and  delt  subtilely  with  his  servants.  Especially  he  made  himself  an 
alien  to  all  the  friends  of  his  father,  the  nobles  and  the  princes  of  the 
provinces,  who  were  the  highest  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  iSrst  in 
distinction  and  dignity,  and  even  to  those  who  were  of  his  kindred, 
^'  bone  of  his  bones  and  flesh  of  his  flesh."  And  he  spoke  to  them 
craftily,  saying,  "  You  are  guilty  of  death  ;  for  all  of  you  have  con- 
spired against  me,  to  deliver  me  and  my  country  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish  kings."  One  of  the  noblest  of  them,  second  only  to  the 
king,  who  thought  himself  in  security,  he  ordered  to  be  seized  and 
beheaded.*  The  brothers  of  the  victim  fled  into  the  mountains  to 
save  their  lives ;  for  they  were  alarmed,  seeing  that  their  pride  had 
fallen,  and  their  hero,  the  prince  of  their  race,  was  no  more.  They 
hastened  their  flight;  for  they  said,  "We  are  all  dead  men ;"  and 
thus  they  disappeared  and  were  cut  ofl^  from  their  homes.  The  king 
took  possession  of  their  estates  and  of  all  their  substance,  and  extermi- 
nated the  whole  of  the  royal  race. 

Towards  me  also,  in  whose  hands  there  was  no  wrong,  in  whose  lips 
there  was  no  guile,  he  turned  his  rage,  because  I  had,  in  happier  days 
of  old,  cherished  a  tender  friendship  towards  these  nobles,  and  had  as- 
sisted with  my  counsel  those  who  were  now  suflfering  cruel  persecu- 
tion. "  The  Lord  of  the  country  "  loaded  me  with  heavy  accusations ; 
he  pei-secuted  me  with  unrelenting  hatred,  and  numbered  me  among 
the  conspirators:  "for  surely"  said  he, "they  would  not  do  anything 
without  revealing  it  to  him,  their  confederate,  whose  life  was  bound 
up  in  theirs."  Malignant  men  also,  who  conspired  for  my  destruction, 
and  who  wickedly  sought  to  deprive  me  of  my  all,  sharpened  their 
tongues  like  serpents,  and  accused  me  of  impious  deeds  which  I  had 
never  committed,  nay,  of  which  I  had  never  even  thought. 

Amidst  this  confusion,  the  fatal  message  reached  me,  that  the  king 
had  sent  for  me,  saying,  "  Come  down  unto  me,  tarry  not."  I  obeyed 
his  commands  and  I  set  out  upon  my  journey,  and  in  my  innocence 
repaired  towards  the  place  appointed  by  the  royal  order.  But,  at  an 
inn  on  my  way,  a  man  stood  before  me,  who  said,  "  Do  not  approach 
hither ;  escape  for  thy  life.  We  live  in  a  time  of  trouble ;  for  there 
are  evil  purposes  determined  against  you,  and,  as  I  have  heard,  several 


*  Feidinand,  Duke  of  Biaganza,  feU  in  the  year  1483  under  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 
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persons  have  conspired  to  do  you  harm."  Upon  hearing  these  tidings, 
I  left  my  patrimony,  the  wife  whom  the  Lord  had  allotted  to  me,  and 
the  children  with  whom  He  had  blessed  me,  and  all  my  property.  I 
rose  while  it  was  yet  night,  to  flee  from  the  overwhelming  misfortune. 
And,  since  mischance  had  fallen  upon  me  suddenly,  as  chaff  that  the 
storm  carrieth  away,  I  could  not  preserve  any  of  my  possessions,  but 
only  escaped  with  the  skin  of  my  teeth.  When  the  next  morning 
rose,  the  report  was  heard  in  the  house  of  the  king;  and,  by  his  com- 
mand, messengers  were  speedily  sent  out  with  the  orders,  "  Pursue 
him,  seize  him,  and  put  him  to  death."  His  troops  came  together  and 
raised  up  their  way  against  me,  and  mercenaries,  who  rode  upon  mules 
and  camels,  pursued  me  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  following  night 
through  the  desert.* 

But  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  towards  me  did  not  allow  them  to  injure 
me ;  for,  about  the  time  of  midnight,  I  went  forth  from  the  kingdom 
of  Portugal  to  that  of  Castilia,  viz.,  the  town  situtate  on  the  frontier — 
Siguara  del  la  Orden.  When  the  king  saw  that  he  could  not  take  my 
life,  and  that  I  had  gone  on  the  way  which  the  Lord  had  sent  me,  his 
wrath  was  kindled  against  me:  he  treated  me  like  an  enemy,  he 
gnashed  upon  me  with  his  teeth,  and  he  laid  hand  on  all  that  I  had 
gathered — ^gold,  silver,  and  precious  things,  more  than  any  who  had 
been  before  me  in  that  country.  Moveables  and  estates — ^he  took  all,  not 
leaving  me  a  remnant. 

All  this  happened  in  the  beginning  of  the  244:th  year  in  the  sixth 
thousand  of  the  creation.  I  was  just  commencing  my  commentary  on 
the  Book  of  Kings,  when  I  was  called  upon  to  appear  before  the  most 
potent  of  princes,  the  king  of  Spain,  who  reigned  over  the  kingdom  of 
Castilia,  Aragonia,  Catalonia,  Sicily,  and  other  islands.  I  went  to  the 
court  of  the  king  and  the  queen,  and  abode  for  a  long  time  near  them ; 
and  the  Lord  granted  me  mercy  in  their  sight,  and  in  that  of  the  no- 
bles who  ranked  highest  in  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  was  engaged  in  their 
service  eight  years. 

But  in  the  ninth  year — the  year  of  the  creation  5262 — ^the  king  of 
Spain  conquered  the  whole  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  took  possession 
of  its  capital,  a  powerful,  populous,  and  far-famed  city ;  and,  in  the 
stoutness  and  haughtiness  of  his  heart,  he  changed  his  mind.  Attribut- 
ing this  conquest  to  his  idol,  he  said  within  himself:  "By  what  can  I 
be  more  accepted  of  my  God,  who  girded  me  with  strength  for  war, 
or  by  what  can  I  be  more  grateful  to  my  Creator,  who  has  delivered 


*  By  this,  those  oommon  lands  are  probably  intended  which  are  met  with  through  a 
wide  extent  in  the  proyince  of  Alentejo. 
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tills  city  into  my  hands,  than  by  bringing  under  His  wings  the  people 
who  walk  in  darkness — the  scattered  sheep  of  Israel — and  by  restoring 
to  His  faith  the  backsliding  daughter,  or  by  casting  them  into  another 
land,  that  they  may  no  more  dwell  in  my  dominionB,  and  no  more 
exist  before  mine  eyes." 

At  that  time  I  lived  at  the  court  of  the  king;  and  I  was  wearied 
with  my  entreaties  and  my  crying,  till  my  throat  was  dry.  Thrice  I 
begged  of  him  saying :  "  Save  us,  O  king  I  why  wilt  thou  do  thus 
unto  thy  servants?  Ask  us  ever  so  much  gifts  and  presents,  and 
whatever  any  one  of  the  house  of  Israel  possesses,  he  will  willingly 
offer  for  his  country."*  I  addressed  myself  to  my  friends,  wlio  had 
influence  with  the  king,  that  they  might  make  request  unto  him  for 
my  people  ;  and  the  grandees  united  in  using  all  their  efforts  to  per- 
suade the  king  to  withdraw  those  decrees  of  anger,  and  renounce  his 
intention  of  destroying  the  Jews.  But  like  a  deaf  adder  he  stopped 
his  ear,  and  made  no  reply.  The  queen  also,  standing  by  him, 
with  powerful  eloquence,  instigated  him  to  accomplish  what  he  had 
once  begun.  And  thus  our  labors  were  of  no  avail.  I  was  not  in 
safety,  neither  had  I  rest,  neither  was  I  quiet,  yet  trouble  came. 

When  the  people  heard  the  sad  information  they  mourned ;  and 
whithersoever  the  king's  commandment  and  decree  came,  there  was 
great  mourning  among  the  Jews,  and  fear  and  terror  befell  them,  such 
as  there  had  not  been  since  the  day  when  Judah  was  driven  out  from 
her  country  into  a  foreign  land.  And  they  said  to  each  other:  "  Let 
us  strengthen  ourselves  in  our  belief,  and  in  the  doctrines  of  our  Lord, 
against  the  voice  of  those  who  blaspheme  and  reproach,  and  against 
the  enemy  and  avenger,  whether  they  will  spare  our  lives  and  we  shall 
live,  or  whether  they  will  kill  us  and  we  die,  let  us  not  in  anything 
break  our  covenant,  nor  turn  back  our  hearts,  but  walk  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord  our  God." 

And  thus  went  away,  incapable  of  resisting,  the  people  among 
whom  I  was,  numbering  300,000f  pedestrians,  young  and  old,  together 
with  women  and  children.     In  one  day  they  went  from  all  the  do- 

*  It  IB  notorions,  that  Ferdinand  would  have  accepted  the  ransom,  and  have  aUowed 
the  Jews  to  remain  in  his  dominions,  had  he  not  been  intimidated  by  the  serious  remon- 
strances of  Torqnemada. 

f  The  statement  of  this  number  being  less  than  according  to  all  other  accounts,  may 
either  have  originated  in  a  misprint,  it  might  have  been  t  instead  of  ';),  or  x'Q  instead 
of  oic)  1  or  it  may  relate  only  to  one  portion  of  the  emigrants.  Luzzato,  in  his  "  Discorgo 
drca  U  Stato  degV  Hehrei  "  (p.  87,  J),  speaks  of  half  a  million ;  Jachai,  in  nbapH  r.lTDbn?, 
according  to  Abarbaners  own  account  in  n^icn  '^3'^'i]P?a  (which,  however,  in  the  edition 
before  us,  agrees  with  the  number  given  here),  has  600,000;  and  Florente  {Hist, 
de  VlnqviHtUm^  p.  260)  states,  according  to  Mariana,  the  number  to  be  800,000. 
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minions  of  the  king.  Wliither  their  hearts  directed  them  to  go,  thither 
they  went,  their  king  before  them  and  God  at  their  head.  One  Ex- 
claimed, "  To  the  Lord  I  belong !  "  and  another  dedicated  his  strength 
to  God.  Some*  of  them  went  to  the  neighboring  kingdoms  of  Portu- 
gal *  and  Navarre  f ;  but  sad  affliction  and  a  heavy  monrnfiil  fate 
they  met  with  everywhere,  and  thirst  of  prey,  and  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence. Some  turned  towards  the  sea,  and  sought  a  way  on  the  waves. 
I  was  among  those  who  committed  themselves  to  a  vessel ;  and  thus, 
together  with  the  other  emigrants,  and  with  my  children  and  property, 
I  landed  at  the  celebrated  City  of  Naples,  whose  kings  are  merciful, 
in  tlie  year  of  the  creation  5253. 

But  here  also  we  found  no  repose ;  for  the  Lord  hissed  for  the  fly — 
the  king  of  France — to  destroy  us.  Ilis  troops  invaded  the  country 
and  took  it,  and  raged  therein  with  furious  anger  and  oppression  ;  yet 
none  arose  against  them,  and  the  people  did  not  flock  together ;  for 
they  all  revolted  against  their  king,  and  the  elders  rose,  commiting 
treason,  and  many  of  the  subjects  became  rebels.:]:  And  the  numbere 
of  the  scornful  who  walked  in  crowds  through  the  streets  seized  upon 
the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Zion,§  to  swallow  it  up.  With  me  also 
the  Lord  was  angry,  on  account  of  my  transgressions,  and  He  'did  not 
turn  His  judgement  from  me.     The  inhabitants   of  the  country  plun- 


*  OsoriuB  relates  the  fate  of  those  unfortunate  exiles  to  whom  Juan  II.  gpranted  a 
short  refuge  in  Portugal.    Each  individual  was  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  poU-tax  (eight 
csrusados),  and  to  make  a  promise  either  to  emigrate  in  a  few  months,  or  to  embrace 
the  Christian  faith.     This  is  not  the  place  to  dwell  on  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
fanatic  zeal  of  the  converters.    After  the  lapse  of  the  appointed  time  (vide  n^O^O 
nispn>  pa^  3),  those  who  thought  to  save  themselves  by  crossing  the  sea  from  Lisbon  to 
Africa,  suffered  worse  treatment,  through  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  captains. 
Besides  the  accounts  of  Osorius,  and  the  several  nairativee  in  nnin'^   O-TD  (50-58), 
there  is  extant  also  a  report  by  one  of  the  unfortunate  victims  (vide  ts*^*^!!  min*^  'l» 
in  the  preface  to  his  commentary  to  ninia^n  nS")5?2).    Emanuel,  who  succeeded  Juan, 
seemed  at  first  inch'ned  to  Usten  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  humanity,  but  the  influence 
of  his  father  and  mother-in-law;  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  prevailed  in  the  council, 
when  measures  for  conversion  were  introduced. 

f  But  here  also  a  tolerant  spirit  did  not  {nredominate  for  any  length  of  time  *^1iT0 

(2"y  t3';a  C]T  •  fTsn  qoi*^  'nb  u^y^^n- 

X  According  to  French,  as  well  as  Italian  historians,  Oharles  VIII  was  received 
with  joy  by  the  Neapolitans.  But  our  author's  indirect  censure  here  of  their  perfidy  is 
certainly  not  just ;  for  so  general  and  lasting  was  the  hatred  of  the  people  towards  the 
kings  of  the  house  of  Aragon,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  the  picture  to  be  true  which 
Comines  draws  of  their  character. 

§  Varillas  ( Vie  de  Charles  VIII.)  records,  that  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Charles,  the 
people  had  vented  their  indignation  in  an  insurrection,  and  the  Jews  were  the  fixst 
victims  of  their  rage. 
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d^red  me  of  all  my  goods ;  *  want  succeeded  abundance,  and  my  joy 
was  changed  into  sorrow.  My  sighs  were  many  when  I  saw  the  suf- 
ferings of  ray  people,  even  of  the  aged  and  hoary,  all  who  were  called 
^  I  ^y  ^^^^  name  of  Israel.  Then  the  Lord  put  it  in  my  heart  to  escape  from 
*.'  destruction,  and  to  get  myself  hence.  I  entered  a  vessel,  and,  by  the 
*  ^"      mercy  of  the  Lord,  I  arrived  at  the  Isle  of  Corfu,t  where  I  settled. 

68. 
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RABBI  JOSE  AND  IKS  REPUDIATED  WIFE. 

—  Rabbi  Jose  had  the  misfortune  to  be  married  to  a  perverse  and  (Quar- 

ry relsome  woman,  who  not  only  did  not  pay  him  the  respect  due  to  his 
et  station,  but  would  often  insult  him  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples, 
or  Seeing  these  repeated  acts  of  aggression,  they  asked  him  why  he  did 
]g  not  divorce  her,  and  thus  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  a  companion. 
PB  "  Her  dowry  is  large,  and  I  am  poor,'*  replied  their  instructor,  "  and 
m  j  it  would  be  unjust  to  send  her  away  without  restoring  to  her  what  she 
0  brought  me."  One  day  the  rich  and  learned  Eliezer  the  son  of 
t  Asarya  paid  our  Rabbi  a  friendly  visit.  Rejoiced  to  see  this  great 
luminary  of  learning,  and  thinking  himself  highly  honored  by  the  com- 
pany of  so  great  a  man,  he  pressed  him  to  stay  and  dine  with  him. 
Rabbi  Eliezer  consented.  The  ill-natured  woman,  who  delighted  to 
^  f  vex  her  husband  on  all  occasions,  turned  her  back  on  his  friend,  and, 
by  unbecoming  gestures,  gave  him  to  understand  how  little  she  cared 
either  for  him  or  his  friends.  Jose  took  no  notice  of  her  uncourteous 
behavior,  and  mildly  asked  her  what  she  had  for  dinner. — "Nothing," 
replied  his  bad-tempered  wife ;  "  nothing  but  a  few  vegetables : " 
though  she  had  actually  prepared  some  very  fine  chickens  for  hereelf. 
— Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  easily  perceived  that  his  friend  was  not  blessed 
with  the  best-natured  woman  in  the  world,  advised  him  to  divorce 
her ;  and  when  Jose  pleaded  his  poverty,  he  gave  him  a  very  large 
sum  of  money.  The  woman  was  accordingly  divorced ;  and,  after 
some  time,  married  the  beadle  of  the  town.     The  man,  becoming  blind 


*  He  felt  as  a  particular  afSicfcioii  the  loss  of  faia  books  (vide  his  reply  to  ni^fiio 

pan  bi«o  ^"I^  ttsnni). 

f  For  a  farther  account  of  Abarbanel  and  hisliteraiy  efforts,  see  the  biographical  ar- 
ticles in  ^'DpD  D'^n^n  'I'llSa  (P-  14),  Jost^s  Uniterml  History  (ii  p.  420),  and  the  dic- 
tionary by  De  Rossi.  He  died  in  the  year  1508  at  Venice,  and  was  buried  in  Padua ; 
but  CTen  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  he  was  not  permitted  to  find  repose  (see  the  preface 
of  the  editor  of  n>1lD"'n  "^2'^5'?3)'  The  destructions  mentioned  there  without  any  fur- 
ther particulars,  may  have  taken  place  under  Maximilian  I.,  at  the  siege  of  Padua, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  league  of  Cambray. 

Vol.  n.— 28 
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and  unable  to  follow  his  usual  occupation,  was  reduced  to  such  poverty 
as  to  be  constrained  to  beg  his  bread  in  the  streets.  His  wife  had  the 
disagreeable  task  to  lead  him  about  from  house  to  house,  to  excite  the 
compassion  of  the  well-disposed  and  charitable.  In  this  degrading  em- 
ployment she  had  sufficient  pride  left  to  avoid  the  house  in  which  her 
former  husband  resided.  The  unfortunate  man,  though  blind,  was  not 
unacquainted  with  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  He 
had  often  heard  of  Jose's  piety  and  charity,  and  asked  his  wife  why  she 
passed  that  good  man's  house?  She  frequently  put  him  off  with  frivo- 
lous excuses ;  but  the  question  being  continually  repeated,  she  at  last 
tol4  him  the  truth,  and  that  a  sense  of  shame  prevented  her  from 
begging  at  the  house  of  which  she  was  formerly  the  mistress. — The  hus- 
band, being  of  a  brutish  disposition,  thought  this  reason  insufficient ; 
insisted  upon  being  led  thither ;  and  when  his  wife  obstinately  refused 
it  he  beat  her  most  cruellv.  She  shrieked:  her  lamentable  cries 
brought  a  great  crowd  about  them.  The  wretched  woman  showed  her 
wounds.  The  man  justified  himself  by  stating  that  his  wife  injured 
him  in  his  calling,  and  recited  the  great  losses  he  experienced  through 
her  obstinacy.  Amidst  this  upro^  and  confusion  Jose  happened  acci- 
dently  to  pass.  He  inquired  for  the  cause,  and  no  sooner  was  he  in- 
formed of  the  real  state  of  the  affair  than  he  ordered  the  wants  of  those 
poor  people  to  be  immediately  relieved,  provided  a  house  for  them, 
and  maintained  them,  out  of  his  own  scanty  income,  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives. —  "Rabbi,"  said  his  disciples  to  him,  "is  not  this  the  same 
woman  that  formerly  made  thy  life  so  miserable  ?  "  "  Yea,"  answered 
their  pious  instnictor ;  "  and  for  that  very  reason  I  am  bound  to  relieve 
her ;  for  thus  it  is  written :  *  Do  not  shut  thine  eyes  against  thine  own 
flesh.'"  Thus  practically  teaching,  that  a  tender  connection,  once 
formed,  though  afterwards  dissolved,  is  never  wholly  forgotten  by  a 
good  man :  and  that  past  misconduct  is  not  to  be  recollected  by  us 
against  the  unhappy  in  the  hour  of  their  affliction. 

Medbash  BEBESHrrH  Eabah.       Yateekba  Kabah. 


WIT,  LIKE  SALT;  A  LITTLE  GOES  A  GEE  AT  WAY. 

"  Thebe,  ray  lad,"  said  an  Athenian  once  to  a  little  Hebrew  boy, 
by  way  of  joke,  "  Here  is  a  Pruta^  bring  me  something  for  it,  of 
which  I  may  eat  enough,  leave  some  for  my  host,  and  carry  some 
home  to  my  family."  The  witty  boy  went  and  brought  him  salt. 
"  Salt,"  exclaimed  the  Athenian,  "  I  did  not  tell  thee  to  bring  salt  I  " 
"  Nay,"  replied  the  boy,  archly,  "  Didst  thou  not  say,  bring  me  of 
of  what  I  may  eat,  leave,  and  take  some  home  ? — ^Verily,  of  tni^  thou 
mayest  eat,  leave  some  behind,  and  still  have  plenty  to  carry  home." 

Medbash  Echoh. 

*  A  small  coin,  of  less  value  than  a  farthing. 


A  POEM  ON  THE  SPRING  BY  RABBI  JUDAH  HALEVI. 

TRANSLATED   FBOM  THB   HBBRKW  BT  K.   H.   BBBSSLAU. 

Behold  the  earth  which  but  yesterday, 

Like  a  babe,  sucked  the  winter  rains 

From  the  breast  of  suckling  clouds ; 

Behold,  how  like  a  bride's  soul, 

Shut  up  in  dismal  Winter's  nights 

It  panteth  for  bright  days  of  Spring's  love 

And  languishes  for  the  tiipe  of  affection 

In  Summer's  congenial  embrace, 

So  salutary  and  healing  to  the  wounded  heart  I 

When  she,  the  virgin  earth,  is  newly  clad 

With  fragrant  beds  of  flowers 

"  Fine  linen  with  broidered  work  "  of  the  lilies 

Changing  her  beautiful  robes  every  day, 

For  still  more  finished  and  lovely  raiments, 

Distributing  garments  in  her  circuit  around  her. 

Transforming  with  every  day  the  colors  of  plants 

Lily  white,  rosy  red,  and  lightning  blue. 

Now  turning  white  and  pale, 

Then  her  cheeks  blushing  red, 

Like  the  bride  kissing  her  beloved. 

When  I  remember  the  beauty  of  her  blooming  days 

Methinks  she  robbed  the  stars  of  heaven. 

When  in  the  early  morning  we  visited  • 

The  paradise  of  her  plants,  her  young  vine 

She  kissed  with  the  flames  of  love, 

Her  hand  touches  the  icy  snow, 

Though  it  bumeth  like  fire  in  her  bowels. 

From  earthen  vessels  she  rises  like  the  sun.  ' 

We  bring  near  vessels  of  Shoham, 

And  she  is  poured  out 

Under  the  shades  round  her  garden  he  walks. 

She  laughs  at  the  cries  of  many ; 

She  rejoices ;  and  the  tear  on  her  cheek  is  a  drop 

Like  a  bdellium  thrown  from  a  necklace, 

She  rejoices  at  the  voice  of  the  crane 

Like  the  shoutings  over  new  wine. 

She  fondly  listens  to  the  cooing  of  the  dove 

And  indulgeth  in  ^^  sweet  council," 
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She  chants  at  the  covering  of  her  leaves, 

Like  the  damsel  at  her  new  gown 

She  dances  and  skips  like  her  with  joy ! 

Oh  1   how  my  soul  longs  for  those  morning  breezes 

In  which  she  embraces  her  fragrant  friend. 

Satiated  with  joy  she  wields  the  myrtle, 

The  odor  of  which  keeps  the  lovers  aloof, 

Whilst  the  myrtle  branch  rises  and  doubles. 

The  branch  of  the  palm-tree  at  the  singing  of  the  bird 

Shakes  hand  with  its  fellow  branch, 

Shaking  and  bowing  down  before  the  face  of  Isaac 

With  whose  name  the  universe  laughs, 

And  she  says,  '*  Behold,  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh  " 

Because  for  Isaac's  sake  I  spoke 

Though  no  one  answered  my  speech ; 

I  praise  his  excellence,  and  the  ear 

That  listens  approves  and  justifies. 

The  name  of  aU  princes  is  an  inheritance  of  God, 

Good  and  evil ; 

But  his  name  is  good  undivided. 

How  pleasant  is  it  to  my  ear  when  it  hears 

My  soul  busily  occupied  with  his  memory. 

But  when  she  sees  her  likeness — 

AU  praises  cease — and  silence  redoubles  praise. 

Thus,  Prince  Isaac  I  my  tongue  shall  speak  clearly, 

Shall  chant  songs  unceasingly. 

When  I  shall  make  a  covenant  with  thee 

For  all  the  days  of  my  life, 

It  shall  never  be  silent  from  thy  praise. 

Whyshould  I  anticipate  thy  years. 

Is  not  thy  soul  ornamented  with  every  virtue  ? 

In  thee  the  virtues  have  pitched  their  tent,. 

And  wisdom's  camp  is  gathered  within  thee. 

Thy  soul  has  satisfied  the  present  age  with  understanding. 

And  bequeathed  a  goodly  portion  to  their  posterity, 

For  she  has  found  her  nest  in  thy  hearty 

And  she  played  and  delighted  herself  with  thee. 

Therefore  "  be  fruitful  and  multiply," 

Cause  thy  seed  to  inherit  the  spirit  of  benevolence. 

And  bequeath  unto  them  thy  helping  hand. 

See  children's  children  to  thy  children. 

And  pour  the  dew  of  mercy  over  their  generations. 


SCIENCE,  AET,  AND  FACTS. 

The  anthropologists  are  raking  up  some  very  disagreeable  theories. 
The  latest  is  that  in  prehistoric  tii^es  all  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
were  cannibals;  they  even  assert  that  among  the  primitive  Irish  races 
it  was  a  portion  of  their  religions  belief  to  eat  their  grandmothers. 

The  velocity  of  meteoric  stones  has  been  variously  stated.  Strange 
to  say,  it  is  becoming  an  accepted  theory,  that  the  nearer  they  approach 
the  earth,  from  loss  of  bulk,  their  speed  decreases.  In  other  words, 
that  they  lose  their  original  velocity  of  translation.  It  has  been  shown 
by  actudl  proof,  that  meteoric  stones  falling  on  an  ice-covered  lake, 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  being  four  inches,  meteoric  stones  have  not 
passed  through,  but  have  rebounded  from  the  surface. 

To  the  thousand  curious  phenomena  of  converting  water  into  ice  is 
yet  to  be  added  another.  Mr.  Boussinganlt  has  just  described  some 
experiments  showing  that  water  is  not  liable  to  freeze,  irrespective  of 
the  degree  of  cold,  as  long  as  it  is  not  allowed  4;o  expand  in  order  to 
change  into  ice.  Water  was  subjected  in  a  strong  steel  tube  to  a  tem- 
perature of  8.60  Fahrenheit  without  congelation.  The  freezing,  how- 
ever, occurred  instantaneously  on  unscrewing  the  steel  end  of  the  tube. 

The  transportation  of  sand  from  Africa  to  Italy,  France,  and  the 
Canary  Islands  by  means  of  hurricanes  has  been  frequently  noted. 
Lately  at  Zurich  there  was  a  hail  storm  lasting  ten  minutes.  Profes- 
sor Kenngott  was  induced  to  taste  the  hail-stones,  when  he  discovered 
that  they  were  strongly  saline.  They  were  found  to  consist  essentially 
of  true  salt,  such  as  occur  on  the  surface  of  the  plains  in  North  Africa. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that  their  source  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  sand,  and  had  been  taken  and  brought  over  from  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  from  Africa. 

Mr.  Laughton,  of  England,  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
applying  himself  to  the  much  mooted  subject,  whether  human  agency 
has  any  power  in  causing  rain-falls.  He  refers  to  Professor  Espy,  who 
first  revived  this  idea,  for  it  is  not  a  novel  one.  In  reading  the  me- 
moirs of  Benvenuto  Cellini  the  other  day,  the  compiler  of  the  notes 
came  across  a  passage  in  his  life,  where  he  speaks  of  having  discharged 
pieces  of  ordnance,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  shower.  This  book  was 
written  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mr.  Laughton,  after  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
human  agencies  can  be  relied  upon  to  bring  about  any  material  change 
in  the  atmosphere  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  although  he  thinks 
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that  large  fires,  explosions,  battles,  and  earthquakes  do  tend  to  cause 
atmospheric  disturbances  and  to  induce  a  rain-fall,  bnt  that  for  such  a 
result  it  is  necessary  that  other  conditions  be  suitable,  especially  that 
a  lower  portion  of  the  air  contain  a  great  deal  of  moisture. 

How  much  alcohol  or  of  spirituous  stimulant  is  good  for  a  healthy 
adult  has  long  been  a  much  vexed  question.  Here  is  the  result  of  a 
careful  series  of  experiments  made  on  a  soldier  lately  by  some 'English 
army  surgeons.  For  the  first  six  days  no  alcohol  was  administered, 
for  the  next  six  days  from  one  to  eight  ounces  were  given  daily  in 
divided  doses,  for  the  next  six  days  only  water,  and  then  for  three  days 
twelve  ounces  of  brandy,  containing  48  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  The  re- 
sults were  as  follows.  No  appreciable  difference  of  weight  was  ap- 
preciable, but  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  slightly  raised.  The 
pulse  was  materially  affected ;  rising  from  77.5  beats  per  minute  before 
taking  the  alcohol  to  94.7  after  the  larger  dose.  Estimating  the  nor- 
mal daily  work  of  the  heart  as  equivalent  to  the  lifting  of  122  tons  a  foot, 
it  was  found  that  under  over-alcoholic  excitement  it  was  compelled  to 
lift  an  excess  of  blood*equal  to  15.8  tons,  and  that  during  the  last  two 
days  of  24  tons.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  alcohol  is  utterly 
useless  in  health,  and  positively  injurious  in  larger  quantity  than 
two  ounces  daily.  It  might  be  employed,  however,  in  rousing  a  feeble 
appetite  or  exciting  a  feeble  heart. 

Since  Biela's  comet  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  proximity  of  the  earth 
this  month,  a  short  analysis  of  the  studies  of  M.  Faye  of  the  French 
academy  on  this  subject  may  be  of  interest.  He  says  that  the  tail  of  a 
comet  is  no  longer  of  the  insoluble  mysteries  of  astronomy,  but  that  it 
is  an  established  principle  that  the  tails  of.  comets,  whether  simple  or 
compound,  are  due  to  the  repulsive  force  exerted  by  the  sun.  He  lays 
down  a  law,  or  rather,  until  it  is  proved  experimentally,  a  hypothesis, 
which  he  calls  the  law  of  repulsion  of  iridescent  surfaces.  M.  Faye 
has  attempted  to  prove  his  theory  by  trying  whether  a  white-hot  me- 
tallic plate  would  repel  rarefied  air.  This  experiment  was  made  in 
the  presence  of  several  savants,  and  a  strong  repulsion  was  actually  . 
exhibited.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  some  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  the  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  decisive  test 
has  yet  to  be  applied.  Another  theory  is  that  of  Professor  Tait,  who ' 
considers  the  whole  comet  as  only  a  vast  swarm  of  flying  meteors  mov- 
ing in  a  flat  layer,  which  is  only  visible  when  we  look  at  it  edgewise. 
He  compared  it  to  a  flock  of  birds,  which  may  be  invisible  when  spread 
out,  but  plainly  seen  when  they  are  in  a  line  with  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, and  that  the  light*  arises  from  the  collisions  among  the  meteors 
which  are  thus  constantly  striking  fire. 
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THE  KELATION  OF  CHRISTIANITY  TO  JUDAISM.       i 

FSOM  THB    GERMAN  OF  DB.   LUDWIG  FHILIPP80HK. 

BY  ANKA  KABIA  GOLD81CID. 

It  18  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  have  undertaken  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  which  it  is  this  day  my  duty  to  treat,  viz.,  the  re- 
lation of  Christianity  to  Judaism.  By  every  earnest  thinker,  the  pass- 
ing judgment  on  that  held  by  the  professors  of  creeds  different  from  his 
own  to  be  the  holiest  and  the  highest,  must  ever  be  a  matter  involving 
seriousness  and  deliberation,  amounting  almost  to  reluctance.  That 
Christianity  cannot  be  viewed  by  a  Jew  in  the  light  in  which  it  is 
viewed  by  a  Christian,  is  self-evident.  That  he  should  so  view  it  will 
not,  I  am  sure,  be  expected ;  since  if  he  could,  he  would  not  be  a  Jew. 
To  omit  this  branch  of  our  inquiry  is  impossible.  The  method  we 
have  adopted  in  tracing  the  course  of  development  taken  by  the  reli- 
[,  gious  idea,  renders  it  indispensable  that  its  entrance  into  the  wide 
arena  of  the  world  of  man  under  the  form  of  Christianity  should 
be  clearly  elucidated ';  or  this  very  matter — ^the  development  of  the 
religious  idea — would  be  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Every  candid  seeker  after  the  truth  within  the  range  of  our  present 
inquiry  cannot  abstain,  if  a  Jew,  from  closely  examining  into  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  cannot  fail,  if  a  Christian,  to  desire  acquaintance  with  the 
estimate  formed  of  the  Christian  system  by  the  Jewish  mind  according 
to  the  Jewish  standard.  While  therefore  strictly  adhering  to  the  plan 
hitherto  pursued  in  these  Lectures,  and  examining  Christianity  accord- 
ing to  the  premises  I  have  laid  down,  I  can  rest  in  the  confident  assu- 
rance that  my  respected  hearers  must  have  already  become  convinced 

of  the  earnest  desire  by  which  I  have  been  actuated,  to  judge  impar- 
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tially,  and  according  to  the  historical  and  objective'  standard  only. 
The  enlightened  members  of  all  religious  denominations  have  assured- 
ly in  this  era  gone  so  far  as  to  have  attained  to  the  conviction,  that  by 
free  and  general  inquiry  only  can  a  knowledge  of  truth  be  acquired  ; 
and  that  to  suppress  utterances  and  enforce  silence,  in  order  to  uphold 
smy  system,  can  have  but  the  effect  of  precipitating  its  rain. 

Much,  however,  depends  on  the  mode  in  which  judgment  is  pronounc- 
ed. Whenever'opinions  are  formed  in  a  spirit  of  animosity,  malignity, 
exclusion,  and  depreciation,  they  should  be  received  with  distrust,  or 
rejected  with  firmness.  Such  defects  are  in  themselves  evidences  of 
immature  judgment ;  for  truth,  invested  with  her  highest  attributes, 
cannot  hate  and  condemn,  she  can  but  correct  and  instruct.  Christi- 
anity could  never  be  hated  by  a  true  Jew,  who  knows  it  to  be  a  great 
offshoot  of  his  own  stem. 

You  must  now  permit  me  in  the  firet  place  cursorily  to  review  the 
ground  already  traversed ;  to  re-examine  the  foundations  already  laid, 
on  which  the  superstructure  is  to  be  reared.  It  lias  been  seen,  that  ever 
since  thp  promulgation  of  Mosaism  up  to  the  period  at  which  we  have 
arrived,  the  religious  idea  and  the  human  idea  had  been  continuously 
and  mutually  antagonistic.    The  human  idea,  starting  from  the  egOy  or 
principleof  self,  had  thence  proceeded  to  nature  and  her  operations,  in 
order  to  ascertain  their  action    on  man.    Thus  a  dualistic  principle 
was  soon  declared  to  prevail  in  her,  by  the  human  idea, — existence  and 
non-existence, — growth  and  decay.    Then  a  third  and  modifying  power 
was  sought,  and  the  conception  formed  of  the  Godhead  was  that  of 
powers  held  by  three  or  more  divinities.    Such  are  the  Sanzai  of  the 
Chinese ;  the  Brama,  Vischnu,  and  Siwen  of  thelndians  ;  the  Ormuzd, 
Ahriman,  and  Zeruane-Akrene  of  the  Persians.    Finally^  the  human 
idea  came  itself  to  detect  the  utter  nothingness  of  these  conceptions, 
and  thus  prepared  its  own  dissolution.    Such  was  the  process  all  an- 
tiquity passed  through,  from  the  Indians  down  to  the  Komans. 

In  the  opposite  principle,  the  religious  idea  as  set  forth  in  Mosaism 
predicates  a  God  before  known  by  revelation.  This  God  is  an  absolute 
existence,  a  holy,  perfect,  eternal  and  supermundane  being,  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  as  the  unity  of  all  specialities.  This  one  and  only  God 
formed  man,  as  the  chief  of  those  specialities,  to  be  a  unity  composed 
of  body  and  spirit,  endowed  with  a  soul  created  in  the  image  of  God. 
God  sustains  the  universe ;  indirectly,  by  means  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature,  on  which  He  has  set  it  forth  ;  directly,  in  His  relation  to  the 
God-like  human  spirit,  as  man's  Providence,  Judge,  Pardoner,  and 
Revealer.  -Tlie  highest  principle  of  morals  is  declared  by  Mosaism  to 
be,  "  Man  shall  be  holy,  as  the  Lord  his  God  is  holy."   This  holiness  is 
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to  be  manifested  in  love  to  God,  love  to  Ris  neighbor,,  and  in  the  con- 
trol exercised  by  man's  moral  consciousness  over  his  physical  and  tem- 
poral desires.  Mosaism  makes  imperative  on  man  the  practice  of  jus- 
tice and  charity,  and  renders  the  claim  to  the  latter  the  inalienable 
right  of  the  poor.  Human  society  was  established  by  Mosaism  on  the 
basis  of  personal  freedom,  equality  of  right,  and  all  possible  equality 
of  possession.  The  unity  of  the  life  and  of  the  idea  was  set  forth  by 
Mosaism,  which  determined  the  conditions  of  a  life  imbued  with  the 
religious  idea,  of  a  truly  religious  ''here  "  below,  complete  and  entire. 
Yet  that  in  the  Jewish  people,  as  in  all  peoples,  the  human  and  natural 
should  become  active,  was  inevitable.  Prophetism  was  therefore  com- 
pelled by  stern  reality  to  sever  the  life  from  the  Idea,  in  order,  from 
out  the  midst  of  the  heathen  life  of  the  Jewish  race,  to  conduct  the 
Idea  to  safety  and  victory.  By  this  severance,  Prophetism  further 
prepared  the  religious  idea  for  its  destined  dissemination  throughout 
mankind.  After  the  religious  idea  had  overcome  the  heathenism  with- 
in the  Jewish  race,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  its  obtaining  a  like 
victory  over  the  heathenism  prevailing  aniong  mankind  generally,  that 
it  should  introduce  itself  into  that  general  world  of  man.  This  intro- 
duction could  be  effected  only  according  to  the  measure  and  degree 
of  free  development  attained  by  the  human  race.  Though  antiquity 
had  been  prepared  by  its  previous  process  of  dissolution  for  the  accept- 
ance of  the  religious  idea,  since  its  vitality  was  wholly  exhausted,  yet 
that  acceptance  could  be  but  partial.  For  the  development  of  man's 
being  was  yet  too  imperfect  to  fit  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  religi- 
ous idea,  whole,  pure,  and  entire,  Christianity  is  virtually  the  entrance 
of  this  semi-religious  idea  into  the  Western,  as  Moslemism  is  its  in- 
troduction into  "the  Eastern,  world.  To  make  good  this  assertion  is 
our  present  task. 

In  its  execution,  we  shall  have  especially  to  direct  our  attention  to 
the  first  two,  yet  distinct  stages  of  Christianity :  the  first,  its  birth 
within  Judaism  itself;  the  second,  its  introduction  into  the  disorgan- 
ized world  of  Heathenism,  The  first  point  to  be  considered  is — How 
and  in  what  manner  did  Christianity  take  its  rise  in  Judaism  ?  For 
the  mode  of  its  origin  must  have  mainly  determined  its  whole  subse- 
quent character.  It  has  been  shown  that,  at  the  period  at  which 
Christianity  took  its  rise,  the  mental  activity  of  Judaism  had  assumed 
a  direction  contrary  to  that  previously  imparted  to  it  by  prophetism. 
The  development  of  the  religious  idea  had  been  the  acliievement  of 
prophetism.  The  course  now  pursued  was  the  elaboration  of  a  vast 
code  of  material  laws,  in  which  was  to  be  embedded  the  religious  idea, 
in  order  to  preserve  it  unscathed  for  a  distant  future,  and  to"  protect  it 
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irom  the  vicissitndes  attendant  on  the  impending  dispersion  of  Jew- 
dom.  All-important  as  we  at  once  admit  this  material  code  to  have 
been,  for  the  historical  progress  and  preservation  of  the  religions  idea, 
it  is  nevertheless  evident  that  a  life  so  replete  with  the  observance  of 
rites  and  ordinances,  when  deriving  no  aliment  from  the  inward  and 
natnral  piety  of  its  followers,  must  have  degenerated  into  a  course  of 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  assumed  sanctity  and  hypocritical  fanaticism. 

8nch  a  course  do  the  prophets  indicate,  in  their  denunciations 
against  the  empty,  soulless,  and  degraded  sacrificial  worship.  Amid 
the  depravity  that  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  people  at  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  amid  a  moral  degeneracy  to  which  the  Talmudic  writers 
allude,  this  fact  must  have  become  doubly  manifest.  The  Pharisees  of 
that  period,  a  body  openly  condemned  by  the  Talmud  also,  were  the 
organs  of  this  exaggerated  and  caricatured  ritual. 

That  this  excessive  and  preponderating  share  in  human  life  yielded 
to  the  forms  of  religion,  that  their  abuse  and  not  their  use  should 
bring  about  their  rejection,  and  the  renewed  enforcement  of  the  idea 
only,  was  natnral.  In  obedience  to  the  law  of  our  nature,  according 
to  which  one  extreme  is  made  to  generate  another  and  opposite  ex- 
treme, the  wholesale  abrogation  of  the  ritual,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  undivided  sway  of  the  idea  and  the  idea  only,  became  the  men- 
tal striving  of  the  period  under  review.  And  in  truth,  in  this  alternate 
production  by  one  extreme  of  its  contrary  extreme  are  involved  the 
necessary  conditions  of  all  human  progress.  The  rise  of  Christianity  in 
the  midst  of  Judaism  may  therefore  simply  and  justly  be  defined  to  be 
the  effort  of  the  human  mind  to  restore  validity  to  the  Idea,  as  oppos- 
ed to  the  form.* 

Frophetism  had  placed  the  Idea  in  opposition  to  Heathen  life,  and 
had  abstained  from  insisting  on  the  duty  of  a  religious  life,  only  by 
reason  of  the  want,  in  the  prophetic  age,  of  a  due  field  for  its  exercise. 
But  at  the  period  we  are  now  occupied  in  considering,  idealism,  going 
beyond  just  limits,  had  become  opposed  in  its  tendencies  to  that  reli- 
gious life  even,  of  which  the  internal  essence  was  the  religious  idea, 
and  which,  in  its  external  development  only,  threatened  to  degenerate 
into  empty  rites. 

This  produced  a  twofold  effect.  First,  Christianity  remained  inop- 
erative within  Judaism ;  because  all  that  Christianity  had  to  offer  in  the 
dominion  of  the  spiritual,  Judaism  possessed.  All  that  Christianity 
opposed — ^the  Law — ^was  so  interwoven  with  the  mental  constitution 

*  I  addnoe,  as  illiutnitLTe  of  this,  the  repeated  allnaionB  made  in  the  fizrt  GkMpel  to 
the  pxindpal  oommandmeiitB  (those  of  the  decalogae)  as  oontainiBg  the  eesenoe  of  ze- 
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of  the  Judaism  of  that  age  as  to  be  a  necessity  of  its  nature,  and  the 
condition  of  its  future  existence.  Again,  Christianity,  in  its  effort  to 
render  the  Idea  alone  valid  and  influential,  being  repelled  by  Jewish 
life,  withdrew  further  and  further  from  actual  life,  and  laid  hold  of  and 
pursued  the  Idea  exclusively. 

The  separation  between  the  Idea  and  the  life,  which  in  Frophetism 
developed  the  former  at  the  cost  of  the  latter,  and  in  Talmudism 
developed  the  latter  at  the  price  of  the  former,  achieved  in  Christian- 
ity its  final  and  entire  result.  This  final  result  was,  that  it  determined 
the  whole  character  of  Christianity ;  and  it  likewise  determined  the 
issuing  forth  of  Christianity  out  of  Judaism.  This  proposition  will  be 
fully  confirmed  by  a  close  observation  of  Christianity,  in  the  early 
stages  of  its  growth  and  progress.  In  its  first  utterances,  Christianity 
betrays  no  opposition  to  the  law  of  Moses,*  but  insists  on  a  spiritual 
acceptation.f  Later,  it  renounces  allegiance  to  the  law,  and  limits  ad- 
herence to  the  belief.:|:  Finally,  it  avows  itself  opposed  to  the  law  and 
combats  it.§  From  the  point  of  view  to  which  we  in  our  age  have  at- 
tained, it  is  easy  for  us  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  this  course  of 
events.  For  by  means  only  of  its  total  severance  of  the  Idea  from 
Jewish  life  was  the  entrance  of  the  Idea  into  the  Heathen  world 
rendered  possible. 

This,  however,  did  not  prevent  Christianity  from  being  compelled,  in 
its  subsequent  course  of  development,  to  elaborate  the  idea  only,  and 
to  cast  actual  life  wholly  on  one  side.  Christianity,  in  fact,  denied  all 
independent  existence  to  our  earthly  phase  of  being,  took  refuge  in 
the  world  to  come,  and  considered  the  "  here,"  in  its  terrestrial  rela- 
tions, as  inherently  depraved. 

Life  on  earth,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  is  a  condition  of 
bonds^  of  the  immortal  spirit,  that  waits  and  longs  for  its  enlarge- 
ment after  death.  It  transmutes  finite  life  out  of  itself,  to  a  sphere 
beyond — to  a  life  Hereafter.  It  places  the  standard  of  human  action 
in  the  world  to  come,  and  measures  human  action  in  this  world  after 
that  ideal  standard.  Secondly,  according  to  the  Christian  system,  all 
things  actual  were  of  necessity  self-condemned,  and  their  place  in 
human  aspiration  filled  by  an  ideal,  which,  transcending  the  sphere  of 
humanity,  carried  man  beyond  and  out  of  himself.    It  followed  that, 

*  <<  Think  not  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  .  .  I  am  not  oome  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil.  For  yerilj  I  saj  onto  yon,  Till  heaven  and  earth  pass,  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law  till  all  be  fulfilled." 

f  As  in  relation  to  the  Sabbath. 

%  The  synod  of  the  apostles  in  Jemsalem. 

§  Partlcalarly  in  the  history  of  the  apostles  and  in  the  Epistles. 
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for  active  exercise  of  the  right  and  active  resistance  to  wrong,  Chris- 
tian morality  substituted  passive  endurance ;  for  control  exercised  by 
the  moral  consciousness  of  man,  humility  ;  for  reasonable  enjoyment, 
self-denial  and  renunciation.  Christianity  wa6  thus  forced  to  admit 
that  the  religion  of  the  individual,  and  not  of  society,  was  its  especial 
concern.  It  treats  only  of  the  individual  man's  conduct,  in  relation  to 
his  fellow-man  individually.  It  is  the  religion  of  the  individual,  the 
highest  form  of  subjective  religion,  and  closely  related  to  the  Hagiogra- 
pha.  Human  society,  as  such,  exists  not  for  Christianity.  Of  this 
principle,  the  precepts,  "  Give  unto  Csesar  that  which  is  Csesar's,"  and 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  offer  the  indirect — as  the  doctrine 
of  unconditional  submission  to  all  the  powers  that  be,  repeatedly  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Epistles,  offers  the  direct  exemplification.  To  this, 
history  furnishes  suflScient  testimony.  For  when  Christianity  existed 
in  all  its  pristine  vigor,  it  called  into  being  the  numerous  companies  of 
anchorites,  hermits,  and  devotees,  who  during  life  and  after  death  were 
revered  as  saints ;  it  produced  conventual  and  monastic  institutions  ; 
and  the  spirit  it  breathed  made  the  perfect  Christian's  life,  ever  to  con- 
sist in  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  man,  in  a  sublimating  devoteeism 
that  removed  him  out  of  and  above  the  world  of  man,  and  in  the  re- 
nunciation of  temporal  things.  On  human  society  again,  as  such, 
Christianity  then  exerted  no  marked  influence.  For  even  when  she  as- 
cended the  imperial  thrones  of  Home  in  the  persons  of  the  emperors  of 
the  East  and  West,  notwithstanding  their  reputed  devotion  to  the  new 
faith,  their  sovereign  rule  exhibited,  as  before,  alternations  of  abject 
weakness  and  the  most  unscrupulous  despotism.  Feudalism  also  devel- 
oped itself  in  Germany  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  that 
State,  previously  the  home  of  freedom ;  and  Feudalism  is,  of  all  institu- 
tions, the  one  most  thoroughly  opposed  to  every  fundamental  principle 
which  Mosaism  had  advanced  as  the  basis  of  human  society.  Finally, 
the  later  mutations  in  the  world  have  sprung  from  elements  equally 
inimical,  in  their  nature  and  action,  to  Christian  dogma. 

But  Christianity  had  thus  come  to  present  a  complete  contrast  to 
Mosaism.  The  dominant  principles  of  action  in  Mosaism  were,  the 
unity  of  the  idea  and  the  life ;  a  religious  life  on  earth,  lived  by  man, 
fully  endowed  with  all  his  rights  as  an  independent  human  being. 
Moses,  and  also  the  Prophets  and  Writings  in  his  spirit,  presupposed 
the  immortality  of  a  soul  created  in  the  image  of  God  to  be  an  Accept- 
ed truth,  but  did  not  make  it  the  sole  lever  of  human  action,  the  sole 
end  and  aim  of  human  existence.  Mosaism  declared  human  life  to 
liave  its  own  definite  and  independent  object  j  it  considered  man  as 
man,  as  a  member  of  the  great  national  family  ;  while  Christianity  re- 


I 
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garded  liim  only  as  a  nursling  for  futurity.  Mosaism  further  sought 
to  give  to  society  the  basis  of  religion,  and  therefore  insisted  upon 
equality  of  rights,  pereonal  freedom,  and  all  possible  equality  of  pos- 
session, as  positive  and  injmutable  obligations  of  religion.  The  spirit 
of  these  enactments  was  of  such  power,  that  notwithstanding  the  muta- 
tions and  hardships  of  later  ages,  the  equality  of  every  member  of  the 
Jewish  polity  remains  still  an  active  principle  of  Judaism.*  Christi 
anity  regarded  all  municipal  concerns  as  irrelevant  to  religion.  Al- 
though the  Mosaic  theory  of  the  equality  of  all  members  of  the  human 
family  had  been  retained,  nothing  had  been  done  to  accomplish  its 
realization,  because  Christianity  had  transferred  the  centre,  ai'ound 
which  its  activity  was  to  radiate,  to  a  celestial  existence. 

It  was  doubtless  this  attribute  of  Christianity  which  imparted  to  it 
its  especial  fitness  for  transplantation  into  the  exhausted  soil  of  Hea- 
thenism. It  met  the  requirements  of  the  Heathen  world,  whose  de- 
pressed Qondition  rendered  naught  more  welcome  to  the  oppressed 
and  despairing  race  of  man,  than  translation  to  a  sphere  in  which  earth 
would  be  forgotten  amid  the  celestial  joys  displayed  to  the  longing 
gaze  of  faith.  Naught  could  be  more  welcome,  amidst  tlie  prevailing 
slavish  subjection  and  degeneracy,  than  a  '*  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  a 
bright  realm,  where  all  that  was  crooked  on  earth  would  be  made 
straight,  where  as  compensation  for  the  fleeting  joys  renounced  here 
below,  the  spirit  would  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  eternal  bliss.  Politically 
to  effect  this  change  presented  no  difliculty,  as  the  whole  State  could 
be  made  to  pass  in  a  night  from  Heathenism  to  Christianity.  Christi- 
anity having  been  thus  evolved  from  Judaism,  the  second  point  to  be 
considered  is — "What  form  did  Christianity  assume  within  Heathen- 
ism ? "  Primary  Christianity,  while  retaining  its  close  affinity  to  Mosa- 
ism, must  here  be  dismissed  from  our  thoughts,  and  our  attention  direct- 
ed to  historical  Christianity.  Beginning  with  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
and  the  Epistles,  we  must  mark  its  growth  into  a  Christian  Church,  its 
assumption  of  the  fixed  dogma  of  its  several  successive  forms  of  Eoraan 

'  Catholic,   Greek   Catholic,   and  finally  of  the  orthodox  Protestant 

Church.f 
The  more  clearly  defined  our  conception  of  the  acceptance  by  the 

:  religious  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  human  development, 

the  more  natural  w^ill  it  appear  to  us  that  Christianity,  while  intro- 

I  """ 

*  Even  in  an  age  when  wealth  was  all-important  to  a  Jew,  it  was  deemed  honorable 
for  the  richest  Jew  to  unite  his  daughter  in  marriage  with  a  poor  but  learned  man. 

f  One  important  phase,  a  product  of  modem  times,  our  author  omits  to  mention, 
'*  The  Unitarian."  Is  not  the  Christian  vessel  following  the  same  course  as  that  of  Ju- 
daism, ascending  the  stream,  till  it  reaches  the  fountain  of  its  birth  ? — A.M.G. 
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dacing  that  idea  into  the  heathen  world,  was  so  acted  upon  by  Heathen- 
ism as  to  cause  it  to  amalgamate  with  itself  some  elements  of  the 
human  idea.    New  forms  cannot  displace  old  forms  of  thought  without, 
in  some  respects,  being  assimilated  with  the  old  forms.  Man,  in  accept- 
ing into  his  mental  constitution  the  new,  does  not  wholly  and  at  once 
cast  out  the  old.    The  new  enters  into  combination  with  the  old.    This 
is  the  process  of  transformation,  as  carried  on  by  and  in  individual 
man.     Can  that  of  a  whole  age  be  less  progressive  ?    Let  us  examine 
this  matter  somewhat  more  narrowly.    Christianity  carries  with  it  out 
of  Mosaism  the  knowledge  of  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  the  omniscient 
Creator  of  a  universe  upheld  by  Him,  by  means  of  the  great  laws  of 
nature  on  which  He  set  it  forth.     This  general  view  was  preserved  in 
Christianity  as  the  groundwork  of  its  system.    In  so  far,  then,  it  was 
the  means  by  which  the  diffusion  from  out  of  Judaism  of  the  religions 
idea  among  mankind,  and  its  victory  over  heathenism,  were  achieved. 
But  the  hun^an  notion  of  disunion  and  of  a  third  and  mediating  power 
was  too  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  men  not  to  react  upon  the  reli- 
gious idea.    In  the  midst,  therefore,  of  the  conception  of  the  existence 
of  the  One  only  God,  as  a  Unity,  soon  came  to  light  in  combination 
with  it  that  of  a  threefold  divine  existence,  a  Trinity.    Between  the 
Christian  dogma  and  heathenism  there  existed,  it  is  true,  a  clear  and 
substantial  difference.    The  trinitarian  Godhead  of  Christianity  was 
exclusively  and  wholly  good  ;  whereas  in  Heathenism  one  of  the  three 
divine  powers  was  conceived  to  be  opposed  to  the  other  two— the  prin- 
ciple of  Evil.  Thus  far,  therefore,  Christianity  again  remained  true  to 
the  religious  idea.    Yet  it  could  not  wholly  emancipate  itself  from  the 
heathen  conception  of  the  principle  of  Evil.    And  this  reappeared  in 
Christianity,  albeit  under  the  form  of  a  being  inferior  and  subject  to 
the  Divinity,  though  ever  present  and  eternal, — Satan,  the  Bevil,  a 
power  to  be  eventually  overcome  by  the  power  divine,  or  God.    In 
this  again,  Christianity  had  become  the  antagonism  of  Mosaism — for 
Mosaism  :  1st,  emphatically  declares  the  unconditional  unity  of  God, 
and  the  perfection  of  God's  works ;  and  2dly,  gives  a  general  refuta- 
tion to  the  principle  that  evil  universally  exists,  by  regarding  evil  to 
be  a  relative  condition  of  the  individual.    Since  Christianity  thus  set 
forth  evil  as  an  absolute  existence,  it  necessarily  declared  man  to  be 
subjected  to  its  dominion.    Christianity  carried  with  it  out  of  Judaism, 
and  subsequently  preserved,  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  man's  soul  in 
the  image  of  God.    But  while  Mosaism  admitted  the  possibility  of  sin 
in  man,  by  means  of  sensuality,  Christianity  transmuted  this  possibility 
into  an   actuality,  and  established  this  as  the  original  sin  which  maa 
since  Adam  ever  brings  with  him  into  the  world.    God  created  the 
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first  man  of  a  sinless  nature ;  but  man,  from  the  beginning,  rendered 
his  own  nature  sinful.  Sin  therefore  is  not  a  fortuitous  and  relative 
condition  of  the  individual,  but  thus  becomes  an  inherent  and  univer- 
sal attribute  of  the  human  soul.  This  theory  engendered  another  com- 
plete antagonism  to  Mosaism.  Mosaism  declared  the  direct  relation  of 
God  to  man.  God  judges  the  actions  of  men,  permits  evil  consequences 
to  follow  evil  deeds ;  but  pardons  the  guilt  of  the  penitent,  and  re- 
stores his  soul  to  purity.  According  to  the  Christian  dogma,  on  the 
contrary,  the  soul,  in  consequence  of  original  sin,  being  born  in  sin,  all 
direct  connection  between  God  and  man  was  interrupted.  God  can 
no  longer  be  in  direct  relation  with  a  soul  inherently  sinful.  This 
state  of  sinfulness  renders  some  mediation  requisite  between  God 
and  the  sinful  soul.  As  by  Adam's  act  sin  was  made  eternally  present 
in  the  human  soul,  so  was  some  other  act  called  for,  by  virtue  of  which 
man's  spirit  should  be  freed  from  its  presence.  This  act  was  the 
martyr's  death  of  the  founder  of  Christianity ;  and  herein  was  abstract 
speculation  reconducted  to  its  earliest  form.  The  death  of  one 
man,  in  his  character  only  of  man,  having,  as  was  evident,  no  power 
to  work  out  atonement  for  other  men,  the  necessity  arose  for  an 
impersonation  of  a  portion  of  the  divine  nature,  for  an  incarnation  of 
the  Godhead,  and  for  his  appearance  on  earth  in  human  form,  as  the 
instrument  of  the  redemption  of  mankind.  Christianity  once  more  in 
this  exhibits  a  total  contrast  to  Mosaism.  Mosaism  emphatically 
denounces  any  impersonation  of  the  Deity.* 

The  development  of  these  first  elements  had  yet  further  results. 
The  purification  of  man's  soul  from  original  and  inherited  sin,  by 
means  solely  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  God  in  His  assumed  human 
form,  could  not  be  held  to  be  an  accomplished  fact.  It  attained  effi- 
cacy by  virtue  only  of  man's  faith  in  its  truth  and  sufficiency.  That 
soul  alone  is  saved,  by  whom  this  death  is  accepted  as  the  fount  whence 
salvation  fiows.  Hence  follows :  1st.  That  as  this  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Jesus,  viz.,  the  salvation  of  the  sinful  soul  after  dissolution, 
could  neither  be  affirmed  historically,  nor  attested  by  the  understand- 
ing ;  f  that  as,  on  the  contrary,  human  reason  would  suggest  its  denial, 
the  attainment  of  the  object  was  declared  to  be  effected  only  by  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  unproved  fact  into  the  belief.  2dly.  The  whole  Chris- 
tian doctrine  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  a  mystery,  an  act  not  to  be 
comprehended,  but  to  be  accepted  unconditionally  and  appealing  to  the 

*  See  the  2d  article  of  the  Decalogue  ;  also  5th  Book  of  Moses,  4. 15  :  '^  Thon  sawest 
no  similitade  on  the  day  when  the  Lord  spake  in  Horeb.'* 

f  Even  if  the  death  of  Jesos  was  susceptible  of  historical  proof,  thM  purport  oould 
not  be  proved. 
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belief  alone.  3dlj.  As  only  the  believing  soul  could  be  saved,  any 
non-believer  was  excluded  from  salvation.  This  exclusion  was  thus 
ingrafted  on  the  Cliristian  doctrine,  and  a  difference  established 
between  the  believing  and  non-believing  sections  of  the  world  of  man.* 
On  all  these  points,  likewise,  the  contrast  between  Mosaism  and  Cliris- 
tianity  is  everywhere  apparent.f  Mosaism  establishes  and  prophetism 
confirms  the  principle,  that  by  his  own  repentance  alone  can  man  be 
justified ;  but  that  God  in  His  mercy  pardons  every  repentant  sinner. 
Mosaism  further  requires  that  man  shall  know  God  and  His  Law.  It 
especially  declares  that  God  and  His  Law  was  not  discovered  by 
man,  but  was  given  to  him  by  revelation.  This  revealed  law  shall  be 
acknowledged  and  imderstood  by  man.:|:  It  is  no  mystery  which  is  to 
be  accepted  and  believed.  The  law  was  confided  by  God  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  man,  which  by  its  entire  comprehension  will  be  imbued 
with  its  truth.  Lastly,  Moses  and  the  prophets  never  make  man's 
acceptableness  in  the  eyes  of  God  to  be  dependent  on  his  confession  of 
certain  articles  of  belief,  but  on  true  reverence  for  the  one  and  only 
God,  to  be  shown  in  good  works.  The  Talmudists  expressly  say — 
"  The  just  of  all  nations  are  sharers  in  eternal  life." 

I  resume :  Christianity  carried  the  Religious  Idea  out  of  Judaism 
into  the  general  world  of  man,  by  diffusing  among  and  implanting  in 
mankind  the  conception  that  there  is  only  one  God  ;  that  the  universe 
is  His  creation  ;  that  the  human  being  is  endowed  by  God  with  a  soul 
created  in  God's  image  ;  that  God  is  in  direct  relation  to  man  as  Provi- 
dence, Judge,  Pardoner,  and  Revealer ;  and  that  love  to  God  and  love 
to  our  fellow-man  are  the  highest  principles  of  morality.  But  Chris- 
tianity within  the  world  of  men  could  not  defend  itself  against  the 
action  on  it  of  the  human  idea ;  as  is  seen  in  its  amalgamating  with  the 
conception  and  being  of  the  one  and  only  God,  that  of  a  threefold 
divine  existence,  one  of  these  divine  beings  appearing  on  earth  in  human 
form ;  again,  in  its  ascribing  original  sin  to  a  soul  created  in  God's 
image,  from  which  sip  it  was  cleansed  by  the  vicarious  death  of  that 
Divine  Being ;  and  lastly,  in  declaring  this  deliverance  from  sin  to  be 
attainable  only  through  faith  in  its  instrument. 

In  consequence  of  its  historical  origin,  Christianity  entirely  abstracted 
the  religious  idea  from  life  on  earth,  by  transferriilg  the  motive  prin- 
ciple to  a  life  to  come ;  by  making  Religion  the  educator  of  mankind 
for  that  future  world,  and  thus  indicating  social  and  political  life  to  be 
unworthy  and  independent  of  religion,  and  without  the  pale  of  its 
direct  influence.     In  this,  Christianity  had  become,  in  its  essence,  the 

♦  St  John  3.  18.    Also  36  v.  t  5  Mob.  24.  16.    Ezek.  18.  20. 

t  5  Mos.  30.  11—14. 
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opposite  of  Judaism  in  general,  and  of  the  Judaism  of  that  period  in 
particular;  the  latter  being  then  occupied  in  combining  and  arranging 
a  widely-extended  system  of  material  enactments,  for  the  specific  object 
of  protecting  the  religions  idea  from  the  deteriorating  influence  of  ex- 
ternal friction. 

Not  only  in  its  internal  properties,  but  also  in  its  external  form,  had 
Christianity  succumbed  beneath  the  reaction  of  the  general  world  of 
man.  Christianity  had  at  its  origin  entered  the  lists  against  the  vicious 
employment  of  the  Jewish  ceremonial,  and  only  by  resting  on  this 
basis  as  its  special  mission,  could  it  win  a  successful  entrance  into  the 
general  world  of  man.  But  scarcely  had  it  acquired  some  sway,  ere 
it  surrounded  itself  with  a  form  far  from  simple  in  its  accessories ;  and 
allowed  its  original  characteristic  of  external  simplicity  to  disappear 
amid  the  pomp  of  a  worship  that  addresses  itself  to  the  senses,  a 
gorgeous  ceremonial  that  fascinates  the  eye.  Yet  more :  passing 
rapidly  through  the  successive  phases  which  led  from  Mosaism  to  Tal- 
mudism,  Christianity  produced  an  exegesis  of  the  written  word,  de- 
clared it  binding,  and  stigmatized  every  one  who  deviated  from  this  in- 
terpretation as  heretical  and  unworthy  of  salvation.  Assuming  to 
have  drawn  this  exposition  from  a  divine  source,  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
it  invested  it  with  a  plastic  form  as  a  Church,  and  insured  its  future 
propagation  by  ordained  organs  or  priests.  Precisely  at  the"  same 
period  at  which  the  priesthood  was  wholly  supplanted  in  Judaism  under 
its  phase  of  Talmudism,  by  a  numerous  body  of  literati  and  teachere, 
the  Christian  church  instituted  an  order  of  priests,  whose  claim  to  the 
sacerdotal  dignity  was  determined,  not  by  birth,  but  by  a  special  con- 
secration. To  this  priestly  order  were  secured  the  most  important 
privileges,  and  a  position  wholly  independent  of  the  laity  and  the 
State.  Lastly,  after  primary  Christianity  had  theoretically  withdrawn 
itself  from  the  political  arena,  so  that  its  influence  in  the  State  was  null, 
in  asserting  its  independence  of  the  civil  power,  it  elevated  the  Church 
and  the  hierarchy  above  the  State ;  thus  rendering  the  highest  civil 
authority  inferior  and  subject  to  the  highest  spiritual  authority.  For 
the  unity  predicated  by  Mosaism  to  exist  between  religion  and  society, 
Christianity  substituted  a  division  between  Church  and  State,  by  which 
the  most  fearful  conflicts  were  subsequently  occasioned. 

My  respected  hearers  will  have  ere  this  discovered,  that  I  distinguish 
primary  or  original  Christianity  from  historical  Christianity,  and  from 
the  recent  mutations  in  the  Christian  church.  I  consider  primary 
Christianity  to  be  the  endeavor  to  render  valid  the  idea  as  opposed  to 
the/brm  of  Judaism  ;  but  I  regard  it  to  have  been  a  direct  antagonism 
to  Mosaism,  in  the  dogma  I  here  recapitulate.     It  withdrew  the  idea 
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wholly  from  the  life.  It  placed  religion  and  social  life  far  asunder. 
It  repudiated  all  participation  in  the  life  on  earth ;  and  placed  man's 
true  sphere  of  existence  in  a  life  to  come.  It  thus  took  man  ont  of 
himself.  Mosaism,  on  the  contrary,  assumed  the  immortalitjr  of  a 
spirit  created  in  the  Divine  image  to  be  an  accepted  truth,  but  taught 
that  true  human  life  was  a  life  on  earth,  a  "  here  "  below,  permeated 
and  governed  by  the  religious  idea. 

The  historical  Christianity  of  the  Church  I  consider  to  have  been  the 
means  by  which  the  fundamental  thoughts  of  the  religious  idea  were 
carried  out  of  Judaism  into  the  wide  world  of  man.     These  general 
views  I  enumerate,  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  modifications  pro- 
duced and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  human  idea,  as  exhibited  in  the 
conditions  of  the  Iiistorical  development  of  Christianity.     The  unity  of 
God,  who  is  super-mundane,   and  the  Creator  of  the  universe ;  this 
unity  transmuted  into  a  threefold  Deity  or  Trinity,  in  opposition  to 
which  was  a  principle  of  evil,  as  an  absolute  existence;  a  god-like 
human  soul,  yet  inherentl}'^  polluted  since  Adam  by  the  presence  of 
original  sin  ;  the  direct  relation  of  God  to  man,  as  Providence,  Judge, 
and  Pardoner,  yet  that  relation  destroyed  by  original  sin,  and  renewed 
by  virtue  of  the  death  of  the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity :  these 
modifications  of  the  religious  by  the  human  idea  had  for  their  ultimate 
result — the  binding  authority  of  canonical  interpretations,  exclusion, 
priestly  domination,  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  over  the  State, 
etc. 

Of  the  recent  movements  in  Christianity  I  will  treat  in  a  future 
lecture.  A  rapid  glance  at  the  result  of  our  examination  of  Christi- 
anity from  the  general  point  of  view,  and  in  its  historical  bearings, 
shows  that  Christianity  brought  the  religious  idea  out  of  Judaism  into 
the  general  world  of  man ;  that  it  overcame  the  human  idea,  or 
heathenism,  but  that  it  effected  this  only  by  sacrificing  a  portion  of  the 
religious  idea,  by  adapting  itself  to  the  degree  of  development  pre- 
viously attained  by  mankind,  and  by  itself  entering  into  combination 
with  important  elements  of  the  human  idea.  However  indispensable 
this  process  may  have  been  for  the  introduction  of  the  religions  idea 
among  mankind,  and  how  clear  soever  the  evidence  thus  afforded  of 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  human  development  within  the  domin- 
ion of  the  religious  idea,  yet  precisely  these  conditions  it  was  which 
rendered  the  preservation  of  the  religious  idea  within  Judaism,  and  the 
combined  existence  of  Judaism  side  by  side  with  Christianity,  an  im- 
perative and  eternal  necessity.  For  Christianity  in  its  first  elements 
only  had  been  the  bearer  of  the  religious  idea.  The  whole  historical 
completion  of  its  edifice  formed  a  new  and  entire  contrast  to  that  idea. 
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Within  mankind,  Cliristianity  was  a  ray  emitted  by  the  religious  idea, 
whose  effulgence,  in  its  action  on  the  collective  mind,  and  in  its  con- 
solatory influence  on  countless  hearts  of  men,  was  and  is  still  fraught 
with  untold  blessing.  Christianity  bestowed  on  mankind,  in  the  place 
of  Heathenism,  a  new  religious  purport,  and  p^oclaimed  Love  to  be  the 
motive  principle  of  human  morality.  But  Christianity  was  satisfied 
with  the  general  assertion,  and,  limiting  its  sphere  of  action  to  the  in- 
dividual man,  failed  to  insist  on  its  realization  in  the  social  man.  It 
partially  neutralized  its  own  recognition  of  the  principle  of  Love,  by 
fuii;her  adopting  in  its  historical  development  that  of  exclusion  or  elec- 
tion. It  cannot  therefore,  if  viewed  according  to  general  principles,  be 
accepted  as  the  consummation  of  the  Religious  Idea.  That  idea  has 
yet  to  await  and  to  achieve  its  final  victory  in  the  world  of  man. 


SKETCH  OF  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  KARAITES. 

BY  DR.  J.  M.  JOBT. 

The  sect  of  the  Karaites  (or  B'ne  Mikra,  as  they  style  themselves,  or 
Karaimes,  as  they  are  called  in  the  Russian  and  Austrian  laws),  until 
the  last  century,  was  known  but  to  some  degree  to  those  who  fixed 
their  attention  on  it ;  but  Karaism,  its  peculiar  dogma,  has  remained 
a  region  unexplored,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  manuscripts  which 
might  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  which  are  buried  in  European 
libraries,  and  notwithstanding  several  attempts  have  recently  been 
made  to  enter  into  a  communication  with  learned  Karaites.  The  old 
chroniclers  offer  but  a  collection  of  fragments,  from  which  each  has 
constructed  a  form  conformable  to  his  own  ideas;  to  enter  carefully 
into  the  study  of  these  writings,  they  lacked  either  patience  or  knowl- 
edge. Besides,  all  that  has  been  stated  by  Karaites  consulted  on  their 
dogma,  does  not  exceed  superficiality,  and  as  yet  their  history  is  wrap- 
ped in  a  deep  veil,  which  they  are  themselves  unable  to  raise. 

One  would  imagine  that  a  sect  so  much  in  opposition  to  Rabbinism 
must  in  the  very  beginning  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  latter's 
votaries,  and  called  forth  vigorous  and  detailed  refutations.  Such  a 
dispute,  when  continued,  would  have  strongly  reacted  on  the  other 
party,  and  thus  have  brought  to  light  the  nature  and  development  of 
Karaism.  But  that  doctrine  attracted  but  rarely  the  attention  of  the 
Rabbinists,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  was  always  treated  as  a  heresy, 
and  met  but  with  bitter  reproof  or  contemptuous  remarks,  of  which 
numerous  proofs  are  furnished  by  Ibn  Ezra's  manner  of  attacking  the 
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Karaitic  interpretations  of  the  sacred  Scripture.  The  degree  of  esteem 
with  wliich  Mainiuni  speaks  of  the  philosophic  principles  of  the  Kara- 
ites is  due  to  their  adoption  of  the  Arabic  philosophy ;  otherwise  he 
condemns  their  system  as  one-sided,  and  his  remarks  upon  this  rejec- 
tion of  the  tradition  are  severe  and  hostile.  Both  these  authors,  who, 
living  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  Karaism  was  most  flourishing, 
might  have  described  it  with  all  that  perfection  which  their  views  of 
it  would  have  admitted — both  these  authors  pass  it  over  in  silence,  un- 
doubtedly because  they  apprehended  no  danger  from  it.  Historians 
mention  an  attempt  of  the  Karaites  to  spread  their  doctrines  in  Spain, 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  stating  the  ill  success  of  the  attempt 
without  recording  its  details,  which  would  appear  so  important  to  us. 
Here  and  there,  we  find  a  mention  of  the  Karaites  in  the  writings  of 
later  Rabbins,  but  the  remarks  are  always  short  and  slight,  only  to 
answer  their  momentary  purpose,  while  the  works  of  the  Karaites,  for 
the  greater  part  existing  in  manuscripts  only,  and  being  mostly,  on 
account  of  their  extensiveness,  neither  copied  nor  printed,  became  more 
and  more  diflScult  of  access,  and  sonje  were  entirely  lost ;  the  Rabbin- 
ists  found  no  occasion  to  examine  more  closely  the  manners,  ceremo- 
nies, and  doctrines  of  that  sect ;  this  was  a  study  which  exceeded  the 
limits  of  their  researches.  To  war  against  Karaism,  as  Saadja  had  done 
for  some  time,  they  then  deemed  superfluous.  Thus  the  two  parties 
existed  on  the  side  of  each  other,  and  even  in  those  countries  where 
both  suffered  under  the  yoke  of  the  same  oppression,  no  further  con- 
nections took  place,  except  some  personal  relations. 

For  our  days  it  was  reserved  to  discover,  among  other  treasures  of 
antiquity,  some  of  the  sources  of  Karaism,  and  to  pave  the  road  to  a 
knowledge  wliich  certainly  claims  historical  interest  in  a  high  degree. 
For  these  discoveries  we  are  indebted  partly  to  the  immediate  connec- 
tions established  between  some  of  our  researches  and  several  learned 
and  kind  Karaites  (in  which  the  writer  of  this  sketch  flatters  himself 
that  he  led  the  way  in  the  year  1829);  partly  to  the  diff*usion  of  sev- 
eral Karaitic  works  by  publication,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Karaites 
in  Kriinm  to  have  some  important  works  printed,  of  which  a  number 
appeared  in  the  years  1830-33,  which  are,  however,  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  booksellers,  and  can  only  be  considered  as  printed  manu- 
scripts ;  partly  to  the  deeper  researches  made  into  the  other  existing 
manuscripts  to  which  admission  may  be  obtained,  and  partly  to  the 
discussions  in  Jewish  periodicals. 

In  attributing  historical  value  to  the  results  of  these  researches,  how- 
ever feeble,  we  expect  that  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  only  the 
love  for  the  strange  and  the  extraordinary  which  would  turn  its  atten- 
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tion  to  Karaism,  but  rather  that  we  feel  convinced  that  the  dogma  of 
a  sect  which  could  preserve  its  character  through  a  thousand  years, 
under  the  different  situations  and  constitutions  of  the  countries  into 
which  its  adherents  were  thrown,  and  even  under  the  different  changes 
during  its  own  development,  must  enforce  respect  even  from  its  most 
zealous  antagonists,  at  least  in  a  scientific  view,  and  that  in  that  dogma 
a  vital  principle  is  contained,  which  to  know  must  be  of  some  import 
to  any  one  who  follows  attentively  the  events  of  the  religious  world. 

Having  made  researches  into  tiie  productions  of  the  Karaites  for  a 
number  of  years,  we  think  we  may  now  proceed  to  lay  the  results  down 
in  a  small  sketch,  so  much  the  more,  since  even  these  few  accounts 
were  with  difficulty  extracted  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish  under  which 
these  ruins  are  buried.  However,  we  will  not  depict  this  difficulty  by 
detailed  reference,  or  by  the  refutations  of  opposing  views,  but  merely 
limit  ourselves  to  stating  the  most  important  facts,  sometimes  confirm- 
ing our  opinions,  or  freely  acknowledging  our  ignorance  or  doubts.  A 
critical  discussion  and  explanation  of  many  particulars  must  be  left  for 
some  more  appropriate  opportunity. 

I. — ^njEA   OF   KABAISM. 

Karaisra,  in  contraposition  to  Rabbinism,  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered as  a  sort  of  protestation,  and  the  relation  between  the  two 
creeds  as  resembling  that  of  Protestantism  to  Catholicism.  Some 
describe  it  as  a  flat  contradiction  to  tradition  and  Rabbinical  statutes, 
others  as  rationalism  against  piety  or  supernaturalism,  or  as  criticism 
against  anthority,  or  some  other  contrast.  It  is  certainly  true,  that  in 
Karaism  single  features  may  be  traced  which  would  justify  such  rela- 
tions, but  none  of  them  express  the  character  of  that  dogma  totally,  as 
it  contains  many  elements  of  the  opposed  Rabbinical  principles. 

This  inaccuracy  of  definition  is  founded  on  the  nature  of  religious 
controvereies,  if  they  but  admit  of  argumentation;  for  each  party  at- 
tempting its  justification  in  a  philosophical  way,  retains  at  the  same 
time  so  much  of  positive  creed  to  refer  to,  as  will  counterbalance  rea- 
soning which  so  easily  leads  astray  from  religion.  Thus  it  must  not 
surprise  us  when  in  modern  times,  through  an  insufficient  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  some  considered  Karaism  as  the  progreBsive  principle, 
while  others  ascribed  this  principle  to  Rabbinism,  both  exposing  the 
stationary  system  of  the  opposite  party. 

To  confess  the  truth,  we  have  in  vain  endeavored  to  express  the 
vital  principle  of  Karaism  in  one  w^ord  characteristically,  as  is  usually 
done  in  our  days  in  treating  of  similar  matters.     Nay,  we  are  even 
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wont  to  look  with  mistrust  upon  all  those  expressions,  however  ingen- 
iously moulded,  and  consider  them  mostly  as  misleading.  It  seems  to 
us  to  be  more  correct  to  state  the  most  essential  features  by  which  that 
principle  is  manifested,  the  more  so  as,  at  different  times,  different 
features  have  been  more  energetically  prominent. 

Karaism  does  by  no  means  consist  in  a  mere  protestation  or  denial 
of  tradition,  or  a  reformation  or  change  of  the  Synagogue,  or  a  reaction 
or  return  to  Mosaicism,  or  a  controversy  against  hierarchical  abuses, — 
it  rather  contains  all  those  ideas  jointly ;  it  is  a  positive,  but  one-sided 
system  reared  from  Judaism,  which,  in  the  progress  of  its  historical 
development,  followed  a  peculiar  direction,  gradually  assuming  more 
and  more  self-existence. 

Developing  its  germs  from  an  early  period,  and  undoubtedly  influ- 
enced by  outward  incidents,  Karaism  assumed  a  peculiar  form,  more 
inwardly  progressing,  and  whose  characteristic  is  that  it  does  not  shoot 
up  luxuriantly,  but  rather  is  fixed  to  the  stem  and  root,  where  it  partly 
decays,  but  is  less  exposed  to  be  shaken  by  tempests.  Karaism  mani- 
fests itself  as  a  purposed  stand-still  at  certain  positive  points,  which 
are  particularly  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the  customs  founded  on  the 
spirit  they  exhale,  as  an  anxious  appreheision  of  every  influence  lead- 
ing away  from  those  points  ;  and  it  unfolds  a  rigorousness  and  legality 
more  juridical  than  theological,  an  implacable  enmity  to  symbolism, 
a  certain  severity  toward  all  human  weakness,  an  aversion  to  all  ranges 
of  imagination,  a  stoic  firmness  in  morals,  a  trust  in  virtuous  conduct, 
elevated  beyond  all  worldly  interests,  and,  with  all  that,  an  humble 
self-denial,  extirpating  even  a  noble  pride. 

In  addition  to  these  peculiarities,  there  is  obviously  in  Karaism  the 
desire  of  supporting  the  accepted  dogmas,  partly  by  knowledge  derived 
from  experience,  and  partly  by  philosophy  and  dialectics,  and  conse- 
quently to  acquire  these  two  kinds  of  resources ;  on  the  other  side, 
there  is  an  inclination  to  attack  opposite  views,  which  is  naturally  at- 
tended by  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  knowing  them :  these  features 
define  the  region  of  the  mental  activity  of  the  Karaites.  These  obser- 
vations may  suffice  to  give  a  summary  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  dogma. 

In  contraposition  to  Rabbinism  and  its  offspring  the  Chassidisra, 
Karaism  exhibits  a  sort  of  barrenness.  Its  philosophy  is  that  of  reason, 
and  its  subject  limited  to  the  sacred  Scriptures,  of  which  not  even  the 
parables  are  allowed  to  be  subjected  to  a  just  criticism.  Its  creed  is 
only  the  submission  to  obligations,  and  its  purpose  to  understand  these 
and  to  fulfil  them  without  evasion  or  subterfuge.  Hence  continual 
complaints  about  their  condition,  which  would  interfere  with  the  study, 
and  more  so  with  the  discharge,  of  these  obligations. 
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Eabbinism,  on  the  contrary,  mnch  more  indnlges  in  fancies.  To  its 
followers  history  is  not  a  barren  custom,  nor  the  law  subjected  to  a 
juridical  interpretation  only,  but  the  command  of  the  former  over  the 
latter  is  thus  far  acknowledged,  that  the  laws  are  applied  alsp  under 
other  circumstances,  both  as  to  the  spirit  and  to  the  word. 

The  philosophy  of  Rabbinism  ventures  but  reluctantly  to  dwell  on 
the  vital  questions  of  the  faith ;  every  sort  of  skepticism  is  half  a  revolt, 
and  only  the  most  advanced  disciples  are  allowed  deeper  to  penetrate 
into  the  mysteries  of  it,  theosophy  and  cosmology ;  but  the  gates  of 
its  spiritual  realm  are  thrown  open  to  innumerable  shapes  of  fancy, 
which  inspire  it  with  a  peculiar  life,  a  joyful  compensation  for  the 
miseries  of  the  world.  The  Rabbinist  sings  while  the  Karaite  sighs. 
The  former  is  calmed  by  his  legality ;  the  latter  is  always  conscious  of 
not  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  law.  The  Rabbinist  relies  on  his 
authority ;  the  Karaite  has  none  to  refer  to  but  himself.  The  former 
lelieves ;  the  latter  reasons. 

Chassidism  moves  even  in  a  higher  sphere  in  the  regions  of  fancy : 
the  austerity  of  belief  is  carried  to  ecstasy.  Every  external  circum- 
stance,— the  sound  of  words,  law  and  custom,  even  earthly  life, — every- 
thing is  taken  as  a.  symbol,  is  of  religious  importance,  or,  without  it, 
loses  its  value  altogether.  Hence,  in  Chassidism,  an  unlimited  rejoic- 
ing at  religion,  even  with  the  most  cruel  abstinence ;  which,  however, 
can  only  be  maintained  by  the  mass  through  a  fanatic  extravagance 
in  the  fantastic  creed,  and  will  thus  easily  degenerate  into  immorality. 

(To  be  omtinuecL) 


THE  WORD  "  US." 

An  Athenian  once  said  to  a  Hebrew  lad,  "  Here,  my  boy,  is  some 

money ;  bring  ics  some  figs  and  grapes." — The  boy  went  and  purchased 

the  fruit,  and  giving  half  of  it  to  the  stranger,  kept  the  other  half  for 

himself.     "  Is  it  customary  here,  for  a  messenger  to  take  half  of  what 

he  fetches?"  said  the  Athenian,  rather  surprised.      "No,"  answered 

the  boy ;  "  but  our  custom  is  to  speak  what  we  mean,  and  to  do  as  we 

are  desired.'* — "  But,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  I  did  not  desire  thee  to 

take  half  the  fruit." — "Oh!"  replied  the  boy  shrewdly,  "what  else 

couldst  thou  mean  by  saying  bring  Us  ?    Does  not  that  word  include 

the  Hearer  as  well  as  the  Speaker  f  "    The  Athenian  smiled,  and  was 

contented.  Medbash  Echoh. 
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THE  DEPARTURE  OF   THE  ISRAELITES   FROM  EGYPT. 

A  TRANSLATION  FBOM  THE  COPTIC,   BY  REV.  DR.  MEN80B. 

Blessed  be  the  memory  of  my  father,  Amron,  and  of  his  father,  Pi- 
thom,  and  of  his  father,  Zalapheel  1  I  have  built  their  sepulchre ;  I 
have  anointed  it,  perfumed  it,  and  sealed  it  with  the  seal  of  OsarsipL 
The  dragon,  the  falcon,  and  the  crocodile  shall  guard  it  from  the  hand 
of  man.  It  shall  remain  for  ten  thousand  years.  Egypt  shall  be  dust 
and  ashes ;  and  again  she  shall  be  glorious  ;  again  Egypt  shall  be  dust 
and  ashes ;  she  shall  again  be  clothed  in  purple,  and  wave  the  sceptre 
over  the  land  from  the  stormy  and  ever-rolling  sea  of  the  north,  to  the 
hills  where  the  sun  looks  down  upon  the  crystal  caverns  and  fathom- 
less gold-mines  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  moon  sows  the  soil  with  opals 
and  emeralds ;  and  again  Egypt  shall  be  dust  and  ashes,  before  the 
hand  of  man  shall  unseal  the  triple  guard  of  the  sepulchre  of  my 
fathers. 

In  the  chest  that  contains  the  mummy  of  my  lord  and  honored  father, 
Amron,  I  have  laid  the  papyrus  which  tells  of  the  fate  of  his  son  in  the 
most  awful  transactions  of  my  country.  It  is  not  written  for  the  eye 
of  mortal  man  ;  but  when  the  ten  thousand  years  of  the  sepulchre  are 
fled  like  a  dream,  and  the  sages  and  warriors,  the  priests  and  kings  of 
Egypt,  whom  our  love  embalmed,  shall  come  forth  from  the  places  of 
their  rest,  and  unswathing  their  immortal  limbs  from  the  mantles  of 
silk  wrought  with  the  words  of  wisdom,  and  the  golden  net-work  alone 
worthy  to  preserve  the  holy  and  the  renowned,  shall  again  behold  the 
sun,  and  rejoice  in  the  coming  of  the  days  of  glory,  and  lead  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  to  the  oracles  of  wisdom — ^then  shall  I  sit  beside  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  in  the  circle  of  my  forefathers  and  my  children, 
even  to  the  hundredth  generation,  and  read  the  records  of  our  fame 
and  our  terrors  under  the  lotus-tree  of  immortality. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  tent,  at  the  close  of  one  of  those  lovely  days 
which  usher  in  the  spring  of  our  matchless  land,  when  I  was  roused  by 
the  intelligence  that  a  great  tumult  had  begun  among  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  field.  I  listened  with  disdain  to  the  idea  that  those 
hereditary  beasts  of  burden,  those  tillers  of  the  soil,  those  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  the  abject  Hebrews,  could  lift  their  eyes 
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against  the  shining  of  the  spears  of  Egypt.  General  of  the  fourth  army 
of  our  illustrious  kingdom,  the  army  of  the  golden  shield  bearers,  who 
had  conquered  all  the  tribes  of  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  from  the  edge  of  the 
desert  to  the  highest  edge  of  the  mountains  which  form  the  girdle  of  the 
world,  1  only  demanded  a  word  fi-om  the  footstool  of  the  king,  the  son  of 
a  hundred  kings,  to  crush  those  sons  of  rebellion  like  the  ants  of  the  de- 
sert, or  scatter  them  wide,  like  the  ashes  of  the  furnace,  to  all  the 
winds  of  heaven.  1  had  just  brought  back  the  army  from  our  conquest. 
It  now  lay  encamped  before  me,  a  magnificent  sight,  spreading  to  the 
horizon,  with  its  plunder,  its  prisoners,  and  the  forest  of  waving  and 
bright  colored  banners  torn  from  the  diamond-turbaned  kings  of  the 
mountains.  Zarapah,  the  ancient  prince  of  the  dweller  in  the  east 
Oasis — that  spot  of  living  fountains,  which  looks  green  in  the  ocean  of 
sand  and  lire,  never  passed  by  man,  and  whose  shores  are  marked  only 
by  the  circle  of  eternity — was  sitting  at  my  feet,  bound  with  a  silver 
chain.  He  was  the  bravest  of  our  enemies,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
bravest  tribe ;  but  what  could  withstand  the  shield-bearers  of  Egypt  ? 
His  horsemen  were  overthrown,  his  tent  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and  his 
brazen  headed  spear  was  as  a  willow  in  the  hands  of  a  child.  In  the  scorn 
of  the  hour,  I  demanded  of  my  royal  captive  what  he  thought  of  the 
hopes  of  those  Hebrews,  to  break  their  chains. 

"  There  is  no  human  hope,"  said  the  ancient  man,  "  while  such  an 
army,  as  that  before  us  lie  ready  to  consume  them,  as  flame  consumes 
the  chafl^  of  the  harvest  floor." 

But  he  pronounced  the  words  with  a  solemnity  unsuited  to  my  scorn  ; 
so  I  again  addressed  him. 

"  No  human  hope,"  said  I,  "  Prince  of  the  Oasis  of  Zophir.  And 
what  other  hope  have  they?  Are  they  magicians?  Can  they  call  up 
spirits  from  the  fire  or  the  water  ?  Can  they  bring  the  thunder  and  the 
hail  to  fight  for  them  ?  Can  they  call  the  great  God,  Apis,  to  drive  his 
people  with  his  horns,  into  the  fathomless  surges  of  the  western  sea  ?" 

Zarapah  was  silent,  but  his  eye  was  fixed  above  with  a  calm  intensity, 
as  if  he  gazed  into  the  highest  heaven,  and  gazed  less  with  his  eye  than 
his  mind. 

''  Mighty  chieftain  of  the  mighty,"  he  at  length  said,  and  bowed  his 
ancient  brow  before  me,  "  invincible  warrior,  favored  pillar  of  the  eter- 
nal throne  of  Mizraim,  how  shall  thy  servant  open  the  weary  lips  of 
age  before  the  son  of  power  and  wisdom  ?" 

I  honor  the  old  man,  for  his  valor  and  his  years,  and,  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  bade  him  speak  all  that  rested  on  his  soul. 

"  Prince,"  said  he,  "  I  am  this  day  ninety  years  old  ;  and  it  is  not 
from  the  lips  of  him  who  longs  to  be  silent  forever  that  the  words  of 
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falsehood  should  flow.  But  you  are  a  warrior,  and  you  cannot  know 
fear,  you  are  a  sage,  and  you  must  love  truth.  Then  let  the  truth  be 
told.  The  day  of  the  evil  of  Egypt  is  at  hand."  I  involuntarily  half 
drew  my  scimitar.  Disdain  of  the  slaves,  whose  eyes  should  never  have 
dared  to  lift  themselves  from  the  dust  of  Egypt,  and  even  resentment 
at  the  rashness  of  the  prisoner,  who  could  offer  this  intolerable  insult 
to  the  majesty  of  a  kingdom,  as  old  as  the  stars  and  as  imperishable  as 
the  foundations  of  the  earth,  flashed  from  my  eyes  and  quivered  in  my 
frame.  But  the  laws  of  Egypt  made  the  prisoner  sacred.  Keluctantly 
I  checked  my  wrath,  and  dashing  the  scimitar  back  into  its  sheath, 
bade  him  go  through  his  whole  tale  of  rebellion.  The  old  man  saw 
my  wrath,  and  thrice  bowing  his  turban  to  the  ground,  proceeded  in 
an  unchanged  voice. 

"  Let  the  pleasure  of  my  Lord  be  done  upon  his  servant ;  but  since 
it  is  his  command  that  I  speak  the  truth,  the  truth  shall  be  spoken 
The  forefathers  of  Zarapah — may  they  rest  in  the  shadow  of  the  stars, 
until  the  light  of  the  last  morning  summons  them  to  glory — were 
lords  of  the  dwellers  in  the  mountains  beyond  the  saml  of  Arabia. 
There  they  worshipped  the  lights  of  heaven.  But  a  stranger  came 
among  them  from  beyond  the  Euphrates — a  man  of  years,  of  great 
wealth,  and  of  exceeding  wisdom.  He  was  rich  in  flocks  and  herds, 
yet  our  hand  was  held  back  froih  him.  He  was  bold  in  his  indignation 
at  our  altars,  yet  no  man's  spear  "was  raised  against  him.  He  declared 
that  the  time  should  come  when  our  altars  should  be  thrown  down, 
our  tents  turned  into  coals  of  fire,  and  our  tribes  scattered  like  the 
leaves  of  the  date-tree  when  the  fruit  has  fallen." 

"  And  were  there  no  warriors  among  you,"  I  exclaimed,  "  to  slay  the 
teller  of  those  evil  tidings  ?" 

"  All  were  warriors  among  us,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  look  that  re- 
minded me  of  his  countenance  when  I  saw  him  fischtins:  at  the  head 
of  his  fierce  horsemen  ;  "  but  there  was  a  power  round  the  stranger 
that  blunted  the  edge  of  our  wild  fury.  He  told  us  of  things  beyond 
the  thought  of  man,  and  of  the  beginnings  of  heaven  and  earth ;  ot 
the  happiness  on  which  our  first  ancestors  dwelt — lovely  as  the  spirits 
of  heaven,  and  pure  as  the  dew  before  it  reddens  in  the  dawn — the 
sovereigns  of  the  earth,  crowned  with  more  than  the  golden  jewels  of 
earth's  kings  ;  crowned  with  the  supremacy  of  beauty  of  eternal  youth, 
of  unclouded  wisdom,  of  the  heirship  of  glories  to  which  the  moon  in 
her  midnight  splendor  and  the  sun  in  his  noonday  strength  is  pale. 
The  altars  of  my  fathers  were  smitten  down  by  liis  hand  ;  the  wisdom 
of  our  wise  men  was  turned  into  folly  before  his  mighty  words.  He 
was  filled  with  the  dark  knowledge  of  things  not  yet  conceived  in  the 
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womb  of  tlie  ages  of  the  world.  All  wondered,  many  worshipped,  and 
some  followed  his  footsteps  through  the  bordeisof  the  land.  We  would 
have  made  him  our  king,  but  he  declared  he  was  to  be  a  pilgrim  to 
wander  from  land  to  land,  telling  the  high  mysteries  of  times  past  and 
times  to  come,  till  at  length,  having  reached  the  spot  where  his  course 
was  to  be  finished,  he  would  then  become  the  father  of  a  nation,  vast 
as  the  leaves  of  the  forest  for  number,  powerful  as  the  storms  of  the 
desert  for  strength,  and  bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  glory." 

The  old  Arab  remained  moving  his  lips  in  secret  prayer,  his  hands 
uplifted,  and  his  fading  eyes  fixed,  as  if  he  saw  some  of  those  decend- 
ing  shapes  in  which  the  gods  once  visited  our  fathers.  It  was  impossi- 
ble to  look  upon  him  without  reverence ;  and  I  felt  awed  by  the  solemn 
serenity  of  the  silver-haired  enthusiast.  But  was  I,  the  chief  of 
warriors,  to  be  overcome  by  the  superstition  of  slaves  ? 

"  Prince,''  I  said,  after  a  pause,  "yours  is  the  land  of  strange  things, 
the  man  was  a  Chaldee — he  was  a  sorcerer — -he  laid  his  spells  upon 
your  senses.  Here  we  should  not  have  been  so  willing  to  listen,  and 
thus  not  so  easily  deceived.  If  the  slaves  have  rebelled,  their  rebellion 
must  be  punished  ;  if  their  sorcerers  attempt  to  mislead  them,  they 
must  be  convinced  by  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  men,  and  then  put  to  the 
death  that  they  deserve."  Our  conference  was  broken  off'  by  the  sound 
of  the  trampling  of  cavalry.  The  beating  of  their  shields,  and  the 
braying  of  their  trumpets  announced  a  messenger  from  the  king.  The 
royal  chamberlain  was  the  bearer  of  the  king's  message,  wrapped  in 
its  case  of  purple.  It  was  a  command  to  march  straight  for  Memphis. 
The  old  prince  of  the  Oasis  cast  a  look  of  sorrow  around  him  as  I  read 
the  order,  while  I  inwardly  smiled  at  the  coming  disappointment  of 
his  prediction.  "  Not  for  myself,  mighty  chieftain,"  said  he,  "  do  I 
grieve,  but  for  my  lord  Pharaoh,  in  whose  hands  is  the  life  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  not  for  the  rebellious  sons  of  the  Hebrews,  but  for  the  wise,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  prosperous,  the  sons  of  Egypt." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  TAILOR  AND  THE  BROKEN  MORTAR. 

An  Athenian,  going  along  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  found  a  broken 
iron  mortar.  Wishing  to  exhibit  his  wit,  he  entered  a  tailor's  shop, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  master,  said,  "  Master,  be  so  kind  and 
put  a  patch  on  this  mortar."  "  I  will,"  said  the  Hebrew,  "  as  soon  as 
thou  wilt  make  me  a  few  threads  of  this  material " — giving  him  a 
handful  of  sand.  Medbash  Eohoh. 
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CHARLES  LEYER. 

SiNCK  the  last  issue  of  this  magazine  there  has  passed  away  a  man 
who  for  some  years  controlled  its  course,  and  whose  interest  was 
evinced  in  it  to  the  latest  period.  The  lapse  of  time  brings  its  changes ; 
but  this  sad  intelligence  was  received  by  a  shock  of  surprise  on  both 
sides  of  St.  George's  Channel,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  in 
all  countries  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  and  in  many  cities 
and  societies  on  the  European  continent.  He,  however,  had  known 
that  he  was  under  the  sentence  of  his  physicians,  and  had  accepted  it 
quietly,  courageously,  uncomplainingly,  and  with  an  unafiectcd  sub- 
mission to  the  Supreme  Will,  which  only  the  presentiment  of  parting 
from  the  nearest  and  dearest  around  him  could  shake  from  its  serenity. 
To  these,  indeed,  and  to  a  host  of  friends  far  and  wide,  and  to  the 
multitude  who  only  knew  and  loved  him  through  his  books,  such  a 
loss,  however  long  anticipated,  comes  at  the  last  moment  with  all  the 
sharpness  of  an  unforeseen  calamity.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  one 
whose  nature  was  so  full  as  his  of  all  the  energy  and  the  sweetness  of 
life,  so  rich  in  feelings  and  in  thoughts,  in  all  susceptibilities  and  sym- 
pathies, so  capable  of  inspiring  and  enjoying  the  heartiest  and  the 
purest  aflfection,  so  exuberantly  gifted  with  all  the  graces  of  the  keen- 
est and  kindliest  wit,  so  prodigally  communicative  of  all  his  gifls, 
should  disappear  into  silence,  and  be,  for  this  world,  no  more  than  a 
tale  that  is  told. 

Charles  James  Lever  was  bom  at  Dublin,  on  the  31st  of  August, 
1806 ;  and  although  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession, he  for  many  years  so  readily  followed  the  bent  of  his  own 
natural  genius  that  he  had  long  since  secured  to  himself  not  merely  a 
high,  but  a  really  exceptional  reputation  in  the  national  literature; 
insomuch  that  he  occupies  among  Irish  novelists  the  same  relative 
position  that  Bulwer  holds  among  the  romanclsts  of  England,  and  that 
Scott  does  among  all  the  great  masters  of  fiction  everywhere.  He  is  a 
Saul  in  the  midst  of  them,  taller  than  the  rest  by  a  head  and  shoulders. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Lever  there  took  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  1831 ;  and  after  passing  through  another  course  of  study, 
graduated  in  the  following  year,  1832,  on  the  continent,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen.  Besides  graduating,  he  there  also  took  his  diploma 
in  medicine.     Scarcely  had  he  qualified  himself  as  a  medical  practi- 
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tioner,  when  the  then  startling  importation  into  Europe  of  the  Asiatic 
plague,  spoken  of  in  those  days,  horribly,  as  the  cholera  morbus,  had 
begun  to  ravage  Ireland  from  seaboard  to  seaboard.  Though  but  just 
relieved  from  his  gown  and  cap  as  a  collegian,  Charles  Lever  was  at 
once  nominated,  under  the  pressure  of  that  great  emergency,  medical 
superintendent  of  a  wide  and  densely-populated  tract  of  country, 
embracing  within  it  the  city  of  Londonderry,  as  well  as  the  towns  of 
Coleraine  and  Newtown-limavaddy.  A  dozen  years  afterwards,  when 
his  name  had  already  become  famous  as  a  writer  of  imagination,  he 
drew  upon  his  experiences  in  that  time  of  the  terrible  pestilence,  when 
enforcing,  in  the  smallest,  but  not  for  that  reason  the  least  remarkable 
of  his  many  fictions,  the  charming,  and  in  parts  powerful  little  story 
of  "  St.  Patrick's  Eve,"  the  noble  moral  that  prosperity  has  as  many 
duties  as  adversity  has  sorrows.  Having  done  good  service  in  his 
medical  capacity,  when  aid  of  precisely  that  kind  was  sorely  needed 
during  that  terrible  tribulation,  memorable  even  among  the  numerous 
and  often  all  but  overwhelming  sorrows  of  Ireland,  Lever,  almost 
immediately  on  the  abatement  of  the  disorder,  and  as  if  in  reward  for 
the  precocious  energy  he  had  been  displaying,  received,  though  yet  but 
in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  the  appointment  of  physician  to  the  British 
legation  at  Brussels.  That  position  he  held  during  three  years  alto- 
gether; eventually,  however,  to  the  regret  of  his  patients,  it  may  be, 
but  certainly  to  the  delight  of  his  readers,  doing  what  Oliver  Gold- 
smith and  Tobias  SmoUet  had  before  him,  forsaking  the  pharmacopoeia 
for  imaginative  literature. 

It  was  in  the  year  1833  that  an  event  took  place  in  Dublin  that 
changed  the  destinies  of  Lever  as  it  did  of  some  others.  The  Dvhlin 
University  Magazi/ne  was. started  by  a  few  eai*nest  men  of  letters  and 
an  adventurous  publisher,  and  its  first  number  appeared  in  January. 
Lever  was  soon  attracted  to  a  corps,  amongst  whom  were  many  of  his 
old  college  companions ;  and  he  became  a  contributor  for  the  first  time 
in  March,  1834.  We  care  not  (says  a  writer  in  the  AtheruBum)  to 
record  his  first  story,  as  he  has  never  put  his  name  to  it  or  republished 
it,  though  it  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of  magazine  tales,  and  exhibits 
much  of  the  vivacity  and  picturesque  power  for  which  in  after-life  he 
was  so  distinguished;  but  we  mention  the  fact,  as  it  is  generally 
believed  that  his  first  essay  as  a  novelist  was  "The  Confessions  of 
Harry  Lorrequer,"  the  first  chapter  of  which  appeared  in  the  Dvhlin 
University  Magazine  of  February,  1837.  With  each  succeeding  num- 
ber, the  genius  and  power  of  the  author  expanded,  and  the  popularity 
of  the  tale  increased.  We  know  well  that  Lever,  at  that  time,  was  far 
from  conscious  of  the  resources  of  his  intellect,  and  was  by  no  means 
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disposed  to  look  upon  letters  as  ever  likely  to  become  his  profession. 
And  so  he  held  by  his  calling,  and  obtained  the  post  of  physician  to 
the  British  embassy  at  Brussels,  continuing  his  tale  to  its  completion 
in  February,  1840.     It  has  been  stated  that  Lever  at  one  time  gave  op 
all  thought  of  continuing  "  The  Confessions."     This  is  not  so.      Had 
he  been  even  so  disposed,  his  friends  appreciated  his  work  too  highly 
to  have  suflfered  him  to  do  so.     Nay,  we  find  a  confirmation  of  his  own 
growing  estimate  of  its  success,  in  the  fact,  that,  during  its  issae  as  a 
serial,  he  adopted  the  nom  deplume  of  "  Harry  Lorrequer  "  in  several 
remarkably  sprightly  and  discursive  papei's,  entitled  Continental  Go^ 
sipings,"  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  the  magazine  in  April,  1839. 
"The  Confessions"  were  no  sooner  finished  in  the  periodical,  than 
they  were  published  complete,  in  8vo,  in  1840,  and  Charles  Lever,  as 
"  Harry  Lorrequer,"  took  his  rank  amongst  British  novelists  of  reputa- 
tion.   In  March  of  the  same  year,  the  first  chapter  of  "  Charles  O'Mal- 
ley  "  came  out  in  the  Dublin  TJnvoersity  Magazine^  to  run  its  success- 
ful course,  and  be  published  in  two  volumes,  8vo,  in   1841.     Mr. 
Lever  was  now  a  celebrity.     He  had  essayed  a  bold  fiight,  tested  the 
strength  of  his  wing,  and  it  sustained  him ;  and  so  he  took  heartily  to 
literature  as  the  business  of  his  life.     Having  returned  to  Dublin,  he 
undertook,  in  1842,  the  editorship  of  the  periodical  in  which  he  had 
won  his  laurels.     These  were  bright  days  for  the  Dublin  JJniversiif 
Magazine^  as  Lever  gathered  round  him  the  men  of  genius  and  erudi- 
tion in  his  own  country :  the  two  O'SuUivails,  William  Archer  Bwt- 
ler,  William  Carleton,  Messrs.  Samuel  Ferguson,  W.  R.  Wilde,  D.  F. 
McCarthy,  Butt,  Waller,  and  many  others.     No  editor  ever  was  more 
popular ;  none  knew  better  "  how  to  drive  his  team,"  as  he  phrased  it, 
than  Charles  Lever.    The  re-unions  at  his  country  residence,  not  far 
from  Dublin,  were  delectable.     The  brightest,  the  wittiest,  the  most 
scholarly  men  were  sure  to  be  met  at  his  table ;  and  he  handled  his 
reins  so  dexterously,  and  used  his  whip  (on  the  rare  occasions  that  he 
did  so)  with  such  skill  and  judgment,  that  you  heard  bat  the  crctck 
that  cheered  and  stimulated,  and  saw  not  the  lash  that  kept  all  to  the 
traces.     We  well  remember  those  pleasant  noctes,  the  beaming  face  of 
our  host,  every  muscle  trembling  with  liumor,  the  light  of  his  merry 
eye,  the  smile  that  expanded  his  mouth,  and  showed  his  fine  white 
teeth,  the  musical  ringing  laugh  that  stirred  every  heart,  the  finely- 
modulated  voice  uttering  some  witty  motj  telling  some  droll  incident, 
or  some  strange  adventure.     Indeed,  Lever  was  one  of  the  best  can- 
seurs  and  raconteurs  to  be  met  with,  and  managed  conversation  with 
singular  tact ;  never  seeking  to  monopolize  the  talk,  but,  by  the  felicity 
of  some  remark  thrown  in  at  the  right  moment,  insensibly  attracting 
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the  attention  of  all,  till  he  was  master  of  the  situation,  and  then  wen  t 
off  in  one  of  his  chai'acteristic  sallies.  How  many  of  his  witty  sayings 
and  racy  anecdotes  are  still  in  the  memory  of  his  friends  I 

For  about  three  years  Lever  held  the  post  of  editor  of  the  magazine, 
and  then  went  to  reside  on  the  continent,  still  continuing  to  write,  with 
unwearied  industry  and  increasing  reputation,  for  various  periodicals. 
About  1845  he  obtained  a  diplomatic  post  at  Florence,  and  from  tliat 
period  resided  abroad,  making  occasional  visits  to  England  and  Ire- 
land. In  1858  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  at  Spezzia,  and  in  1867 
to  a  similar  post  at  Trieste. 

Beleased  from  the  thraldom  of  editorship.  Lever  enjoyed  a  whole 
twelvemonth  in  wandering,  just  as  the  humor  prompted  him,  hither 
and  thither,  through  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  tak- 
ing his  own  horses  with  him,  driving  a  tearq,  and  cracking  his  whip 
defiantly  of  every  ramshackle  remise^  and  lumbering  diligence,  and 
big-booted  postilion,  anywhere  to  be  met  with  on  the  road  from  Ostend 
to  the  Lake  of  Constance.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  latter,  he 
settled  down  for  a  while  in  1846,  making  his  home  in  the  Schloss  Kei- 
denburg,  a  picturesque  Tyrolese  castle  at  Bregenz.  There  he  wrote 
the  "  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  a  book  admirably  descriptive  of  Ireland  as 
it  was  before  the  Union,  just  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  Directly 
after  its  completion,  in  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  author  removed  from 
Bregenz  to  Como,  where,  in  a  charming  villa,  he  remained  for  another 
year,  during  that  period  writing,  in  the  assumed  character  of  a  late 
secretary  of  legation,  the  diary  and  notes  of  "  Horace  Templeton." 
As  the  title  of  the  work  indicated,  the  structure  of  the  narrative  was 
ostensibly  autobiographic.  Written  in  a  manner  simultaneously  with 
this,  there  came  from  the  flowing  pen  of  the  novelist  his  story  of 
"  Roland  Cashel,"  before  the  close  of  the  publication  of  which  in  its 
periodical  form  Lever  had  quitted  the  Villa  Cima  at  Como,  and  taken 
up  his  abode  in  the  Palazzo  Ximene^g,  at  Florence.  There,  in  that 
city  of  flowers,  it  was  his  happy  fortune  to  pass  the  next  twenty  years 
of  a  joyous  and  blithe  existence.  Numerous  though  his  writings  have 
been,  they  have  been  thrown  off,  all  of  them,  literally  currents  calamo^ 
in  the  intervals  of  a  life  that  in  his  own  enjoyment  of  it  has  been  all 
holiday.  Before  the  completion  of  his  next  serial  story  of  "  The  Dal- 
tons,"  he  had,  it  is  true,  changed  his  quarters  in  the  capital  of  Tus- 
cany, where  his  address  thenceforth  was  for  many  years  the  Palazzo 
Capponi.  Shortly  after  the  termination  of  the  first  decade  of  his 
sojourn  in  Florence,  moreover,  he  had  been  appointed,  on  Nov.  26, 
1858,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  to  the  responsible  post  of  H.B.M. 
vice-consul  at   Spezzia.    Between   Florence  and   Spezzia,  where  he 
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boated  and  swam,  played  whist,  and  wrote  his  O'Dowderies  adlibitum, 
life  glided  by  him  during  all  the  later  half  of  hie  residence  in  Tuscany 
more  sunshinily  and  dimpling  than  the  waters  of  the  Arno  and  the 
Mediterranean,  until  his  removal  to  Trieste  in  the  February  of  1867, 
when  he  was  promoted  to  the  office  of  her  Britannic  Majesty's  consul- 
general  at  that  great  outport  of  the  Austrian  empire  on  the  north- 
eastern shores  of  the  Adriatic.  There,  on  the  outskirts  of  that  poly- 
glot meeting-place  of  so  many  different  nationalities,  this  light-hearted 
and  keen-witted  observer  of  his  fellow-men  had  settled  down  seemingly 
en  permanence  at  the  Villa  Gasteiyer.  His  life  of  expatriation  thus 
during  all  these  years  past,  at  Bregenz,  at  Florence,  at  Spezzia,  at 
Trieste,  has  among  his  intimate  friends  here  at  home  been  regarded 
askance  as  something  very  much  like  banishment.  Located  in  the 
luckiest  spots  in  all  Christendom  for  enlarging  the  range  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, he  has  been  brought  by  circumstances  into  personal  communica- 
tion with  nearly  all  the  interesting  and  agreeable  people  of  his  genera- 
tion. For  although  he  has  inscribed  one  book  simply  to  the  oldest 
friend  he  has  in  the  world,  and  another  to  his  own  children,  he  has 
more  frequentl}^,  it  might  almost  be  said  as  a  rule,  distributed  these 
evidences  of  his  cordiality  among  men  and  women  of  mark,  as  varied 
in  character  as  Prof.  Wilson  and  Maria  Edgeworth,  as  Eothen  King- 
lake  and  the  late. Marquess  of  Normandy,  as  G.  P.  K.  James  and 
Chief  Justice  Whiteside,  as  Charles  Dickens  and  Lord  Lytton.  Re- 
verting, however,  from  himself  to  his  writings,  we  would  remark  that 
in  the  story  last  particularized  as  having  been  finished  shortly  after  his 
removal  from  Como  to  Florence,  two  strangely  eccentric  creations 
were  introduced  among  the  dramatis  personcB;  a  dwarf  as  impossible 
as  Quilp,  in  the  person  of  Herr  Roeckel,  and  an  Abb6  D'Esmonde  as 
improbable  as  the  P6re  Roden  of  the  "  Juif  Errant."  Written  in 
companionship  with  "The  Daltons"  was  the  imaginary  history  of  the 
soldier  of  fortune,  "  Maurice  Tiernay."  Later  on,  the  indefatigable 
novelist  produced  in  the  same  way,  by  instalment,  together  and  yet 
apart,  another  and  far  more  remarkable  brace  of  fictitious  narratives  ; 
one  avowedly  as  his  own,  the  other  anonymously,  the  latter  under  the 
title  of  the  "  Confessions  of  Con  Cregon  ; "  the  former  being  the  well- 
known  story  of  the  "  Martins  of  Cro'  Martin."  During  the  spring  of 
1865  both  were  completed.  Doubtless  to  his  own  secret  amusement, 
the  anonymous  tale  about  the  Irish  Gil  Bias  was  held  up  by  more 
than  one  sagacious  critic  in  invidious  comparison  with  its  author's 
acknowledged  productions,  as  the  effusion  of  a  rival  author  whose 
works  were  destined  to  sweep  Charles  Lever's  altogether  out  of  public 
consideration.     Yet  the  "  Martins,"  for  all  that,  looking  back  at  tlie 
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two,  18  incomparably  the  abler  production.  A  three-voliimed  novel, 
entitled  "Fortunes  of  Glencore,"  was  the  next  fiction  issued  from  the 
press  by  the  author  of  "  O'Malley."  Its  immediate  successor  appear- 
ing in  the  old  piecemeal  of  the  day,  half  Macaire,  half  Law,  a  rogue  of . 
consummate  genius,  by  name  "Davenport  Dunn."  Another  and 
another  fiction  still,  in  two  senses,  succeeded.  One  of  them,  it  might 
be  said  whimsically,  was  "  One  of  Them ; "  the  next  described  "  Sir 
Jasper  Carew ; "  his  life  and  experiences.  But  especially  noticeable 
among  all  Mr.  Lever's  books,  as  the  best  of  them — and  we  don't  shrink 
from  claiming  for  it  this  pre-eminence — was  the  work  happily  brought 
to  a  close  in  the  spring  of  1854,  the  wittiest,  drollest,  delightfulest  of 
his  choicer  masterpieces,  "The  Dodd  Family."  Like  "Humphrey 
Clinker,"  which  is  also  surely  its  author's  masterpiece,  this  chef  cPoeu- 
vre  is  in  letters.  It  runs  over  with  comicality  and  worldly  wisdom, 
and  pleasantries  the  most  irresistible  and  the  most  exhilarating. 

"  Luttrell  of  Arran"  was  finished  under  date  Marola  la  Spezzia  ;  and 
at  the  same  place  was  completed,  before  the  close  of  1862,  the  clever, 
though  sketchy  one-volumed  tale  of  "  The  Fisherman's  Home,"  hight 
"Barrington."  This  was  the  work  inscribed  by  Lever  to  Dickens; 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a  sequel  to  that  dedication,  that  the 
former  contributed  his  two  next  stories,  each  of  them  brief,  "A  Bent 
in  the  Cloud,"  and  "  A  Day's  Bide  :  a  Life's  Bomance,"  to  the  pages 
of  All  the  Tear  Hound.  At  Spezzia,  too,  he  contributed  largely  to 
Onee  a  Week,  Another  minor  work  was  dashed  off*  a  few  years  after- 
wards, in  a  kindred  spirit,  at  the  request  of  Anthony  Trollope,  for 
his  St.  PauV%  Magazine^  in  the  shape  of  "  Paul  Gosslett's  Con- 
fessions." Meanwhile,  Cornelius  O'Dowd  had  gayly  come  to  the  fore 
in  Bldckwood. 

Lever  has  also  penned  as  many  as  four  other  novels  since  his  com- 
pletion of  the  last  of  the  stories  akeady  enumerated  ;  two  through  the 
double-columned  pages  of  Maga^ — "  Tony  Butler,"  and  "  Sir  Brook 
Fossbrooke  ;  "  two  in  the  Comhill^ — "  The  Bramleighs  of  Bishop's 
Folly,"  and  "  That  Boy  of  Norcott's."  Another  had  only  just  finish- 
ed in  the  last-mentioned  periodical,  a  sprightly  and  thoroughly  Irish 
fiction,  under  the  old  name  of  "  Lord  Kilgobbin." 

The  novels  of  Charles  Lever  hold  their  place,  and  they  will  continue 
to  hold  it.  And  he  was  active  and  busy  to  the  last.  The  new  novel 
which  appeared  from  his  pen  within  the  course  of  the  past  few  weeks 
is  rich  in  the  same  charm  as  of  old ;  mellowed  by  years  of  experience 
indeed,  but  not  impaired  ;  the  same  keen  humor,  the  same  abounding 
fun.  The  dedication  of  that  novel,  "  Lord  Kilgobbin,"  is  now  before 
us ;  and  as  we  read  its  lines,  the  saddest  that  Charles  Lever  ever  wa^ote, 
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it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  idea  that  their  author  was 
haunted,  when  he  penned  them,  with  a  melancholy  and  over-true  fore- 
boding of  a  sad  catastrophe  which  was,  as  the  event  has  proved,  so  near 
at  hand.  "  To  the  memory,"  so  runs  the  mournful  inscription,  com- 
posed under  the  influence  of  a  profound  domestic  affliction,  "  of  one 
whose  companionship  made  the  happiness  of  a  long  life,  and  whose 
loss  has  left  me  helpless,  I  dedicate  these  volumes,  written  in  breaking 
health  and  broken  spirits.  The  task  that  was  once  my  joy  and  pride 
I  have  lived  to  find  associated  with  my  sorrow.  It  is  not,  then,  with- 
out a  cause  I  say  I  hope  this  efiFort  may  be  my  last."  Even  thus  it  was 
to  be.  The  closing  page  was  already  written,  and  the  ultimate  line 
blotted.  The  finger  of  death  has  inscribed  the  word  finis  upon  the 
career  of  a  man,  who,  throughout  his  long  and  unceasingly  active  life, 
provided  a  rich  storehouse  of  honest  and  healthful  literary  amusement 
for  his  age,  and  for  ages  to  come ;  who  never  embodied  an  idea  or 
wrote  a  paragraph  which  father  need  fear  to  place  in  his  boy's  hands, 
or  which  can  be  construed  as  conveying  one  impure  inuendo,  one  im- 
modest afterthought.  This  is  the  great  literary  glory  of  the  man  ;  this 
constitutes  the  best  and  brightest  laurel  in  the  wreath  which  we  lav 
upon  his  tomb.  Animal  spirits,  rollicking  fun,  inexhaustible  amuse- 
ment^ — of  these  the  novels  of  Lever  are  brimful ;  but  they  are  absolute- 
ly witliout  anything  which  is  base  in  itself  or  lowering  in  its  tenden- 
cies. The  animalism  in  which  he  revels  is  the  animalism  of  which  we 
need  not  be  ashamed.  No  youthful  mind  was  ever  impregnated  with 
a  single  seed  of  unwholesome  appetite  or  desire  by  the  novels  of 
Charles  Lever.  They  are  infected  by  no  moral  taint ;  their  atmosphere 
is  free  indeed  and  controlled  ;  their  hilarity  runs  high,  and  sometimes 
boisterous  ;  their  heroes  are  often  enough  impossible  and  extravagant. 
We  are  introduced  to  noct^s  cwnaqice  deum  not  a  few ;  but  there  is 
nothing  that  an  English  parent  need  hesitate  to  commend  to  the  lei- 
sure-hour reading  of  an  inquiring  English  boy. 

Whatever  in  the  way  of  that  kind  of  life  and  character  which  is 
sometimes  called  "  fast,"  Lever  portrayed,  is  refined  and  purified  by 
the  artist  himself.  The  air  is  cleared  of  the  poison  ;  the  sting  is  taken 
from  the  flower.  In  the  deviltry  of  Lever's  scenes  there  may  be  much 
that  is  contagious;  there  is  nothing  that  is  noxious.  It  is  a  very  ex- 
ceptional thing  for  him  to  touch  at  all  upon  topics  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter ;  but  wheu  he  does, — witness  his  novel  of ''  Sir  Brook  Fossbrooke," 
— how  palpable,  how  intense,  how  unmitigated  is  his  scorn  for  base- 
ness, cowardice,  vice.  In  all  these  matters.  Lever's  strong  sense  of 
manly  rectitude  is  apparent.  There  is  no  doubt  on  which  side  are 
his  sympathies.  He  does  not,  as  is  the  fashion  with  the  "  fleshly  school" 
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of  muscular  novelists,  palter  with  iniquity,  and  while  denouncing  sin  in 
the  abstract,  revel  in  the  highly-colored  passages  that,  to  the  youthful 
mind,  are  the  most  fatal  provocatives  to  sin  in  the  concrete.  As  for  his 
heroes,  who  does  not  know  the  infinite  series  of  escapades  and  scrapes 
through  which  he  conducts  them !  Tbey  are  in  difficultj'  often  ;  some- 
times they  are  in  debt.  They  are  always  open  to  fun  ;  but  the  fun  is 
pure  and  wholesome.  As  for  the  debt,  it  is  disposed  of  by  some  com- 
fortable wind-fall ;  as  for  the  diflSculties,  they  are  honorably  surmount- 
ed. Never  in  the  course  of  the  adventures  of  the  most  rapid  of  Charles 
Lever's  heroes  are  we  introduced  to  the  demi-inonds^  or  the  heavy  air 
of  the  bagnio  or  casino.  This  freedom  from  anything  like  vicious  in- 
fluence characterizes  all  Lever's  novels,  from  his  earliest  to  his  latest. 
In  the  more  recent  of  his  works  he  has  somewhat  changed  his  venue  : 
he  has  transported  as  from  the  rollicking  gayety  of  Irish  dragoons  to 
tlie  mystic  regions  in  which  F.  O.  reigns  supreme.  But  the  verdict  is 
the  same.  There  is  the  same  unfettered  and  unflagging  vivacity. 
Charles  Lever  has  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  in,  to  use  his  own 
touching  words,  "  broken  spirits."  But  there  is  no  trace  of  this  de- 
pression in  the  author.  When  in  health,  Mr.  Lever's  animal  spirits 
were  prodigious  ;  they  were  part  of  his  temperament  and  his  genius ; 
but  those  who  only  knew  him  as  the  best  of  company  were  not  aware 
how  often  the  brilliant  flow  of  epigram  and  anecdote  was  followed  by 
dreary  intervals  of  despondency,  and  how  acutely  and  tenderly  this 
rattling  companion  and  this  consummate  entertainer  could  suffer  in  the 
lonelier  spaces  of  an  existence  that  had  its  ample  share  of  troubles 
and  anxieties. 

Mr.  Lever's  illness,  though  sudden  in  its  termination,  was  of  some 
duration ;  and,  although  strong  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  recovery, 
he  himself  was  despondent.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  wrote,  a  few 
weeks  since,  "I  cannot  yet  say  that  I  am  round  the  corner ;  and,  to  tell 
truth,  I  have  so  little  desire  of  life,  that  my  own  lassitude  and  low 
spirits  go  a  good  way  in  bearing  me  down."  On  the  day  before  his 
death  he  appeared  much  better,  and,  although  suffering  from  breath- 
lessness,  conversed  with  an  old  friend,  who  came  from  Venice  to  see 
him,  with  almost  his  old  vivacity.  He  passed  away  painlessly  in  his 
sleep.  He  had  arranged  the  order  for  his  funeral ;  and  by  his  direc- 
tion he  was  buried  beside  the  remains  of  his  wife. — Dublin  University 
Magazine. 


THE  AGED  PLANTER,  HADRIAN,  AND  THE  FOOL. 

The  Emperor  Hadrian,  passing  near  Tiberias,  in  Galilee,  observed 
an  old  man  digging  a  large  trench  in  order  to  plant  some  fig-trees. 
"  Hadst  thou  properly  employed  the  morning  of  thy  life,''  said  Hadrian, 
*'  thou  needest  not  have  worked  so  hard  in  the  evening  of  thy  days." — 
"I  have  well  employed  my  early  days,  nor  will  I  neglect  the  evening 
of  my  life ;  and  let  God  do  what  he  thinks  best,"  replied  the  man. — 
'^  How  old  mayest  thou  be,  good  man  ? "  asked  the  emperor.  "  A  hun- 
dred years,"  was  the  reply.  "  What,"  exclaimed  Hadrian,  **  a  hundred 
years  old  art  thou,  and  still  plantest  trees  I  Canst  thou  then  hope  ever 
to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  thy  labor?  " — "  Great  king,"  rejoined  the  hoary- 
headed  man,  "  yes,  1  do  hope ;  if  God  permit,  I  may  even  eat  the  fruit 
of  these  very  trees ;  if  not,  my  children  will.  Have  not  my  forefathers 
planted  trees  for  me,  and  shall  I  not  do  the  same  for  my  children  I " — 
Hadrian,  pleased  with  the  honest  man's  reply,  said,  "  Well,  old  man,  if 
ever  thou  livest  to  see  the  fruit  of  these  trees,  let  me  know  it.  Dost 
thou  hear,  good  old  man  ?  "  and  with  these  words  he  left  him.  The  old 
man  did  live  long  enough  to  see  the  fruits  of  his  industry.  The  trees 
flourished,  and  bore  excellent  fruit.  As  soon  as  they  were  sufficiently 
ripe,  he  gathered  the  most  choice  figs,  put  them  in  a  basket,  and 
marched  off  towards  the  emperor's  residence.  Hadrian  happened  to 
look  out  of  one  of  the  windows  of  his  palace.  Seeing  a  man,  bent  with 
ac^e,  with  a  basket  on  his  shoulders,  standing  near  the  gate,  he  ordered 
him  to  be  admitted  to  his  presence.  "  What  is  thy  pleasure,  old  man  ?  " 
demanded  Hadrian. — "May  it  please  your  majesty,"  replied  the  man, 
"  to  recollect  seeing  once  a  very  old  man  planting  some  trees,  when  you 
desired  him,  if  ever  he  should  gather  the  fruit,  to  let  you  know.  I  am 
that  old  man,  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  those  very  trees.  May  it  please 
you  graciously  to  accept  them,  as  a  humble  tribute  of  gratitude  for 
your  majesty's  great  condescension."  Hadrian,  gratified  to  see  so  ex- 
traordinary an  instance  of  longevity,  accompanied  by  the  full  use  of 
manly  faculties  and  honest  exertion,  desired  the  old  man  to  be  seated, 
and  ordering  the  basket  to  be  emptied  of  the  fruit,  and  to  be  filled  with 
gold,  gave  it  him  as  a  present.  Some  courtiers,  who  witnessed  this 
uncommon  scene,  exclaimed,  "  Is  it  possible  that  our  great  emperor 
should  show  so  much  honor  to  a  miserable  Jew  I  " — "  Why  should  1 
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not  nonor  him  whom  God  has  honored  ? "  replied  Hadrian.  "  Look  at 
his  age,  and  imitate  his  example."  The  emperor  then  very  graciously 
dismissed  the  old  man,  who  went  home  highly  pleased  and  delighted. 

When  the  old  man  came  home  and  exhibited  the  present  he  had  re- 
ceived, the  people  were  all  astonished.  Amongst  the  neighbors  whom 
curiosity  had  brought  to  his  house,  there  was  a  silly  covetous  woman, 
who,  seeing  so  much  treasure  obtained  for  a  few  figs,  imagined  that  the 
emperor  must  be  very  fond  of  that  fruit ;  she  therefore  hastily  ran  home, 
and  addressing  her  husband,  said  to  him, ''  Thou  silly  man,  why  tarriest 
thou  here?  Hearest  thou  not  that  Ccesar  is  very  fond  of  figs?  Go, 
take  some  to  him,  and  thou  mayest  be  as  rich  as  thy  neighbor." — The 
foolish  husband,  unable  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  wife,  took  a  large 
sack,  filled  with  figs,  on  his  shoulders,  and,  after  much  fatigue,  arrived 
at  the  palace-gate,  and  demanded  admittance  to  the  emperor.  Being 
asked  what  he  wanted,  he  answered,  that  understanding  his  majesty 
was  very  fond  of  figs,  he  had  brought. a  whole  sackful,  for  which  he 
expected  a  great  reward.  The  officer  on  duty  reported  it  to  the  empe- 
ror. Hadrian  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  man's  folly  and  imperti- 
nence : — "  Yes,"  said  he  to  the  officer, "  the  fool  shall  have  his  reward. 
Let  him  remain  where  he  is,  and  let  every  one  who  enters  the  gate 
take  one  of  the  figs,  and  throw  it  at  his  face,  till  they  are  all  gone ; 
then  let  him  depart."  The  order  was  punctually  executed.  The 
wretched  man,  abused,  pelted,  and  derided,  instead  of  wishing  for  gold, 
wished  only  to  see  the  bottom  of  his  bag.  .After  much  patience,  and 
still  more  pain,  he  had  his  wish.  The  bag  being  empty,  the  poor  fel- 
low was  dismissed.  Dejected  and  sorrowful  he  hastened  towards 'his 
home.  His  wife,  who  was  all  the  while  considering  how  to  dispose  of 
the  expected  treasure — calculating  how  many  fine  caps,  gowns,  and 
cloaks  she  would  purchase,  and  contemplating  with  inward  delight  how 
fine  she  should  look — how  her  neighbors  would  stare  to  see  her  dressed 
in  silk  and  gold,  most  impatiently  expected  her  husband's  return.  He 
came  at  last,  and  though  she  saw  the  bag  empty,  she  imagined  that  his 
pockets  at  least  were  full.  Without  giving  him  the  usual  salutation, 
and  hardly  allowing  him  to  take  breath,  she  hastily  asked  him  what 
good  luck  he  had  ? — "  Have  patience,  base  and  wretched  woman,"  re- 
plied the  enraged  husband,  "  have  patience  and  I  will  tell  thee.  I  have 
had  both  great  and  good  luck.  My  great  luck  was,  that  I  took  to  the 
emperor  figs,  and  not  peaches,  else  I  should  have  been  stoned  to  death ; 
— and  my  good  luck  was,  that  the  figs  were  ripe.  Had  they  been  un- 
ripe, I  must  have  left  my  brains  behind  me. 

Medrash  Yayeekra  Babah. 


A  POEM  ON  OLD  AGE,  BY  RABBI  MOSES  ABEN  EZRA, 

(tBANSLATED  from  the  HEBREW  BY  M.  H.  BRESSLAU.) 

The  days  of  life's  morning  have  passed  away; 

I  therefore  seek  the  light  here  whilst  I  yet  live. 

When  the  stars  of  life's  night  begin  to  shine  upon  me, 

How  c^n  I  cry  and  complain  of  their  darkness  ? 

The  days  of  my  life  were  like  a  passing  shadow. 

Or  like  a  vision  a  man  has  in  a  dream ; 

They  are  as  if  they  had  not  been, 

And  swiftly  they  flee  away. 

Both  they  and  their  pleasure  and  "their  shadow  has  departed." 

My  youthful  yeare  have  ended  ; 

They  awoke  my  troubles, 

But  they  sleep  the  sleep  of  eternity. 

In  them  my  face  shone  brightly. 

And,  upon  the  dark  night  of  their  locks, 

They  dropped  their  refreshing  dew. 

How  time  hath  changed  their  lights  I 

How  are  they  burnt  by  the  fires  of  my  exile, 

As  I  long  for  my  native  land. 

I  thought  they  were  destroyed, 

Though  they  yet  stand  upon  their  firm  basis. 

I  imagined  that  their  inhabitants  had  left, 

And  that  all  men  had  died. 

The  children  of  time  have  studied  to  do  evil  unto  me ; 

They  acted  presumptuously,  and  made  their  yoke  heavy. 

They  pushed  me  violently  to  a  people 

From  whom  the  light  of  truth  is  hidden. 

Whose  mean  men  rebel  against  the  heads, 

Whose  giants  fell  in  the  hands  of  their  still-born  children. 

I  hear  them  speak,  and  stand  abashed  ; 

I  turn  with  their  turnings  like  a  confounded  man. 

I  know  not  whether  they  perverted  my  understanding, 

Or  whether  they  imagine  I  understand  their  folly* 

"  I  kept  my  mouth  with  a  bridle," 

Peradventure,  my  silence  may  bring  me  peace. 


PARENTAL     DUTIES. 

BY  JOSEPH    P.   J0ACHIM8KN. 

It  has  been  placed  as  one  of  the  perversities  of  human  nature,  that 
many  good,  virtuous,  and  religious  parents  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
children  whose  careers  and  characters  are  exactly  the  opposite ;  but 
there  are  few,  if  any,  moralists  who,  if  they  understand  it,  are  willing 
to  put  the  blame  where  it  properly  belongs,  and  while  most  writers  will 
sermonize  upon  filial  duties,  there  are  not  many  who  will  openly  avow 
the  duties  which  parents  owe  to  children. 

The  trouble  not  unfrequontly  lies  in  the  neglect  by  parents  to  bring 
Tip  their  offspring  properly,  while  in  other  cases  (but  these  I  imagine 
are  the  minority)  there  are  children  that  are  naturally,  or  rather  in- 
herently, of  an  evil  disposition. 

It  has  been  successfully  demonstrated  that  human  beings  do  not  at 
once  become  bad,  but  that  it  is  the  result  of  a  regular  and  gradual 
transition  from  one  evil  thing  to  another,  and  therefore  let  us  look  at 
the  cause  of  crime,  which  originally  comes  from  immorality. 

In  their  young  days,  children  are  apt  to  be  either  petted  or  abused 
by  their  parents,  and  preferences  as  well  as  favoritism  are  not  unfre-' 
quently  made  between  brothera  and  sisters,  and  as  they  grow  up  too 
little  attention  of  any  kind  is  paid  to  them,  and  they  are  often  allowed 
to  shape  what  little  trait  of  character  may  be  left  in  them  in  whatever 
coui^se  might  best  please  their  tastes. 

One  of  the  greatest  troubles  is  that  parents  often  attempt  to  rule 
their  children  by  fear  instead  of  by  love,  and  that  our  young  men 
especially  do  not  find  their  parents  the  most  pleasant  companions,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  they  seek  elsewhere  in  riot  and  debauchery  what 
they  should  find  at  home  iu  a  healthy  state.  There  is  a  remedy,  which 
is  both  simple  and  effective.  If  parents  will  remember  that  their 
children  must  one  day  fill  in  society  the  places  from  which  they  must 
sooner  or  later  step  aside,  their  duty  would  soon  be  obvious.  It  is  an 
every-day  occurrence  to  hear  parents  say,  "  Ah  1  young  people  of  the 
growing  generation  are  not  what  they  used  to  be  in  our  times."  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  they  should  be,  be- 
cause you  do  not  properly  teach  them  to  be  so.  Tour  daughters  are 
marriageable  at  sixteen  and  your  sons  must  be  in  business  for  them- 
selves at  eighteen,  although  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  our  young 

women  are  not  either  physically  or  educationally  in  a  condition  suited 
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to  married  life  before  they  are  at  least  twenty  years  old,  and  too  mncli 
liberty  is  allowed  to  them  at  a  time  when  they  are  yet  girls  and  slionld 
be  taking  healtliy  exercise  in  addition  to  acquiring  a  good  education. 

You  give  parties,  and  play  cards,  and  leave  your  children  to  make 
such  indiscriminate  associations  as  they  can  find,  and,  before  you  are 
aware  of  it,  they  riot  only  do  not  either  respect  or  love  you,  but  jonr 
wishes  and  reproofs,  often  too  late,  are  unheeded  by  them.  Nor  are  they 
to  blame !  Neglected  by  those  who  should  care  for  them,  what  else 
have  they  to  do  ?  You  answer,  "  But  have  we  not  cared  for  them  when* 
too  young  to  take  charge  of  themselves  ?  Have  we  not  sat  by  their  bed- 
side when  sickness  was  upon  them,  and  death  hovered  near?"  True; 
but  your  duty  did  not  end  there.  You  but  paid  the  debt  owing  by 
you  to  your  parents,  and  for  which  your  children  must  and  will  pay  by 
doing  the  same  for  their  progeny.  But  then  every  hrute  does  that  for 
its  young.  That  is  but  one  of  the  debts  of  nature,  which  you  owe  them 
for  having  been  the  authors  of  their  existence.  But  when  they  grow 
to  that  age  when  their  charactei's  should  be  moulded,  when  just  pliable 
enough  and  when  their  future  destinies  are  in  your  hands,  you  leave 
them  to  be  led  into  temptation  to  do  wrong,  and  deliver  them  not  from 
the  evil  associations  which  they  have  formed. 

Ridicule  of  their  harmless  recreations  leads  young  people  into  vicious 
habits  from  which  they  are  not  easily  reclaimed. 

Some  parents  dote  too  much  on  their  children,  and  the  consequence  is 
a  useless  life. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  when  children  are  imbued  with  the  true 
notions  of  what  constitutes  a  well-spent  life  and  have  the  proper  exam- 
ples set  before  them,  they  are  not  apt  to  deviate  much  from  the  path 
upon  which  they  are  taught  to  walk,  but  want  of  attention  as  well  as 
over-indulgence  is  likely  to  produce  anything  but  happy  results. 

I  do  not  advocate  whipping  children,  for  nothing  conduces  more  to 
moroseness,  and  frequent  bodily  punishment  produces  callousness,  es- 
pecially upon  the  minds  of  the  young. 

I  once  heard  a  bright,  intelligent  boy  remark,  with  a  glare  in  his  eye 
which  betokened  evil,  after  having  received  a  severe  castigation,  "  Well, 
I  have  this  satisfaction :  whipping  don't  last  long,  scoldings  do  no 
good,  and  kill  me  they  (meaning  his  parents)  dare  not."  A  few  kind 
words  would  have  done  good,  and  left  no  bad  feeling  on  his  mind. 

Teach  young  people  to  do  good,  not  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a 
reward,  but  because  it  is  right  to  do  so.  Teach  them  to  shun  evil  be- 
cause it  is  against  good  morals,  and  not  because  they  must  fear  its 
punishment.  Above  all,  give  them  the  home  example  of  a  pure  and 
virtuous  life,  and  they  will  invoke  blessings  on  their  parents'  heads. 


THE  SERPENT'S  TAIL  AND  ITS  HEAD. 

The  serpent's  tail  had  long  followed  the  direction  of  the  head,  and 
all  went  on  well.  One  day  the  tail  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this 
natural  arrangement ;  and  thns  addressed  the  head  : — "  I  have  long, 
with  great  indignation,  observed  thy  unjust  proceedings.  In  all  our 
journeys  it  is  thmi  that  takest  the  lead ;  whereas  I,  like  a  menial  ser- 
vant, am  obliged  to  follow  behind.  Thou  appearest  everywhere  fore- 
most ;  but  I,  like  a  miserable  slave,  must  remain  in  the  background. 
Is  this  just?  Is  it  fair?  Ami  not  a  member  of  the  same  body? 
Why  should  not  I  have  its  management  as  well  as  thou? " — "  Thou !  " 
exclaimed  the  head,  "thou,  silly  tail,  wilt  manage  the  body!  Thou 
hast  neither  eyes  to  see  danger,  nor  ears  to  be  apprised  of  it,  nor 
brains  to  prevent  it.  Perceivest  thou  not  that  it  is  even  for  thy  ad- 
vantage that  I  should  direct  and  lead?"  "For  my  advantage,  in- 
deed !  "  rejoined  the  tail.  "  This  is  the  language  of  all  and  every 
usurper.  They  all  pretend  to  rule  for  the  benefit  of  their  slaves  ;  but 
1  will  no  longer  submit  to  such  a  state  of  things.  I  insist  upon,  and 
will  take  the  lead  in  my  turn."  "  Well,  well  I  "  replied  the  head,  "  be 
it  so.  Lead  on." — The  tail,  rejoiced,  accordingly  took  the  lead.  Its 
first  exploit  was  to  drag  the  body  into  a  miry  ditch.  The  situation  was 
not  very  pleasant.  The  tail  struggled  hard,  groped  along,  and  by  dint 
of  great  exertion  got  out  again ;  but  the  body  was  so  thickly  covered 
with  dirt  and  filth  as  hardly  to  be  known  to  belong  to  the  same  crea- 
ture. Its  next  exploit  was  to  get  entangled  amongst  briers  and  thorns. 
The  pain  was  intense ;  the  whole  body  was  agitated ;  the  more  it  strug- 
gled the  deeper  the  wounds.  Here  it  would  have  ended  its 'miserable 
career,  had  not  the  head  hastened  to  its  assistance,  and  relieved  it  from 
its  perilous  situation.  Not  contented,  it  still  persisted  in  keeping  the 
lead.  It  marched  on,  and,  as  chance  would  have  it,  crept  into  a  fiery 
furnace.  It  soon  began  to  feel  the  dreadful  efiects  of  the  destructive 
element.  The  whole  body  was  convulsed, — all  was  terror,  confusion, 
and  dismay.  The  head  again  hastened  to  afford  its  iriendly  aid. — Alas  I 
it  was  too  late.  The  tail  was  already  consumed.  The  fire  soon  reached 
the  N-ital  parts  of  the  body — ^it  was  destroyed — and  the  head  was  in- 
volved in  the  general  ruin. 

What  caused  the  destruction  of  the  head  ?    Was  it  not  because  it 

suffered  itself  to  be  guided  by  the  imbecile  tail  ? — Such  will,  assui'edly, 

be  the  fate  of  the  higher  orders,  should  they  suffer  themseflves  to  be 

swayed  by  popular  prejudices. 

Medbash  Bamid-bar  Babah. 


BABETTE. 

BY  PHILIP  BART. 

GHAPTEB  iVill. 

"  This  is  caviare  of  ont  own  making/'said  the  Baroness  to  her  guest, 
"  and  almost  everything  at  our  table  is  a  contribution  from  the  farm. 
Please  be  good  enough  to  praise  particularly  everything.  If  there  is 
anything  I  like  it  is  to  see  my  guests  not  slight  the  good  things  of  this 
world.  I  despise  a  whimsical  appetite.  If  you  are  to  stay  any  time 
among  us  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  adopt  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble our  habits  and  customs,  especially  as  regards  our  food ;  of  coui-se,  as 
to  the  wines,  they  will  be  novel  to  you.  Now  pray  have  your  glass  filled 
with  that  red  wine  there.  There  is  a  special  corner  of  our  vineyard — 
you  can  see  it,  right  over  Mademoiselle  Babette's  shoulder — that 
far-off  hill  there,  where  the  stones  glint  in  the  sunshine,  which  produ- 
ces a  most  excellent  wine.  His  Majesty  has  tasted  of  that  wine,  and 
it  has  gained  three  prizes.  Of  course  it  may  be  considered  very  prepos- 
terous on  my  part  to  take  the  character  of  a  wine-taster,  but  on  that 
subject,  at  least,  I  have  the  advantage  of  you.  Please  confess,  now,  that 
you  are  utterly  ignorant  on  all  subjects  regarding  vine  culture." 

"  Pardon,  Madam, "  said  the  gentleman,  ^'  if  I  agree  with  you 
perfectly  as  to  the  excellence  of  this  wine.  Though  not  exactly  of  the 
calibre  of  Sancho  Panza's  two  uncles,  who,  as  you  know,  distinguished 
that  the  cask  of  wine  they  were  drinking  smelt  of  leather  and  tasted 
of  iron,  from  the  fact  that,  when  they  had  jBinished  their  potations, 
they  found  an  old  key  with  a  leathern  thong  to  it  at  the  bottom  of  it, 
I  must  again,  at  the  risk  of  your  displeasure,  assure  you  that  vine  cul- 
ture and  wine-making  have,  considerably  occupied  my  attention.  "Where 
I  come  from  we  make  many  millions  of  gallons  a  year,  but  none 
that  can  compare  with  this.  If  I  might  ask  a  favor,  it  would  be  that 
you  would  give  me  some  cuttings  of  this  vine,  to  introduce  in  my 
country.    I  will,  with  your  permission,  call  it  the  Baroness  vine." 

^'  Willingly,  you  shall  select  and  cut  them  yourself.  I  shall  esteem  it 
as  an  honor.  You  make  wine,  then,  do  you  ?  Well,  is  there  anything 
I  can  teach  you  i " 

^^  Yes,  a  great  deal.  That  peculiar  ease  and  dignity  with  which 
you  dispense  your  hospitality — that  want  of  ostentation  and  absence 
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of  pride  which  makes  me,  your  guest,  feel  that  my  presence  here  is  not 
an  intmsion." 

^'  Indeed,"  said  the  Baroness,  after  a  moment's  silence,  ^'  I  am  some- 
what chaiy  of  compliments,  and  rather  like  to  pay  them  than  receive 
them.  But  I  do  not  exactly  understand  you.  If  there  is  a  contrast 
between  the  manners  here  and  those  in  America,  it  is  apparent  to  you, 
who  have  been  able  to  judge  both." 

^^  This  is  what  I  mean.  Civilization  with  you  is  more  maturjed,  and 
the  long  acquisition  of  the  world's  gifts  has  so  accustomed  some  to 
their  position,  that  their  condition  of  life  is  natural  to  them.  With 
us,  the  father  may  have  been  a  laborer,  gaining  enough  only  to  support 
himself,  and  the  son  may  become  suddenly  a  millionnaire.  The  habits, 
the  manners,  the  duties  of  a  rich  man  are  not  assumed  at  a  moment's 
notice,  and  the  possessor  of  untold  dollars  with  us  is  often  lavish,  gener- 
ous if  you  please,  but  lacks  that  education,  that  kindly  courtesy,  which 
only  makes  a  Croesus  supportable.  In  fact,  with  us,  money  secures  some- 
how a  consideration  beyond  the  actual  merits  of  the  individual  possess- 
ing it." 

"  It's  much  the  same  all  over  the  world,"  replied  the  Baroness.  "  I 
must  confess  I  like  money  and  the  power  it  gives.  If  more  women 
could  get  rich,  the  power  of  the  sex  would  be  more  positive  and  ap- 
preciated. A  dozen  Miss  Burdett  Coutts'  in  this  world  might  lead  a 
woman's  rights  movement.  I  shouldn't  object  at  all,  if  I  were  on  your 
side  of  the  world,  to  be  a  leader,  and  Babette  should  be  my  first  lieu- 
tenant :  hers  would  be  quite  an  aggressive  influence,  I  assure  you." 

'^I  hardly  think  so,"  said  the  gentleman,  looking  at  the  young  lady 
who,  just  then  apparently  absorbed,  on  hearing  her  name  mentioned, 
seemed  desirous  of  picking  up  the  thread  of  the  conversation. 

^^  I  have  said,  Babette,  that  you  would  help  me  in  asserting  the 
power  of  women,  and  giving  them  a  more  leading  position  in  the  world, 
and  this  gentleman  has  taken  contrary  side."  Babette's  face  wore  for 
a  momenta  slightly  angered  expression — at  least  the  eyes  were  opened 
wide  and  they  seemed  to  throw  but  a  challenge.  The  guest  apparently 
caught  their  expression  in  a  moment,  for  he  said :  ^^  Pardon  that  as- 
sumption of  mine ;  I  only  spoke  for  Mademoiselle,  in  the  interests  of 
her  race  and  mine.  Jewish  women  have  had  from  all  times  their  own 
particular  sphere :  devotion  to  their  husband?,  the  tender  care  of  their 
children  ;  a  strong  and  perfectly  well  recognized  position  in  tlie  family 
circle  have  freely  satisfied  their  hearts ;  they  have  no  longing  after  that 
which  is  impossible." 

"  Well,  Melanie  has  other  ideas.  I  regret  her  absence  to-day.  She 
is  on  a  visit  at  a  neighbor's.    I  hope  we  shall  be  all  good  friends  to- 
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gether.  Now,  Sir,  a  little  to  business — all  this  junketing  of  mine  is 
now  over  for  the  season,  and  we  will  have  no  more  of  them.  In  about 
three  weeks  mtttters  will  resume  here  their  ordinary  routine.  I  under- 
stand that  you  wish  to  visit  the  Red-country  before  you  come  back  here. 
Is  three  weeks  enough  ?  If  not,  we  will  say  four.  This  day,  a  month, 
I  will  expect  you.  You  will  make  out  roughly,  if  you  please,  Bome 
drawings  of  what  you  want,  and  estimates  of  material,  which  will  all 
be  ready  by  the  time  of  your  return.     Is  it  agreed  ? " 

"  That  will  suit  me,  though  you  overlook  my  journey  to  Constan- 
tinople." 

"  Well,  that  must  be  postponed.  But  what  an  idea  you  have  of  go- 
ing into  the  Red-country  I "  said  the  Baroness. 

"  Simply  this, — that  it  was  there  my  forefathers  came  from,  and  I 
am  either  following  out  some  instinct  of  the  race  or  my  own  whim 
in  going  there." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  "  said  the  Baroness.  *'  You  don't  mean  to  say 
that  your  father  came  from  there  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  do.  1  was  not  born  there,  though.  Twenty-eight  years 
ago  my  father  left  there.  I  was  born  at  sea,  in  the  second  year  of  their 
pilgrimage." 

"  Babette,  Babette  I  To  think  of  it.  This  gentleman's  family  may 
perhaps  have  been  originally  from  where  you  came  from ! "  But  Bab- 
ette was  not  listening ;  some  one  in  the  court-yard  was  attracting  her 
attention.  Just  then  aservant  came  in,  saying:  ^' Madam  will  excuse 
me,  but  an  old  man,  he  looks  like  a  wanderer — not  exactly  a  beggar, 
your  ladyship — insists  on  seeing  Mademoiselle  Babette  immediately. 
We  have  told  him  she  was  engaged,  but  he  would  not  be  put  off!  He 
says  he  comes  from  Mademoiselle's  uncle,  and  on  business  of  the  ut- 
most  importance,  and  will  take  no  denial." 

Babette  was  on  her  feet  in  a  moment.  "  My  uncle,  can  he  be  ill ! 
Great  God,  suppose  he  should  be  dead !  Excuse  me ;  pray.  Madam, 
let  me  go !" 

"  Certainly ;  this  gentleman  mustdispense  with  both  of  us.  Perhaps, 
as  we  have  finished  dinner,  our  guest  can  take  care  of  himself.  I  will 
accompany  you.  I  hope  nothing  is  wrong.  I  regret  the  interruption. 
Come,  Babette."  And  saying  this  the  Baroness  and  her  companion 
left  the  room. 

The  gentleman,  now  alone,  strode  several  times,  with  long  and  delib- 
erate steps,  across  the  apartment,  and  somewhat  in  this  style  solilo- 
quized to  himself:  "Very  cold  and  haughty,  not  exactly  subdued,  for 
just  now  and  then  come  out  glimpses  of  her  true  character.  That 
Baroness,  with  all  her  kindness,  does  not  understand  her.     There  has 
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been  certainly  some  anxious  moments  in  that  girl's  life,  and  of  late, 
a  kind  of  nervousness  at  my  approach,  which  I  cannot  undei'stand. 
What  is  the  use  of  disguising  it,  tliere  is  fast  growing  within  me  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  fancy  towards  her.  What  I  thought  might 
have  turned  first  only  as  a  petty  episode  in  my  life  is  assuming  graver, 
more  serious  proportions.  Just  to  put  it  in  plain  language,  I  am  in 
love  with  that  girl,  and  that  is  the  only  possible  reason  why  I  have 
made  an  engagement  with  the  Baroness  to  superintend  those  mines. 
The  chances  of  making  Mademoiselle  Babette's  better  acquaintance, 
the  opportunity  of  being  near  her,  to  be  often  by  her  side,  have  their 
allurements.  I,  who  despise  romanticism  about  these  things,  find  my- 
self somehow  quite  tangled  up  in  its  meshes.  She  is  very  lovely,  has  a 
quiet,  superb  manner  of  her  own,  which  rather  holds  one  in  awe.  Her 
education  seems  perfect,  but  I  do  not  think  she  has  much  liking  or 
sympathy  for  me,  but  that  may  come  all  in  good  time.  I  wish  she  had 
shown  more  good  grace  whilst  playing  for  me  to-day.  I  wish  to  bo 
wary  about  all  this  and  have  no  inclination  to  do  what  is  called  fall 
head-over-heels  in  love,  but  it  looks  preciously  like  as  if  I  would. 
Poor  child !  and  who  is  this  old  man,  this  intruder,  who  comes  m  and 
deprives  our  pleasant  dinner-table  and  its  afternoon  chat  of  all  its 
charms?  The  Baroness!  I  am  really  at  times  out  of  patience  with 
her,  invariably  lugging  in  her  business  at  the  most  inopportune  time. 
"  But  really,  if  I  want  to  win  that  girl — and  by  Heavens  I  do — ^yes, 
I  feel  sure  of  that,  I  must  make  this  confounded  lead  business  go  on. 
A  pretty  thing,  and  1  away  for  a  year  of  pleasure  and  relaxation,  to  go 
to  work  again  on  a  beggarly  salary,  not  a  tenth,  no,  not  a  fifteenth  of 
what  we  pay  for  our  own  engineer  I  Well,  let  it  go ;  I  am  in  for  it 
now.  But  it  seems  to  me  I  have  hardly  done  much  looking  around  in 
this  matter.  What  about  this  captain,  and  this  horse  episode,  and 
that  peculiar  captain's  manner  of  his?  Have  I  a  rival  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  this  girl's  affections  have  been  won  ?  I  hardly  think  so.  Yet, 
with  some  peculiar  sagacity  which  I  can't  account  for,  it  seems  possi- 
ble. Well,  come  what  may,  matters  must  remain  in  statu  quo  here 
for  a  while,  for  to-morrow  or  next  day  will  see  me  off  on  my  travels. 
If  Babette  is  from  the  Ked-country,  I  must  talk  again. with  her  about 
the  route,  then,  when  there,  see  her  uncle,  if  he  lives  th^re,  and  find  out 
what  I  can  of  her  history ;  yes,  and  during  my  absence  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  ponder  over  all  this  subject  of  how  I  fell  in  love,  and  what  might 
come  from  it." 

(To  1)0  continued.) 


INTENDED  DIVOKCE  AND  EECONCILIATION. 

A  CERTAIN  Israelite  of  Siclon,  having  been  married  above  ten  years 
without  being  blessed  with  offspring,  determined  to  be  divorced  from 
liis  wife.     With  this  view  he  brought  her  before  Kabbi  Simon,  son  of 
Jo-cho-e.     The  Rabbi,  who  was  unfavorable  to  divorces,  endeavored 
at  first  to  dissuade  him  from  it.     Seeing  him,  however,  disinclined  to 
accept  his  advice,  he  addressed  him  and  his  wife  thus  : — "  My  children, 
when  you  were  fii*st  joined  iti  the  holy  bands  of  wedlock,  were  ye  not 
rejoiced?  did  ye  not  make  a  feast  and  entertain  your  friends  ?      Now, 
since  ye  are  resolved  to  be  divorced,  let  your  separation  be  like  your 
union.     Go  home,  make  a  feast,  entertain  your  friends,  and   on  the 
morrow  come  to  me,  and  I  will  comply  with  your  wishes."     So  reason- 
able a  request,  and  coming  from  such  authority,  could  not,  with  any 
degree  of  propriety,  be  rejected.     They  accordingly  went  home,  pre- 
pared a  sumptuous  entertainment,  to  which  they  invited  their  several 
friends.     During  the  hours  of  merriment,  the  husband  being  elated 
with  wine,  thus  addressed  his  wife : — "  My  beloved,  we  have  lived  to- 
gether happily  these  many,  many  years  ;  it  is  only  the  want  of  children 
that  makes  me  wish  for  a  separation.     To  convince  thee,  however,  that 
I  bear  thee  no  ill-will,  I  give  thee  permission  to  take  with  thee  out  of 
my  house  anything  thou  likest  best."    "  Be  it  so,"  rejoined  the  woman. 
Tlie  cup  went  round,  the  people  were  merry  ;  and  having  drank  rather 
freely,  most  of  the  guests  fell  asleep ;  and  amongst  them  the  master  of 
the  feast.     The  lady  no  sooner  perceived  it,  than  she  ordered  him  to 
be  carried  to  her  father's  house,  and  to  be  put  into  a  bed  prepared  for 
the  purpose.     The  fumes  of  the  wine  having  gradually  evaporated,  the 
man  awoke.     Finding  himself  in  a  strange  place,  he  wondered  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Where  am  I?    How  came  I  here?    What  means  all  this  ? " 
His  wife,  who  had  waited  to  see  the  issue  of  her  stratagem,  stepped  from 
behind  a  curtain,  and  begging  him  not  to  be  alarmed,  told  him  that  he 
was  now  in  her  father's  house.     "  In  thy  father's  house !  "  exclaimed 
the  still   astonished  husband ;  "  how  should  I  come  in  thy  father's 
house  ? "     "  Be  patient,  my  dear  husband,"  replied  the  prudent  woman  ; 
"  be  patient,  and  I  will  tell  thee  all.     Recollect,  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
last  night  I  might  take  out  of  thy  house  whatever  1  valued  most  ? 
Now,  believe  me,  my  beloved,  amongst  all  thy  treasures  there  is  not 
one  I  value  so  much  as  I  do  thee ;  nay,  there  is  not  a  treasure  in  this 
world  I  esteem  so  much  as  I  do  thee."     The  husband,  overcome  by  so 
much  kindness,  embraced  her,  was  reconciled  to  her,  and  they  lived 

thenceforth  very  happily  together. 

Medbash  Shib  Hashirdl 


SCIEKCE,  ART,  AND  FACTS. 

Bn^wiKa  beer  from  rice  is  rapidly  coming  into  tise  in  Germany. 
The  beer  is  said  to  be  very  clear,  pale  in  color,  of  an  extremely  pleas- 
ant, mild  taste,  foaming  strongly,  and  retaining  well  its  carbonic  acid. 

In  September  of  last  year,  a  South-African  explorer  brought  news 
of  a  wonderful  city  in  ruins  in  the  Zambezi  country.  It  has  long  been 
suspected  that  the  Ophir  of  Scripture  must  bo  found  somewhere  in 
this  neighborhood. 

French  geologists  seem  inclined  to  trace  the  origin  of  coal  from  sea 
weeds,  and  that  its  first  place  of  deposit  must  have  been  at  the  depth 
of  the  sea,  and  in  a  place  differing  from  that  in  which  these  plants  had 
their  growth. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  oil  can  be  made  from  the  yolks  of  eggs, 
or  that  it  is  manufactured  or  used  in  quantity.  In  Russia,  however,  it 
is  produced  from  eggs  in  large  proportions.  The  better  qualities  are 
used  for  salad  dressing,  and  the  more  inferior  kinds  for  the  well-known 
Kassan  Soap. 

$12,000  per  diem  for  water  in  Kew  York  milk,  or  four  and  a  quarter 
millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  seems  a  pretty  round  sum  of  money. 
Yet  Professor  Chandler  of  Columbia  College  gives  it  as  the  result  of  his 
experiments.  Cases  have  been  found  of  ninety  per  cent,  of  water  in  a 
sample  of  milk. 

It  is  often  asserted  fact,  that  what  is  one  man's  poison  is  another 
man's  meat.  But  giving  this  adage  its  full  value  with  animals,  the 
case  seems  positive.  Strychnine,  which  will  kill  a  dog  in  a  minute,  it 
seems  was  given  in  strong  doses  to  a  species  of  Indian  monkey  without 
any  apparent  effect.  Pigeons,  it  is  asserted,  may  take  opium  in  quantity, 
and  rabbits  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  hyoscyamus  with  impunity. 

Some  very  careful  experiments  have  just  been  concluded  abroad  in 
regard  to  the  effects  of  sewing-machines  on  the  female  operatives. 
The  conclusion  was  reached,  that  these  persons  were  not  subject  to 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  sex  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  women, 
and  that  the  cases  reported  are  evidently  simple  coincidences,  and  the 
results  of  a  labor  too  severe  for  any  woman's  strength. 

The  difference  in  the  taste  of  fish  killed  and  those  allowed  to  die  is 
most  marked  in  species  of  vigorous  habit  and  containing  much  blood, 
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such  as,  for  instance,  the  blue-fish.  The  practice  of  the  most  expert 
fishermen  is  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  fish  immediatly  after  capture. 
Experience  has  shown  that  fish  killed  this  way,  and  bled  will  retain 
their  firmness  and  flavor  very  much  longer  than  those  allowed  to  die 
in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Some  interesting  facts  have  lately  been  published  in  regard  to  the 
strength  of  cotton  fibre.  Sea  Island,  the  finest,  was  found  to  break  at 
eighty-three  grains — while  Pernambuco  and  Surat  stood  the  strain  of  a 
hundred.  The  average  number  of  twists  per  inch  in  a  French  muslin 
is  sixty -eight,  in  an  English  fifty-six,  and  in  a  Dacca  110.  Some  idea 
of  the  lightness  of  this  latter  muslin  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
a  piece  of  it,  one  yard  wide  and  ten  yards  and  a  half  long,  weighed 
only  a  little  over  three  ounces. 

Some  interesting  experiments  have  been  made  upon  the  comparative 
fecundity  of  ducks  and  hens,  so  as  to  determine  from  which  of  the  two 
the  larger  number  of  eggs  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  time.  Three 
hens  and  three  ducks  were  selected.  The  ducks  in  the  autumn  laid 
225  eggs,  the  hens  none.  In  February  the  hens  commenced  and  con- 
tinued laying  uninterruptedly  till  August.  The  total  number  laid  by 
the  hens  amounted  to  257,  or  eighty-six  eggs  each,  and  892  or  131  each 
for  the  ducks. 

No  possible  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Learned 
physicists  put  it  at  figures  varying  from  3,000®  to  20,000*^.  Sir  John 
Ilerschel  calculated  that  the  heat  received  by  the  surface  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun  in  the  zenith  would  be  suflicient  to  melt  a  layer  of  ice  one 
inch  thick  all  over  the  sun  itself  in  about  two  hours  and  twelve  minutes. 
Some  of  the  data  derived  from  this  are  curious.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
a  positive  fact  that  each  square  foot  of  surface  on  the  earth's  equator 
receives  from  the  sun  heat  enough  to  raise  fifty -three  tons  to  the  height 
of  a  mile.  This  heat  is  principally  used  in  maintaining  the  earth's 
temperature,  replacing  what  the  earth  radiates  into  space. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  India  is  a  species  of  strychm 
known  as  the  cleaning  nut,  the  dried  seeds  of  which  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  cleaning  muddy  water.  For  this  purpose  one  of  the  nuts  is 
rubbed  hard  for  a  short  time  round  the  inside  of  the  earthen  pot ;  the 
water  is  then  poured  into  it,  and  left  to  settle,  the  impurities  soon  sub- 
siding, and  the  water  being  left  pure,  clear,  and  wholesome.  The 
peculiar  property  of  this  seed  is  due  to  the  albumen  and  caseine  con- 
tained in  it.  Other  applications  of  seeds  for  similar  purposes  are  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  render 
the  muddy  water  of  the  mill  quite  clear  by  rubbing  bitter  almonds^ 
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prepared  in  a  particular  way,  on  the  inside  of  the  earthern  jar  in  which 
the  water  is  kept. 

Dr.  Frayrer  of  Calcutta,  mentioned  by  us  in  a  former  number,  has 
lately  given  to  the  world  the  result  of  his  labors  in  regard  to  snake- 
bites. The  conclusion  arrived  at,  unsatisfactory  though  it  may  be,  is 
that  but  little  can  be  done  except  to  neutralize  or  counteract  the  ac- 
tion of  the  poison,  while,  as  to  antidotes  for  snake-bites,  he  has  but 
slight  hopes  of  the  discovery  of  anything  which  shall  prove  to  be 
such  in  the  ordinary  sense.  He  found  that  the  intensity  of  action  of 
the  poison  of  different  serpents  to  vary  quite  considerably — that  of  the 
cobra,  j^erhaps,  representing  the  most  venomous.  From  experiments, 
Dr.  Frayrer  ascertained  that  the  poison  acts  with  more  vigor  on  warm- 
blooded animals,  birds  being  especially  sensitive.  He  declares  that 
poisonous  serpents  are  not  affected  by  their  own  bite.  A  ligature, 
excision,  or  cautery,  if  applied  in  time,  appear  to  be  the  rational 
remedies,  but  he  is  decided  in  asserting  that  all  antidotes  are  hum- 
bugs. 

With  the  intense  heat  of  these  August  days  one  feels  rather  more 
inclined  than  usual  to  inquire  into  the  bulk  and  magnitude  of  the  sun. 
How  far  are  we  from  this  luminary  ?  If  some  intermundane  railway 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun  could  be  projected  by  some  enterprising 
contractor,  and  care  could  be  run  on  it  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour,  it  would  take  363  years  to  get  there.  A  cannon  ball,  moving 
straight  at  its  highest  speed,  would  reach  it  in  ten  years.  Its  true  dis- 
tance is  about  96,000,000  millions  of  miles ;  and  yet  across  this  tre- 
mendous chasm  the  sun  exercises  his  power,  for  every  pulsation  of  the 
solar  surface  is  instantly  responded  to  upon  the  earth.  Once  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  determined,  to  figure  its  huge  proportions  is  not  so 
difficult.  It  is  nearly  109  times  as  great  as  the  earth.  Say  a  boy's  ball 
is  two  inches  diameter,  this  is  the  earth ;  on  the  same  scale,  the  sun 
would  be  something  eighteen  feet  through.  In  bulk  it  would  take 
more  than  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  earths  to  make  up  one  sun. 
Some  of  the  phenomena  in  regard  to  the  bulk  of  individuals,  if  the  sun 
was  liabitable,  which  it  is  not,  are  quite  remarkable.  A  human  being 
who  would  weigh  on  the  earth  100  pounds,  if  carried  to  the  sun  would 
become  as  unwieldy  as  an  elephant.  ■ 

As  all  facts  and  data  in  regard  to  meteoric  showers  and  aerolites  are 
of  interest  at  present,  we  reproduce  the  newest  observations  in  regard 
to  them.  It  is  calculated  that  the  average  number  of  meteora  passing 
through  the  earth's  atmosphere,  and  sufficiently  bright  to  be  seen  at 
night  by  the  naked  eye,  is  not  less  than  7,500,000  during  the  space  of 
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twenty-four  hours,  and  this  number  must  be  increased  to  400,000,000 
if  those  be  included  which  a  telescope  would  reveal.  In  many  nights, 
however,  the  number  of  these  meteors  is  so  great  that  they  pass  over 
the  heavens  like  flakes  of  snow,  and  for  several  hours  are  too  niitnerons 
to  be  counted.  Only  in  very  rare  instances  do  these  fiery  substances 
fall  upon  the  earth's  surface.  It  is  now  generally  received,  and  placed 
beyond  a  doubt  by  the  observations  of  Le  Verrier,  Reiss,  and  others, 
that  these  meteors  are  for  the  most  part  very  small,  but  occasionally 
may  weigh  several  tons,  that  they  revolve  like  planets  around  the  sun, 
and  in  their  course  approach  the  earth,  and  are  then  drawn  into  oor 
atmosphere,  and  are  set  on  tire  by  the  heat  generated  through  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  compressed  air.  The  height  at  which  meteors 
appear  is  very  various,  and  ranges  chiefly  between  the  limits  of  forty -six 
and  ninety-two  miles,  the  mean  being  sixty-six  miles.  The  speed  at 
which  they  travel  also  varies,  generally  about  as  half  as  fast  again  as 
that  of  the  earth's  motion  around  the  sun,  about  twenty-six  miles  a 
second,  although  it  is  calculated  that  in  some  a  maximum  speed  of  107 
miles  per  second  is  obtained.  It  is  this  intense  velocity  which  ac- 
counts for  their  incandescent  state.  Take,  for  instance,  a  dark  meteor 
or  one  outside  of  the  earth's  attraction.  It  is  going  at  a  rate  of  1,660 
miles  per  minute;  attracted  by  the  earth,  which  makes  it  go  even  faster, 
the  resistance  it  offers  to  the  air  is  so  immense,  and  so  much  impedes 
its  force,  that  it  becomes  red-hot.  When  a  cannon  ball  strikes  sud- 
denly with  great  velocity  against  a  plate  of  iron,  a  spark  is  seen  to  flash 
from  the  ball.  This  is  due  to  interrupted  motion,  and  may,  in  tlie  case 
of  a  falling  meteor,  exert  its  influence  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  to  dis- 
sipate perhaps  a  large  portion  of  even  its  bulk  before  it  reaches  the 
earth.  If  to  return  to  the  idea  of  a  projectile  launched  through  the 
air,  and  suddenly  stopped,  as,  for  instance,  the  leaden  bullet  which, 
when  fired  at  high  velocities,  becomes  hot  and  even  melts  on  striking 
the  target,  so  the  meteor  is  acted  on  by  the  resistance  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

RABBINICAL  APHORISMS. 

Be  as  sparing  with  thy  tongue  as  thou  art  with  thy  wealth. 

An  ungodly  meeting  is  sure  to.  result  in  an  ungodly  separation. 

Ingratitude  is  sin,  and  the  society  of  the  ignorant  a  sore  disease. 

What  is  piety  ?  To  avoid  in  secret  that  for  which  wq  should  blnsh 
in  public. 

Avoid  the  friendship  of  those  who  will  neither  forgive  nor  accept 
an  apology. 
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THE  RELATION  OP  MAHOMEDANISM  TO  JUDAISM 

AND  CHRlSTlANITr. 

FBOM  THE  GERMANT  OF  DB.    LTJDWIG   PHILIPPSOHN. 
BY   ANNA  MARIA  GOLDSMID. 

Thb  spread  of  Christianity  has  been  virtually  wholly  confined  to 
Europe^  and  to  the  European  colonies  in  America.  In  Asia  and  Africa 
it  has,  on  the  contrary,  found  no  spot  on  which  to  take  firm  root.  Not 
only  did  the  soil  of  its  very  birth-places — Palestine  and  Syria*^ — even 
though  moistened  with  the  blood  of  its  thousand  devoted  followers  who 
fell  in  the  Crusades,  prove  uncongenial  to  its  propagation,  but  it  was 
also  speedily  ejected  from  those  portions  of  the  neighboring  continent, 
North  and  East  Africa,  where  it  had  flourished  during  a  brief  period. 
Even  while  regaining  the  dominion  in  Spain  that  it  had  lost  for  seve- 
ral previous  centuries,  it  at  the  same  moment  witnessed  the  falling  of 
one  of  its  earliest  and  most  important  seats  of  empire,  Constantinople, 
into  the  hands  of  its  mighty  rival. 

Though  it  may  be  foreseen  that,  sooner  or  later^  Turkey  in  Europe 
will  lapse  to  one  of  the  Christian  powers,  yet  clearly  is  it  manifest  that 
the  grand  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Western  and  Eastern  world 
must  long  endure  among  mankind.  Who  is,  then,  the  successful  rival 
that  thus  victoriously  took  her  place  by  the  side  of  Christianity  ?  Islam- 
ism,  or  the  religion  of  Mahomed.'  The  number  of  its  believer  greatly 
exceeds  that  of  the  professors  of  Christianity.  We  hence  perceive  that 
Christianity  and  Moslemism  (if  the  Heathenism  of  Eastern  Asia  and  of 
Central  Africa  be  excepted,  whose  votaries  are  without  doubt,  coUec- 

tivelv,  numericallv  the  largest  body)  share  the  religious  government  of 
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the  world.  The  professors  of  Judaism  exist  equally  in  the  countrie 
where  both  these,  its  two  derivative  creeds,  prevail.  In  the  regions  d 
Heathenism,  in  China,  India,  and  Central  Africa,  it  is  remarkable  thai 
the  Hebrews,  though  dwelling  apart  in  small  and  remote  settlemeDta, 
have  lost  all  connection  with  their  brethren  of  creed  and  race  in  other 
lands. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  concede  a  deep  significance  to  a  relig^ion  that, 
after  conquering,  as  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanter,  a  world  into  which 
for  six  centuries  Christianity  had  sought  in  vain  to  penetrate,  has  iilled 
for  twelve  hundred  years  the  mental  being  of.  a  third  of  mankind. 
There  must  at  once  be  recognized  in  Mahomedanism  a  singular  ac 
cordance  with  the  whole  character  of  the  Orient,  by  which  it  'was  thos 
enabled  to  effect  a  regeneration    of  the  heathen  Eastern  world  that 
Christianity  was  powerless  to  achieve.     For  us  especially,  according  to 
the  standard  by  which  we  have  to  follow  the  course  of  the  religions 
idea  throughout  the  world  of  man,  the  origin,  development,  and  diffii- 
sion  of  Islamism  possess  an  equal  interest  with  those  of  Christianity. 
For  us,  too,  another  great  fact  is  involved  in  Islamism.     Precisely 
because  we  thus  see  that  the  religious  idea  has  not  found  entrance  into 
the  mental  world  of  man  by  means  of  Christianity  alone,  but  that  Ma- 
homedanism has  been  equally  the  vehicle  of  its  introduction  there  where 
Christianity  could  not  gain  admittance,  do  we  also  perceive  tliat  the 
religious  idea  is  destined /br  aU  mankind,  and  that  herein  lies  the  proof 
of  its  ultimate  and  certain  victory  aver  all  mankind. 

With  two  special  observations  should  our  present  inquiry  be  opened 
The  one  is,  that  the  author  of  Moslemism,  Mahomed  (unlike  the 
founder  of  Christianity)  is  a  completely  historical  personage.  By  thk 
is  meant  that  there  exist  other  and  authentic  records  of  his  life  and 
works  besides  those  his  own  and  his  disciples'  writings  furnish.  We 
know  this  Mahomed  in  his  virtues  and  in  his  failings,  in  the  deceptions 
he  practises,  in  the  terror  he  inspires.  The  second  is,  that  Mahome* 
danism  is  a  religion  that  was  born  and  cradled  beneath  the  fluttering 
of  war's  banner,  grew  and  attained  its  giant  proportions  and  strength 
at  the  point  of  the  sword.  While  Moses  addressed  the  religions  idea 
to  his  race  alone,  and  the  prophets  predicted  its  victory  over  the  world 
of  man  by  means  of  the  slow  but  irresistible  power  of  truth,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  divine  providence ;  while  Jesus  sent  his  disciples  to 
preach  the  word  to  the  Heathens,  and  Christianity  only  at  a  later  age 
seized  on  the  sword  and  spear  as  a  means  of  diffusing  the  true  faith, 
Mahomedanism  won  the  allegiance  of  its  very  best  converts  on  the 
battle-field,  and  its  founder  declared  a  war  of  extennination  against  un- 
believers to  bo  the  duty  of  the  faithful.     Significantly  enough,  out  of 
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the  rivalry  of  two  towns,  Mecca  and  Medina,  did  Mahomedanism  win 
its  first  accession  of  power ;  the  first  champions  of  Moslemism  were  in 
naught  better  than  a  horde  of  predatory  and  nomadic  Bedouins ;  and 
the  whole  power  acquired  by  Islanrism  it  attained  by  methods  entirely 
consistent  with  its  origin.  These  circumstances  should  in  no  way  lead 
US  to  pronounce  a  hasty  condemnation,  but  rather  induce  an  opposite 
judgment.  If  a  religion  is  upheld  of  whieh  the  founder  displayed  so 
much  human  weakness,  and  of  which  the  propagation  was  eifected  by 
means  so  irreligiously  violent ;  if,  notwithstanding  the  frailty  of  that 
founder,  and  the  deeds  of  violence  attending  its  dissemination,  tliis 
faith,  I  say,  endured  and  awakened  such  ardent  enthusiasm  in  its  fol- 
lowers, it  must  have  possessed  a  deep  significance,  of  power  to  over- 
come these  its  enfeebling  accidents.  The  Arabian  empire  fell,  but 
Islamism  exists.  New  races  and  peoples  overspread  Mahomedan  Asia, 
but  they  upheld  Islamism.  Thus  Mahomedanism  no  more  declined 
with  the  power  of  its  tiret  converts,  than  did  Christianity  with  the  down- 
fall of  Home.  Islamism  has  ever  won  to  itself  the  allegiance  of  each 
newly  arising  eastern  nation,  as  did  Christianity  that  of  the  various 
races  of  nortliern  barbarians  by  whom,  at  the  period  of  their  migrations, 
the  then  civilized  world  was  overspread.  Mahomedanism  has  thus 
risen  superior  to  its  origin.  The  characteristics  of  the  Oriental  nature 
may  at  once  be  recognized  in  the  mode  of  its  dissemination.  The  in- 
habitant of  the  East  is  incapable  of  gradual  development;  he  accom- 
plishes everything  by  sudden  impulses.  If  success  attend  not  these  first 
impulsive  efforts,  he  never  attains  it.  Having  once  reached  a  higher 
point  of  civilization  by  a  first  vast  aiid  energetic  effort,  at  that  point  he 
remains  at  a  stand-still  during  thousands  of  after  years. 

Let  us,  in  the  firet  place,  briefly  sketch  the  life  of  Mahomed.  He 
was  born  in  April,  671,  at  Mecca,  the  capital  of  Central  Arabia,  a  holy 
place  of  pilgrimage  for  Arab  heathen  devotees.  He  was  of  the  honor- 
able lineage  of  the  Kurcisch  ;  yet  his  father  was  but  an  obscure  mer- 
chant  in  obscure  circumstances.  He  died  shortly  after  Mahomed'B 
birth,  and  this  loss  was  succeeded,  in  his  sixth  year,  by  that  of  his 
mother.  In  his  youth,  he  accompanied  his  uncle  on  his  mercantile 
journeys  to  Syria  and  Southern  Arabia,  entered  into  commerce  on  his 
own  account,  and  even,  at  one  period,  gained  his  subsistence  as  a  shep- 
herd. But  a  new  direction  was,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
imparted  to  his  whole  existence,  when  his  employer,  a  rich  widow, 
became  attached  to  and  married  him.  Henceforward  he  lived  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  religious  meditations,  in  which  he  was  guided  and 
seconded  by  his  wife's  cousin,  Waraka  Ibn  Nanfal,  who,  having  long 
before  rejected  the  Arabian  idolatry,  had  at  one  time  adopted  Judaism 
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at  another,  Christianity  ;  had  translated  several  portions  of  the  Bible 
into  Arabic;  and  had  especially  lield  Abraham  to  be  the  purest  and 
holiest  of  God's  chosen  heroes.  Maliomed  had  from  his  childhood  been 
subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  ascribed  by  the  Arabians  to  the  visitations 
of  higher  spirits.  This  state  of  unconsciousness,  often  of  delirium, 
combined  with  his  religious  enlightenment,  may  have  first  suggested  to 
him  the  idea  of  appearing  on  the  worlidV  theatre  as  the  founder  of  a 
new  religion,  and  may  have  induced  in  him  the  belief  that  he  had 
really  received  divine  revelation.  Tliis,  once  conceived  and  o|>enly 
declared,  rendered  amplification  of  his  sj^stem  necessary.  As  to  his 
own  divine  inspiration,  it  is  possible  he  was  subsequently  undeceived 
when  he  failed  to  work  the  miracles  he  attempted.  And  this  faihire 
caused  him  frequently  to  inveigh  in  the  Koran  against  the  generally 
accepted  belief,  that  miracles  are  the  incontrovertible  proof  of  pro- 
phetic power. 

He  was  forty  years  of  age  when  he  first  declared  himself  to  be  divine- 
ly inspired,  but  confided  this  to  his  nearest  relatives  only  :  among  these 
and  his  immediate  friends  hegained  adherents,  whose  number  amounted 
to  forty  at  the  expiration  four  years.  By  his  public  appearance  in  Mec- 
ca, with  this  small  body  of  followers,  as  a  preacher  against  idolatry,  be 
necessarily  excited  his  numerous  adversaries  to  violent  opposition,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  to  a  distance  from  Mecca,  and  live  for  the 
most  part  in  concealment.  He  failed  not,  however,  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  periodical  return  of  seasons  of  pil- 
grimage (during  which,  according  to  Arabian  custom,  all  fends  and 
enmity  were  suspended),  to  reappear  and  preach  in  Mecca,  w^liere  he 
then  secured  the  allegiance  of  the  Medinaites,  ever  jealous  rivals  of  the 
Meccans.  The  former  found,  on  their  return  to  their  native  town, 
willing  listeners  to  the  doctrines  of  the  prophet.  When  his  adversa- 
ries in  Mecca  sought  his  life  he  fled  to  Medina,  and  ever  after  declared 
war,  in  the  name  of  God,  against  all  unbelievers.  This  flight  took 
place  on  the  22d  of  September,  622,  a.o.,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  eleventh  of  his  prophetic  mission.  He  at  first  exercised  his 
followers  in  plundering  expeditions  against  the  caravans  of  the  Mec- 
cans, thereby  increasing  the  number  of  his  own  adherents — vanquished 
600  Meccans  with  314  Mussulmans — attacked  the  neighboring  indepen- 
dent Jewish  colonies,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  allure  them  to  his 
cause — was  defeated  again  and  again — betrayed  on  several  occasions 
great  cowardice — concluded  peace  with  his  enemies — and  found  his 
power  and  the  number  of  his  adherents  augment  so  greatly  that  be  at 
length  surprised  and  took  possession  of  Mecca  at  the  head  of  ten  thou- 
sand believers,  which  city  he  thenceforward  made  his  chief  seat  of  em* 
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pire.  A.  victory  gained  over  a  heathen  army  raised  his  authority  to 
its  zenith,  so  that  many  tribes  of  Arabs  yielded  him  homage,  firet  only 
as  a  temporal  leader,  but  subsequently  in  his  character  of  prophet.  A 
campaign  against  the  Greeks  in  Syria  being  wholly  unsuccessful,  he 
confined  his  attempts  to  Arabia,  where  he  so  strengthened  his  authority 
by  the  exercise  of  severity  and  force  that  he  was  enabled,  when  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  enter  Mecca  in  perfect  security  at  the  head  of  48,000 
believers,  and  proclaim  on  Mount  Arafa  his  most  important  doctrines. 
Soon  after  he  fell  sick* and  died  on  the  8tli  of  June,  632,  in  the  sixty- 
iiret  year  of  his  age,  the  twenty-first  of  his  mission,  and  the  eleventh 
after  his  fiight'from  Mecca,  having  within  scarcely  ten  yeare  subjuga- 
ted the  whole  of  Arabia,  and  transformed  the  broken-up  Arab  tribes 
into  one  connected  body,  inspired  with  one  common  sentiment— an 
ardent  desire  for  war,  and  bright  dreams  of  victory.  Mahomed  had 
ten  wives,  and  more  than  a  like  number  of  female  slaves  who  ranked 
almost  as  such.  Four  sons  born  to  him  died  in  childhood,  and  one 
only  of  his  three  daughters  left  any  offspring.  He  permitted  each 
Mussulman  to  have  only  four  wives,  but  made  an  exception  to  this  rule 
in  his  own  favor.  Whilst  his  many  failings  in  the  conjugal  relation, 
and  his  crueltv  towards  his  enemies,  throw  a  dark  shade  on  the  char- 
acter  of  Mahomed,  he  was  simple  in  his  domestic  habits,  in  his  dress, 
and  in  his  food;  indulged  in  no  display,  surrounded  himself  with  no 
pomp.  His  liberality  and  benevolence  were  boundless ;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  amount  of  booty  collected  by  him,  he  left  no 
treasure  at  his  death. 

Though,  in  furtherance  of  his  schemes  of  policy,  he  hesitated  not  to 
commit  the  most  atrocious  barbarities,  in  other  respects  he  was  lenient 
and  generous,  visited  the  sick,  attcTided  the  dead  to  the  grave,  and  be- 
friended the  oppressed.  Mahomed  possessed  no  acquired  knowledge 
whatever;  he  could  neither  read  nor  write  ;  he  uttered  his  prophecies 
aloud,  and,  dictating  them,  caused  them  to  be  written  on  parchment, 
palm-leaves,  bones,  stones,  and  the  like.  These  were  collected  after 
his  death,  by  the  Kalif  Abu  Bekr.  All  found  were  thrown  together 
without  arrangement,  and  were  subsequently  copied  by  Othman,  with 
the  suppression  only  of  the  textual  variations.  The  Koran  is,  therefore, 
a  collection  of  114  chapters  or  sections,  some  long,  some  short,  that, 
unconnected  and  replete  with  countless  repetitions  and  numerous  dis- 
crepancies, was,  it  is  evident,  never  intended  by  the  author  to  see  the 
light  in  its  present  crude  form.  But  as  Mahomed  named  no  successor, 
BO  did  he  abstain,  from  political  motives,  from  arranging  his  writings 
in  chronological  or  other  order. 

The  more  numerous  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  Koran,  the 
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more  requisite  is  it  to  judge  of  MahoinedaDism,  not  by  the  Koran  alone, 
but  by  its  later  development  also.  In  respect  of  the  style,  it  is  rather 
the  uncontrolled  and  passionate  fire,  than  the  poetic  and  artistic  eleva- 
tion by  which  the  readera  of  the  Koran  are  carried  away.  That  no 
written  utterance  in  the  world  contains  more  that  is  fabulous  than  the 
Koran,  may  with  truth  and  without  prejudice  be  asserted. 

Mahomed's  immediate  successor  even,  Abu  Bekr,  carried  the  war 
beyond  the  confines  of  Arabia,  attacked  the  Christians;  and  wrested 
Syria  from  the  Greeks;  but  Omar  followed  \fp  these  conquests  with 
wonderful  success,  subjecting  not  only  Palestine  and  Persia,  but  also 
Egypt  and  all  Northern  Africa,  to  the  yoke  of  Moslemism.  Othman 
and  Ali  carried  their  arriis  further,  into  Nubia  and  Bucharia.  Thus 
as  early  as  half  a  century  after  Mahomed's  flight  to  Medina,  Moslem 
rule  reached  from  the  boundary  of  China  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
A  small  snow-ball  detaching  itself  from  Medina  and  rolling  to  Mecca, 
had  grown  into  a  huge  avalanche,  and  overspread  half  the  world. 

«  (To  be  oontinaed.) 
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BY  DR.   J.  M.   J08T. 
(Continaed  fzom  peuge  878.) 

n. SECTARIANISM.      ORIGIN   OF   KARAISM. 

In  the  above  we  have  given  the  outlines  of  three  diverging  brandies, 
which  we  afterwards  find  distinctly  separated.     The  existence  of  these 
sects  in  an  undeveloped  state  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  periods 
when  the  Pei'sians,  Greeks,  and  Bomans  ruled  over  the  Jewisli  people, 
which  was  by  no  means  so  much  isolated  as  not  to  be  influenced  by 
the  intellectual  progress  of  these  nations  as  well  as  that  of  the  Syrians 
and  Egyptians.     The  description  which  Josephns  furnishes  of  three 
Jewish  sects  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  is  well  known  ; 
but  on  casting  a  look  on  the  records  of  our  religion,  it  will  be  perceived 
how  tiiat  description,  in  itself  deficient  and  supeirticial,  cannot  com- 
prise all  the  differences  of  religious  opinions,  more  or  less  developed, 
which  were  then  in  embryo  or  already  established.     The  numerous 
Christian  sects  in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  which  mostly  had 
their  origin  in  Judaism,  sufficiently  prove  that  their  seed  must  have 
been  previously  disseminated.     History  seldom  acquaints  us  with  the 
first  origin  ;  in  its  pages  the  fruit  is  seen,  but  the  grain  from  which  it 
germinated  is  not  recognized.    Even  the  Jewish  sects  in  Palestine 
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were  then  not  diBtingiiished  bj  a  different  mode  of  worship,  nor  entirely 
divided  as  separate  communities.     Their  nationality,  daily  intercourse, 
united  possessions,  ties  of  relationship,  political  interests,  and,  above  all, 
their  common  sufferings — all  these  tended  to  extingnisli  the  flames  of 
religious  warfare,  especially  as  all  were  animated  with  an  expectation 
of  the  Messiah.    But  when  the  nation  was  dispersed,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  that  hope  became  more  and  more  faint,  a  necessity  arose  for  estab- 
lishing everywhere  a  certain  system  of  laws  and  religion,  and  various 
opinions  naturally  manifested  themselves  according  to  the  diverse  situar 
tious    into  which  the  different  communities  had  been  thrown.     The 
Academies  established  in  Palestine,  and  atlerwards  in  Persia,  did  mucl^ 
to  preserve  a  unity  truly  admirable,  but  they  could  not  extirpate  every 
discrepancy.     Those  sprouts  that  had  already  taken  root  continued  to 
be  cherished,  and   underwent    the    usual   historical   metamorphoses. 
Some  of  them  perished  for  want  of  careful  attention  ;  and  othere  were 
80  much  changed  by  the  influence  of  dissimilar  ideas,  often  introduced 
unconsciously,  that  they  could  no  longer  be  recognized.     Thus  we 
must  not  be  surprised,  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  abounding  in  politi- 
cal and  religious  revolutions,  to  perceive  fragments  and  fresh  offshoots 
of  old  sects,  which  might  seem  to  have  long  before  vanished  from  exist- 
ence.    We  have  to  regret  tlie  absence  of  a  minute  account  of  their 
several  dogmas,  or,  at  least,  their  essential  devjations  from  one  another, 
and  a  history  of  their  development 

We  are  informed  by  a  record  from  the  period  when  the  Arabs  were 
flourishing  in  the  East,  that  more  than  eight  hundred  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  many  creeds  derived  from  Judaism  were  in 
existence,  partly  related  to  the  old  Samaritanism,  which  is  not  quite 
extinguished  yet,  and  partly  connected  with  Sadduceeism,  to  which  the 
dogma  of  Boethiue  is  nearest,  and  indeed  is  generally  coupled  with  it 
by  the  ancients ;  the  last  two  are,  if  not  the  root  of  £araism,  at  least 
very  cognate  creeds,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  writings  of  some 
earlier  Karaites,  who  do  not  share  the  caution  of  their  modern  success 
sors.  The  record  alluded  to  is  by  the  learned  Karaite,  David  ben 
Merwan  (likewise  Almerwan)  Aldaki  Almokamez,  a  proselyte,  of 
whose  origin  we  are  ignorant,  and  who  is  unanimously  stated  by  all 
historians  to  have  existed  prior  to  Salmon  ben  Jeruchan  ;  consequently, 
he  must  have  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 

According  to  his  statements,  which  were  completed  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  by  Jehuda  Hadassi,  there  existed  at  that  time  the 
following  Jewish  sects : 

1.  Samaritans,  of  whom  there  were  two  divisions,  Buschan  and 
Dostan  (the  origin  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  and  it  is  not 
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even  known  whether  both  were  in  Palestine,  or  whether  they  were 
diBtinguished  by  locality).  The  religious  authorities  of  the  Samaritans 
were  then  (as  they  are  to  this  day)  the  books  ^  of  Moses  and  Joshua ; 
all  the  rest  of  tlie  sacred  writings  had  with  them  no  sanctity.  Their 
head  was  a  priest,  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  living  in 
celibacy,  and  who  did  not  partake  of  any  meal  in  common  with  other 
peraons.  This  priest  had  to  ofier  sacriiices.  The  membei's  of  this 
sect,  when  in  prayer,  turn  their  face  toward  Shiloh.  They  carefully 
avoided  every  contamination,  and  when  any  person  not  belonging  to 
their  8«ct  touched  their  clothes  they  took  them  off  to  clean  them  ;  they 
had  many  forms  of  purification  in  their  ritual.  The  cleansing  of  their 
clothes  was  effected  by  shutting  them  up  in  a  vessel,  and  drawing  it 
through  water,  which  ceremony  they  deemed  sntticient,  according  to 
Lev.  xi.  32.     Thev  dated  their  era  from  Jeroboam. 

The  first  division  of  Samaritans  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead,  relying  on  passages  of  the  Psalms  and  Prophets ;  but  the  otlier 
division  abnegate  the  resurrection.  They  submit  the  text  of  the  Pen 
tateuch  to  a  critical  test,  and  consider  several  passages  erroneons ; 
they  dispute,  for  example,  the  passages.  Gen.  iv.  8  ;  Exodus  xvi.  35,  xx. 
18  ;  in  Gen.  xlvi.  15,  they  alter  the  number  33  into  36,  etc. 

Their  interpretations  of  the  sacred  records  are  very  different,  and 
they  lighten  greatly  the  laws  relating  to  the  Sabbath  (this  statement, 
however,  differs  vastly  from  the  picture  of  the  Samaritans  drawn  6y 
Dr.  Loewe,  as  he  found  them.  A  further  development  must  therefore 
have  taken  place). 

2.  Al  Gaka  (of  whom  nothing  further  is  known),  inhabitants  of  cav- 
erns (the  locality  of  which  is  not  stated),  who  reckon  the  new  moon  only 
from  the  moment  when  the  renewed  light  appeare.  They  represent  the 
Creator  by  some  image,  and  give  most  indecorous  interpretations. 

3.  A  sect  called  Alkorage  resembles  that  of  the  Samaritans,  as  to 
the  precepts  of  purification,  and  derives  its  name  from  pumpions  (at^ip 
pumpic^n)  which  its  followers  use  as  vessels  for  their  lavations. 

4.  Abu-Essi,  or  the  dogma  of  Ohadja  Ispahan!  (Isi  Isfahani  likewise 
called  Isa  Isac  ben  Jacub,  from  Isfahan,  and  likewise  Abdallah),  from 
the  time  of  Caliph  Mansur,  pretended  to  be  the  promised  Messiah.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  works,  and  arranged  some  prayer-books,  in 
which  he  retained  the  eighteen  blessings  (m©5  rn»c)  of  the  Rabbins 
and  the  three  divisions  of  Schema,  but  introduced  seven  different 
times  for  prayer.  The  festivals  are  also  celebrated  by  this  sect  in 
the  same  manner  as  by  the  Kabbins  ;  but  divorce  is  prohibited  among 
them  as  among  the  Sadduceans;  and,  like  the  Rechabites,  they  ab- 
stain from  wine ;  they  also  abstain  from  animal  food. 
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5.  The  dogma  of  a  certain  camel-keeper,  named  Jiir<raii  (Jnds^an, 
according  to  other  Arabian  accounts),  who  also  called  himself  Mes- 
siah, and  who  is  considered  by  his  adherents  to  be  immortal.  This 
sect  denounced  the  laws  for  Sabbath  and  festivals  as  extinguished,  but 
prohibited  wine  and  animal  food,  and  introduced  many  fasts  and 
prayers. 

6.  Ismael  Al  Okbari  (from  Okbari  in  Irak  as  already  correctly  ob- 
served by  Delitzsch) ;  he  published  his  criticism  on  the  biblical  writ- 
ings in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Mostassem  Billah  (about  840),. and 
maintained  that  Kri  and  Chetib  was  not  to  be  noticed ;  he  also 
altered  the  passages  to  conform  with  the  Samaritans. 

7.  A  sect  named  Litbi  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  country  of 
£ush.  They  deviate  altogether  from  the  sacred  records,  and  believe 
neither  in  a  Creator  of  the  universe  nor  in  the  Prophets.  Every  one 
of  them  considers  the  objects  that  meet  his  view,  when  he  fii*st  rises  in 
the  morning,  such  as  sun,  moon,  stars,  men  and  animals,  as  images  of 
his  good  or  evil  genuis  for  the  ensuing  day.  Their  laws  have  several 
peculiarities.  A  homicide  is  not  put  to  death,  but  is  made  a  slave. 
In  the  case  of  bodily  injuries,  the  right  of  retaliation  is  admitted ; 
but  ransom  is  not  legal.  They  do  not  think  much  of  the  future  life. 
(It  is  doubtful  whether  this  sect  is  of  Jewish  origin.  Jehuda  Hadassi 
knows  of  it  only  from  hearsay.) 

'8.  In  the  country  of  Sibbia  (?)  there  is  a  sect  worshipping  three 
trees.  All  their  fortune  they  put  under  the  protection  of  these  trees, 
which  they  consider  the  first  in  the  creation,  and  near  which  it  is 
supposed  the  resurrection  will  begin.  They  burn  their  dead  near 
them  in  their  best  attire,  and  put  the  ashes  into  silver  or  gold,  or  even 
earthen  vessels,  which  they  bury  on  the  spot.  (The  remark  made  on 
the  last  sect  applies  to  this  likewise.) 

9.  Alzadukija  (Sadduceans).  This  sect  keep  the  Divine  law,  and 
only  abrogate  parts  of  it.  Divorce  is  prohibited.  With  them,  the 
year  contains  twelve  months  with  thirty  days  each,  as  taught  in  the 
history  of  Noah  (probably  five  or  six  supplementary  days  are  inter- 
posed). In  their  almanac  the  first  day  of  Passover  and  the  feast  of 
Tabernacles  cannot  happen  on  a  Saturday,  for  which  they  derive  a 
reason  from  1  Kings  viii.  66.  They  adhere  so  strictly  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture  that  they  attribute  sanctity  to  all  the  anthropomorphical 
expressions. 

10,  Almogadija.  This  sect  agrees  with  the  preceding  one  on  the 
last-mentioned  point ;  but  they  refer  many  such  expressions  to  angels, 
and  even  worship  one  angel  as  creator,  as  is  stated  by  Benjamin  Alha- 
wandi  (one  of  the  most  confirmed  Karaites  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century). 
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11.  The  dogma  of  Boethius  diifers  from  that  of  Zadok  only  in  having 
the  Feast  of  Weeks  always  on  the  firet  day  of  the  week,  which  is  also  the 
case  with  the  Karaites.     (The  historical  connection  is  here  perceptible.) 

12.  Abnomdan,  properly  Mose  Alseprauui,  called  Alteflisi  becanse 
Le  emigrated  to  Teflis  from  his  native  place,  Sepraan  (?),  a  friend  of 
Ismael  and  Al  Okbari.  He  appeared  in  the  time  of  king  Armilos 
(what  person  is  meant  by  this  name  is  to  us  a  mystery,  nor  do  we 
understand  the  remark  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  viz.,  that  this 
king  related  of  Abuomdan,  that  he  had  affirmed  by  an  oath  in  the 
temple,  that  the  word  l^nt,  occurring  in  the  Bible,  meant  a  hen  of 
the  usual  kind,  and  that  such  had  been  offered  on  the  altar  in  Jerusa- 
lem). He  agrees  with  the  Karaites  as  regards  the  Feast  of  Weeks, 
the  prohibition  from  marrying  the  daughter  of  one's  brother  or  sister, 
and  the  statute  relating  to  breeding  animals.  He  differs,  however, 
from  the  Karaites  in  asserting  the  commencement  of  the  new  moon  to 
be  in  the  time  of  its  entire  obscurity,  and  in  permitting  fat  to  be  eaten. 

13.  Mesne  (Moses)  Balbeki,  from  Balbek*  According  to  his  dos^ 
mas,  the  eating  of  the  fat  of  private  sacrifices  is  not  prohibited,  in 
which  precept  he  adopted  tlie  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  mountains, 
who  alter  the  law.  (Again  an  allusion  to  some  deviating  dogma.) 
He  also  prescribes  the  Feast  of  Weeks  to  be  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week,  but  with  an  uncertainty  about  the  day.  (There  seems  to  be 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  it  ought  to  be  on  the  7th  or  8th  day.)  The 
first  day  of  the  Passover  is  always  to  be  on  the  6th  day  of  the  week, 
in  order  that  the  day  of  Atonement  may  happen  on  a  Sabbath  (a 
standing  calendar).  His  ideas  about  the  new-moon  are  not  clear. 
He  maintains  that  no  trespass-offering  can  be  brought  on  a  Saturday ; 
that  prayers  only  are  permitted  ;  and  that  even  the  burnt-otfering  for 
Sabbath  should  be  sacrificed  before  the  commencement  of  the  festival. 
At  prayers,  he  directs  the  face  to  be  turned  westward  and  the  back  to 
the  east.  This  precept,  dating  from  the  author  of  the  sect,  originated 
in  Bassora,  and  spread  over  Egypt  and  the  whole  Mogreb,  so  that  tlie 
inhabitants  of  these  parts,  as  Hadassi  adds  with  horror,  turi\  their 
back  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  (and  this  is  universally  done  to 
this  day,  i.  «.,  1150). 

The  above  account  was  extracted  by  Jehuda  Hanassi  from  written 
documents  to  which  he  refers,  and  from  a  perusal  of  it,  it  is  apparent 
how  multifarious  were  the  schisms  then  in  existence,  and  the  opinions 
established  ;  though  the  difiTerences  which  we  mentioned  only  refer  to 
extrinsic  deviations,  which  might  seem  to  ns  insignificant.  These 
religious  contests  had  their  origin  in  the  history  of  the  early  centuries 
of  the  Islam,  in  which  period  Babbinism  was  also  disseminated.    Even 
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if  the  Jews  had  not  been  affected  by  the  disputes  of  the  Moslemic 
academies,  excitement  roust  have  been  produced  by  the  increased 
number  of  copies  of  the  Tahnud  which  found*  their  way  into  many 
communities  where  Habbinism  was  scarcely  known,  and  ancient  cus- 
toms were  the  ruling  principles.  An  extensive  work  like  the  Talmud, 
which  requires  much  study,  and  the  scholars  of  which  could  not  but 
endeavor  to  insure  for  its  contents  admission  and  acknowledgment, 
such  a  work  challenges  in  itself  an  opposition,  particularly  when  the 
customs  are  founded  on  a  firm  base,  and  alterations  are  attacked  as 
presumptuous  innovations.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  many  Jews, 
not  in  immediate  connection  with  Babylon,  and  even  many  of  the 
Babylonian  Jews,  followed  no  other  guidance  but  the  Bible,  with  the 
interpretations  thereof,  and  ancient  inherited  customs,. and  differed 
among  themselves  in  usages  and  ceremonies,  we  perceive  that  tl)e  dis- 
semination of  the  Talmud,  and  the  then  augmenting  composition  of 
popular  and  mystical  writings  in  the  style  of  Kabbinism  and  the  Mid- 
rash,  were  the  natural  causes  of  opposition,  especially  on  the  part  of 
those  sages  who  adhered  solely  to  the  sacred  writings.  In  addition  to* 
these  causes  the  dissensions  of  the  Moslemic  academies,  principally  on 
philosophical  gj^ounds,  contributed  to  exhibit  a  field  of  contention  for 
those  Jews  who  studied  the  Moslemic  philosophy.  As  dialectics  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  Koran  were  the  root  of  animosity  among  the 
sages  of  Islam  ;  so  were  the  Talmud  and  Talmudical  reasonings  op- 
posed*in  a  similar  way  by  those  Jews  who  had  imbibed  anti-Talmudi- 
cal  views  from  Moslemic  works,  as  well  as  from  their  intercourse  with 
the  great  at  the  court  of  the  Caliph. 

The  learning  thus  acquired,  although  applied  by  many  of  the  learned 
to  support  Kabbinism,  gave  rise  to  Karaism,  whicji  was  the  more  easily 
received  by  the  people,  since  they  all  had  access  to  the  sacred  records, 
whicli  were  known  to  every  one  from  the  prayere  recited  and  from  the 
portions  heard  every  Saturday,  since  the  teachers  of  the  populace  only 
referred  to  a  common-sense  interpretation,  and  limited  themselves  to  a 
philological  explanation  of  Holy  Writ,  in  order  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Talmud.  It  thus  becomes  evident  how  Karaism,  though 
it  boasts  of  very  high  antiquity,  was  divided  into  many  branches  pre- 
viously to  its  assuming  a  decided  form,  for  it  was  principally  a  renewed 
Eabbinism  which  brought  it  to  light  as  an  antagonistic  system.  At  the 
same  time  a  reason  can  easily  be  assigned  for  a  contest  having  not 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  period,  as  the  various  deviations  had  not  the 
appearance  of  different  confessions. 

(TobeoontiAaed.) 
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The  trnmpets  of  the  army  now  sounded  for  our  inarch  without 
delay.  I  mounted  my  star-fronted  charger,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
spurring,  at  the  head  of  my  ten  thousand  cavalry,  across  the  plain, 
when  Zaraph,  with  almost  the  vigor  of  youth,  sprang  to  my  foot,  and, 
embracing  it,  said,  "  Chieftain,  you  have  been  generous  to  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  tlie  sorrows  of  the  captive  shall  never  fall  in  tears  of  doubled 
sorrow  on  your  head.  Hear  me,  then,  for  the  last  time.  Shed  no 
drop  of  Hebrew  blood.  Counsel  your  king  as  you  will ;  hate,  scorn, 
deride  the  rebellion  as  you  will ;  but  again  I  say  to  yon,  let  not  your 
scimitar  redden  with  a  drop  of  Hebrew  blood.  There  is  a  man  of  won- 
ders among  the  people.  He  has  seen  sights  like  those  shown  to  the 
•  great  pilgrim  of  my  fathers.  He  has  been  where  the  foot  of  no  other 
man  could  tread  in  life.  He  has  walked  in  the  furnace  unconsumed, 
aS  the  Hebrews  have  walked  on  the  embers  of  afflictjon  and  yet  enr- 
vive.  He  comes  alone,  but  he  comes  with  more  than  armies.  His 
strength  is  as  the  feebleness  of  second  childhood,  but  vain  will  be  the 
strength  of  thrones  before  him.  He  comes  without  silver  and  gold  ;  but 
the  silver  and  gold  of  Egypt  will  be  before  him  as  the  dust  -tliat  he 
tramples  with  his  feet.  He  comes  without  his  spear,  or  the  shield  npon 
his  bosom  ;  but  before  him  the  hosts  of  Egypt,  the  conquerors  of  the 
mountain,  the  desert,  and  the  ocean,  will  be  as  the  bramble  of  the  inonn- 
tain  before  the  lightiyng,  the  sands  of  the  desert  before  the  whirlwind, 
and  the  weeds  of  the  ocean  before  the  storm." 

His  words  were  pronounced  with  a  deep  sincerity  which  sank  into 
my  heart.  But  this  was  not  the  time  for  a  soldier  of  ^Egypt  to  panse. 
The  glittering  squadrons  of  the  royal  guard  now  passed  before  me — a 
superb  sight.  All  human  feelings  but  those  of  glory  were  dimmed  in 
the  blaze  of  their  armor  and  the  tossing  of  their  dragon  banners.  I  was 
all  the  warrior  again.  I  gave  the  word,  "Onward!"  It  was  echoed 
by  ten  thousand  voices.  I  gave  the  reins  to  my  charger,  and  onward 
we  sped,  like  a  cataract  let  loose  from  its  precipice,  rushing  splendid 
and  irresistible. 


It  was  morning  when  the  sounds  of  the  harpers  and  minstrels  that 
salute  the  rising  of  the  great  lord  of  the  heavens  brought  me  with  my 
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horsemen  before  the  city  gates.  I  rode  straightway  to  the  palace  and 
pi'ostrated  myself  before  the  footstool  of  the  descendant  of  the  conquer- 
or of  conquerors,  tlie  lamp  of  wisdom  and  brother  of  heaven — Pharaoh, 
the  king  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  But  liis  countenance  was  troubled, 
and  no  words  issued,  from  his  lips.  All  the  lords  of  Mizraim  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  all  trembled  at  the  tempest  tliat  gathered  on  his  brow, 
and  the  fires  that  flashed  from  his  eyes. 

At  length  he  burst  forth  in  a  voice  of  scornful  rage :  "  Let  the  rebel 
be  brought  before  his  king  I  Let  the  slave  come  and  defy  the  throne 
of  Egypt  I" 

From  the  footstool  of  the  royal  canopy,  by  which  I  stood,  my  view 
ranged  over  the  vast  plain  which  surrounded  the  palace.  It  was  crowd- 
ed, as  far  as  the  eye  could  stretch  its  gaze,  with  troops  and  people. 
Under  the  brightness  of  the  ascending  sun  this  enormous  extent  of  tur- 
bans and  helmets,  of  spears  gleaming  in  its  rays,  and  of  the  scarlet  and 
velvet-c<jlored  robes  of  the  people,  looked  like  an  immeasurable  bed  of 
tulips  and  roses,  all  animated  with  sudden  life.  The  sight  was  such  as 
Egypt  alone  could  offer,  and  I  exulted  at  its  stateliness  and  beauty.  I 
little  dreamed  then  how  soon  all  was  to  be  shadowed  with  the  color  of 
the  grave. 

But  as  I  looked,  the  multitude  seemed  to  be  moved  by  some  sudden 
yet  deep  impulse ;  it  heaved  to  and  fro ;  it  shook  wildly,  and  cries  of 
wrath  and  shouts  of  contemptuous  laughter  came  mingled  even  to  the 
royal  etirs.  But  the  cause  remained  a  mystery,  until  the  portals  of  the 
palace  opened,  and  a  band  of  the  king's  bearere  of  the  bow  came  for- 
ward to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  As  the  circle  opened  out,  within  it 
were  seen  two  ancient  men.  The  king  burst  into  haughty  laughter  at 
the  sight  of  these  two  heads  of  the  revolt.  He  cast  his  eyes  round  the 
myriads  of  the  troops  of  Mizraim,  and  on  the  bold  and  anned  circle  of 
his  princes,  and  said,  "  Do  they  wage  war  against  us  with  the  winds, 
or  the  straws  of  their  brick-kilns?  Is  it  with  the  breath  of  children, 
or  the  white  hairs  of  second  childhood,  that  the  eternal  throne  of  the 
Pharaohs  is  to  be  confounded  if "  The  words  were  echoed  and  re-echoed 
round  the  circle ;  a  smile  was  on  every  lip,  and  scorn  in  every  heart. 
The  two  leaders  of  the  rebellion  seemed  to  all  fitter  for  the  grave  than 
for  the  field.  Both  had  reached  that  age  when  the  body,  though  it 
were  of  iron,  is  melting  under  the  infiuence  of  time  in  its  original  clay, 
and  when  the  mind  is  but  the  memory  of  its  former  self.  Yet  there 
was  a  difference  in  their  aspect.  The  younger  was  bowed  by  age,  his 
locks,  of  a  silver  hue,  w^ere  thin,  and  his  limbs  were  feeble.  The  elder 
still  retained  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  warrior.  His  port  was 
erect,  his  step  firm,  and  his  eye  like  that  of  the  falcon.     Stately,  bold, 
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and  endlessly  gazing  ronnd  the  multitnde,  he  looked  like  one  of  the 
princes  of  the  desert.  His  brother  looked  like  one  of  the  eagea  that  in 
Babylon  sit,  night  by  night,  nnder  the  date-groves,  interpreting  the 
stai's.  When  he  spoke,  his  tongue  seemed  to  refuse  him  utterance  ;  he 
shrank  from  the  king's  presence,  as  if  over&wed  by  its  lustre,  and  tim- 
idly gave  up  the  office  of  speaking  before  the  king  to  his  more  fearless 
brother ;  yet  there  was  in  his  bowed  {arm  a  dignity  which  threw  the 
princes  around  me  into  eclipse,  and  in  his  faint  and  uncertain  voice  a 
tone  which  penetrated  the  bosom  like  the  voice  of  an  oracle. 

The  humility  of  their  appearance  saved  them.  A  thousand  axe-bear- 
ers stood  behind  the  throne,  who  would  have  instantly  sent  their  blood 
reeking  into  the  earth,  if  Pharaoh  had  but  given  the  si^n.  But  what 
was  to  be  done  with  two  old  men  ?  Were  the  axes  of  the  king  to  be 
dipped  in  blood  that  was  now  pale  with  years  ? 

**  Are  these  the  rebels  ? "  Pharaoh  demanded  contemptuously  of  the 
captain  of  the  archers. 

*'  We  are  not  rebels,  oh  kingl  "  was  the  undaunted  answer  of  the 
elder  of  the  slaves.  We  are  the  subjects  of  Egypt ;  yet  neither  by 
war  nor  our  law  ;  neither  by  our  will,  nor  by  the  will  of  Him  in  whose 
hands  are  all  things." 

The  sound  of  his  powerful  voice,  the  aspect  of  his  vigorous  form, 
which  seemed  endowed  with  a  sudden  majesty,  hushed  every  muniiur 
of  the  vast  assemblage;  As  if  by  some  powerful  spell,  the  words  were 
borne  to  the  remotest  edge  of  the  multitude,  and  their  tumiflt  sank 
instantly  into  a  silence  like  that  of  the  grave.  Even  from  th**t  moment 
the  wisdom  of  Zaraph  came  to  my  mind,  and  I  doubted.  But  the 
heart  of  the  king  was  only  as  the  fire  while  it  still  sleeps  among  the 
roots  of  the  forest.  Bending  from  the  height  of  the  throne,  with  a 
glance  of  mock  humility,  he  asked  what  request  those  new  freemen  had 
to  make  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  The  answer  was  prompt  and  fearleea. 
"  We  demand,"  said  the  ancient  man,  "  that  we  shall  be  free  ;  and  that, 
as  the  first  and  noblest  possession  of  freedom,  we  shall  be  suffered  to 
worship  the  Lord  of  the  Hebrews  after  the  law  of  our  fathers.  And 
for  this  we  demand  to  go  forth  with  our  people,  our  cattle,  and  onr 
wealth,  into  the  wilderness." 

Mv  eves  were  fixed  on  the  countenance  of  Pharaoh  as  the  words 
were  spoken.  It  was  as  the  burning  fire  of  a  furnace.  Fury,  hatred, 
and  derision  were  struggling  in  every  feature  of  his  fierce  visage. 
With  a  cry,  he  unsheathed  his  scimitar;  and,  starting  down  from  his 
canopy,  he  rushed  upon  them,  to  take  vengeance  with  his  own  hands 
on  those  who  insulted  his  rights  and  his  dignity.  But  this  fate  would 
have  been  too  great  an  honor  for  them.     We  threw  ourselves  round  the 
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fnrionB  king,  and  restrained  him  from  an  act  that  would  have  polluted 
hiB  sword.  A  sign  from  Pharaoh,  as  we  led  him  back,  brought  the 
thousand  axe-bearers  into  the  midst  of  the  multitude.  AH  was  flight 
and  confusion  at  the  flashing  of  those  weapons  which  had  laid  low  so 
many  princes  of  Egypt  in  the  brief  duration  of  his  merciless  reign. 
The  palace  was  instantly  cleared  of  the  multitude ;  but  the  two  He- 
brews remained,  utterly  unshaken,  and  as  if  waiting  to  make  another 
appeal  when  the  confusion  should  have  subsided. 

"  Strike  them  to  the  earth  !  Let  the  rebels  be  killed,  and  their  flesh 
given  to  feed  the  fowls  of  the  air !  "  was  the  command  of  Pharaoh. 

The  executioners  rushed  upon  them  at  the  word,  like  the  blood- 
hound upon  the  deer.  Yet  still  they  stood,  with  their  arms  folded  in 
their  robes,  and  their  calm  eyes  fixed  upon  heaven.  A  blaze  of  steel 
flashed  against  the  sun  as  the  weapons  were  raised  with  one  impulse  to 
strike,  but  no  blow  fell ;  they  all  remained  suspended,  as  if  by  some 
preternatural  impulse.  I  looked  round  on  the  princes:  all  were  mute 
in  wonder.  I  looked  round  upon  Pharaoh;  his  countenance  was  as 
the  countenance  of  a  man  overwhelmed  with  a  sudden  sense  of  the 
horrors  that  were  soon  to  follow.  His  frame  writhed  with  anguish,  as 
if  the  an*ow  of  affliction  had  gone  through  his  soul.  With  a  groan  he 
cried  out,  "  Let  the  slaves  be  gone  1 "  and  fell  on  the  ground,  convulsed 
with  agony  never  caused  by  man. 

The  day  of  the  greatest  festival  of  the  Nile  came.  The  multitude 
poured  out  of  all  their  cities  to  worship  the  god  of  the  rivers — the 
glorious  Nile — named  in  our  sacred  books,  "  the  rival  of  the  heavens," 
the  supplier  of  eternal  waters,  unborrowed  from  the  fountain  of  the 
skies.  1  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne,  as  was  my  place  by  vir- 
tue of  my  command.  All  was  loveliness.  Those  days  were  when  the 
infant  year  blushes  with  the  first  flowere,  and  veils  them  with  the  first 
tender  foliage.  The  pomps  of  our  ancient  worship  were  displayed  with 
a  grandeur  that  awed  the  heart,  and  the  riches  of  our  people  with  a 
profusion  that  dazzled  the  eye.  The  royal  maidens,  the  sacred  tribe 
who  claimed  the  hereditary  right  of  firet  drawing  the  sacred  waters  in 
their  golden  urns,  and  offering  this  purest  of  all  tributes  to  the  king — 
the  virgin  daughters  of  the  heads  of  cities,  clothed  in  white,  and  bear- 
ing censers  of  burning  perfumes — the  princes  of  the  provinces  in  their 
war-chariots,  covered  with  precious  stones — the  whole  dazzling  and 
stately  luxury  the  most  opulent  land  of  the  earth  spread  out  before  the 
eye  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  river  (hallowed  and  honored  be  its 
name  throughout  all  generations !),  the  life-giver  of  my  beloved  and 
famous  land,  looked  at  that  hour  worthy  of  all  the  homage  of  its  wor- 
shippers.   In  this  season  no  flood  from  the  Ethiopian  hills  rushed  down 
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to  tinge  Its  beauty  with  the  pollutions  of  earth,  no  sands  torn  up  by  the 
whirlwinds  of  the  desert  stained^its  bosom.  Its  blue  expanse  looked  as 
if  it  had  sprung  at  the  moment  from  the  holy  caves  where  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  drink  the  watera  of  immortality.  It  was  one  calm  sheet 
of  crystal,  one  broad  pellucid  mirror  of  the  cloudless  heaven,  calm  as 
the  prosperity  of  our  land  of  luxuriance,  and  perennial  as  the  fate  which 
had  commanded  Egypt  to  be  the  queen  of^ations  forever. 

I  felt  like  an  Egyptian  at  this  sight  of  beauty,  to  which  the  world 
had  no  equal ;  and  when  the  king  descended  from  his  moving  throne 
to  throw  the  tirst  garland — a  garland  of  jewels,  worth  the  ransom  of 
kingdoms — into  the  stream,  I  instinctively  raised  my  voice  auion^  the 
bursts  of  song  of  triumph,  which  hailed,  from  the  whole  liorizoD 
round,  the  supremacy  of  the  God  of  rivere.  Ev^i  the  sullen  counte- 
nance of  Pharaoh  was  lighted  up:  he  looked  on  the  whole  display  with 
the  pride  of  a  king,  and  felt  in  that  moment  that  his  throne  was  migh- 
ty beyond  the  power  of  foreign  evil  or  civil  hatred  to  overthrow. 

I  followed  his  haughty  and  eager  stride  towards  the  border  of  the 
sacred  stream  ;•  but  there  stood  an  obstacle  which  broke  up  all  his  vis- 
ions. The  two  ancient  Hebrews,  the  leaders  of  the  rebels,  stood  on  the 
verge  of  tlie  Nile.  The  king,  indignant  at  their  presence,  commanded 
them  to  be  instantly  slain,  and  their  bodies  burnt,  as  was  the  custom 
with  those  accused  of  insulting  the  dignity  of  our  worship.  But 
among  the  crowd  of  spearmen  who  rushed  forward  to  perform  his  will, 
none  could  lay  his  grasp  upon  these  feeble  men.  Tlie  spear-point  hung 
in  the  air,  the  uplifted  arm  was  paralyzed. 

Wiiile  all  stood  in  astonishment  the  Hebrews  spoke.  They  boldly 
demanded  once  more  that  their  countrymen  should  be  suffered  to  take 
their  journey  into  the  desert.  The  king  scorned  an  answer,  or  gave  no 
other  than  a  fierce  gesture  to  his  guards  once  more  to  seize  them.  At 
that  instant  the  feebler  of  the  two  lifted  his  countenance  from  the  earth 
for  the  first  time.  That  countenance  is  before  me  still.  It  had  an  ex- 
pression of  loftiness  and  intense  power,  such  as  I  had  never  seen  in 
man.  As  he  stood  in  silent  prayer,  his  brother,  without  a  word,  waved 
his  staff  over  the  Nile.  How  shall  I  relate  what  I  then  saw  ?  My 
soul  still  faints  and  sickens  at  the  recollection.  I  had  been  a  soldier 
from  my  youth  up,  I  had  fought  from  the  valley  of  Mizraim  to  the 
confines  of  India,  I  had  seen  armies  stretched  in  their  own  5lauii:hter« 
but,  until  that  moment,  I  had  never  seen,  I  had  never  conceived,  a 
whole  unbroken  flood  of  carnage.  The  Nile,  our  lovely,  our  resplen- 
dent Nile,  instantly  rushed  down  before  our  eyes  a  torrent  of  blood — 
of  actual  blood — red  as  if  it  had  at  that  moment  spouted  from  the 
heart  of  the  warrior,  as  if  the  hearts  of  millions  and  empires  had  been 
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poured  into  its  channel.  The  stream,  too,  was  tilled  with  living  pollu- 
tion :  it  had  bnrst  over  its  banks,  and  all  that  it  reached  died,  as  if  its 
touch  were  poison.  All  perished  ;'  and  its  surface  was  covered  with 
corpses  all  rolling  down  into  the  sea.  The  fish  died ;  the  wild  beasts, 
caught  in  their  thickets  by  the  sudden  inundation,  died ;  the  priests, 
who  had  taken  their  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  sacred  stream,  were 
struck  with  pangs,  as  if  tliey  had  plunged  into  a  stream  of  molten  ore, 
A  vapor,  deadly  as  ever  breathed  from  the  charnel,  uprose,  and  dark- 
ened the  banks  to  the  horizon. 

All  was  terror.  Tlie  priests,  the  minstrels,  the  royal  maidens,  the 
multitude,  were  all  driven  madly  into  flight  across  the  plain.  Even 
there  death  seemed  to  pursue  them  ;  and,  in  the  agonies  of  their  fear, 
tliey  cried  out  that  the  final  hour  of  the  world  was  come.  Some  saw 
tJie  gigantic  shapes  of  our  ancient  kings  bui-sting  the  tomb,  and  reap- 
ing tlie  human  harvest  with  the  sword.  Othera  saw  the  serpent-arms 
of  the  gods  of  Egypt  stretched  forth  from  their  clouds,  and  grasping 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  in  folds  of  flame. 

I  turned  to  the  king ;  he  was  still  gazing  on  the  Hebrew  leaders  with 
a  look  of  idiotic  wonder.  They  answered  not  his  gaze.  Wrapped  in 
their  mantles,  from  head  to  foot,  they  stood  like  statues,  with  their 
marble  eyes  upturned  to  heaven  ;  they  were  holding  higli  communion 
with  their  own  thoughts,  or,  perhaps,  with  mightier  things  than  human 
thoughts.  As  I  bore  tlie  king  helpless  and  fainting  from  the  field,  1 
heard  a  voice  exclaim,  "  This  is  for  the  blood  of  the  children  of  the 
Hebrews." 

(To  be  oontinuod.) 


CALUMNY. 


The  serpent  was  once  asked — "Pray  what  profit  hast  thou  in 
depriving  other  beings  of  their  life?  The  lion  kills  and  eats;  the 
wolf  strangles  and  devours ;  other  savage  beasts  destroy  to  satisfy 
their  ravenous  appetite.  But  thou  alone  strikest  the  innocent  victim, 
and  infusest  thy  deadly  venom  without  any  other  gratification  save 
the  fiend-like  pleasure  of  destroying ! " — "  And  why  do  you  ask  me  ?  " 
replied  the  serpent:  "rather  ask  the  Calumniator — ^What  pleasure 
has  he  in  Scattering  his  poison  and  mortally  wounding  those  who  never 
injured  him?  Besides,  /kill  only  those  that  are  near  me.  lie  de- 
stroys at  a  distance.  He  scatters  his  vile  slander  here,  and  it  inflicts 
deadly  wounds  at  Rome^'* 

Vol.  II.— 33 


BABETTE. 

BY     PHILIP     BABT. 
CItAPTKB   XrX. 

Babette  mofitly  had  agile  feet,  and  a  certain  quickness  and  viraeitj 
/  of  movement,  contrasting  strangely,  at  times,  with  her  more  eeiiate 

and  graver  moments  of  repose.  Hurrying,  then,  from  the  dinner-tab^ 
it  took  her  but  an  instant  to  traverse  the  long  corridor  leading  to  tbe 
court-yard.  Here  at  the  door  she  paused  a  n^oment,  and  a  series  of 
saddening  thoughts  rapidly  traversed  her  brain.  Was  her  uncle  ill- 
perhaps  dead  ?  She  reproached  herself  for  not  having  written  liinL 
She  analyzed  over  again  in  her  mind  the  purport  of  his  last  letter te 
her.  She  felt  sure  some  one  had  been  tattling  about  her ;.  that  some 
imputation  had  been  cast  on  her  fair  fame;  and  she  shuddered  at tbt 
thought.  Moses — lame  Moses — she  had  seen,  but  had  not  spoken  t« 
him.  Once  a  farm-servant  had  "brought  to  her  a  letter  from  hia 
She  had  but  glanced  at  the  fii'st  few  lines,  and  in  it  had  found  tf 
ardent  declaration  of  love  and  offer  of  marriage.  As  she  had  crasi 
a  running  brook,  she  remembered  how  she  had  torn  it  into  fine  slireiii 
and  cast  it  on  the  water.  She  had  some  faint  recoirection  tliat  her  action 
had  been  observed  on  that  occasion,  because  she  saw  a  man  with  i 
long  red  beard,  pipe  in  mouth,  gaze  at  her,  as  if  watching  her  idot^ 
ments,  from  a  thicket.  Once  too,  again,  an  anonymous  letter,  soifi^ 
thing  like  a  threat,  had  been  sent  her,  of  exposure — exposure  of  what! 
"What  had  she  done  ?  Thinking  over  all  this,  her  face  grew  pale  vA 
she  clenched  her  hands.  All  this  took  but  an  instant ;  the  next  momesi 
the  Baroness  was  by  her  side. 

"  No  bad  news,  I  hope,  Babette,"  said  the  lady.  "  Why  so  agitated! 
A  simple  message  from  your  imcle  ought  not  to  make  you,  who  vt 
generally  so  calm  and  cool,  so  nervous.     Come,  we  will  go  tc^etber/ 

"  I  would  rather.  Madam,"  replied  Babette,  "  see  this  person  aloD^ 
whoever  it  may  be.     Many  thanks  for  your  kindness."  - 

"But,"  replied  the  Baroness,  "  if  it  really  is  bad  news,  would  it  not 
be  b  consolation  for  you  to  have  mo  near  you?"  and  contiuuingio 
rather  a  sterner  tone,  she  added :  "  Babette,  you  are  a  strange  giA 
to  slight  me  so !  That  strong,  somewhat  self  willed  character  of  joui«) 
which  has  a  trifle  of  arrogance  in  it,  hurts  me  at  times.  «0f  course 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  has  gone  amiss  at  home 
with  your  uncle  and  aunt,  otherwise  you  would  have  informed  me.  ^ 
have  noticed  lately  that  at  times  you  have  had  shocking  fits  of  depre^ 
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sion,  I  tell  you,  girl,  I  love  you  dearly,  and  watch  yon  therefore  closely. 
Keep  down  your  tears,  and  let  me  kiss  you.  Perhaps  later  you  will  con- 
fide in  me.  Mind  you,  I  know  full  well  the  difficulties  of  your  posi- 
tion,— all  my  fault,  if  you  please  to  sa3'8o, — but,  Babette,  do  not  leave 
me,  for  yet  awhile.  There  I  am  again,  developing  all  the  selfish  traits 
of  my  character.  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better  that  you  should  be  alone  ; 
keep  all  your  secrets,  and  only  tell  me  what  you  please.  There,  yon 
have  my  consent ;  if  your  uncle  is  ill,  go  to  him,  sta}'  with  him  and 
nurse  him,  take  two  or  three  of  the  servants  with  you,  do  anything  you 
like,  only  come  back  to  mc;"  and  with  this,  embracing  her  fondly,  the 
Baroness  left  Babette. 

The  sun  was  just  declining,  leaving  one-half  of  the  court-yard  in 
shadow.  Reclining  against  a  stone  pillar  of  one  of  the  arches  stood 
the  form  of  Ezra;  at  his  feet  was  a  small  bundle,  and  he  leant  upon 
his  Btaft'.  The  face  of  the  old  man,  even  though  in  apparent  repose, 
bore  a  stern  expression  ;  the  eyes  were  bent  on  the  ground,  and  his 
moving  lips  seemed  as  if  to  utter  a  prayer.  Babette  approached  near 
him,  close  to  him,  before  he  noticed  her ;  then  rising  quickly  up  he 
dropped  his  staff,  and  with  a  gesture  intimated  that  nearer  approach  to 
him  was  impossible. 

"  For  God's  sake  !  "  cried  Babette,  for  an  instant  amazed  at  his  ap- 
pearance and  somewhat  sinister  mien — "  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  say 
you  come  from  my  uncle,  and  must  see  me.  How  is  he  ?  he  is  well, 
is  he  not?  not  ill — speak  out." 

The  old  man  paused  as  if  struck  by  her  vehemence — perhaps  her 
beauty  attracted  him,  as  she  stood  there  before  him  in  an  agony  of 
expectation. 

"  Well,  he  is,"  said  Ezra  slowly,  "  but "      - 

*'  Then  thank  the  Almighty  for  that,  for  I  have  so  few  to  love  as  one 
should  love  their  relatives.     Now  what  else,"  cried  Babette  impetuously. 

"Well  he  is,  that  is  passably  well,  for  one  of  his  years.  But,  girl, 
whether  he  is  ill  or  well,  it  seems  to  me,  save  those  rather  loud  protes- 
tations thou  hast  jiist  made,  thou  canst  heed  but  little  for  him ;  and 
thy  aunt,  too,  a  pions,  God-fearing  woman,  would  that  her  niece,  for  I 
suppose  thou  art  Babette,  were  some  little  like  lier." 

This  reproach  Babette  scarcely  heard.  "  If  he  is  riot  ill,  poor  dear 
old  nncle,  you  bring  me  good  news  ;  I  had,  I  must  confess,  such  sad  fore- 
bodings about  him.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  some  weeks  ago  ;  I  have 
it  now  about  me." 

"  So  he  wrote  you.     What  said  he  in  that  letter? "  asked  Ezra. 

**  His  letter  was  kind.  But " — and  here  she  paused,  and,  looking  the 
old  man  straight  in  the  face,  she  said — ^^  I  do  not  know  by  what  right 
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you  should  question  me  in  regard  to  it.     But,  sir,  you  must  be  tired. 
"Will  yoii  let  me  bring  you  some  refreshment?" 

"  I  will  not  eat  or  drink  anything  in  this  house,"  said  Ezra.     "  But 
listen.     Thou  askest  me  in  a  tone  I  hardly  like  by  what  right  I  qn«- 
tion  thee  ?     It  is  fitting  thou  shouldst  know  who  I  am.     I  am  called 
Ezra.     To  thy  eyes,  used  perhaps  to  all  the  sheen  and  glitter  of  great 
lords  and  ladies,  I  might  be  classed  among  the  beggars  who  crave 
alms.     Who  am  I  who  dare  question  thee,  poor  silly  girl,  attired  as  I  am 
in  these  travel-stained  robes?     I  reply,  I  am  an  humble  messenger  rf 
God,  one  imbued  with  his  holy  spirit,  who  has  wandered  these  fiftj 
yeare   among   His   ]>eople,    proclaiming   the   law — one   before  whom 
men  and  women  tremble,  lest  he    should  curse  them.     Who  am  1/ 
Before  thou  wert  born  I  travelled  through  thy  village,  maybe  in  suci 
dusty  and   tattered   dress   as    now.     Thy  uncle    I   have    known  for 
years.     I  have  no  written  letter  of  introduction  from  him,  as  if  thou 
wert  a  queen  and  I  an  ambassador."  .  Here  he  laughed  scomfnlk 
*'  Perhaps  thy  bringing-up  has  made  thee  forgetful  of  th3''  race  ar.d 
station,  and  thou  requirest,  silly  child,  such  adulation  as  fits  a  princesi 
Suffice  it  to  say,  I  partook  of  this  uncle's  hospitality  but  some  few  davs 
ago,  and  in  this  bundle  at  my  feet  there  is  the  rest  of  a  loaf  of  breai 
and  a  fragment  of  cheese  made  by  thy  aunt.     Better  would  I  think  d 
thee,  though  thou  mayest  speak  a  dozen  strange  tongues,  play  musics! 
instruments,  and  embroider  in  silver  and  gold,  if  thou  couldst  do  tfee 
simplest  house-work." 

"  Thy  tone  is  not  kindly,  but  let  it  pass,"  replied  Babette.  "  Asi 
friend,  then,  of  my  uncle's,  what  else  hast  thou  to  say  ?" 

'*  I  have  come  to  tell  thee  that  thy  uncle,  thy  aunt,  and  others  in  the 
village  where  thou  wert  born,  fear  for  the  welfare  of  thy  soul.  Girl 
was  it  not  wicked  to  leave  them,  thy  only  relatives,  for  so  long » 
season  ?  Is  it  fitting  that  thou,  who  shouldst  be  the  support  on  which 
these  two  old  people  should  lean,  shouldst  be  forever  absent  from  them! 
But  there  is  even  more.  We  seek  not  proselytes,  but  we  cover  wiik 
eternal  infamy  and  contempt" — here  the  old  man's  voice  quivered,  and 
his  words  fairly  hissed,  as  he  shook  his  long,  thin  finger  at  Babette— 
"  those  who  break  from  us.  Art  thou  of  such?  To  leave  thy  kinsfolk 
and  to  change  thy  faith  are  closely  allied.  Art  thou  still  steadfast  in 
thy  belief?  If  rumor  be  just,  thou  mayest  be  even  now  wavering  in 
tliy  faith,  and  I  may  yet  be  in  time.  False  advisers  may  have  encom- 
passed thee,  and  thou  mayest  have  been  induced,  with  fine  dresses  and 
golden  baubles,  to  forget  our  divine  and  solemn  faith."  The  old  man 
had  worked  himself  into  a  state  of  passion,  and  he  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Babette  stood  calmly  before  him.    If  she  was  moved  by  his  words,  she 
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had  herself  under  too  perfect  control  to  manifest  any  passing  feeling. 
After  a  moment's  pause,  she  said  in  a  calm  voice:  "Those  who  have 
told  you  this  have  been  mistaken.  It  is  true  that  long  absence  from 
my  place  of  birth,  and  ignorance  of  somewhat  of  the  habits  of  our 
people,  may  have  made  me  forgetful  of  their  rites  and  ceremonies. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  should  have  been  otherwise.  But  in  our 
eternal  faith,  in  the  belief  in  one  God,  alone  and  indi^feible,  my  faith 
is  as  strong  as  thine,  and  nothing  can  change  it." 

''  Thou  speakest,  girl,  in*  a  straightforward  way,  and  it  seems  to  me 
thy  words  are  fair  and  true.  Surroundfed,  as  thou  must  have  been,  by 
those  having  false  creeds,  thy  temptations  may  have  been  strong," 
said  Ezra,  apparently  mollified. 

"  I  listen  to  thee  now  more  kindly,  Ezra,  yet  hast  thou  cast  a  fearful 
reproach  on  me  as  to  my  faith,  though  thy  words  hurt  me  not,  but" — 
and  here  she  struggled  for  a  moment — ^^  it  is  to  me  a  bitter  reproach 
that  I  have  not  seen  my  uncle  for  so  long.  Sometimes  I  think  it  had 
been  far  better  for  me  had  I  never  left  them.  At  times  the  desire 
to  see  him — to  leave  this  place — these  surroundings — ^has  been  so 
strong  that  I  have  been  tempted  to  fly  from  them." 

"  Is  it  too  late  now  ?  "  said  Ezra,  scanning  her  closely.  "  Girl,  thou 
must  listen  to  me.  I  came  here,  it  is  true,  in  no  winning  mood,  a 
stranger  to  this  land  ;  scarce  any  bear  me  in  remembrance  ;  and  yet, 
in  the  little  hamlet  where  thou  wert  born,  and  through  which  I 
accidentally  passed  a  day  or  so  ago,  thy  name  and  thy  fair  fame  are 
on  more  than  one  person's  tongue.  Men  of  my  stamp  " — and  here  he 
again  paused — "  are  little  inclined  to  bandy  words  with  young  girls. 
Tliou  sayest,  then,  that  thou  hadst  a  letter  from  thy  folks.  A  moment 
ago  thou  didst  refuse  my  right  to  see  it.  Was  there  aught  in  that 
letter,  I  ask,  of  a  painful  character,  one  reflecting  on  thy  conduct?  " 

"  Thy  interpretation  of  it,"  said  Babette,  "  is  bitter,"  and  she  bowed 
her  head,  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  sobbed.  "  Com- 
ing from  one  I  loved  so  dearly,  I  could  scarcely  underetand  it.  It 
seemed  as  if  he  feared  some  dire  calamitv  was  threateninjc  me.  Here," 
she  cried,  "  is  the  letter,"  and  she  drew  it  from  her  bosom,  "and 
thou  shalt  hear  it,"  and  in  the  declining  sunliglit  she  rapidly  read 
it.  "  Ezra,"  she  continued,  "  this  letter  has  given  me  untold  agony. 
There  is  some  covert  suspicion  in  it.  For  God's  sake,  since  thou  hast 
my  uncle's  ear,  tell  me  what  it  means.  It  seems  to  me  some  one 
must  have  lied."  Here  she  rose  to  her  feet,  and,  stamping  on  the 
ground,  cried,  "Lied,  lied,  and  brought  grief  to  my  uncle.  Sir,"  and 
here  she  turned  fiercely  on  tlie  old  man,  so  that  he  started,  "  I  would 
not  make  you  my  confessor,  but " 
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**  Confessor  1 "  cried  Ezra,  mouthing  the  word,  "  cast  that  word 
forever  from  thy  heart  and  brain.  It  smacks  of  false  teachings,  and 
almost  makes  me  doubt  thee.  No  confessor  is  there  on  tliis  eartli  who 
can  absolve  thee  of  thy  sin,  if  thou  hast  committed  one,  save  thy  God 
Can  Moses'  suspicions  be  true  ?  If  so,  away  from  me,"  and  he  seized 
his  staff  as  if  to  smite  her.  Eabette  stood  for  a  moment  as  if  dumb- 
founded, then  Ending  at  last  utterance  for  her  words,  she  said  :  ^^  Sin  ! 
sin !  What  meanest  thou,  and  who  is  Moses  7  I  think  I  understand 
it  now."  Again  she  stopped  and  strode  for  a  moment  np  and  down 
the  court-yard,  then  approaching  the  old  man,  slie  said,  drawing  he^ 
self  up  superbly:  ^'You  forget,  old  man,  that  though  bom  among 
uncultivated,  perhaps  ignorant  people,  I  liave  been  brought  ap  in  a 
school  of  morals,  thanks  to  my  kind  mistress,  fully  as  lofty  as  your 
own.  This  must  end.  Much  as  I  may  have  respected  your  age,  your 
position,  what  you  have  so  brutally  intimated  to  me  ti^anscends  my 
powers  of  endurance.  It  is  a  pity,  with  all  the  years  time  has  given 
you,  and  the  reverence  your  gray  liairs  should  inspire,  you  could  not 
have  so  bridled  your  tongue  as  to  save  youi*8elf  from  insulting  me.  It 
this  the  way  you  would  instil  respect  for  your  holy  calling?  This 
person,  Moses — ^lame  Moses— has  he  sent  you  to  me?  Tell  him  from 
me  he  is  a  sorry  knave.  But  I  must  ask  you  a  question,  and  yon 
shall  answer  it.  Did  my  uncle  send  you  with  this  message  ?  Did  be 
for  a  moment  suspect  his  niece  ?  "  Uere  the  effort  was  too  much  for 
her  ajid  she  sank  on  a  stone  bench,  and  the  tears  now  streamed  fast 
Ezra  was  embarrassed. 

^^I  am  an  old  fool,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^'  and  have,  as  I  thought  I 
would,  meddled  with  what  little  concerned  me.  The  girl  is  honest,  I 
swear.  I  know  little  of  women,  thank  the  Lord  for  that !  but  I  have 
made,  old  man  as  I  am,  an  ass  of  myself,  fit  to  be  scourged  for  having 
been  the  go-between  for  this  rascally  Moses.  Babette,"  he  said,  ^^  listen 
to  me.  I  am  afraid  I  have  wronged  you.  If  any  suspicions  were  arife, 
they  came  not  from  your  uncle.  How  the  poor  child  cries  I  It  came 
from  Moses.  He  told  me  some  story  or  other  about  a  captain,  some 
fellow  with  long  moustaches.     In  fact,  my  own  position  is  pitiable. 

What  am  I,  Ezra,  at  my  age,  talking  sweetly  to  this  girl,  and " 

Evidently  Ezra  knew  not  how  to  proceed  further.  Presently  Babette 
rose  and  said,  "  Old  man,  I  forgive  you ;  you  have  deeply  wounded 
me.  There  is,  though,  but  one  course  left  me.  Find  my  uncle  I 
must  and  will.  This  suspicion  on  his  mind,  if  there  be  but  a  ti'ace  of 
it,  will  kill  him.     Do  yon  go  back  there? "  she  asked. 

"  No,  I  may  never  see  your  people  again." 

"  Good-by,  then ;   and  though  it  be  unbecoming  in  one  so  young 
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a8  I  to  speak  sach  plain  language  to  one  of  yoni*  jeara,  if  in  the 
future  it  should  be  your  lot  to  advise  young  people,  do  it  in  a  more 
kindly  spirit,  and  above  all  be  sure  that  your  words  take  no  shape 
from  groundless  hearsay  or  stupid  rumors.  Yowhave  hurt  me  much. 
Go  on  your  way  in  peace,  and  God  foi^ive  you  the  agony  you  have 
caused  me!" 

^^  But  Moses ^"  ventured  to  say  the  old  man,  somewhat  abashed 

by  her  fiery  manner. 

But  there  was  no  answer,  and  the  old  man  saw  her  form  slowly 
disappear  through  the  darkening  twilight.  He  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  then  smote  his  breast,  muttered  a  prayer,  cast  down  his 
eyes,  as  if  in  self-condemnation,  said  aloud,  ^^Ezra,  thou  hast  made  a 
triple  ass  of  thyself,"  and,  taking  up  his  bundle,  and  seizing  his  staff, 
strode  out  into  the  gloom. 


THE  PEOGKESS  OF  HUMANltY. 

BY   BEV.  S.  FALK. 

Thbbe  is  a  seeming  contradiction  between  the  lauded  progress  of 
humanity  and  the  frequent  lamentations  of  the  discontented,  which 
urges  tlie  fair-minded  to  look  into  it  with  a  critical  eye,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  which  is  predominant  and  finally  victorious.  ^'  Ever 
worse,  never  better,"  has  become  almost  a  proverbial  complaint.  To 
some  extent  it  is  based  on  facts.  Material  interests,  or,  we  had  better 
say,  mercenary  motives  have  assumed  so  deep-seated  and  far-reaching  a 
power  in  the  designs  and  actions  (^f  men,  that  bribery,  which  in  Holy 
Writ  is  denounced  in  the  strongest  terms,  is  practised  in  various  forms 
and  manners,  in  disguise  of  gift-oiferings  and  in  personal  favors,  some- 
times in  servile  politeness,  often  in  hypocritical  piety.  The  lobbies  in 
the  temples  of  legislation  are  notorious  hotbeds  of  corruption.  Courts 
of  justice  are  not  seldom  turned  into  courts  of  injustice.  In  the  politi- 
cal arena  corruption  is  the  cancer  which  feeds  on  the  body  politic,  so 
much  so,  that  those  who  conscientiously  abstain  from  the  evil  practice 
are  sneered  at  as  too  cowardly,  stupid,  or  lazy. 

Monarchs  praise  the  good  olden  times  when  their  subjects  were  so  meek 
and  humble,  so  loyal  and  devoted ;  whilst  now  their  peoples  claim  sover- 
eignty for  themselves,  and  their  revolutionary  proclivities  have  to  be 
kept  at  bay  by  standing  armies.  The  beggar  praises  the  good  olden 
times  when  he  could  unmolestedly  go  from  house  to  house,  from  town 
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to  town,  collecting  the  mites  of  the  charitable  into  nice  sums,  to  whick 
the  organizations  of  benevolent  societies  have  put  a  stop.  The  capi- 
talist frets  at  the  opposing  combination  of  laborers  and  contends  that 
people  in  our  days  do«ot  want  to  work  in  good  faith  ;  and  many,  raany 
a  divine,  in  his  pastoral  zeal,  passes  unflattering  reflections  on  the 
moral  and  religious  condition  of  the  present  age ;  recalls  the  blessed 
times  when  the  minister  was  looked  upon  as  an  undisputed  authoritr, 
the  church  or  synagogue  as  the  very  life-eloment,  and  the  obsen- 
ance  of  religion  the  principal  occupation.  There  are  numerous  votaries 
who  second  these  and  similar  lamentations,  saying :  There  is  no  sin- 
cerity, no  sympathy,  no  friendship,  no  love,  no  religion  ;  people  have 
degenerated  ;  times  are  growing  worse.  Notwithstanding  such  lamen- 
tations, the  world  moves  on  for  all,  and  the  real  progress  of  humanity  is 
an  easy  task  to  pcove. 

The  object  of  creation,  as  far  as  human  wisdom  can  discern  it  and 
our  conception  of  Deity  suggests,  is  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
and  the  prosperity  of  communities.     Religion,  the  beauties  and  richneas 
of  nature,  our  power  of  reason  and  speech,  and  our  association  with  our 
fellow-beings,  ar^all  destined  to  be  agencies  for  the  promotion  of  our 
happiness  ;  and  the  more  these  agencies  can  be  brought  to  bear  favorably 
on  our  state  of  mind  and  heart,  on  our  inward  satisfaction,  on  the  grati- 
fication of  our  desires,  on  the  realization  of  our  hopes,  on  our  spiritual  ele- 
vation and  earthly  bliss,  the  surer  we  are  enabled  to  report  real  pn^ress 
of  humanity.    Compare  our  present  mode  of  living  with  that  of  the 
past ;  and  note  the  domestic  comfort  by  which  young  and  old,  poor  and 
rich,  are  all  more  or  less  benefited.     Compare,  for  instance,  the  dazzliug 
jets  of  ignited  gas  with  the  dim  light  of  the  burning  taper;  tlie  saving 
of  time  and  labor  by  the  use  of  machinery,  with  the  time  and  strength 
absorbed  by  manual  labor  ;  the  speed,of  the  locomotive  with  the  slow 
tiresome  travel  of  former  times.     Compare  the  lightning  rapidity  witli 
which  that  net  of  magnetic  wire  spins  round  our  globe,  connecting 
continents  and  uniting  the  remotest  nations,  with  the  seclusion  from  the 
outer  world  and  the  difliculty  of  obtaining  information  from  abroad  in 
bygone  days.     Behold  also  the  ease  and  safety  with  which  we  now 
traverse  oceans  and  lakes ;  how  human  skill  has  succeeded  in  braving 
and  disarming  the  storm  I     Add  to  all  this  an  item  of  still  greater  im- 
portance, the  diffusion  of  practical  knowledge  and  intelligence,  through 
millions  of  circulating  books  and  thousands  of  papers  which  are  daily 
issued,  and  then  surely  you  must  be  impressed  with  a  remarkable  prog- 
ress of  humanity.     You  will  then  reply  to  the  discontented :  Say  not 
the  former  days  were  better  than  these ;  you  would  by  no  means  be 
willing  to  exchange  your  present  mode  of  life,  the  modern  improvement 
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and  the  various  blessings  of  civilization,  for  an  existence  in  former  times, 
when  people  were  so  limited  in  their  sphere  of  activity,  in  the  horizon 
of  their  prospects,  in  the  range  of  their  knowledge,  and  in  the  meas- 
ure of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

And  there  is  a  great  educatory  and  moral  significance  in  these  in- 
ventions and  improvements.  The  pioneer  on  the  iron  horse,  who  hews 
out  new  ways  through  thick  forests  and  levels  a  path  over  prairies  and 
through  the  wilderness,  opens  at  the  same  time  new  avenues  for  fortune- 
seekci*s.  Increased  chances  inspire  a  feeling  of  confidence  and  beget 
enterprise  ;  they  appeal  directly  to  the  energies  of  the  industrious  and 
raise  a  more  liberal  spirit,  manifested  and  felt  in  all  the  arteries  of  public 
life.  Since  the  electric  spark  has  been  tamed  and  made  subservient  to 
the  material  and  spiritual  interest  of  man,  to  the  transmission  of 
thought  and  sentiment,  commerce  has  a  wider  scope;  all  that  transpires 
of  note  becomes  forthwitl^  the  common  good  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  Since  then,  also,  it  is  difficult  for  the  culprit  to  escape ;  sooner 
and  easier  can  the  fleeing  rogue  bo  detected  and  reached  by  the  arm 
of  justice.  The  widely  extended  facilities  for  travel  bring  different 
nationalities,  denominations,  and  grades  of  education  in  peaceable  con- 
tact with  each  other,  and  blunt  continually  the  acute  edges  of  preju- 
dice, to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all.  The  immense  circulation  and  cheap 
acquisition  of  printed  matter  produce  a  refinement  in  manners  and 
social  intercourse,  and  a  more  humane  feeling  is  the  invariable  effect 
of  this  enlightenment.  And  all  these  advantages  combined  redeem 
man  from  his  naiTow-mindedness  and  elevate  him  to  the  standard  of 
a  cosmopolitan,  whicli  is  progress,  in  the  loftiest  conception  of  the 
term. 

But  the  question  may  still  be  open  to  the  discontented  :  Are  people 
in  our  times  really  better?  Is  there  more  virtue,  more  honesty,  more 
intrinsic  faith  ?  Is  not  the  community  full  of  skeptics,  and  are  there 
not  scores  of  former  believers  with  whom  religion  is  fast  dwindling 
down  to  atheism?  Notwithstanding  the  incessant  and  breathless  hunt- 
ing after  gain  and  wealth,  we  hold  iu  full  earnest  that  the  present 
generation  is  by  no  means  worse  than  preceding  ones.  As  to  true  religion, 
thei*e  is  more  of  it  now  than  at  any  past  time.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
there  is  much  reckless  dealing  with  the  sacred,  much  swearing  for  pas- 
time, and  corruption  to  an  alarming  extent.  But  we  should  not  blame 
the  whole  community,  for  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  really  good.  It 
is  deplorably  true,  that  secret  immoralities  and  dreadfnl  vices  are  prac- 
tised in  modem  society.  But  read  the  history  of  the  culture  and  customs 
of  the  middle  age,  and  you  will,  as  far  as  public  morals  are  concerned,  de- 
cide in  favor  of  the  present  age.     We  venture  to  say,  even,  that  the 
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materialistic  tendency  of  onr  generation  reflects  pi*ofitably  on  religion; 
because  it  draws  out  tlie  practical  application  thereof.  Religion  is  un- 
dergoing a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  There  is  not 
so  much  prayer  and  devotional  exercises  as  formerly;  but  there  is  roan, 
as  he  reveals  himself,  in  his  doings  and  omissions,  judged  by  the  motives 
that  actuate  him.  Actions  make  the  man ;  so  deeds  are  the  best 
criterions  for  the  sort  of  religion  man  professes.  Tlie  thonghtlese, 
traditional  exercise  of  religious  ceremonies  is  more  neglected  than 
the  obligations  which  religion  commands  and  sanctions  toward  the  fel- 
low-man. In  a  word,  a  clearer,  more  correct  idea  of  religion  and  its 
requirements  is  now  entertained.  Rectitude  of  action,  sincerity  in 
words,  moral  int^^ty  and  humane  feelings,  with  humility  of  bearing, 
and  all  these  deduced  from  and  supported  by  faith  in  an  All-controllinc^ 
Intelligence,  the  Supreme  Source  and  Authority  of  all  that  is  true,  good 
and  noble.  Such  is  now  pre-eminently  recc^nized  as  the  quintessence 
of  religion.  The  strict  or  loose  observance  of  external  forms  and  even 
the  recital  of  dogmatic  sentences  is  the  body  of  religion,  as  it  were, 
and  second  in  importance.  Indeed,  it  does  one  good  to  observe  such  a 
beneKcent  prepress  in  religious  views.  One  gratifying  result  of  this  is  that 
there  is  in  our  times  not  so  much  bitter  hatred,  not  so  persistent  a  vindic* 
tiveness,  not  so  much  espionage  and  tormenting  control.  Charity  is 
less  offensive  and  better  systemized,  legislation  more  judicious,  penalties 
less  severe  and  cruel,  the  rights  of  the  masses  are  more  efficiently  cared 
for,  and  the  blessings  of  peace  so  dearly  held,  that  wars  are  justly 
abhorred. 

Say  not,  therefore,  that  former  days  were  better  than  these,  for  if  in- 
deed that  were  so,  if  indeed  the  people  of  the  past  were  superior^ to  the 
present  generation,  then  it  would  by  no  means  be  a  flattering  testimony 
to  God's  wisdom.  All  God  has  made  is  good  and  serves  His  purpose,  not 
only  in  His  visible  creation,  but  also  in  His  arrangement  for  the  moral 
and  religious  development  of  the  human  race.  Both  are  open  and  in- 
tended for  improvement.  Perfection  is  the  goal  to  which  the  current 
of  history  is  drifting.  Let  us  not  join,  therefore,  in  the  lamentations 
of  the  discontented ;  let  us  rather  rejoice  in  the  achievements  of  onr 
age.  Wherever  we  meet  with  happiness  of  individuals,  and  wherever 
prosperity  of  communities  strikes  onr  attention,  there  we  And  cause  to 
hail  the  seal  pjsoosess  of  HUMANmr. 
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Thb  study  of  medisBvalism  is  not  altogether  an  idle  one,  or  profitless. 
Less  of  an  historic  blank  than  formerly,  to  go  in  the  spirit  of  inquiry  to 
the  middle  ages  is  not  quite  to  plunge  into  darkness  and  vacuity.  The 
fall — the  too  long  decline — of  the  Boman  Empire  left  behind  mental  as 
well  as  political  chaos,  and,  largely  unfixing  prevailing  thoughts,  fancy 
ran  riot  in  the  gloom  of  threatening  social  conditions. 

What  are  styled  the  middle  ages  of  Christendom  are  a  transition 
period  of  no  very  definite  date,  nor  any  certain  number  of  centuries. 
Such  designations,  says  W.  G.  Clark,  necessary  though  they  be,  are  apt 
to  be  misleading,  unless  we  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  merely  conven- 
tional terms,  adopted  for  the.  convenience  of  the  historian,  who  must 
mark  out  his  portion  of  the  boundless  field,  and  fix  somewhere  his  point 
of  departure  and  his  goal.  But  tn  using  them,  we  must  remember  that 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  breaks  in  the  long  chain  of  cause  and  effect ;  no 
pauses  in  the  activity  of  man,  any  more  tlian  in  that  of  nature ;  no 
cataclysm  and  re-creation,  but  endless  evolution ;  old  forms  decaying 
and  new  forms  growing,  in  obedience  to  laws  which  the  faith  of  science 
holds  to  be  eternal  and  immutable,  like  their  Divine  Author,  even 
though  the  complexity  of  the  phenomena  may  baffle  our  efforts  to  clas- 
sify them  and  refer  them  to  their  causes.  The  hidden  forces  which 
wrought  during  the  middle  ages,  silently  and  gradually  changing  the 
life,  the  langufige,  and  religion  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  had 
been  as  actively  at  work  for  centuries  before,  undermining  and  corrupt- 
ing the  whole  system, political,  social,  and  religious,  of  imperial  Home; 
and  .the  fall  of  the  last  Augustus  was  an  event  only  important  as  fur- 
nishing a  convenient  epoch  for  the  conclusion  or  the  beginning  of  the 
historian's  survey.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  agree  upon  an  epoch  at  which 
the  middle  ages  may  be  supposed  to  cease.  It  may  be  convenient,  with 
some  writere,  to  fix  upon  the  year  1400,  which  has  the  advantage  of 
being  a  round  number,  and  therefore  esa&Wy  remembered.  If  we  want 
a  date  which  has  a  more  serious  justification,  we  must  first  inquire 
what  great  event,  or  events,  had  the  most  influence  in  turning  the 
thoughts  and  energies  of  men  into  new  channels,  and  in  remoulding 
their  social  and  political  life  after  a  new  pattern. 

Old  Home  reaches  out  to  modern  life  over  the  pathway  of  medifievalism, 
The  language,  the  laws,  and  traditions  of  the  old  empire  lived,  and  the 
two  latter  grew  after  the  empire's  fall.  For  centuries  the  merit  was 
not  to  go  forward,  but  to  go  backward ;  the  Rome  of  the  emperors 
was  the  symbol  of  peace  and  unity — Pax  Eomana  the  popular  aspira- 
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tion.  As  western  European  civilization  was  taking  shape  out  of  the 
crudeness  of  the  middle  time,  Francesco  Petrarca  appeared.  It  was 
this  man's  destiny  to  have  his  real  achievements  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  his  aims.  His  ambition  to  write  elegant  Latin  failed,  but  the  vul- 
garized Latin  of  his  land  taking  the  Italian  form,  he  became  the  per- 
fecter  of  the  Italian  tongue.  He  revived  Koman  literature,  yet  was 
impelled  to  run  counter  to  its  tendency  ;  and  why  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  so  much  of  the  first,  and  why  it  is  not  more,  the  life  and  work 
of  Petrarch  affords  such  illustration  that  his  biography  is  instructive  as 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  originative  direction  or  misdirection  of  our 
mental  and  social  activities. 

Petrarch  was  bom  in  1304.  His  parents  were  Florentines,  of  the 
Ghibelline  faction,  and  were  living  in  poverty  and  exile  at  Arezzo 
when  their  son  was  born.  When  he  was.  eight  years  old  they  removed 
to  Avignon,  then  the  residence  of  the  popes ;  and  there,  for  the  best 
part  of  his  life,  he  resided,  in  the  city  or  the  neighboring  Vauclnse, 
hard  by  the  fountain  of  Sorgia,  which  his  genius  has  made  famous,  and 
which  is  annually,  for  his  sake,  visited  by  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  His  name  dwells  in  affectionate  remembrance,  because  of 
the  exquisite  poems  which  he  wrote  on  the  life  and  death  of  the  lady 
whom  he  called  Madonna  Laura. 

With  Petrarch,  however,  Laura  was  but  a  transient  fancy ;  leaiTiing 
a  lifelong  passion.  His  father  had  destined  him  for  the  law,  but  he 
turned  away  from  the  dry  text-books  of  his  profession  to  study  with 
ardent  enthusiasm  the  ancient  Roman  orators  and  poets.  As  Walter 
Scott,  when  his  genius  had  free  scope,  became  the  reviver  of  the  middle 
ages,  so  Petrarch  became  the  reviver  of  Roman  antiquity.  But  the 
work  of  Scott  affected  only  the  fancy  and  the  imagination ;  that  of 
Petrarch  gave  the  firet  impulse  to  a  movement  which  changed  the 
whole  couree  of  education,  and  finally  revolutionized  the  creed  of  half 
Europe :  and  the  movement  has  not  ppent  its  force  yet. 

It  is  to  Petrarch's  zeal,  in  all  li"kelihood,  that  we  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  several  of  Cicero's  half-forgotten  works ;  among  them  the  Epis- 
tolcB  ad  Familiares.  With  this  view  he  travelled  firat  in  France  and 
then  in  Italy,  diving  into  the  dusty  recesses  of  convent  libraries  for 
treasures  of  ancient  literature.  He  instituted  inquiries  for  the  same 
end  in  England  and  Germany.  His  position  as  the  acknowledged  chief 
of  literature,  at  once  the  most  popular  poet  and  most  powerful  critic  of 
his  time,  caused  his  friendship  to  be  sought  by  pope  and  cardinals,  by 
kings  and  nobles;  but  the  most  acceptable  present  which  could  be 
made  to  him  was  the  gift  of  an  old  manuscript.  Hence  the  library 
which  he  collected  became  for  Latin  classical  literature  the  most  nota- 
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hie  of  its  time.     His  fame,  and  its  fame,  reached  even  Constantinople. 
At  that  date  some  of  the  learned  men  of  the  East  knew  Latin  ;  none 
of  the  learned  men  of  the  West  knew  Greek.     Petrarch  himself  liad 
learned  a  little,  but,  as  it  would  seem,  very  little.     His  teacher  was  a 
certain  Barlaam,  a  native  of  southern  Italy,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
called,  Magna  Gi-secia,  where  some  traces  of  the  old  language  still  lin- 
gered.    Through  him  Petrarch  had  entered  into  correspondence  with  a 
learned  Greek  of  Constantinople,  Nicolas  Syoceros  by  name,  who,  in 
compliance  with  an  earnest  request,  sent  him  a  copy  of  Homer.     Pe- 
trarch's delight  was  unbounded,  or  rather  would  have  been  unbounded 
if  he  had  been  able  to  read  it.     *'  Your  Homer,"  he  says  in  his  letter 
of  thanks,  dated  Milan,  January  10  (the  year  not  given),  "is  dumb  to 
me  and  I  am  deaf  to  him.     Yet  I  rejoice  at  the  mere  sight  of  him,  and 
often  I  embrace  hira  and  sighing  say,  O  great  poet,  how  I  long  to  hear 
thy  voice  I "     Petrarch  died  with  this  longing  unsatisfied,  but  the  im- 
pulse was  communicated  to  othere,  and  produced  results  of  which  he 
did  not  dream.     There  was  then  no  Latin  translation  of  Homer  extant. 
One  of  the  Iliad,  in  hexameter  verse,  made  in  the  time  of  the  empire, 
had  long  perished.     It  was  not,  however,  the  only  Greek  book  in  bis 
library.     He  had  already  a  copy  of  Plato  (or  some  part  of  Plato), 
which,  strange  to  say,  he  found  somewhere  in  the  West ;    where^  he 
does  not  tell  us.     "  Erat  mihi  domi^  dictu  mirum,  ab  occasu  veniens 
olim  Plato  Philosophorum  PrincepsP     Scholastics,  he  goes  on  to  say, 
might  deny  this  supremacy  of  Plato,  but  Cicero  himself,  and  Plotinus 
and  Ambrosius  and  Augustine  would  admit  it. 

Petrarch  was  in  constant  feud  with  the  schoolmen  of  his  time. '  He 
denounced  as  a  sordid  mechanical  craft  their  routine  of  svllosrisms. 
which  led,  in  one  unvarying  circle,  from  premises  taken  for  granted, 
because  settled  by  authority,  to  conclusions  equally  settled  by  author- 
ity, from  which  it  was  heresy  to  depart ;  he  denounced  their  system  of 
education  as  cramping  and  narrowing  the  intellect  instead  of  expandino^ 
and  enlarging  it.  He  urged  the  substitution  of  the  humanioree  litercB 
— that  more  human,  more  humane  literature,  where  the  most  precious 
gems  of  thought  were  set  in  the  purest  style  of  eloquence.  In  his  eyes 
the  doctors  of  the  schools  were  men  who  kept  tlieir  young  Samsons 
grinding  chaff  in  the  same  dark  mill  instead  of  arming  them  to  slay  the 
Philistines  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  In  the  view  of  Dante  the 
sehoolmen  Aquinas  and  Bonavetitura  had  been,  when  alive,  the  con- 
summate masters  of  all  theological  and  philosophical  wisdom,  and  were 
dwelling  after  death  in  the  ineffable  light  of  Paradise.  Petrarch, 
though  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  with  disrespect  of  these  canonized 
saints  themselves,  attacked  their  followers  as  mischievous  pedants  who 
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foetered  real  ignorance  by  making  a  trade  of  pretended  knowledge. 
Neither  did  lie  spare  the  professors  of  the  other  faculties,  the  pliysicians 
and  the  jurists.  While  for  himself  he  claimed  to  be  an  orthodox  be- 
liever, he  undermined  the  very  foundations  of  orthodoxy  by  assailing 
the  principle  of  authority. 

Living  as  he  did  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  popes,  and 
sharing  their  bounties,  he  did  not  question  their  right  divine,  but  he 
scrupled  not  to  remonstrate  against  their  wrong  government.  That  he 
could  do  so  with  impunity  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  pontiff*  at  Avi- 
gnon, Frenchmen,  and  men  of  the  world,  wealthy  and  self-indalgent, 
too  indifferent  even  to  be  skeptical,  were  not  destitute  of  a  certain 
good-humored  tolerance.  And  Petrarch  had  become,  as  it  were, 
supreme  Pontiff  in  the  world  of  letters,  his  judgments  infallible,  and 
his  person  sacred.  His  chief  ground  of  complaint  against  the  popes 
was  that  they  kept  the  church  in  shameful  captivity  and  exile,  away 
from  its  own  sacred  city,  Rome.  He  constantly  speaks  of  Avignon  as 
the  Babylon  of  the  West ;  yet  to  him,  in  his  heart  of  hearts.  Home  was 
sacred,  not  because  she  had  been  Christian  and  papal,  but  because  she 
had  been  consular  and  republican.  Dante's  ideal  had  been  the  empire 
of  Augustus  ;  Petrarch's  ideal  was  the  commonwealth  of  Brutus. 

Hence  it  came  that  he  was  the  enthusiastic  encourager,  if  not  the 
original  inspirer,  of  CJola  di  JKienzi.  When  once  more,  in  1447,  the 
Boman  republic  was  proclaimed,  with  Cola  di  Eienzi  for  its  tribune, 
Petrarch  was  in  ecstasies.  He  addressed  the  tribune  in  his  most 
mellifluous  Italian  and  his  most  grandiloquent  Latin.  He  set  him 
above  Komulus,  Brutus,  and  Camillus,  as  rescuing  from  slavery  a 
mightier  Rome,  girding  it  with  defences  stronger  than  walls,  and 
founding  a  more  enduring  liberty.  But  the  triumph  was  short 
Bienzi's  enthusiasm  was  doubtless  from  the  beginning  tinged  with  in- 
sanity. Drunk  with  vanity,  too  often  drunk  with  wine,  he  thought 
only  of  devising  incongruous  titles  and  decorations  for  himself.  He 
called  himself  not  only  Tribune,  but  Augustus;  he  bathed  in  a  vase  of 
porphyry  traditionally  sacred  as  the  baptismal  font  of  Constantino  ;  he 
was  knighted  in  the  Lateran  church,  and  crowned  with  seven  crowns 
in  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  finally  murdered  by  the  populace  who 
had  once  crowned  and  worshipped  him.  The  Roman  republic  estab- 
lished by  Rienzi  was  brief-lived,  like  that  founded  by  Arnold  of  Brescia 
in  earlier,  or  that  founded  by  Garibaldi  in  later  days. 

The  temporary  success  of  Rienzi's  adventurous  enterprise  is  signifi- 
cant as  a  sign  of  the  times.  Petrarch's  influence,  wielding  only  the  pen, 
was  far  more  extensive  and  enduring.  He  died  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
having  attained  an  almost  universal  fame,  such ^as  no  man  of  letters  be- 
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fore  or  since  ever  acquired  in  a  lifetime.  His  fame  as  an  Italian  poet  still 
survives,  if  half-eclipsed  by  the  fame  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto.  His  fame  as 
philosopher  and  Latin  poet  is  gone,  or  lives  only  as  a  name.  As  we 
turn  wearily  over  the  pages  of  the  ponderous  folio  wliich  contains  his 
Latin  works,  we  ask  how  it  came  to  pass  tliat  these  trivial  common- 
places, this  tawdry  rhetoric,  this  indifferent  Latin,  moved  contempora- 
ry men  to  tears  of  enthusiastic  admiration.  The  reason  is  that  he  first 
gave  voice  and  form  to  the  blank  misgivings,  the  secret  discontents,  the 
half-conceived  aspirations  of  his  time.  The  indifferent  Latin  was  of 
classic  purity  in  comparison  with  the  Latin  of  his  predecessors ;  the 
tawdry  rhetoric  glowed  with  poetic  lustre  as  contrasted  with  the  dull 
verbiage  of  the  schoolmen ;  tJie  trivial  commonplaces  were  then  new 
and  startling  truths.  The  neglected  volume  which  few  try  to  read 
and  none  succeed  in  reading,  contains  the  spells  by  which  the  mighty 
magician  called  up  the  spirits  of  the  ancient  dead,  and  was  once  ven- 
erated as  the  Gospel  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Humanities.  The  spirits 
have  delivered  their  message,  have  told  us  all  they  had  to  tell,  and  the 
good  tidings  are  old  news  now.  Moreover,  if  we  have  learned  much 
which  the  contemporaries  of  Petrarch  did  not  know,  they  knew  much 
which  we  have  forgotten,  and  many  a  saying  which  was  pregnant  of 
meaning  for  them,  is  barren  for  us.  In  any  case,  if  our  range  of  vision 
is  wider  than  theirs,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  old  simile  of  the  dwarf 
standing  on  the  shoulders  of  the  giant.  The  intellectual  faculties  of 
one  generation  may  not  differ  much  potentially  from  those  of  another^ 
but  the  actual  results  differ  according  to  circumstances.  When  men 
are  compelled  to  devote  all  their  energies  to  self-defence  or  self-support, 
to  war,  or  the  chase,  or  agriculture,  the  intellectual  fruit  is  n^^y  when  ^ 
the  mental  energies  are  wrongfully  directed,  to  the  grinding  and  re- 
grinding  of  any  chaff,  scholastic,  classical,  or  scientific,  the  fruit  of 
such  labor  is  worthless.  It  may  have  a  conventional  value  at  the ' 
time,  and  help  a  man  to  buy  his  bread  withal,  but  it  is  essentially 
worthless. 

Petrarch's  great  service  was  rendered  in  calling  men  away  from  the 
grinding  of  chafi*  to  fields  of  useful  labor,  from  scholastic  logic  to  the 
study  of  the  humanities.  His  work  was  of  immense  value  at  the  time ; 
it  was  done  by  him  and  his  followers  so  thoroughly  and  so  well,  it  has 
cnter^  so  much  into  our  thoughts  and  feelings,  that  we  cannot  con- 
ceive how  men  thought  and  felt  before.  But  for  Petrarch  and  his 
Baccessors,  modern  thought,  modern  belief,  and  modern  civilization 
would  have  been  very  different  from  what  they  are. — American  Exh 
change  and  Heview  for  September,  1872. 


SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  FACTS. 

The  London  Anthropological  Society,  at  one  of  their  late  meetings, 
in  tracing  the  varions  weapons  used  bj'  original  races,  through  their 
President,  Colonel  Fox,  announced  the  following  as  the  result  of  some 
of  their  researches  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  warlike  arms  :  *'  It 
was  evident  that  the  throwing  stick  was  anterior  to  the  bow.  This 
is  still  in  use  among  the  Australians  and  the  Esquimaux.  The  bow 
originated  later.  Closely'  connected  with  the  bow  came  the  harpoon. 
It  is  still  found  in  some  of  the  French  caves,  among  the  earliest  bone- 
caves. 

Among  the  hundred  islands  occupied  by  the  Melanesean  race,  the 
Bishop  of  Wellington  informs  us  there  are  no  less  than  two  hundred 
languages,  differing  from  each  other  as  much  as  Dutch  and  G-erman, 
and  this  diversity  of  languages  and  dialects  is  confirmed  by  Mr.  Turner 
in  his  account  of  his  nineteen  years'  residence  in  Polynesia.  Among 
the  Penons,  or  savage  tribes  of  Cambodia,  M.  Muhot  speaks  of  tbc 
great  number  of  dialects  spoken  by  tribes  whose  manners  and  customs 
are  the  same.  Among  the  Musgu  of  Central  Africa,  Barth  tells  us 
that,  owing  to  the  absence  of  friendly  intercourse  between  the  tribes 
and  families,  such  a  number  of  dialects  had  feprung  up,  that  com- 
munication between  them  in  a  short  space  of  twenty  years  wa3 
impossible.  Upon  the  river  Amazon,  Mr.  Bates  mentions  that  in  a 
single  canoe  he  found  several  individuals  speaking  languages  so  different 
as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  others. 

The  system  of  using  compressed  air  as  a  motive  power,  in  working 
the  Cenis  tunnel,  seems  in  England  to  have  taken  a  wider  range.  At 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Bessemer,  a  committee  reported  on  a  new  coal-cuttin<r 
machine,  used  for  working  in  mines.  This  machine  cut  350  feet  of 
coal,  yielding  seventy-five  tons  of  coal,  equal  to  the  labor  of  forty  men, 
in  eight  houre,  requiring  but  two  men  to  manage  it.  Such  machines 
would  find  their  use  in  the  American  coal-fields. 

In  situations  free  from  moisture,  the  durability  of  timber  seems 
almost  unlimited.  Tiie  roof  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  more  than  465 
years  old.  The  carved  oak  in  Stirling  Castle  is  certainly  500  years  old ; 
and  when  the  church  of  St.  Paul's  in  Rome  was  built,  timbere  from 
the  older  edifice,  certainly  800  years  old,  were  incorporated  into  the 
new  edifice  (now  300  years  old)  and  are  now  as  good  as  ever. 
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The  life  of  a  car-wheel  has  its  limits  ;  somewhere  between  150,000 
and  200,000  miles  is  about  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  let  it  run  on  Amer- 
ican railroads. 

The  tallow-tree  of  China  and  Japan  seems  to  be  most  worthy  of 
culture  in  the  United  States,  and  we  should  advise  some  of  our  Cali- 
fornia, readers  to  get  cuttings  from  the  Agricultural  Bureau  in  Wa^- 
ington,  and  endeavor  to  introduce  it  It  grows  in  great  luxuriance, 
and  requires  a  rather  temperate  climate.  The  tallow  produced  from 
the  seeds  is  quite  as  available  as  olive  oil  for  making  soap  or  lubrica- 
tors. The  timber  is  white,  close-grained,  and  very  lasting.  Trees 
produced  from,  seeds^  in  eight  years,  were  six  feet  in  circumference,  at 
three  feet  from  the  ground. 

The  amount  of  water  Nature  uses  in  the  composition  of  almost  every 
substance  is  frequently  lost  sight  of.  In  every  1,200  tons  of  earth  on 
the  surface  of  this  globe  there  is  400  tons  of  water.  In  the  ))1  aster  of 
Paris  statue  which  the  Italian  sells  you  in  the  street,  if  it  weigh  live 
pounds,  there  is  one  pound  of  water.  The  air  we  breathe  mostly  con- 
tains 5  grains  of  moisture  to  every  cubic  foot  of  bulk.  Potatoes  hold 
seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  turnips  ninety  per  cent,  of  water.  A  man 
weighing  140  pounds  has  but  thirty-five  pounds  of  dry  residuum,  if  he 
was  dried  up ;  the  rest  is  water. 

The  following  story  of  the  California  woodpecker  seems  improbable 
if  it  was  not  vouched  for  by  the  highest  authority.  It  is  said  to  select 
a  peculiar  acorn,  and  to  drop  it  into  certain  holes  in  pine  trees.  As 
this  woodpecker  is  not  a  vegetarian,  the  acorn  would  be  useless  food 
for  it.  He  waits,  however,  for  a  season,  when  a  small  worm  is  devel- 
oped in  the  acorn  he  has  stored  away.  He  then  returns  and  consumes 
the  ma^ot  he  has  helped  to  produce. 

The  introduction  of  the  Cin^ona-tree  in  India,  this  tree  being  the 
one  from  which  quinine  is  produced,  has  proved  successful.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  change  of  locality  has  even  produced  a  marked 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  either  plants  or  animals  arrive  always  at  their  highest  point  of 
excellence  in  the  spot  where  they  originate.  The  potato  of  Mexico 
is  but  a  miserable  sample,  when- compared  with  the  production  of  more 
temperate  zones.  Nature,  in  fact,  produces  the  species,  and  it  is  for 
man  to  transplant  it,  and  find  for  himself  where  it  best  thrives. 

We  may  brag  of  our  California  trees,  but,  if  accounts  be  true,  the 
Australian  trees  surpass  them.  For  instance  the  Eucalyptv^  of  Vic- 
toria Colony,  Australia,  from  actual  measurement  was  found  to  attain 
the  height  of  480  feet — higher  than  Strasbourg  Cathedral  and  quite  as 
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high  aa  the  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Bat  California  beats  them  in  circum- 
ference, an  Australian  tree  of  400  feet  high  being  ovdy  eighty-one 
feet  in  circumference. 

It  has  been  ascertained  from  official  data  that  160,000,000  of  sove- 
reigns and  620,000,000  of  siver  coin  of  all  denominations  are  circular 
ting  day  by  day  in  Oreat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  throughout  the  British 
dominions.  Of  course  they  are  all  subject  to  the  wasting  laws  of  friction 
and  attrition,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year  are  worth  intrinsically  leas 
than  they  were  at  its  beginning.  As  a  rule,  small  coins  are  cut  at  a 
greater  speed  than  their  larger  and  more  valuable  relatives,  and  the  six- 
pence is  notoriously  short-lived,  because  it  is  overworked.  They  become 
small  by  degrees,  and  perceptibly  less,  until  they  are  withdrawn. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  three  years  of  active  circulation  a 
crown-piece  will  lose  6  per  cent ;  a  half-crown,  10  per  cent ;  a  shilling, 
30;  a  sixpence,  40,  and  the  three-pence  piece  42  to  45  per  cent 
It  has  been  frequently  proposed  in  Great  Britain  to  remedy  this  Iosb 
of  gold  and  silver,  by  making  the  coin  with  a  high  or  deep  rim.  For  the 
present,  foriAinatdy^  the  United  States  loses  nothing  in  its  circulatioo. 
It  might  be  an  interesting  question  to  discover  how  much  money  the 
Treasury  made  every  year  by  the  gradual  wearing  away  of  its  green- 
backs and  small  currency  notes. 

Agricultural  journals  are  agitating  the  question  again  of  the  advan- 
tage of  long  furrows  over  short  ones.  In  a  field  of  225  feet  in  length, 
five  and  a  half  hours  out  of  the  ten  are  used  in  redirecting  the  plough. 
With  a  length  of  575  feet,  four  hours  are  enough  to  turn  corners,  bat 
when  a  plough  works  800  feet  straight,  only  an  hour  and  a  half  are  con- 
sumed in  turning. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  be  interested  in  the  account  of  a  strange 
formation  of  a  horse's  hoof  lately  produced  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  In  this  animal  a  supernumerary  digit 
was  formed  on  each  fore  foot,  incased  in  a  symmetrical  hoof,  a  similar 
condition  occurring  on  the  hind  foot,  but  with  less  regularity.  This  spe- 
cimen recalls  very  vividly  the  condition  of  the  hoof  in  an  extinct  genns 
of  horse  called  Hipparion^  which,  according  to  many  writers,  is  one  of 
the  original  ancestors  of  the  genus  to  which  the  modern  horse  belongs. 

Professor  W.  D.  Gunning  has  just  issued  as  the  result  of  his  labors 
s^me  ideas  as  to  the  duration  of  Niagara  Falls.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  from 
data  taken  from  the  wear  of  the  stone  over  which  this  mighty 
body  of  water  rushes,  if  the  water  is  not  diverted  in  some  way 
from  above,  we  are  very  likely  to  see  about  the  same  aspect  at  the 
falls  for  the  next  80,000  years."    Tourists  may  then,  we  suppose,  for 
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some  little  time  yet  to  come,  Iiave  a  chance  of  seeing  this  wonder  of 
the  world.  8ome  of  the  calculations  as  to  the  quantity  of  wat^  coming 
over  the  falls  are  interesting.  Abont  8,900  cabic  miles  of  water, 
nearly  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe,  are  in  the  upper  lakes,  and 
18,000,000  cubic  feet  of  this  plunge  over  Niagara  every  minute,  all  the 
water  of  the  lakes  making  the  circuit  of  the  falls,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  ocean,  vapor,  rain,  and  lakes  again  in  152  years. 

An  Austrian  savant  has  discovered  by  means  of  the  microscope  in 
a  single  brick,  taken  from  the  pyramid  of  Dashonr,  many  interesting 
particulars  connected  with  the  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
brick  was  made  of  Nile  mud,  chopped  straw  and  sand,  thus  confirming 
what  the  Bible  and  Herodotus  had  handed  down  to  us  as  the  Egyptian 
method  of  brick-making.  Besides  these  materials  the  microscope  has 
brought  innumerable  other  things  to  light  in  this  single  brick : — ^the 
d^ris  of  river  shells,  of  fish  and  insects,  seeds  of  wild  and  cultivated 
flowers,  com  and  barley,  the  field-pea,  and  the  common  flax,  cultivated 
for  food  and  textile  purposes,  the  radish,  with  many  others  known  to 
science.  There  were  also  in  the  brick  fragments  of  tiles  and  pottery, 
and  even  small  pieces  of  strings  made  of  flax  and  wool. 


THE  LIBERALITY  OF  MAR  UKBA. 

Mab  Ukba  was  one  of  those  chiefs  of  Israel  who,  in  addition  to 
great  leai*ning  and  wisdom,  was  blessed  with  great  riches,  of  which  no 
one  knew  how  to  make  a  better  use  than  he.  Independent  of  his 
general  charity,  he  made  it  a  rule  to  give  annually  to  a  number  of  poor 
men  a  certain  sum,  sufficient  to  maintain  them  comfortably.  Amongst 
these,  there  was  one  to  whom  he  used  to  give  four  hundred  crowns  on 
the  day  preceding  the  day  of  Atonement.  It  happened  once  that  he 
sent  this  gift  by  his  son,  who,  on  his  return,  represented  to  his  father 
that  he  was  bestowing  his  charity  on  very  unworthy  objects.  "  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  i "  asked  Mar  Ukba.  "  I  have,"  replied  the  son, 
^'  seen  that  man,  whom  you  think  so  poor,  and  who  does  not  blush  to 
live  on  charity, — ^I  have  seen  him  and  his  family  indulge  themselves  in 
great  luxuries ;  drinking  the  most  costly  wines." — "  Hast  thou  i "  re- 
plied the  benevolent  chief.  ^^  Then,  I  dare  say,  the  unfortunate  man 
has  seen  better  days.  Accustomed  to  such  good  living,  I  wonder  how 
he  can  come  out  with  the  small  allowance  we  make  him.  Here,  take 
this  purse  with  money  to  him ;  and,  for  the  future,  let  his  allowance 
be  doubled.^'  T.  Kethuboth. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEEKNESS ;  OR,  THE  WAGER 

A  MAH  laid  oDce  a  wager  with  another  that  he  would  provoke  Hillel 
to  anger.  The  bet  was  four  hundred  zuz.  In  order  to  make  sure  of 
it,  he  went  to  the  houee  of  Hillel  (who,  it  muBt  be  recollected,  was  at 
that  time,  next  to  the  king,  the  most  exalted  of  the  Israelites),  and  in  a 
tarbnlent  manner  called  out,  "Where  is  Hillel?  where  is  Hillel!" 
without  giving  him  any  title  of  distinction.  Hillel  was  in  the  act  of 
dressing  himself  for  the  Sabbath,  and,  without  noticing  the  rudeness  of 
the  stranger,  put  on  his  cloak,  and,  with  his  usual  mildness,  asked  him, 
"  what  was  his  pleasure."  "  I  want  to  know,"  said  the  man,  "  why 
the  Bajbjlonians  have  round  heads." — "  An  important  question,  truly" 
answered  Hillel.  "  The  reason  is,  because  thej  have  no  esffperimd 
faidwvceaP  The  man  went  away,  and  came  again  in  an  hoar,  vocif- 
erating as  before,  "Where  is  Hillel?  where  is  Hillel?"  The  sage 
again  threw  his  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  and  said  to  him,  "What 
dost  thou  want,  my  son  ? " — "  I  want  to  know,"  said  the  man,  "  why  the 
Tarmiuiians  have  weak  eyes."  Hillel  answered,  "  Because  they  Ii« 
in  a  sandy  country;  the  sand  flying  in  their  eyes  causes  soreness." 
The  man,  perceiving  Hillel's  mildness  and  good-nature,  went  awar 
disappointed.  But  resolving  to  make  another  effort  to  provoke  him, 
he  came  again  in  an  hour,  and  called  out,  "  Where  is  Hillel  ?  I  wast 
Hillel."— "  What  is  thy  pleasure  now?"  said  the  latter,  mildly.— "1 
want  to  know,"  rejoined  the  former,  "  why  the  Afiricans  have  broad 
feet?" — " Because,"  said  Hillel,  "they  live  in  a  marshy  land."  "I 
fain  would  ask  thee  many  more  questions,"  said  the  man,  "  but  fear 
thou  wilt  be  angry." — "  Fear  nothing,"  said  the  meek  Instructor  of 
Israel,  "  ask  as  many  questions  as  it  pleases  thee,  and  I  will  answer 
them  if  I  can."  The  man,  astonished  at  Hillel's  unrufiled  temper,  and 
fearing  to  lose  his  money,  thought  that  the  only  chance  leffc  was  to  in- 
sult him  to  his  face ;  and  with  this  view  said  to  him,  "  Art  thoa  the 
Hillel  who  is  styled  the  Prince  of  the  Israelites  ? "  Hillel  answered 
in  the  aJBS.rmative.  "  Well,  then,"  said  the  man,  "  if  so,  may  Israel  not 
produce  many  persons  like  thee." — "And  why?"  asked  the  sweet- 
natured  BUllel.  "  Because,"  replied  the  stranger, — "  because  through 
thee  I  have  lost  four  hundred  zuz." — ^^  Thy  money  is  not  entirely  lost," 
said  Hillel  with  a  smile,  *^  because  it  will  teach  thee  to  be  more  pru- 
dent for  the  iuture,  and  not  to  make  such  foolish  wagers.  Besides,  it 
is  much  better  that  thou  lose  thy  money  than  Hillel  should  lose  his 

patience." 

T.  Shabbath. 
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ISAIAH'S  IDEA  OF  EEPENTANCE. 

AN    ADDRESS    DELIVEEED    BY    THE   EDITOR  BEFORE  THE  TEMPLE  CONGRE- 
GATION   "  BNAI    ISRAEL,"   OF    MEMPHIS,   TENN.,   ON    FRIDAY 

EVENING,    SEPT.    27tH,.  1872. 

{From  the  Memphis  Bmly  Appeal) 

The  Hebrew  temple  at  the  comer  of  Exchange  and  Main  streets  was  filled  last 
night  with  the  HiU  of  Jewish  society  in  Memphis,  to  hear  a  sermon  from  the  lips  of 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  promising  ministers  of  the  faith  in  the  United  States, 
the  Rev.  Raphael  D'O.  Lewin,  of  New  Fork,  editor  of  the  New  Era,  the  only  Jewish 
monthly  journal  published  in  America.  After  the  services  by  Rabbi  Samfield,  suit- 
able to  the  night,  the  preacher  of  the  occasion  read  the  fiHy-eighth  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  and  said  : — 

At  a  time  like  the  present,  my  friends,  when  the  great  majority 
of  Jewish  congregations,  in  this  country  especially,  are  aflSliating 
themselves  to  what  has  been  termed  the  "  reformed  school  of  Judaism," 
it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to  study  the  beautiful  words  of  Isaiah, 
who  centuries  ago  preached  precisely  the  same  doctrines  as  are  now 
being  put  before  the  world,  in  exposition  of  our  sacred  religion.  The 
gigantic  intellect,  the  true  nobility  of  mind,  the  almost  extravagant 
liberality  of  thought,  and,  above  all,  the  genuine  piety  and  religious 
zeal  of  this  heavenly-inspired  prophet,  are  everywhere  perceptible  as 
we  peruse  his  sublime  writings.  From  the  days  of  Moses  to  the 
present  era,  few  men  have  arisen  in  Israel  possessed  of  greater  intellec- 
tual vigor  or  more  soul-stirring  imagination.  As  an  exponent  of  the 
holy  spirit  of  Judaism  he  stands  pre-eminently  forward,  seldom 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.  Now,  if  this  writer  had  been  but  an 
ordinary  man,  who,  though  renowned  for  much  personal  worth  and 
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ability,  was  yet,  after  all,  only  an  individual,  who  wrote  and  spoke  his 
own  ideas  and  doctrines,  no  greater  stress  would  be  placed  upon  his 
writings  than  that  which  is  usually  assigned  to  any  work  of  literary 
merit.  As,  however,  he  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary  man,  but  was 
one  of  those  great  geniuses  who  possessed  inspiration  in  the  highest 
degree;  as  his  writings  have  been  placed  in  the  Jewish  Canon  of 
Scriptures,  and  are  regarded  alike  by  Jew  and  Gentile  as  forming  a 
portion  of  the  Bible,  it  follows  that  his  teachings  do  claim  our  most 
earnest  respect,  and  even  our  veneration. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  words  of  Isaiah  were   for  ages 
unheeded  by  the  great  mass  of  Israelites  ;  his  ideas  on  Judaism,  though 
in  full  accordance  with  its  humanitarian  spirit,  were  altogether  ignored; 
his  magnificent  and  pathetic  appeals  on  behalf  of  God  and  religioii 
found  no  response  in  the  Jewish  heart,  while  the  uninspired  produc- 
tions of  the  Rabbis,  the  fanatical  writings  of  later  infuriated  bigots,  the 
wild  outpourings  of  the  more  modern  sect  of  rabbinical  smattereis, 
became  the  great  authorities  for  their  religious  belief  and  observances, 
thus  making  a  tradition  which   every  year  became  more  and  more 
encumbered  with  their  own  folly,  far  more  important  than  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  themselves.     In  common  justice,  however,  to  the   worthy 
men  who  compiled  the  Talmud,  in  common  fairness  to  the  several 
learned  rabbis  who  wrote  and  taught  zealously,  and  with  very  pure 
motives  in  their  days,  it  must  be  stated  that  not  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  ridiculous  notions  of  the  Jews  had  any  origin  whatever  in 
their  works.     True,  many  and  great  are  the  evils  which  have  been 
brought  upon    Judaism  through  their  indirect  instrumentality,  but 
the  cause  of  this  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  age  in  which  they  lived  and 
in   the   circumstances  under  which  thev  wrote,  rather  than    in  an? 
desire  on  their  parts  to  abrogate  one  tittle  of  the  religious  idea  for 
the  purpose    of    establishing    their  own.      They   did   but    develop 
Judaism  in  their  day,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  their 
time,  precisely  by  the  same  authority  and  from  the  same  motives  as 
we  of  the  present  age  claim  the  right  to  develop  it,  according  to  tiie 
necessities  of  our  day.     The  error  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to   those 
good  men  of  old,  who  were  compelled  to  surround  the  religious  idea 
with  an  outer  covering  of  mail  in  the  form  of  ceremonial  laws  and 
ritualistic  observances,  so  as  to  preserve  the  spirit  intact  during  a 
degenerate  age ;  but  to  their  ignorant  followers,  hundreds  of  years 
after  the  necessity  of  such  observances  ceased. 

As  far  as  the  rabbinical  system  is  concerned,  there  is  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  it  was  invaluable  in  its  dayfor  the  people  for  whom  it  was  intended. 
The  violent  persecutions  to  which  our  race  was  subjected — persecutions 
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which  carried  in  their  train  all  the  horroi's  and  suiferings  which  depraved 
humanity  can  invent — must  also  be  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
cast  judgment  on  the  theological  works  of  that  epoch.  It  is  indeed  no 
wonder  that  the  principal  idea  in  the  Jewish  mind  was  the  fulfihiient 
of  a  misunderstood  prophecy  relating  to  a  Messiah  and  a  return  to 
Jerusalem.  The  oppressed,  grief-stricken  Hebrews  necessarily  believed 
this  false  interpretation  of  a  very  glorious  promise,  and  longed  and 
prayed  for  a  restoration  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  their  old  Temple 
worship,  and  their  ancestral  forms  of  government.  Hence  prayers 
and  supplications  were  composed  in  immense  quantities,  all  breathing 
a  feeling  of  deeply-seated  hatred  against  their  oppressors,  and  par- 
taking of  the  most  dangerous  of  human  passions — revenge.  In  like 
manner  the  entire  thoughts  of  the  nation  dwelt  on  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  which  characterized  their  religious  observances,  to  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  spirit  which  those  forms  and  ceremonies 
enshrined.     For  all  these  evils  much  can  be  said  in  extenuation. 

"We  may  even  go  further  and  make  excuses  for  our  people  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  when  every  nation  took  it  by  turn  to  play  the 
part  of  barbarians,  to  maltreat  and  oppress  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Jew,  to  hunt  them  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to  country — 
when  the  sword  and  the  stake  on  the  one  side  and  apostasy  on  the 
other  were  the  dread  alternatives  offered  them.  Even  at  a  still  later 
date,  when  the  pains  of  death  or  infidelity  were  spared  them,  we  may 
urge  in  extenuation  of  the  abuses  which  existed  in  the  observance  of 
Judaism,  that  the  range  of  thought  on  religious  matters  was  exceed- 
ingly restricted,  and  that  among  Jews  especially  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  so,  since  they  were  hated,  scorned,  and  reviled,  excluded 
from  the  opportunities  of  improving  their  intellectual  faculties,  and 
debarred  from  all  the  more  honorable  and  elevated  pursuits  of  life. 
But  now  all  this  is  as  a  dream  of  the  night.  Within  the  past  century 
immense  revolutions  have  taken  place  in  men's  ideas.  Science  has 
progressed  to  a  wonderful  extent.  Learning  has  been  greatly  diffused. 
Education  has  worked  its  way  into  all  classes  and  into  all  grades  of 
society.  A  love  for  investigation  into  all  subjects  has  been  fostered, 
and  reh'gion — perhaps  more  than  anything  else — has  engrossed  the  at- 
tention of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  the  most  powerful  minds  in  the 
world.  Thus,  in  those  countries  where  the  refining  influence  of  letters 
has  been  felt,  and  the  rays  of  modern  civilization  have  penetrated,  the 
great  truth  has  been  told  and  acknowledged  that  conscience  can  never 
be  forced,  and  that  man  is  accountable  to  God  alone  for  his  religious 
belief.  So  the  Jew  became  at  last  the  equal  of  his  Gentile  country- 
^  man  ;  the  disabilities  under  which  he  had  labored  were  removed,  and 
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in  the  very  highest  of  the  high  places  of  the  land  can  he  now  publicly 
proclaim  his  faith.  Nothing,  then,  can  be  urged  at  the  present  day  in 
extenuation  of  the  gross  absurdities  which  still  cling  as  heir-looras  to  a 
certain  portion  of  the  House  of  Israel.  Even  the  excuse  of  an  over- 
fondness  for  old  customs  ceases  to  be  tangible,  when  the  confession  has 
once  been  made,  that  intelligence  has  decided  these  old  customs  to  be 
valueless,  if  not  indeed  sinful ;  and  even  w^hen  such  confession  is  not 
made,  the  excuse  itself  will  not  hold,  since  our  private  fancies  or  pre- 
dilections have  no  right  to  interfere  with  our  duty.  Nothing  but  a 
sad  want  of  religious  feeling  can  now  be  assigned  as  the  preventive  to 
the  general  progression  of  Israel  and  the  perfect  development  of  the 
Jewish  idea. 

Not  that  I  mean  to  assert  that  all  of  our  brethren  who  differ  from 
us  in  our  views  must  necessarily  be  wanting  in  religious  feeling. 
Heaven  forbid  1  Among  the  millions  of  Jews  scattered  about  over  the 
face  of  the  world,  there  may  be  some  who  religiously  and  piouslj 
believe  that  these  old  forms,  these  old  customs,  these  old  ideas,  bow 
ridiculous  and  unworthy  soever  they  may  be  in  our  eyes,  have  still  the 
sanction  of  the  Deity,  and  truly  constitute  the  very  essence  of  Judaism, 
and  therefore  they  are  bound  by  their  consciences  to  adhere  to  them. 
These  persons,  however,  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  as  their  ideas 
will  die  with  them,  it  is  perhaps  useless  to  argue  the  question  or  to 
disturb  them  in  the  discharge  of  what  they  truly  believe  are  the  duties 
of  Israelites.  To  these,  then,  we  say,  "If  indeed  this  be  your  ardent 
conviction,  if  indeed  ye  do  act  fully  up  to  that  which  you  assert  yott 
believe,  then,  good,  worthy  men,  keep  your  ideas,  continue  in  your 
own  path  until  the  sun  of  intelligence  has  shone,  more  briglitly  upon 
you,  but  at  least  give  us  credit  for  similar  sincerity  when  we  conscien- 
tiously refuse  to  think  with  you  or  accept  your  doctrines."  To  those, 
however,  who  shamefully  assert  that  these  old  ideas  are  correct,  and  yet 
continually  refuse  to  act  up  to  them ;  to  those  who  put  forth  one 
doctrine  in  theory  and  another  in  practice ;  to  those  corrupt-minded 
persons  who  represent  the  mock,  self-constituted  orthodoxy  of  the 
present  day,  we  would  prefer  to  say  nothing,  good  or  bad.  Argument 
with  the  genuine  hypocrite  is  only  a  waste  of  valuable  time.  In  the 
Lord^s  good  day  this  evil  will  also  be  eradicated.  Let  us  then  wait  and 
trust.  But  to  those  who  are  striving  to  acquire  truth ;  to  those  who 
long  to  be  with  us,  since  their  reason  tells  them  we  are  right ;  to  tliose 
who  lack  not  the  spirit,  but  the  necessary  information  on  Judaism  and 
Jewish  history — to  those  we  say,  " Search,  investigate  for  yourselves; 
take  up  your  Bible  and  read  it  attentively.  Study  the  writings  of 
your  prophets ;  study  Jewish  history.  Listen  to  our  arguments,  and  , 
then  let  your  reason,  and  your  reason  alone,  decide  for  you." 
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Thus,  brethren,  the  large  majority  of  Jews  have,  by  degrees, 
returned  into  the  trae  path ;  and  thns  is  Judaism  becoming  purified 
from  all  the  impurities  engendered  by  superstition  and  bigotry,  not- 
withstanding the  cuVees  and  imprecations  of  the  so-called  Orthodox 
School  already  alluded  to. 

And  now,  my  friends,  let  me  invite  you  to  examine  with  scmpulous 
care  the  chapter  of  Isaiah  I  have  submitted  to  your  notice.  On  this 
occasion,  perhaps,  more  than  at  any  other  time  during  the  past  twelve 
months,  we  stand  in  great  need  of  reflection,  for  this  is  the  last 
Sabbath  Eve  of  the  old  year.  Ere  you  meet  again  to  welcome  the 
return  of  that  blessed  messenger  of  God's  love,  the  new  year  will  be 
ushered  in,  and  the  season  for  annual  repentance  will  be  fully 
inaugurated.  Then  will  shortly  follow  the  celebration  of  the  great 
Yom  Kipur,  and  Israel,  whithersoever  dispersed,  will  be  collected 
together  in  the  various  houses  of  God  for  the  holy  purposes  of  Divine 
worship.  With  prayers  and  supplications,  with  tears  and  repentance, 
with  downcast  looks  and  bowed  heads,  will  they  then  beseech  God  to 
forgive  their  transgressions.  All  the  outward  signs  of  contrition  will 
be  duly  observed,  and  the  entire  day  will  be  passed  in  the  most  devout 
exercises.  Let  us  heed  well  the  significant  lessons  imparted  by  Isaiah. 
He,  too,  is  describing  the  scene  presented  in  the  Temple  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement. 

In  imagination  we  see  vividly  depicted  before  ns  the  palatial 
edifice  of  Solomon ;  we  see  the  venerable  High  Priest  as  he  enters 
the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  we  see  the  sacrifice  offered ;  we  see  the  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  worshippers  congregated  in  the  courts,  ready 
to  fall  prostrate  and  praise  the  hallowed  name  of  Almighty  God,  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  mouth  of  the  priests.  In  imagination  we  hear  the 
strain  of  melody  which  ascends-  from  the  very  souls,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  whole  congregation  ;  we  hear  the  plaintive  lament,  imploring  the 
forgiveness  of  offended  Heaven,  and  as  we  mark  the  apparent  sincerity 
and  earnestness  which  characterize  the  devotions  of  that  ever-memo- 
rable day,  we  fail  to  understand  the  prophetic  words  of  Isaiah :  "  Cry 
aloud  and  spare  not ;  tell  my  people  their  transgressions  and  Israel 
their  sins."  Surely  this  rebuke  could  not  have  applied  to  those  devout 
and  grief-stricken  penitents.  Yet  hearken,  my  brethren,  to  the  inspired 
prophet.  "  Wherefore,  say  ye,  have  we  fasted,  and  thou  seest  it  not  ? 
wherefore  have  we  afflicted  our  soul  and  thou  regardest  it  not  ? "  Oh, 
Israel,  durst  thou  ask  those  impious  questions?  Cannot  your  own 
hearts,  your  inward  feeling,  tell  you  why  the  face  of  the  Lord  is 
turned  against  you?  Does  not  your  conscience  rebuke  you  even  for 
the  sin    you   are    now  committing  in  your  senseless  professions  of 
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repentance  ?  "  Behold,  on  the  day  of  your  fasting  ye  follow  your 
business,  and  all  your  acquired  gains  do  ye  exact.  Behold,  for  con- 
tention and  strife  do  ye  fast,  and  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  wickedness. 
Ye  fast  not  so  at  this  day,  to  cause  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.  Is 
such,  then,  the  f&st  which  I  can  choose  ?  A  day  that  a  man  afilicteth 
his  soul,  to  bend  his  head  as  a  bulrusl;,  and  to  spread  sackcloth  and 
ashes  for  his  couch,  wilt  thou  call  this  a  fast  and  a  day  of  acceptability 
unto  the  Lord?" 

Now,  my  hearers,  fancy  to  yourselves  one  of  our  modem  ministers 
ascending  the  pulpit  on  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  preach- 
ing the  doctrine  that  what  is  considered  by  Jews  to  be  the  greatest 
day  in  the  year  is  a  deceit  and  a  fraud.  Fancy  to  yourselves 
his  telling  the  good  flock  that  God  accepts  not  the  fast  and 
the  prayere  and  the  tears  of  repentance ;  that  the  entire  ceremony  is 
but  an  additional  sin  committed  against  the  Divine  Majesty.  What 
think  you  would  be  said  of  that  minister?  Would  he  not  be  called  a 
perfect  heathen  to  speak  thus  disrespectfully  of  so  awful  an  occasion! 
Would  he  not  be  at  once  excommunicated  and  put  without  the  pale 
of  Judaism  for  daring  to  entertain  such  reform,  such  heretical  opinions! 
And  yet  he  would  be  only  repeating  what  the  great  Isaiah,  Avho  is 
termed  God's  chosen  prophet,  mark  you,  said  centuries  before  him. 
He  would  be  only  echoing  the  doctrines  of  all  the  prophets  from  Moses 
to  Malachi !  He  would  be  only  putting  forth  Judaism  in  its  original 
beauty  ;  Judaism  in  its  eternal  spirit ;  Judaism  in  its  purest  and  most 
hallowed  garb.  Do  you  doubt  it  ?  Then  hearken.  "  Is  not  this  rather 
the  fast  that  I  will  choose  ;  to  open  the  snares  of  wickdeness,  to  nndo 
the  bonds  of  the  yoke,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  that  ye 
should  break  asunder  every  yoke  ?  Is  it  not  to  distribute  thy  bread 
to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring  the  afflicted  poor  into  thy  house; 
when  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  clothe  him,  and  that  thou  liide 
not  thyself  from  thy  own  flesh  ? "  What  say  you  now,  brethren  ?  Have 
you  realized  the  full  extent  of  those  prophetic  words  ?  Are  not  these 
tlie  very  doctrines  of  the  Eeform  School  ?  Judaism  is  a  religion  of 
life,  a  religion  of  spirit,  a  religion  of  sublime  holiness.  Moral  perfec- 
tion is  its  end.  Mark,  brethren ;  the  prophet  does  not  say.  Prepare  this 
sacrifice,  offer  up  that  prayer,  perform  this  or  that  ceremonj^,  but  he 
points  out  the  great  duties  of  life,  the  duties  of  active  benevolence — in 
fine,  the  duties  which  virtue  and  morality  proclaim — as  being  the  most 
perfect  sacrifices  we  can  ofifer  to  God,  "  Then,"  exclaims  he,  "  thy 
light  shall  break  forth  as  ^the  morning  dawn,  and  thy  healing  shall 
speedily  spring  forth ;  and  before  thee  shall  go  thy  righteousness ;  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rearward.  Then  shalt  thou  call,  and  the 
Lord  will  answer ;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  he  will  say,  Here  am  I." 
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Yet,  notwithstanding  tliese  glorious  assurances,  notwithstanding  the 
authority  we  have  for  our  doctrines,  we  are  continuallj^  being  told,  "  Take 
this  away  and  take  that  away  and  you  leave  nothing  of  Judaism." 
Indeed !  Ah,  brethren  !  add  this  and  add  that,  heap  up  your  meaning- 
less ceremonies,  keep  to  your  forms  and  to  your  other  ungodly  ideas, 
and  ignore  the  great  principles  of  your  faith,  and  then,  indeed,  you 
have  nothing  left  of  Judaism.  But  no,  no,  you  do  not  think  thus,  you 
cannot  think  thus :  God  has  given  you  reason — He  has  given  you 
intelligence.  The  volume  of  the  Sacred  Scripture  is  not  a  sealed  book ; 
the  words  of  your  prophets  are  no  mysteries.  You  cannot  doubt, 
therefore,  what  Judaism  is,  or  in  what  consist  the  duties  incumbent 
iipon  you  as  God's  chosen  people,  God's  missionaries,  God's  witnesses. 

Resolve,  then,  brethren,  to  worship  God  in  spirit ;  resolve  to  sacrifice 
to  him  your  worldly  cravings,  your  unholy  desires  ;  resolve  to  walk  in 
the  path  of  true  religion,  to  cultivate  the  nobler  qualities  and  senti- 
ments of  human  nature,  to  practise  the  pure  and  lovable  faith  of  your 
father,  even  as  taught  you  by  the  inspired  words  of  Isaiah. 

Then,  indeed,  will  your  fast  on  the  Day  of  Atonement  be  a  genuine 
and  devout  offering  to  the  throne  of  God.  Accompanied  by  firm 
resolutions  of  future  amendments,  and  with  hearts  laid  bare  and 
cleansed  from  sin,  the  Day  of  Atonement  then  truly  becomes  the 
greatest  day  of  the  year.  Think  not  that  Isaiah  denounced  the 
fast  in  the  abstract,  or  that  he  pronounced  it  a  useless  ceremony.  Far 
from  it.  The  repentance,  however,  must  be  genuine,  and  this  can  only 
be  so  when  the  great  principles  of  Judaism  are  made  visible  in  our 
lives  and  in  our  deeds.  Then,  beloved  friends,  let  me  entreat  you  most 
affectionately  to  commune  seriously  with  your  hearts  during  the 
coming  week,  remembering  that  though  man  can  only  read  by  appear- 
ances, yet  God  readeth  the  heart.  Be  watchful,  therefore ;  be  earnest ; 
be  sincere.  Let  not  your  atonement  services  on  Kvpur  be  as  the 
services  performed  in  the  Temple  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  which  merited 
his  just  rebuke,  but  rather  let  them  be  in  accordance  with  his  charge  ; 
so  that  when  the  sun  shall  descend  upon  that  day  of  humiliation  and 
repentance,  you  may  rise  from  your  prayers  with  lighter  hearts  and 
more  joyful  spirits,  confident  in  having  regained  the  love  of  your 
Heavenly  Father,  and  cheered  with  the  reflection  that  from  that  day 
your  life  is  to  commence  anew — a  life  which,  may  God  grant,  will 
continue  through  manj'',  many  years,  to  illustrate  the  recondite  beauties 
of  Judaism ;  thus  to  merit  that  other  life  in  the  boundless  realms  of 
immortality,  where,  in  the  sweetest  of  celestial  joys,  your  soul  shall 
dwell  in  the  presence  of  the  Eternal  Father  of  all,  whose  great,  good, 
and  hallowed  name  be  praised  forever.     Amen. 
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I     (Gondoded  from  page  406.) 

On  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  the  inward  constitution  of  Mos- 
lemism,  the  inquiry  which  first  presents  itself  is  again — How  did  it 
originate  ?     It  must  be  stated  in  reply,  that  Islamism  did  not,  like 
Christianity,  spring  directly  out  of  Judaism.    Mahomed  was  not  a  Jew, 
nor,  as  was  the  case  with  respect  to  Christianity,  did  a  certain  inhe- 
rent necessity,  arising  within  Judaism  itself,  originate  Mahomedanism. 
Islamism  was  an  entirely  free  and  independent  creation  from  without; 
an  adoption  of  the  religious  idea  by  the  outer  world.    Nevertheless, 
Moslemism  was  a  product  of  Judaism,  to  which  it  presented  a  less 
entire  contrast  than  Christianity.     Indeed,  Mahomedanism  was  avow- 
edly based  wholly  on  Judaism  and  Christianity,  whether  because  Ma- 
homed really  perceived  that  these  two  religions  offered  a  firm  founda- 
tion on  which  to  raise  his  superatructure,  or  because  he  thus  hoped  to 
obtain  the  favor  of  the  partisans  of  both  these  creeds.    Mahomed,  there- 
fore, declared  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  to  be 
his  divinely  inspired  predecessors,  whose  work  he,  as  the  last  of  the 
prophets,  and  the  promulgator  of  the  highest  truth,  was  destined  to 
complete.    The  Koran  assumes  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to  be 
true  revelations  from  God,  now  receiving  completion  and  solution  in 
the  Koran.     The  greater  portion  of  the  Koran  is  composed  of  narra- 
tives, some  extracted  from  the  New,  but  a  far  greater  number  from  the 
Old  Testament.    As  Mahomed's  knowledge  of  the  two  Scriptures  was 
derived,  not  from  his  own  perusal  of  them,  but  from  the  reports  of 
others,  the  process  to  which  he  subjected  these  extracts,  partly  from 
ignorance,  partly  from  the  admixture  of  later  traditions  and  arbitrary 
and  fabulous  embellishment,  so  disguised  these  Bible  narratives  as  to 
render  them  scarcely  recognizable. 

This  mode  of  its  origin  determined  the  character  of  Islamism.  Is- 
lamism lays  hold  of  the  highest  principle  of  the  Religious  Idea,  and  re- 
produces it  pure  and  undefiled.  But  having  once  passed  away  from 
this  first  principle,  it  consistently  elaborated  the  Heathen  element, 
abstaining  from  any  return  to  Mosaism  save  in  certain  external  acci- 
dents.    Christianity,  on  the  contrary,  modified  the  very  first  principle 
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of  the  Religious  Idea ;  yet,  having  sprang  directly  from  Judaism,  it  re- 
lapsed constantly,  though  in  an  incongruous  manner,  into  Judaism. 

The  chief  doctrine  of  Islamism  is,  then,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
existence  of  one  only,  eternal,  omniscient,  incorporeal,  and  omnipotent 
God,  who  created  the  univense  out  of  nothing,  according  to  His  divine 
will.  Of  this  doctrine,  derived  from  Judaism,  Mahomed's  statement 
wholly  agrees  with  that  of  the  Bible.  It  is  true  that  he  relates  the 
history  of  the  creation  with  many  chronological  inaccuracies,  yet  other- 
wise in  perfect  conformity  with  the  writings  of  Moses.  Mahomedanism 
proclaims  this  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  one  supernal  God  to  be  the 
corner-stone  of  its  system,  and  strenuously  upholds  it  as  its  chief  sup- 
port. In  this  it  presented  a  complete  contrast  to  Arabian  idolatry, 
over  which  it  secured  th§  entire  victory  of  the  Keligious  Idea ;  but  in 
this,  it  at  the  same  time  formed  an  equally  complete  contrast  to  the 
developed  dogma  of  Christianity,  by  which  this  doctrine  had  been  so 
entirely  modifiea.  In  the  Koran,  nothing  is  of  more  frequent  recur- 
rence than  arguments  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  and 
of  the  human  incarnation  of  God  ;  arguments  advanced  sometimes 
with  ardent  zeal,  sometimes  with  biting  satire.  Against  Judaism,  on 
the  contrary  whose  cachings  he  had  adopted,  Mahomed  enters  into 
no  controversy.  He  inveighs  only  against  the  Jews,  who  would  not 
yield  to  his  authority,  and  whom  he  accuses  of  distorting  the  Scriptures, 
by  which  imputation,  it  is  true,  he  concealed  his  own  falsification  of 
the  sacred  text. 

The  less  antagonism  there  was  involved  in  Mahomedanism  to  Juda- 
ism and  to  the  firet  fundamental  views  of  Christianity,  the  more  strenu- 
ous was  the  effort  made  by  Mahomed  to  create  this  antagonism ;  a 
necessary  result  of  the  blind  faith  in  himself  and  his  prophetic  mission 
which  he  so  ardently  desired  to  awaken.  The  belief  in  himself  he 
therefore  placed  in  immediate  juxtaposition  with  the  belief  in  God. 
**  There  is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomed  is  His  Prophet."  This  apho- 
rism conveys  the  two  distinguishing  tenets  of  Islamism,  of  which  the 
one  is  incomplete  without  the  other.  Whoever  acknowledges  both 
these  is  a  Mahomedan,  a  believer ;  whoever  denies  them,  if  even  he 
owns  the  existence  of  one  only  God,  an  unbeliever.  This  aphorism  im- 
parted a  peculiar  direction  to  Mahomedanism,  and  established  an  essen- 
tial distinction  between  the  believer  and  unbeliever.  The  moral  worth 
of  man  lies  not  therefore  in  his  actions,  but  solely  in  Islamism ;  that  is, 
in  the  belief  in  God  and  Mahomed.  The  unbeliever  is  eternally 
damned ;  the  believer,  if  he  obeys  the  Mahomedan  law,  is  sure  of  eter- 
nal bliss.  If  he  does  not  fulfil  it,  he  is  punished  during  the  limited 
period  of  four  hundred  years,  and  then  is  permitted  to  enter  the  lower 
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spheres  of  blessedness.     Bat  this  salvation  is  not  consequent  on  the 
merit  of  the  individual ;  it  is  a  free  gift  of  the  mercy  of  God. 

The  effect  of  this  was,  that  Islamism  especially  contains  definite  views 
of  salvation  and  perdition,  and  invests  them  with  material  attributes, 
that  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  East.  Hell, 
as  the  abode  of  the  damned,  and  Paradise,  as  that  of  the  blest,  were 
painted,  with  their  physical  sufferings  and  joys,  with  all  the  vividnesB 
of  coloring  that  the  most  lively  fancy  could  invent.  Unbelievers  were 
subjected  in  Hell  to  fearful  tortures,  sometimes  of  heat  and  sometimes 
of  cold.  In  Paradise,  the  blest  were  regaled  with  the  choicest  viands, 
were  attended  by  the  most  lovely  maidens,  reposed  on  the  softest  car- 
pets ;  they  possessed  the  costliest  treasures,  and  eternally  enjoyed  the 
bloom  of  manhood.  These  however  were  but  preparatory  torments  and 
preparatory  joys  ;  for  at  the  appointed  hour  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
will  come  to  pass.  Seventy  thousand  angels  will  drag  Hell  b3'  seventy 
thousand  cords  before  the  throne  of  God.  The  condemned  and  the 
blest  are  then  to  be  judged  anew.  The  latter  will  be  translated  to  the 
heavenly  Paradise,  which  is  placed  in  the  seventh  heaven,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Eternal's  throne. 

Though  in  this  second  article  of  the  Mahomedan  belief  was  involved 
the  same  antagonism  to  Mosaism  which  existed  in  historical  ChriBtianity, 
namely,  the  justification  of  man  by  faith  only  in  the  respeistive  founders 
of  these  religions;  this  antagonism  was  rendered  still  more  marked  in 
Christianity,  from  a  diyine  nature  being  ascribed  to  that  founder ;  while 
in  Moslemism  he  claimed  only  to  be  the  last  and  highest  of  the 
prophets.  Yet  the  two  religions  again  diverged  from  each  other  ;  Ma- 
homedanism  remaining  consistently  heathen  in  its  bias;  Christianity, 
on  the  contrary,  seeking  in  its  developments  to  return  to  the  Religious 
Idea.  If  his  belief  alone  determines  man's  claim  to  salvation,  then  it 
follows  that  his  actions  possess  only  relative  merit ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as 
he  is  impelled  to  them  by  faith.  Then  man  is  not  free  and  self-deter- 
mining, as  the  Religious  Idea  sets  forth,  but  is  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  an  immutable  necessity,  since  belief  or  faith  is  no  free-will  act 
of  man's  spirit.  Moslemism  derived  this  article  of  its  creed  from  Ara- 
bian heathenism.  It  was  Sabeanism,  whose  ground-work  was  fate  in 
nature,  as  shown  forth  in  the  laws  governing  the  heavenly  bodies,  by 
which  also  the  destiny  of  man  is  ruled.  Islamism  therefore  declared 
that  God  fixes  so  irrevocably  the  destiny  of  man,  that  let  him  do  or 
leave  undone  whatever  he  may,  his  appointed  fate  will  ever  prevaiL 
Whether  he  go  to  the  battle  or  remain  at  home,  said  Mahomed,  the 
arrow  winged  for  his  breast  will  reach  it.  Sickness  overpowers  him  in 
the  degree  appointed  by  God,  whether  man  apply  remedies  or  not. 
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Fire  will  burn  as  decreed  by  God,  whether  man  seek  or  not  to  extin- 
guish it.  Men's  actions  have  therefore  no  direct  results,  since  that 
which  happens  is  previously  determined,  irrespectively  of  man's  agency. 
This  strict  fatalism  of  Mahomedanism  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
Eastern,  and  must  have  been  a  powerful  engine  of  success  in  the 
schemes  of  conquest  pursued  by  Mahomed  and  his  successors. 

All  freedom  of  action  being  thus  denied  to  the  spirit  of  man,  neither 
could  belief  nor  unbelief  be  free  operations  of  the  human  mind.  On 
the  contrary,  belief  was  awakened  in  man  by  God  ;  this  is  repeatedly 
declared  in  the  Koran.*  "  And  one  of  you  is  predestined  to  be  an 
unbeliever,  and  another  of  you  is  predestined  to  be  a  believer."  Un- 
belief proceeded  from  a  being  who  was  the  source  of  all  evil,  Satan — 
Eblis ;  he  causes  unbelief  in  men,  and  leads  even  the  believer  to  dis- 
obey the  law  of  the  Prophet.  Mahomedanism  elaborated  the  doctrine 
of  the  devil,  as  also  the  opposite  theory  of  angels,  and  made  these  dis- 
tinct articles  of  the  Islam  creed.  It  is  manifest  that  Mahomed,  in  pur- 
suance of  these  dogmas,  would  pronounce  war  against  unbelievers  to 
be  a  religious  duty,  since  such  war  eflfected  the  limitation  of  the  devil's 
power,  and  the  conversion  of  the  posterity  of  unbelievers  into  believers. 
The  exclusiveness  that  is  inculcated  by  Christianity,  albeit  in  its  pas- 
sive form,  in  Mahomedanism,  in  conformity  with  the  nature  of  the 
East,  takes  an  active  character,  and  assumes  the -oflEensive. 

Of  the  direct  relation  of  God  to  man,  no  question  could  longer  be 
entertained.  God  was,  according  to  Islamism,  a  supernal  necessity  or 
fate,  before  whom  man  was  naught  save  an  enslaved  being,  attaining 
significance  solely  through  faith  in  this  divine  fate  and  in  Mahomed. 
.  The  life  of  man  had  no  aim  or  purport,  except  faith.  In  it  no  general 
principle  of  morals  (such  as  Christianity  derived  from  Mosaism  and 
coqjbined  with  its  own  system)  could  be  enforced.  As  however  in  the 
Eastern  the  Ideal,  jper  se,  is  not  a  predominating  element,  Mahomed 
was  compelled  to  seek  in  material  life  a  fulcrum  for  his  religious  sys- 
tem. We  have  consequently  not  to  expect  any  consistent  unity  of  the 
Idea  and  the  life,  as  established  by  Mosaism ;  for  life  itself  was  of  no 
import,  according  to  Mahomedanism.  In  it  there  was  no  connecting 
link  between  the  Idea  and  the  life ;  for  the  creation  of  the  soul  of  man 
in  God's  image,  and  with  it  the  sanctification  of  man  in  God,  had  dis- 
appeared in  Islamism.  It  therefore  enforced,  but  did  not  consistently 
develop,  certain  external  and  material  circumstances  only  of  human  ex- 
istence. The  things  it  commanded  were,  purifications,  fasts,  prayers 
repeated  five  times  daily,  alms-giving,  and,  if  possible,  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.     The  things  interdicted  were,  the  drinking  of  wine,  the  eating' 

*  Sale's  Koran,  chap.  bdv. 
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of  swine's  flesh — of  blood — of  the  flesh  of  such  animals  as  have  died  of 
themselves,  or  have  been  suffocated  or  killed  by  a  blow,  or  torn  by  » 
wild  beast — and  all  games  of  chance.  These  ordinances  were  partly 
borrowed  from  the  neighboring  heathen  nations,  partly  derived  from 
Mosaism.  With  these  was  combined  a  body  of  municipal  regulations 
regarding  marriage,  inheritances,  murder,  and  theft.  For  a  murder, 
the  relatives  were  free  to  accept,  at  their  option,  compensation  in 
money;  while  to  the  thief  the  severer  punishment  was  adjudged  of 
having  his  right  hand  chopped  off. 

The  stronger  was  the  tendency  prevailing  in  Islamism  to  set  forth 
and  consolidate  religious  belief  by  means  of  political  power,  the  more 
rapidly  did  Eeligion  and  the  State  become  identifled.    The  kingdom 
of  the  faithful  comprehends  therefore  both  Church  and  State.     Tlie 
Kaliph,  or  Sultan,  is  the  Vicegerent  of  Mahomed,  the  head  of  tlie  Ma- 
homedan  Church  ;  and  the  grades  below  him  are,  like  him,  either  ser- 
vants of  the  swqrd,  under  the  name  of  Vizirs  and  Pashas,  or  teachers 
and  commanders,  under  the  names  of  Imaums  and  Ulemas.     Thus, 
while  in  Mosaism  religion  and  society  should  be  in  strict  accordance, 
it  was  inevitable  that  Christianity,  by  the  separation  in  its  system  of 
religion  and  society,  should  originate  a  severance  of  Church  and  State. 
In  Islamism,  on  the  contrary.  Church  and  State  are  identifled ;  &o  tliat 
a  new  sect  could  arise*  only  in  another  State— for  example,  Turkey  and 
Persia.     We  therefore  recognize,  in  Islamism,  the  passing  of  the  Reh"- 
gious  Idea  out  of  Judaism  into  Eastern  heathenism.     The  doctrine  of 
the  one  super-mundane  God  won  to  itself  the  steadfast  allegiance  of  tlie 
Eastern  world.     Islamism,  however,  while  it  held  fast  instead  of — ^like 
Christianity — modifying  this  fundamental  principle,  was  powerless  to 
overcome  other  and  minor  existing  heathen  elements.     The  creation 
of  man  in  his  Maker^s  image,  and  the  thereon  consequent  freedom  of 
man,  succumbed  beneath  the  heathen  conception  of  the  law  of  neces- 
sity.    The  direct  relation  of  God  to  man,  as  also  his  sanctiflcation  by 
morality,  resolved  themselves  into  the  one  condition  of  the  validity  of 
faith  only.    Equality  of  right  and  personal  freedom  were  rendered  null 
by  the  action  of  slavery  ;  by  the  personal  authority  exercised  by  believ- 
ers ;  by  the  war  waged  against  unbelievers ;  by  the  principle  of  elec- 
tion and  exclusion ;  and  by  the  identification  of  Religion  and  State. 
Charity  took  the  form  of  alms-giving.     The  immortality  of  the  spirit 
was  limited  by  the  fantastic  foreshadowing  of  a  future  existence,  devo- 
ted to  unbridled  sensuality. 

After  this  manner  did  that  Mahomedanism,  whose  first  principles 
were  derived  from  Mosaism,  become  in  its  subsequent  development 
wholly  antagonistic  to  the  Mosaic  system.     The  relation  of  Islamism 
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to  Chi-istianity  bore  again  a  different  character.  In  conseqnence  of  its 
strict  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Unity,  and  of  the  modification 
by  Christianity  of  this  doctrine  into  that  of  the  Trinity,  Islamism  be- 
came opposed  to  Christianity.  Irrespective  of  this  one  point  of  diver- 
gence, Islamism  has  considerable  analogy  with  Christianity,  and  it  is 
perhaps  more  consistent  in  its  development  than  Christianity  itself. 
Both  religions  inculcate  justification  by  faith ;  in  both  the  standard  of 
value  of  human  action  is  faith  alone.  Both  promise  eternal  bliss  to 
the  believer  only.  But  Christianity  is  inconsistent  in  its  retention  of 
doctrines  belonging  to  the  Religions  Idea,  namely,  Divine  Providence, 
the  freedom  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  morality.  Islamism  is  consistent 
in  declaring  Fate  or  Necessity  to  be  the  arbiter  of  human  destiny,  and 
morality  to  consist  exclusively  in  the  practice  of  certain  prescribed 
ordinances  of  religion.  From  this  inconsistency  of  the  Christian,  and 
consistency  of  the  Mahomedan  system,  resulted  the  principal  condi- 
tions marking  their  respective  histories.  By  virtue  of  this  inconsis- 
tency, the  path  of  progress  was  opened  in  Christianity.  By  its  means 
the  great  conflict  was  prepared,  in  which  the  Christian  intellect  has 
been  engaged  unremittingly  for  centuries.  Whether  or  not  is  salvation 
attainable  by  faith  alone?  In  this  question  the  consistency  of  the 
Christian  Dogma  is  wholly  involved;  for  with  the  elements  of  the 
Religious  Idea  indwelling  Christianity,  is  this  question  closely  linked. 
In  consistent  Mahomedanism,  progress  or  development  was  impossi- 
ble ;  since,  by  its  very  system,  all  such  progress  was  arrested  and  re- 
pressed. A  human  being,  whose  destiny  necessity  alone  determines, 
can  do  naught  save  believe,  and,  if  he  have  the  power,  remove  the  un- 
believer from  his  path. 

To  Christianity,  therefore,  the  road  to  the  Religious  Idea  is  open ; 
for  the  Christian  system  gradually  resolves  itself  into  the  Religious 
Idea.  Islamism,  oil  the  contrary,  can  but  fall  into  decay  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Religious  Idea;  and,  the  point  of  annihilation  attained, 
must  be  succeeded  by  that  Idea  itself. 

The  final  result  of  this  inquiry  into  the  respective  natures  of  Islamism 
and  Christianity  is,  then,  as  follows.  The  Religious  Idea,  as  founded 
by  Mosaism,  after  overcoming  heathenism  in  the  Jewish  race,  and  se- 
curing in  that  race  depositaries  wholly  devoted  to  their  mission,  passed 
in  Christianity  and  Moslemism  out  of  Judaism  (only  as  an  Idea,  how- 
ever, and  without  control  over  material  life)  into  the  general  world  of 
man.  Under  the  form  of  Christianity,  it  overcame  the  disorganized 
Heathenism  of  the  West ;  under  that  of  Islamism,  the  feebly  existing 
remnants  of  Heathenism  in  the  East.  In  both  religions  the  Religious 
Idea  was  so  amalgamated  with,  and  -modified  by,  elements  of  the 
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heathen  idea,  that  in  Christianity  it  retained  its  hold  ou  the  human 
mind  as  idea  only ;  while  in  rigidly  consistent  Moslemism  the  heathen 
element  preponderated.  Judaism  therefore  remained  the  bearer  of  the 
Religious  Idea  whole  and  entire,  though  combining  it  in  Taltnndisin 
with  a  newly-elaborated  code  of  enactments,  in  order  to  preserve  it,  in 
th^  dispersion  of  the  Jewish  race,  from  the  new  antagonisms  of  Chris- 
tianity and  Islamism,  for  the  future  of  mankind. 


THE   DEPARTURE  OF   THE  ISRAELITES  FROM   EGYPT. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  COPTIC,   BY  REV.  DR.  MENSOR. 

(Oondnned  from  p«8«  417.) 

On  the  seventh'  morning,  the  trumpets  sounded  to  proclaim  a  solemn 
feast  in  the  temple  built  by  Psammis.  The  diviners  had  triumphed ; 
the  glorious  river  once  more  flowed  in  its  crystal  purity.  The  arm  of 
the  enemies  of  Egypt  was  shortened,  and  the  land  rejoiced  in  the  firm- 
ness of  her  king.  The  Hebrews  had  demanded  the  freedom  of  our 
slaves  in  vain.  Their  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  Egyptians'  God  had 
roused  the  vengeance  of  the  nation,  and  from  this  hour  double  chains 
and  tenfold  toil  were  to  be  their  portion.  On  this  day  the  royal  pro- 
clamation declared  that  the  recovered  majesty  of  the  river,  worshipped 
under  the  mystic  semblance  of  its  creatures,  was  to  be  celebrated  by  all 
the  Lords  of  Egypt.  In  the  train  of  Pharaoh  I  entered  the  temple  of 
the  Nile. 

"When  will  the  world  see  such  structures  again  ?  In  those  vast  ar- 
cades, those  colossal  ranges  of  columns,  those  boundless  roofs,  that 
looked  like  the  canopy  of  the  midnight  heavens,  so  far  and  so  wide 
were  they  spread  above  our  heads,  the  heart  felt  an  instinctive  sense  of 
the  littleness  of  man.  The  whole  magnificence  of  the  kingly  proces- 
sion now  seemed  to  sink  into  the  insignificance  of  motes  in  the  sun- 
beam. Our  long  lines  of  priests  and  princes  were  diminished  into  in- 
sects, glittering  indeed  with  gold  and  gems,  yet  still  but  like  the  glitter- 
ing of  insects'  wings.  The  clash  of  our  timbrels,  the  rich  uproar  of 
our  trumpets,  the  harmony  of  our  hosts  of  harpers  and  singers,  was 
lost  in  those  immense  and  lofty  spaces,  like  the  evening  sounds  of  the 
grasshopper.  All  was  awful  grandeur.  We  moved  along  as  if  in  the 
bowels  of  some  mighty  mountain,  which  had  led  us  into  the  secrets  of 
its  caverns  to  rebuke  the  pride  of  man. 
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At  length,  after  winding  through  those  snperb  recesses  to  the  brazen 
gates  of  the  central  shrine,  the  priests  advanced  before  all  to  begin  the 
rites.  The  flame  of  their  perfumed  torches  was  the  only  light,  and  the 
smoke  of  tlieir  censers  rose,  richly  clouding  that  light  as  it  flashed 
against  the  sculptures  of  the  sacred  walls.  Those  sculptures  were  a 
wonder  in  themselves.  £yerj  creeping  thing  that  the  generating  power 
of  nature  produces  was  wrought  there;  every  progeny  of  heat  and 
moisture,  every  creature  of  the  prolific  soil  of  the  Nile,  was  chiselled 
there :  terrible  and  strange  in  their  shapes,  thus  shown  by  the  mysteri- 
ous light  of  the  worship ;  more  terrible  and  strange  still  as  emblems  of 
those  fearful  powers  which  rule  the  world  of  spirits,  and  appal  the 
guilty  dead  with  endless  torment. 

But  at  the  moment  of  sacrifice,  when  Pharaoh  was  setting  his  foot 
on  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  and  the  incense  was  already  in  his  hand 
to  be  flung  upon  the  blaze,  the  two  Hebrews  stood  iri  his  presence.  In 
that  hour  I  felt  appalled.  All  around  me  was  gloom,  mystery,  and  awe. 
Even  the  lifeless  shapes  that  by  thousands  and  myriads  were  wrought 
out  of  the  face  of  the  rock,  might  have  appalled  the  heart.  But  at  the 
sight  of  those  two  ancient  men,  thus  standing  unshaken  in  the  very 
footsteps  of  the  king,  I  felt  a  supernatural  consciousness  of  some  un- 
speakable horror  at  hand.  With  the  tone  and  aspect  which  had  defied 
the  king  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  they  now,  in  its  temple,  demanded 
the  freedom  of  Hebrews. 

But  they  were  now  far  from  that  sacred  stream  which  they  had  the 
power  of  polluting ;  they  stood  under  the  centre  of  that  mighty  temple 
which  to  them  might  be  a  dungeon ;  they  were  surrounded  by , spears 
and  axes,  from  which  there  could  be  no  escape.  Pharaoh's  countenance, 
exulting  in  the  conviction  that  his  enemies  had  now  rashly  thrown 
themselves  into  his  hand,  exhibited  all  the  haughty  vindictiveness  of 
his  nature.  "  You  demand  freedom  for  your  fellow-slaves,"  said  he ; 
"first  demand  it  for  yourself."  "The  Hebrew  leaders  were  silent. 
"  Well,  freedom  ye  shall  have.  Before  this  foot  stirs  from  the  spot 
where  I  now  plant  it,  ye  shall  be  both  free  ;  free  as  the  flame  on  yonder 
altar ;  free  as  the  ashes  of  the  guilty  scattered  into  the  air ;  free  as  the 
gust  that  wafts  them,  a  sign  to  all  traitore  and  rebels  forever ! " 

As  he  spoke  the  word,  two  bands  of  the  priesthood  rushed  forward, 
one  to  heap  fire  on  the  high  altar,  the  other  to  seize  the  criminals 
and  throw  them  into  the  flame.  I  shuddered  at  this  horrible  sentence, 
and  flung  my  mantle  over  my  head,  that  I  might  not  see  their  dying 
struggles.  There  was  a  total  silence  for  a  while.  I  raised  the  mantle. 
All  was  darkness ;  the  furious  blaze  of  the  altar  had  sunk  to  a  glim- 
mer, but  by  that  expiring  light  I  could  still  see  the  two  Hebrews 
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standing  like  the  shades  of  the  dead,  with  their  pale  and  solemn  faces 
sternly  tixed  on  the  king.  At  length  I  beheld  the  ominous  staff  lifted 
up  and  waved  above  the  altar.  Heavens !  what  a  sight  of  terror  fol- 
lowed !  I  saw  from  the  embers,  which  had  sunk  to  their  last  spark,  a 
volume  of  sudden  fire  burst  forth,  as  if  from  the  very  entrails  of  a 
volcano. 

Broad  gushes  of  lurid  light,  that  withered  the  eye,  shot  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  temple,  and  showed  every  frowning  sculpture,  every  terrible 
emblem,  every  mystic  motto  hid  in  the  endless  tracery  of  those  gigan- 
tic vaults,  as  distinctly  as  if  the  sun  in  his  noon  had  broken   through ; 
and  still  the  blaze  from  the  altar  spread,  till  all  was  conflagration. 
Founts  and  cataracts  of  flame  of  every  intense  splendor,  from  sulphu- 
reous blue  to  the  blaze  that  looked  as  if  it  had  passed  through  blood, 
darted,  rolled,  and  whirled  round  the  walls,  entwined  every   column, 
and  coiled  like  myriads  of  enormous  serpents  along  every  line  and 
circle  of  the  boundless  architecture.    All  around  us,  all  above  us,  wis 
fire.     Our  eyes  were  dazzled  with  the  glare ;  our  ears  wei'e  deafened 
with  the  roar.     Eound  the  foot  of  the  altar  a  thick  and  deadly  fbmc 
arose.     It  arose  from  a  circle  of  ashes ;  the  priests  who  had  stood  wilt 
in  the  sacred  circle  had  fallen  victims  on  their  own  shrine.     The  flame 
had  enveloped  them,  and  they  were  consumed  bodily.     In  this  cavfira 
of  fire  there  was  now  no  sound  but  of  the  tremendous  element  that  had 
mastered  all.     All  were  silent  with  terror ;  king,  priest,  warrior,  alike 
withered  in  soul,  all  prostrate  before  the  majesty  of  death. 

From  the  ground  I  glanced  once  more  towards  the  authors  of  onr 
calamity.  They  were  standing  unmoved,  unscorched,  unterrified. 
Their  hoary  locks  were  even  unwaved  in  the  whirlwind  that  swept  the 
flame  in  resistless  eddies  through  the  whole  range  of  the  temple.  At 
that  moment  I  saw  the  staff  lifted  again.  Thunder  rolled,  the  walls 
shook,  the  flames  swelled  and  volumed  with  tenfold  fury  round  the  walls ; 
and  could  I  believe  my  failing  senses !  the  very  walls  suddenly  teemed 
with  hideous  life.  Every  sculpture  moved  and  quivered;  the  innu- 
merable tribes  of  reptiles  which  the  labor  of  ages  had  carved  in  the 
granite,  started  into  unhallowed  vitality.  The  frog,  the  lizard,  the 
viper,  the  scorpion,  the  toad,  every  loathsome  shape  of  creeping  things, 
the  half-formed  o&pring  of  slime,  the  finned,  the  fagged,  the  hundred- 
footed,  the  poisonous,  the  pestilential — an  endless  crowd  of  those  fear- 
ful sports  of  nature,  which  in  mercy  she  conceals  from  the  eye  of  man 
in  the  depths  of  the  waters — all  came  forth  in  the  light,  all  swelled  to 
a  size  in  itself  revolting  and  frightful,  all  in  hideous  energy  revelling, 
twining,  hissing,  and  h^^nging  their  polluted  clusters  around.  The 
nostrils  turned  away,  the  eye  recoiled,  the  touch  shuddered,  the  heart 
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sickened  at  the  sight.  Still  down  they  poured,  as  if  the  very  walls 
were  tarned  into  their  living  substance ;  still  they  dropped,  they  sprang, 
they  showered  from  every  spot  of  the  mighty  architecture.  The  curse 
of  reptile  life  was  come  to  the  full  upon  its  worshippers. 

At  length  the  very  horror  of  the  sight  gave  us  strength.  We 
started  from  the  ground.  The  king,  dismayed,  exhausted,  and  covered 
with  the  pallidness  of  the  grave,  made  a  desperate  eflFort  to  escape,  at 
least  into  the  day,  if  there  he  was  to  die.  I  followed  his  tottering 
steps.  With  indescribable  diflSculty  we  at  last  gained  the  portal  of  the 
temple.  There  we  breathed — but  no  more.  All  before  us  was  fear  and 
flight.  The  land  was  like  the  temple,  moving  with  reptile  life.' 
Wherever  the  foot  trod,  it  trod  upon  reptile  life ;  wherever  the  eye 
glanced,  it  was  startled  by  some  form  of  loathing.  Egypt  looked  with 
double  horror  on  the  evil  done  by  things  which  it  had  once  placed  on 
its  altars.  The  food,  the  drink,  the  pillow,  the  hour  of  rising,  the 
hour  of  going  to  rest,  all  were  turned  to  loathing ;  all  was  fierce  repul- 
sion, intolerable  disgust,  the  unspeakable  sickness  of  the  senses  and  the 
soul.  Still,  on  they  poured ;  we  were  flooded  by  the  reptile  lives.  We 
crushed,  burned,  and  buried  them  in  vain.  The  sky  seemed  to  rain 
them,  the  dust  to  engender  them ;  they  overwhelmed  us  by  millions  of 
millions.  Every  tree,  every  branch,  every  leaf  cast  them  forth,  till  tlie 
land  grew  poisonous ;  all  the  employment  of  human  existence  stopped, 
and  men  in  dying  bitterness  cursed  the  day  they  were  born* 

(To  be  oontiiii&ed.) 


THE  HYPOCRITE'S  VOW, 

A  TRAVELLER  and  his  son  were  crossing  a  frozen  river,  and  when 
they  had  come  to  the  middle  the  ice  began  to  crack.  It  waa  impossi- 
ble to  retrace  their  steps.  The  father,  in  great  alarn),  vowed  that  if  he 
were  preserved  from  the  danger,  and  permitted  to  reach  the  shore  in 
safety,  he  would  give  away  a  large  sum  of  money  in  charity.  As  they 
advanced,  the  cracking  of  tlie  ice  became  louder  and  the  danger  greater. 
Then  the  pious  traveller  repeated  the  vow,  doubling  the  sum.  This  he 
did  several  times,  till  the  sum  promised  amounted  to  all  he  had, 
"  Father,"  cried  the  son,  "  what  shall  we  live  upon,  if  you  give  away  all 
you  have?"  "Hush !  silly  child,"  answered  the  wise  sire;  "  do  you  not 
.understand?" — "No,"  replied  the  boy. — "Then  I  will  tell  you  a  se- 
cret," said  the  father,  whispering  in  his  son's  ear.  "I  make  this  vow 
only  to  get  over  the  danger.  When  we  are  over  in  safety,  we  can 
think  about  the  expediency  of  fulfilling  it." 
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SKETCH  OF  A  HISTOET.  OF  THE  KARAITES. 

BY  DR  J.  M.  JOST. 

(Continued  from  page  411. ) 
ra. — GENERAL     SURVEY     OF    THE     HISTORY  ;     GEOORAPHICAL     BITIJATION  ; 
VERNACULAR      LANGUAGE  ;      DIVISION      OF      THE     HISTORY  ;       BRISF 
CRITIQUE  OF  THE   SOURCES. 

The  time  when  Karaism  properly  commenced  is  not  even  ascertained 
by  its  own  adherents.  Their  sages  of  later  periods  only  began  to 
claim  a  high  antiquity  for  their  sect  after  the  publication  of  historical 
works  relating  to  Rabbinism  ;  according  to  which  precedent  they 
arbitrarily  set  up  a  chain  of  tradition,  by  which  they  derive  their 
dogma  from  Moses.  Some  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Rabbinists 
dated  from  the  institutions  of  Jeroboam  ;  that  they  were  the  false 
prophets  so  frequently  attacked  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  were 
the  authors  of  the  errors  of  religion  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the 
second  Temple.  One  writer  even  accuses  them  -  of  having  mistaken 
Christ.  Another  writer  produces  a  document  from  the  year  1640, 
in  which  the  son  of  a  so-called  Nasi  traces  the  genealogy  of  the 
princes  of  Kahira  back  to  Adam.  In  this  document  the  remark 
occurs,  that  the  residence  of  the  chiefs  of  this  sect  had  always  been  at 
Kahira,  from  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  up  to  that  time. 
The  spuriousness  of  this  document,  even  as  a  family  chronicle,  appears 
from  its  chronology,  since,  for  the  space  of  a  thousand  years,  there 
are  only  twenty-two  members.  The  existence  of  a  Karaite  commnnity 
at  Kahira  in  those  early  ages  is  yet  to  be  proved  ;  but  that  from  that 
city  an  influence  had  been  exercised  by  Nessiim  over  other  Karaites^ 
seems  to  be  a  mere  fiction.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  several  men 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  above  document,  and  to  whose  names  the 
title  of  Nasi  is  appended  also  in  other  writings,  never  lived  at  Kahira. 
The  Karaites  of  a  more  recent  date  (those  who  have  written  within 
the  last  two  centuries)  show  such  an  ignorance  of  history,  that  one  of 
their  most  indefatigable  scholars  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Jehuda  the  holy  (the  compiler  of  the  Mishna,  who  lived  and  had  his 
academy  in  Tiberia)  having  convoked  a  synod  of  Pharisees  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  year  185,  in  order  to  confirm  Rabbinism.  The  same 
author  appears  to  be  ignorant  as  to  the  contents  of  some  important 
works  in  his  own  literature. 

These  facts  are  noticed  here  only  to  show  that  these  would-be 
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historians  can  by  no  means  be  taken  as  guides,  but  rather  attest  the 
then  perceptible  decay  of  their  sect,  by  whom  they  are  highly  spoken 
of  as  historical  authorities.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  older 
Karaites,  viz.,  those  who  wrote  between  the  years  900  and  1500,  and 
of  whom  several  were  stored  with  knowledge,  and  in  favor  of 
elementary  sciences  ;  that  they  yet  paid  no  attention  to  the  study  of 
history,  either  of  other  nations  and  religions,  or  of  their  own  sect,  of 
which  latter  they  look  on  the  writings  of  the  Karaites  as  satisfactory 
records  ;  so  that  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  statements  as  to  localitv« 
places  of  residence,  occurrences,  wanderings,  and  personalities ;  all  of 
which  not  only  furnish  the  materials  for  history,  but  frequently  illus- 
trate its  intrinsic  connection. 

The  geographical  accounts  which  we  can  gather  from  the  mass  of 
writings  before  us  is  very  scanty,  and  only  marking  out  some  pro- 
minent features.  According  to  them,  the  first  communities  of 
Karaites,  though  very  few  in  number,  were  located  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Euphrates,  and  probably  likewise  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Chazarenes ;  perhaps  also  in  some  parts  of  Syria ;  by 
their  own  statements,  the  I'esidence  of  their  first  established  congre- 
gation was  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  city  the  regulation  of  the  other 
communities  was  promulgated.  A  few  centm*ies  after,  during  the 
period  of  the  Crusades  (according  to  the  statement  of  one  Karaite,  in 
consequence  of  the  same),  a  community  of  Karaites  appears  to  have 
existed  in  Constantinople ;  several  true  as  well  as  dissenting  Karaites 
were  spread  over  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  some  communities  were 
established  in  Egypt  and  Kairoan.  About  three  centuries  after  the 
first  Crusade,  settlements  of  this  sect  were  established  in  some  parts 
of  Tartary,  and  in  the  Slavonian  countries.  The  causes  of  these 
wanderings  were  none  other  than  the  desire  of  seeking  abroad  the 
nourishment  denied  at  home,  or  to  avoid  hostile  intrusions. 
There  is  in  the  Karaite  a  far  greater  indifference  to  the  things  around 
him,  than  in  the  Rabbinite ;  the  former  does  not  cling  with  attach- 
ment to  the  soil  that  bears  him ;  he  yields  to  every  pressure.  He 
wishes  to  live  only  for  the  purpose  of  bewailing  Jerusalem,  and  to 
fulfil  the  Law  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  feeble  mortal.  He  is 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  where  this  is  done.  With  great  equanimity 
they  give  up  the  whole  of  their  property  only  to  devote  themselves 
entirely  to  the  exercise  of  their  religion  ;  and  hence  there  are  so  few 
martyrs  among  the  Karaites,  though  they  mostly  live  amidst  barbarians ;. 
and  hence,  also,  the  frequent  and  easy  change  of  language,  to  which 
the  Babbinites,  on  their  part,  opposed  themselves  with  so  much 
obstinacy.    While  the  latter  preserved,  in  the  most  remote  countries, 
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partly  the  German,  and  partly  the  Spanish  idiom,  as  a  sacred 
property,  the  Karaites  soon  came  to  speak  Arabic  with  the  Moslems. 
Tartarish  with  the  Tartars,  the  several  Slavonic  dialects  in  the  several 
parts  of  Russia  and  Poland ;  and,  if  onr  accounts  are  correct,  those 
now  living  in  the  metropolis  of  Turkey  use  the  vernacular  tongue. 
In  tlieir  writings  they  first  used  a  Syro-Chaldaic  dialect.  Between 
the  years  800  and  1000  they  wrote  partly  in  Hebrew,  but  mostly  in 
Arabic ;  subsequently,  they  again  principally  used  the  Hebrew 
language.  In  modern  times  their  writings  are  partly  in  Tartarish,  in 
order  to  be  understood  by  the  people  in  the  Crimea. 

The  accounts  relating  to  the  history  of  this  sect  being  very 
deficient,  we  look  in  vain  for  a  thread  to  lead  us  back  to  their  origin ; 
but  in  order  to  fix  upon  some  point  of  commencement  we  will  consult 
the  events  which  were  within  the  recollection  of  the  first  Karaites,  to 
whose  writings  we  have  access,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  we  find 
confirmed  by  other  records :  and  there  the  prominent  personage  is 
Anan,  who  has  imparted  to  Karaism  a  peculiar  and  distinct  form,  and 
reviewed  or  established  its  laws.  He  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Almansur,  about  the  year  753,  which  the  modern  Karaites  erroneouslj 
state  as  occurring  112  years  previously.  The  opinion  that  Anu 
was  the  founder  of  this  sect  as  such,  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  Karaites  not  referring  to  the  dogmas  of  any  individual  of  an 
earlier  date,  and  their  mentioning,  in  their  prayers  for  the  deceased, 
Anan,  as  the  first  for  whose  soul  they  implore  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord.  All  the  attempts  of  the  modern  Karaites  to  trace  their  sect  to 
an  earlier  period,  or  to  connect  it  with  the  Academy  of  Shenaai,  have 
failed.  There  were,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  its  elements 
existing  among  the  people;  but  they  wanted  some  impulse  to  call 
forth  true  Karaism. 

We  deem  it  best  to  divide  the  history  of  Karaism  from  the  time  of 
Anan  into  the  following  six  periods  : — 

1.  The  period  of  the  formation  of  Karaism,  from  Anan  to  Salmin 
ben  Jerucham,  i.e,y  760-900. 

2.  The  confirmation  of  Karaism  by  Biblical  studies ;  compilations 
of  their  laws  and  liturgy,  particularly  by  a  continual  literary  contest 
against  Babbinism ;  from  Salmin  to  Jehuda  Hadassi,  900-1150. 

3.'  The  commentators  guided  by  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
application  of  philosophy  to  theological  interpretations  ;  from  Jehuda 
Hadassi  to  Ahron  ben  Joseph,  1150-1260. 

4.  The  institution  of  the  liturgy ;  the  philosophical  views  extended ; 
return  to  Karaitic  orthodoxy ;  from  Ahron  ben  Joseph  to  Ahron  hea 
Elijahu,  1260-136Q. 
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5.  The  activity  displayed  in  literature ;  the  complete  compilation 
of  their  laws  arranged ;  from  Ahron  ben  Elijahti  to  Elijahu  Beschizi, 
1360-1500. 

6.  The  undisturbed  progress  of  Karaism ;  the  literary  connections 
with  non-Kai*aites ;  and  the  attempts  to  search  into  their  ancient 
history,  and  to  defend  Karaism  against  misconstruction. 

We  have  only  to  add,  that  the  works  of  the  first  period  were  at  its 
commencement  written  in  the  Babbinical  Chaldaic  idiom,  but  soon 
afterwards  in  the  Arabic  language ;  hence  we  may  infer,  that  most  of 
them  were  composed  in  the  East,  or  perhaps  in  Mogreb.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  third  period,  the  seat  of  learning  was  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  language  used  in  their  works  was  Hebrew,  which 
circumstance  shows  that  wanderings,  and  a  dispersion  of  a  part  of 
the  Karaites,  had  taken  place.  As  to  the  literature  of  the  subsequent 
periods,  it  belongs  partly  to  the  community  of  Troki,  near  Wilna, 
partly  to  that  of  Lusk,  in  Qalicia,  and  partly  to  those  in  the  Crimea, 
while  from  those  in  the  East  no  more  signs  of  existence  are  perceived. 

The  Hebrew  of  the  Karaites,  at  first  Biblical  even  to  affectation, 
was  already,  at  the  period  of  Salmon,  mixed  with  unbiblical  idioms, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  poets  {patanim^  as  they  are  even  now 
termed,  through  a  corrupted  pronunciation  of  the  word,  and  for  the 
use  of  which  term  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  unless  it  be  a  desire 
to  preserve  all  corruptions),  who  were  at  that  time  as  numerous 
among  the  Karaites  as  among  the  Spanish  Jews.  An  eagerness  to 
vie  with  the  Arabs  in  writing  verses  had  seized  also  upon  the 
Karaites,  and  the  language  suffered  much  from  it.  Afterwards,  they 
adopted  many  expressions  of  the  philosophical  language  of  the 
Eabbins,  and  took  many  words  from  the  Arabic,  or  modelled  them 
after  it.  But  gradually  they  again  quitted  this  confusion  of  languages, 
and  the  further  we  trace  them,  the  more  their  compositions  approach 
the  Biblical  expression. 

All  the  works  of  Karaism,  as  far  as  we  know  them,  partly  by 
inspection,  and  partly  by  name,  move  on  religious  grounds.  We 
never  perceive  any  participation  in  extrinsic  affairs,  except  in  relation 
to  religion.  The  writings  of  this  sect  are  further  distinguished  by  an 
unshakable  seriousness.  There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  gayety  of 
humor ;  nowhere  a  jocose  representation ;  nowhere  a  play  of  wit  or 
satire.  Very  rarely  some  bitter  irony  on  their  antagonists  occurs. 
Most  of  their  works  are  particularly  remarkable  for  a  certain  care  in 
their  arranging  and  disposing  of  the  subjects,  which  also  prevails 
among  the  elder,  especially  the  Spanish,  Rabbinite?. 

The  Karaites  often  carry  this  carefulness  to  an  extreme,  by  classi- 
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fying  even  the  most  unimportant  trifles,  sometimes  according  to  vcrj 
philosophical  views,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

Having  premised  these  general  remarks,  we  shall  proceed  to  their 
history. 

FIBST     PERIOD. 

Aium — Saul — Jbsiah — Benjamin  Hawandi—rNoah  HorBozri, 

Formaiion  of  Karaiam^  750-900. 

Anan  ben  David  Abba  founded  the  sect  of  the  Karaites  during  the 
reign  of  the  Caliph  Abugiafr  Almansur.  No  information  concerning 
the  personalities  of  this  individual  can  be  derived  from  ancient  records, 
beyond  the  epithets  "pious,"  and  "holy,"  being  appended  to  his 
name ;  nor  are  we  informed  of  the  proper  cause  that  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  a  sect,  or  of  the  struggles  connected  with,  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  surmounted  for  such  formation. 

The  most  credible  report,  though  a  mere  tradition  until  a  late 
period,  is  that  given  by  Simcha  Isaak,  whose  account,  composed  in 
1755,  runs  thus :  '^  Anan,  after  having  been  elected  Rosh  Glatha, 
on  account  of  his  renowned  learning  and  virtues,  during  the  reign  of 
Ismael's  kings  (undoubtedly  the  above-mentioned  caliph  is  here 
understood),  began  to  manifest  his  anti-rabbinical  views  in  public 
lectures,  by  which  proceeding  he  so  much  enraged  the  adherents  of 
Kabbinism,  that  his,  enemies  brought  an  accusation  against  him  before 
the  caliph,  in  consequence  of  which  his  life  was  m  jeopardy.  He 
gave  up  the  hope  of  being  ever  successful  in  the  very  bosom  of  the 
flourishing  Rabbinism,  and  therefore  solicited  and  obtained  from  the 
monarch  a  permission  to  emigrate  to  Jerusalem,  there  to  establish  a 
new  synagogue.  Thither  he  was  followed  by  several  disciples,  and 
his  three  friends  (viz.,  Ephraim,  Elischa,  and  Hanicha,  whose  names 
we  also  meet  in  the  Ritual).  At  Jerusalem  he  erected  a  synagogue 
which,  still  existing  (as  it  is  said)  at  the  time  of  our  reporter,  bore 
witness  to  Anan's  efficacious  activity.  He  had  renounced  his  dignity 
as  Rosh  Glutha,  but  the  Karaites  called  him  I^asi,  the  same  title  as 
was  given  to  the  heads  of  academies  in  Palestine  in  previous  ages, 
which  title  remained  to  his  posterity  till  the  termination  of  the  above- 
mentioned  third  period,  in  which  time  the  first  account  delivered  by 
Karaites  is  said  to  have  been  composed. 

Anan  expounded  the  Law  without  acknowledging  the  sanctity  of 
tradition,  as  such.  He  endeavored  to  establish  all  the  statutes  on 
biblical  grounds ;  rejected  those  which  did  not  seem  to  admit  of  such 
foundation  ;  and  pressed  the  laws  relating  to  practical  life  to  a  greater 
extent.     Thus  he  imposed  upon  his  followers  the  obligation  of  entirely 
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withdrawing  from  the  connection  with  Eabbinites  ;  of  avoiding  inter- 
marriages, on  account  of  their  disregarding  some  forbidden  degrees  of 
relationship ;  of  abstaining  from  convivial  meetings  with  them,  on 
acconnt  of  their  allowing  several  kinds  of  food  which,  in  the  strictness 
of  the  Law,  could  not  be  permitted ;  and,  finally,  of  not  acknowledging 
their  festivals,  unless  proved  coiTect  by  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 
This  separation  completed  the  decisive  character  of  the  sect. 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 


THE  HERMIT  AND  THE  WARRIORS. 

A  BAND  of  victorious  warriors  were  returning  from  a  great  battle. 
The  contest  had  been  very  severe.  The  enemy  had  been  numerous, 
brave,  and  skilful.  The  victory  had  been  gained  with  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty. No  wonder,  then,  that  the  victors  felt  proud  of  their  prowess. 
They  sang  songs  of  triumph.  Each  boasted  of  the  numbers  he  had 
slain ;  of  the  rich  spoils  he  had  taken. 

As  they  passed  through  the  streets,  all  who  saw  them  applauded ;  and 
admiring  multitudes  followed  in  their  train. 

Suddenly  there  stepped  forward  a  gray-haired  and  venerable  hermit, 
who,  raising  his  voice  that  all  might  hear  him,  cried  out :  "  Ye  simple- 
tons, why  exult  ye  ?  It  is  true  ye  have  conquered  one  enemy,  but  one 
stronger  and  more  skilful  than  he  is  awaiting  you.  Beware  lest  he  fall 
on  you  while  rendered  careless  by  success  ;  lest  he  turn  your  joy  into 
sorrow,  your  glorious  victory  into  a  shametiul  defeat." 

The  triumphant  warriors  were  surprised  and  annoyed,  and  angrily 
asked :  "  Who  is  this  enemy,  that  we  shall  fear  him  ? " 

The  hermit  answered :  "  The  enemy  of  whom  I  speak  is  encamped  in 
your  own  hearts.  Unlike  other  foes,  he  is  never  discouraged  by  defeat. 
Although  you  may  overcome  him  a  hundred  times,  you  dare  not  release 
your  vigilance,  for  he  is  as  daring  as  ever ;  he  is  still  on  the  alert  for  an 
opportunity  to  sui-prise  you  when  you  are  unprepared.  Therefore  I 
say  unto  you,  be  not  intoxicated  with  triumph.  Be  ever  sober,  ever 
watchful  against  the  insidious  approaches  of  an  enemy  who  always  ac- 
companies you,  and  will  never  leave  you  until  the  day  of  death." 


THOUGHTS  ON  LECTURES. 

BT   IC   KSAUSEOPF. 

VII, 

THE  LECTUBE  OF  THB  BTNAGOGUE — ^LAW. 

The  Synagogue  titles  its  lecture  with  "  Law."  It  reads  it  from  its 
parchment  scrolls, — the  revered  depository  of  the  thoughts  and  teach- 
ings, laws  and  enactments  of  its  Master-builder,  and  of  the  Iiistory  and 
traditions  of  its  earliest  periods.  It  reads  it  also  from  its  subsequent 
records  and  vast  literature  accumulated  during  the  past  three  thousand 
years^  and  presenting  a  true"  reflex  of  the  results  of  the  various  in- 
tellectual activities  of  its  buildere  and  of  its  varying  fortunes  since  its 
founding. 

But  it  needs  to  read  only  from  its  parchment  scrolls,  in  order  to  lay 
bare  to  the  eye  of  reason  the  universality  of  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  is  resting ;  and  if  it  cites  its  subsequent  records,  it  is  only  to  illus- 
trate that  whatever  life-giving  elements  have  been  yielded  to  us  were 
yielded  only  when  its  builders  built  the  superstructure  in  harmony 
with  the  foundation  ;  and  whatever  injurious  results  sprang  from  it 
were  caused  by  a  departure  of  its  builders  from  the  lines  and  rules  of 
the  foundation. 

In  reading  from  its  parchment  scrolls,  the  Synagogue  does  not 
necessarily  enfold  them  in  the  mysterious  cloak  of  supernaturalisro, 
although  past  generations  of  mankind  have  so  done,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  modern  generations  still  insist  on  so  doing.  Criticism, 
that  cross-questioning  lawyer  of  science,  is  relentlessly  sweeping 
away  the  dusty  cobwebs  woven  since  olden  times  by  that  spider, 
Superstition.  And  beholding  the  testifying  architecture  of  those 
records,  we  are  coerced  to  accept  them  as  we  do  all  other  records  of 
antiquity  ;  namely,  to  test  the  universality  of  any  truths  claimed  to  be 
contained  in  them  (and  only  such  are  worthy  to  be  tested)  with  all  tlie 
touchstones  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  mankind. 

One  of  these  most  melancholy  experiences  is,  that  the  supernatural 
authority  ascribed  to  the  early  literature  of  the  Synagogue,  has  been 
the  most  prolific  source  of  the  savage  warfare  which  has  been  the 
scourge  of  the  human  race  in  Europe  and  Asia.  It  has  deluged  coan- 
tries  with  human  gore.  It  has  burned  cities.  It  has  caused  brother  to 
war  against  brother,  parent  against  child,  wife  against  husband.    B 
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has  enthroned  tyranny.  It  has  smothered  all  the  noblest  impulses  of 
man.  It  lias  befogged  and  benumbed  his  intellectual  activity.  It  is  as 
yet  his  most  dangerous  foe.  It  were,  indeed,  a  most  overwhelming 
evidence  against  the  Synagogue,  if  this  human  Divineism,  that  hedged 
and  still  hedges  about  its  early  records,  were  caused  by  it,  and  by  it 
only. 

The  Synagogue  denies  most  emphatically  being  the  cause  of  the 
lamentable  results  spoken  of.    It  says: — 

Firstly.  It  is  true  at  a  certain  period  of  its  existence,  when  the 
sphere  of-  action  of  the  vast  intellectual  activities  of  its  builders  was 
narrowed  to  a  very  small  compass,  firstly,  by  their  political  isolation ; 
secondly,  by  the  embryonic  state  of  the  positive  sciences  of  that  early 
period ;  thirdly,  owing  to  the  prohibition  to  give  material  expression 
to  their  idealistic  conceptions  either  by  chiselling  on  marble  or  painting 
on  canvas, — and  thus  to  debase  their  spiritualities  by  mortalizing  the 
Immortal,  and  immortalizing  the  mortal, — that  the  genius  of  that  race 
vented  itself  by  throwing  its  divine  fire  on  the  relics  of  their  gigant^ 
intellects,  consisting  mostly  of  parchments.  It  is  true,  that  thus  a 
halo  of  the  Divine  surrounded  tliem,  and  a  reverence  due  to  the 
Divine  was  accorded  to  them.  But  this  reverence,  exaggerated  as  it 
has  been  and  is  as  yet  mostly  in  the  Synagogue,  is  only  an  exhibition 
of  that  reverent  feeling  of  man,  that  immortalizes  the  past  by  honoring 
its  records.  And  to  the  Synagogue,  most  of  all,  those  records  were  a 
city  of  refuge,  a  tower  of  strength  during  the  darkened  centuries  of  its 
saddened  pilgrimage  in  the  land  of  its  enemies,  far  away  from  its 
native  soil.  Who  will  condemn  a  human  bfeing,  who — driven  by  a 
punishing,  providential  destiny  from  his  home,  and  carried  into  strange 
lands,  to  be  hunted  down  and  treated  like  a  beast — places  a  cherished 
family  relic  nearest  his  heart  to  continually  remind  hini  that  he  is  still 
a  human  being  ?  Who  will  condemn  that  man,  if  at  every  opportune 
moment  he  gazes  at  it  with  the  fondest  reverence,  and  studies  each 
page,  each  line,  each  verse,  each  word,  each  syllable,  each  letter,  ay, 
each  part  of  the  form  of  each  letter,  and  thus  imagines  to  read  in  them 
what  his  yearning  soul  wishes  to  read  ?  And  who,  lamenting  the  cause 
that  caused  him  to  act  so  phantastically,  will  dare  condemn  him  when 
his  persecutors  seize  upon  his  relic,  usurp  unto  themselves  ownership  of 
it,  and  with  a  strange  madness  read  into  it  the  wild  creations  of  their 
childish  intellects,  and  then  quarrel  and  war,  and  destroy  and  bum 
each  other  when  their  respective  pet-dolls  chaotically  collide  ? 
'  Secondly.  The  scrolls  of  the  Synagogue  do  not  contain  any  injunc- 
tion commanding  an  implicit  belief,  or  any  degree  of  belief  in  anything 
or  anybody.    We  cannot  trace  any  indications  of  a  Nicene  creed  in  it. 
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Whenever  it  has  a  command  or  an  injunction,  it  is  "  to  do,  to  act,  to  per- 
form." Nor  can  it  be  said  that  "  to  believe"  is  an  "  act"  of  intellect; 
for  intellect  acts  only  by  and  in  Reason.  Eeason  may,  resting  on  the 
basis  of  acquired  positive  knowledge,  permit  conjectures  to  be  formed, 
assumptions  to  be  framed ;  but,  being  only  conjecture  or  assumption, 
Eeason  cannot  command  belief.  Reason  speaking  to  reason  can  eillier 
convince  or  be  convinced,  but  it  cannot  command  or  be  commanded  into 
belief.  The  records  of  the  Synagogue  not  commanding  this  belief  in 
the  supernaturalistic  authority  of  its  records,  cannot  be  held  respon- 
sible for  having  that  spurious  authority  placed  upon  it. 

Thirdly,  the  Synagogue  states  that  the  reverence  of  its  bnilden 
having  assumed,  in  its  exaggerated  state,  the  character  of -an  adoration 
of  the  Divine,  was  only  an  incidental  effect  in  its  life,  but  not  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  its  existence ;  that  it  never  encroached  on  the 
faiths  of,  and  free  exercise  thereof,  by  other  nations ;  that  it  never 
warred  on  them  to  impose  on  them  its  own  faith ;  that  it  only  went  to 
war  when  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  st^rn  law  of  nature — self-preser- 
vation ;  by  supplying  the  necessity  of  having  soil  to  live  off  by  manual 
labor ;  that  it  only  warred  to  defend  the  sacred  rights  and  privil^esof 
manhood ;  that  it  never  took  any  part  in  any  of  the  bloody  religious  wars; 
that  it  invariably  was  trampled  upon  by  both  combatants ;  that  its 
opinions  and  explanations,  its  traditions  and  conceptions,  either  of  a 
philosophical  or  so-called  theological  character,  were  and  are  not  a 
standard  which  either  of  the  belligerent  powere  adopted  or  rallied 
around. 

Fourthly,  it  needs  only  a  glance  at  the  leading  intellects  of  either  of 
the  combatant  forces  in  the  terrible  drama  of  religious  wars,  and  at 
those  of  the  Synagogue,  to  recognize  this  I'adical  difference,  namelv: 
while  one  portion  of  the  former  ignored  reason  in  totOy  and  combated 
its  dicta,  and  the  other  portion  looked  at  reason  as  it  approached,  but 
fearfully  evaded  its  embrace,  the  latter  invariably  hailed  reason  as  the 
harbinger  of  blessings,  and  in  their  efforts  to  harmonize  the  results  of 
the  sciences,  as  fast  as  demonstrated,  with  the  ideas  of  traditionated 
faith,  they  ever  placed  reason  as  the  final  arbiter  on  disputed  questions, 
and  ever  accepted  its  decisions  as  either  upholding  or  annulling 
tradition.  Those  gigantic  intellects  of  the  Synagogue,  nurtured  in  the 
school  of  Tliought,  ascended  with  firm  steps  through  the  dusty  clouds 
of  dusty  ages  to  immense  heights.  And  standing  '*  On  the  Heights, 
they  gathered  Truths,  and,  descending  with  them,  they  spread  them 
among  their  fellow-beings  by  any  and  all  means.  Impartial  histori- 
ography, gleaning  the  facts  of  the  past,  and  clearly  tracing  the 
volume  and  direction  of  their  current,  concedes  to  the  thinkers  of  the 
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Synagogue  the  honor  of  generating  the  impulses  that  led  to  that  gigantic 
movement  in  history — the  Reformation. 

Fifthly,  the  Synagogue  points  to  this  fact  of  modern  times  as  evidence 
that  this  supernaturalistic  drapery,  surrounding  its  early  records,  is  not 
depending  on  it  for  its  continuance.  Were  the  Synagogue  to  assemble 
its  representatives  in  solemn  conclave,  and  as  solemnly  declare  that  its 
records  are  compilations  of  legendary  traditions  and  of  facts,  that  their 
account  of  the  genesis  of  creation  are  riierely  speculative  views, — views 
which  every  thinker,  having  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  intellect 
as  their  basis  of  thought,  more  or  less  approaches ;  that  they  are  unre- 
liable in  their  given  data  of  primitive  times ;  and  were  their  claimed 
supernaturalistic  authority  thus  publicly  trampled  on  by  the  Syna- 
gogue, it  would  be  jeered  and  sneered  at  by  millions  of  their  fellow- 
beings.  Although  enlightenment  has  spread  and  is  spreading,  and 
science  is  unceasingly  feeding  its  cheering  fires,  and  truth  is  accessible 
to  everybody,  stands  at  every  house-door,  in  every  street,  in  every 
corner,  and  begs  to  be  looked  at  and  taken  hold  of,  yet  these 
millions  of  rational  human  beings  prefer  Superstition  to  Truth  ;  prefer 
to  be  slaves  to  it,  to  bow  to  it,  to  cringe  before  it,  and  would  deluge 
the  country  with  blood  as  formerly  for  its  sake. 

Furthermore,  the  Synagogue  coincides  with  the  philosophy  of 
science,  which  declares  that  the  evolving  of  the  human  race  into 
higher  states  and  species  progresses  through  and  in  law ;  that,  in  fact, 
progress  is  the  continuity  of  law  itself,  which,  grasping  unconscious 
chaotic  masses,  organized  them  into  action,  and  through  a  continuous 
chain  of  causes  and  effects,  evolved  Intellect,  Will, — Conscious 
Law.  It  furthermore  recognizes  purposeness  in  creation  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  its  law.  It  furthermore  recognizes,  that,  like  matter,  in- 
tellect evolves  itself  only  through  combat,  either  with  material  un- 
conscious forces,  or  with  conscious  intellectual  elements,  or  with  both, 
in  order  to  yield  its  effect, — morality — soul-element. 

And,  resting  on  these  bases,  the  Synagogue  accepts  all  the  ac- 
complished facts  of  the  past  to  have  been  normal.  It  enshrines  all 
the  good,  the  noble,  the  pure,  the  exalted,  the  beautiful,  all  that  from 
which  lessons  of  life  to  increase  life  can  be  extracted  as  everlasting 
memorials;  and  it  buries  all  the  evil  of  the  past  in  the  lake  of 
oblivion. 

nesting  on  these  bases,  it  asks :  Since  it  is  evident  that  the  civilized 
portion  of  the  human  race,  in  its  conflict  of  evolving,  would  have 
dinged  to  and  vent  its  spiritualistic  elements  on  some  object  or  other, 
whether  the  literature  of  Brahmaism  or  of  Buddhism  or  of  the  Grecian 
mythology   with  its  supplement  of  Epicurean  philosophies,  would 
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have  yielded  more  elements  of  propelling  and  cohesive  force,  and  most 
of  all,  more  soul  element,  as  the  pure,  simple  monotheistic  faith  of  the 
Hebrews,  with  their  literature,  portraying  hnman  life  with  its  follies 
and  foibles,  cruelties  and  atrocities,  but  also  with  its  godlike  purities, 
its  tender  yearnings,  its  idealistic  flights,  its  spiritual  aspirations,  its 
prophetic  visions  of  the  good  time  coming  "  when  the  sword  will  be 
moulded  into  a  ploughshare,"  and  "  when  the  knowledge  of  God  will 
cover  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  "  f 

The  cognizance  of  purposeness  in  creation,  manifesting  itself  in  all 
its  phenomena,  is  an  answer  to  this  question.  And  a  glance  at  hi8to^ 
ical  facts  elucidates  the  answer.  Look  at  Brahmaism  and  Buddhism 
Its  grand  lessons  are  not  of  the  existing  creation  for  the  existing,  nor 
of  a  first  conscious  cause  of  the  existing  creation,  evolving  its  pur- 
poseness to  be  existing,  but  it  teaches  beginning  and  end — ^nihilism, 
unconsciousness, — the  prototype  of  modern  materialism ;  and  look  at  its 
results  to-day — slavish,  brutish  millions,  stationary  since  thousands  of 
years  on  the  racecourse  of  civilization. 

And  look  at  Greece.  Its  giani  intellects  shine  on  the  horizon  of 
history  merely  like  coldly  sparkling  gems.  The  human  masses  flock 
not  to  them  to  obtain  warmth  of  soul — Faith  and  Hope.  The  toiling, 
sweating  millions  know  nothing  of  them.  They  were  gr^at,  but  their 
greatness  departed  with  them.  They  were  wise,  but  their  wisdom 
penetrated  not  the  dense  masses.  They  had  art,  precious  and  rare  like 
diamonds ;  but,  like  diamonds,  it  is  cold ;  it  is  only  for  the  rich,  the 
wealthy,  the  few  who  live  on  the  labor  of  the  many.  And  as  for  ita 
mythology,  the  adorned  corporeal  reflex  of  Grecian  civilization,  its 
conception  of  the  purposeness  of  creation  reached  not  beyond  sensn- 
ality.  Its  most  exalted  promise  was,  as  expressed  in  a  late  review  by 
an  eminent  essayist,  "  to  be  imparadized  in  each  other's  arms."  Al- 
though the  genius  of  Greece  was  idealistic,  it  could  not  wing  its  flight 
outside  the  limits  of  a  bridal  chamber.  There  its  wings  became 
clogged,  and  there  it  died  a  lamentable  death.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
a  soil  that  could  produce  a  Leonidas,  a  Solon,  a  Lykurgus,  a  Socrates, 
and  more  than  all  these,  a  Brutus,  had  its  pores  of  life  stagnated  by 
the  stench  of  Grecian  impurities  ?  Who  will  not  recognize  that  the 
blending  of  the  Judean  Synagogue  with  the  Grecian  Grove,  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  was  providential,  lawful,  according  to  purposeness 
of  creation  ?  Who  will  not  recognize  that  this  blending  was  the  influx 
of  light  into  darkness,  of  law  into  chaos  ? 
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BT  MABOUS  HIC&AELS. 

The  welfare  of  a  nation,  and  more  especially  that  of  a  republic,  de- 
pends to  a  very  great  extent  npon  the  unity  of  its  people.  In  order  to 
guard  against  civil  strife,  it  will  be  found  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
press as  completely  as  possible  that  mock  aristocracy  or  money-power 
which  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pervades  every  government.  Such 
an  aristocracy  is  taking  its  rise  in  America.  Men  of  capital  are 
aspiring  to  a  social  distinction  which  their  wealth  alone  entitles  them 
to  claim,  and  are  paving  the  way  to  a  future  of  unbounded  evil  and 
national  corruption. 

Not  alone  does  public  safety  cry  out  against  a  distinction  founded 
on  wealth  and  lineage,  but  man's  moral  nature  rebels  against  it. 
For  who  can  truly  say  that  they  are  better  than  the  rest  of  mankind  ; 
that  through  their  veins  flows  purer  and  nobler  blood  than  that  of  their 
fellow-men?  Can  this  be  possible?  Did  God  give  unto  them  souls 
more  sensitive  to  good  or  bad,  senses  more  accurate,  or  forms  of  finer 
mould?  Does  he  sanction  them  in  looking  down  upon  their  fellow- 
beings  while  claiming  that  they  are  loftier,  better,  purer? 

America  should  have  no  such  social  distinction;  for  liberty  and 
equality  march  on  hand  in  hand  :  to  take  away  the  one  would  be  to 
destroy  the  other ;  whereas  strengthening  the  one  doubly  assures  the 
other. 

The  question  arises.  Is  an  aristocracy  necessary  in  America  ?  By  all 
means,  if  composed  of  the  most  talented  and  purest  men — men  who 
are  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  and  who  would  tend  to  ennoble 
and  elevate  society. 

What  nation  ever  honored  such  true  nobility  that  did  not  prosper? 
What  nation  ever  recognized  an  unjust  social  distinction  that  was  not 
borne  down  by  its  evil  tendencies  and  influences?  You  will  say  that 
Rome  had  its  aristocracy,  yes  I  even  in  its  palmy  days:  but  of  what  did 
it  consist?  Of  the  enemies  that  were  gnawing  at  its  very  heart's  core; 
enemies  who  in  public  life  sacHflced  honor,  virtue,  and  the  public  wel- 
fare for  their  individual  interests,  and  who  in  private  life  were  at  the  acme 
of  degradation  and  crime.  For  as  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  are  cleared 
away,  exposing  to  public  investigation  the  palace  and  the  hut  alike,  we 
are  shocked  at  the  undeniable  evidence  of  the  corruption  which  existed 
among  the  so-called  higher  class  or  aristocracy,  and  thus  we  learn-  the 
real  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome. 
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It  caDDot  be  denied  that  American  society  needs  purifying  and  ele- 
vating, and  that)  too,  in  a  very  great  degree;  nor  can  it  be  disputed 
that  the  tendency  is  downward,  despite  the  strenuous  exertions  of  Bome 
few.  But  so  long  as  impure  men  stand  at  the  head  of  government, 
holding  in  one  hand  self-interest  and  in  the  other  power,  using  the 
latter  to  further  the  former,  regardless  alike  of  honor  and  concern  for 
their  fellow-men — we  say,  so  long  as  such  as  these  stand  at  the  head 
of  government,  just  so  long  will  reform  in  social  life  be  impossible. 

Undeniable  evidence  upon  this  point  stares  us  in  the  face.  The  aris- 
tocracy of  a  year  ago  in  our  own  State,  composed  of  men  who  at 
that  time  could  turn  the  political  balance  by  a  single  word,  whose 
wishes  were  no  sooner  uttered  than  heeded  by  their  servile  followers, 
whose  very  breath,  so  to  speak,  formed  the  electric  battery  that  sent 
their  words  into  the  ears  of  millions,  is  but  an  example  of  the  aristo- 
cratic elements  in  American  society — examples  which  have  aroused 
popular  indignation  to  action,  thus  proving  that,  however  corrupt  may 
be  a  nation,  there  still  remains  a  public  virtue  which  sooner  or  later 
will  show  itself. 

As  a  general  thing,  throughout  the  world  such  social  distinctions  are 
passing  away,  leaving  in  their  stead  a  higher  type  of  civilization.  The 
so-called  aristocracy  in  France,  to  which  may  be  attributed  its  miseries, 
is,  we  perceive,  rapidly  decreasing,  and  we  can  truly  say  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  it  will  be  numbered  with  the  past.  Germany 
is  hewing  down  the  barrier  of  rank  and  distinction  day  by  day.  Eng- 
land is  already  clamoring  for  a  republic  in  which  equality  will  be  rec- 
ognized, while  America  is  blocking  up  the  way  of  that  social  distinc- 
tion which  has  hitherto  been  unknown  to  it. 

Equality  alone  is  to  be  tolerated  in  our  country :  even  the  humblest 
should  be  entitled  to  say,  I  am  an  American  citizen,  enjoying  equal 
rights  and  privileges  with  the  noblest,  expecting  those  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  entitled  to  demand  them.  If  America  desires  an  aristocracy, 
let  it  not  be  confounded  with  a  mere  oligarchy,  but  let  us  accept  it  in 
its  real  significance  as  a  form  of  government  composed  of  the  best  and 
pure  stmen ;  at  the  same  time  separate  it  from  social  distinction ;  let 
the  people  wholly  and  individually  enter  into  it.  Let  us  form^  a  com- 
pulsory school  system,  thereby  educating  the  masses,  for  that  is  the 
secret  of  Germany's  success ;  and  we  shall  find  that  learning,  combined 
with  American  ingenuity  and  skill,  will  exalt  our  government  as  the 
model  and  only  true  aristocratic  republic  that  ever  existed. 


.  PEOVEEBS. 

Proverbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  gems  of  language ;  not  only  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  small,  bright,'"and  of  universal  currency,  but  also  in 
the  mystery  of  their  composition,  as  being  a  work  of  ages,  a  secret 
birth.     It  is  as  impossible  to  make  a  proverb  as  to  make  an  emerald,  or 
that  black  diamond  which  constitutes  the  more  familiar  sparkle  of  ma- 
terial life.     We  probably  none  of  ns  know  how  much  we  use  proverbs 
in  our  daily  speech;  but  it  is  certain  that,  if  they  were  withdrawn 
from  the  language,  we  should  find  ourselves  palled  up  at  every  turn  ; 
for  we  may  almost  say  that  a  language  is  not  a  language  till  it  has 
proverbs  embedded  in  it,  as  a  people  are  not  a  people  tlil  they  have 
antiquities  and  a  past  to  refer  to.     To  be  a  deliberate  proverb-maker  is 
really  the  highest  form  of  impertinence;  for  a  proverb  speaks  with  the 
assumption  of  universal  experience.     It  expects  general  acquiescence 
as  a  right,  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  its  tone  allows  of  no  dispute  or  ques- 
tion, and  is  an  appeal  to  universal  knowledge.     If  it  goes  beyond  the 
common  sympathy  of  a  nation  or  of  mankind,  it  is  an  epigram,  a  wit- 
ticism, B.jeu  d^esprit.     The  true  proverb  may  have  been   the   word 
of  any  wise  man,  high  or  low,  king  or  peasant.     How,  being  at  once 
so  true  and  so  generally  accepted,  it  escapes  being  a  flat  truism,  is  its 
secret, — a  secret  which  the  proverb-maker  has  yet  to  find  out.     Arch- 
bishop Trench  has  brought  together  various   definitions  of  a  proverb. 
It  is  *'  a  saying  without  an  author ;  "  it  is  "  shortness,  sense,  and  salt ; " 
it  is  "  much  matter  decocted  into  few  words,"  and  so  on.     But  beyond 
all  this  it  is  certainly  the  child  of  good  fortune.     Its  start  in  life  must 
have  been  something  extraordinary ;  it  must  have  been  born  of  occasion, 
the  occasion  like  the  author  being  unknown.     Its  adaptation  to  the  uni- 
versal mind  was  only  shown  by  universal  use,  unaccountable  by  mere 
reason.  "  You  must  not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth  "  was  a  proverb 
in  St.  Jerome's  time.     One  of  Ariosto's  heroes  in  the  Orlando  Furioso 
jumps  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.     How  telling  must  have  been 
the  incidents  attending  the  original  gift-horse  rashly  criticised,  or  the 
fatal  imprudence  of  the  hapless  denizens  of  the  frying-pan,  to  have 
stamped  their  lesson  so  indelibly  on  the  world's  records!  and  how 
impossible  for  research  to  get  at  them  !    We  may  perhaps  conceive  a 
state  of  society  in  which  proverbs — at  least,  one  most  popular  class  of 
them — might  have  their  birth, — when  every  trade  and  calling  was  com- 
mon property,  every  process  open  to  general  observation,  and  the  com- 
mon wit  and  wisdom  could  exercise  itself  upon  them.    One  of  the  uses 
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of  the  proverb  is,  we  see,  to  keep  up  the  tradition  of  this  community  of 
occupation  and  familiarity  with  the  work  of  life.  A  flavor  of  primitive 
times  is  imparted  whenever  ladies  and  gentlemen  talk  of  making  hay 
when  the  sun  shines,  or  advocate  cutting  their  coat  according  to  their 
cloth,  or  agree  that  it  is  best  to  wash  their  soiled  linen  at  home,  or  are 
for  striking  while  the  iron  is  hot,  or  blame  statesmen  for  having  too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,  or  speculators  for  reckoning  their  chickens  be- 
fore they  are  hatched.  . 

Lord  Chesterfield,  it  is  true,  said  that  no  gentleman  quoted  proverbs  ; 
and  he  considered  the  practice  an  index  of  inferior  training :  and  we 
may  grant  that  the  ordinary  use  of  them  is  less  in  society  than  in  other 
spheres  of  action.     They  have  their  place  in  the  familiar  domestic  cir- 
cle, where  people  may  dogmatize  for  their  own  and  the  general  benefit, 
and  again,  where  the  appeal  is  to  numbers,  when  men  wish  to  popular- 
ize their  style  and  to  awake  sympathy ;  for  proverbs  are  equalizers. 
The  language  of  progress  is  not  friendly  to  their  use.     A  man  is  seek- 
ing a  precedent  when  he  supports   his  view  by  a  proverb  ;  and  there- 
fore they  are  not  so  distinctive  a  feature  in  the  discourse  of  Englishmen 
as  we  are  led  to  suppose  them  to  be  in  other  countries.     Thus,  tliough 
Shakspeare  quotes  proverbs,  and  is  considered  an  authority  for  their 
use,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  to  be  full  of  them  stands  with  him 
for  being  a  prosy,  pompous,  dull  old  fellow.     In  a  little  book  of  pro- 
verbs which  lies  before  us  ("  Sancho  Panza's  Proverbs,  collected  and 
translated,"  by  Ulick  Ralph  Burke),  the  preface  quotes  Mr.  Ford  as 
saying,  "The  constant  use  of  the  refrain  gives  the  Spaniard  his  senten- 
tious and  dogmatical  admixture  of  humor,  truism,  twaddle,  and  com- 
mon-sense.    A  proverb  well  introduced  is  as  decisive  of  an  argument 
in  Spain  as  a  bet  is  in  England.     This  shotting  a  discourse  is  always 
greeted  with  a  smile  from  high  and  lowl"    A  man  thus  full  of  old 
saws  and  modem  instances  would  scarcely  meet  with  the  same  favor  in 
an  English  drawing-room.     The  Spanish  passion  for  proverbs  is  traced 
to  the  Arabic  character  of  mediseval  Spanish  civilization ;  Oriental 
languages  being,  in  fact,  impregnated  and  permeated  with  proverbs  to  an 
extent  which  greatly  adds  to  the  difliculty  of  acquiring  them.     It  is 
putting  any  nation's  proverbs  to  a  severe  test  to  translate  them ;  the 
terseness,  rhyme,  ring,  and  jingle  have  so  much  to  do  with  their  hold 
on  fancy  and  memory.     Thus  the  fit  union  of  faith  and  self-help  ex- 
pressed in  the  Spanish, "  A  Dies  rogando  y  con  el  maze  dando,"  does  not 
tell  with  the  same  effect  as  "  Praying  to  God  and  hammering  away ;  " 
and  *' There  is  great  distance  between  said  and  done,"  is  but  a  trite 
sentiment ;  while  its  original  is  a  proverb  with  an  influence, — ^^  Del 
dicho  al  hecho  hay  gran  trecho.''    The  same  with  "  Cual  el  tierapo  tal 
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el  tiento," — "  We  must  suit  our  behavior  to  the  occasion."    Many  pro- 
verbs, however,  are  independent  of  the  wording.     "Ciertos  son  los 
toros"  conveys  an  equal  sense  of  excitement  when  rendered,  "Here 
come  the  bulls ;  "  though  the  nature  of  the  excitement  to  the  uninitiated 
is  suflSciently  different.     "La  cola  falta  por  desollar,"  "  We  have  still 
to  skin  the  tail," — that  is,  "  We  have  not  yet  quite  finished  with  the 
subject " — finds  its   merit  in  the  neat  homeliness  of  its  illustration. 
Also,  "  Adobame  esos  candiles,"  "  Snuff  me  these  candles," — that  is, 
"  Clear  up  this  puzzle  or  this  muddle."     Some  naturally  convert  them- 
selves into  harmonious  English:  "  Pues  ya  en  los  nidos  de  antanono 
hay  pajaros  ogano,"  though  it  loses  the  rhyme,  sounds  well  as  "  There 
are  no  birds  in  last  year's  nest."     Some  can  only  be  rendered  by  a 
counterpart.     The  very  ancient  proverb,  "  Vi6se  el  perro  en  bragas  de 
cerro,"  "  The  dog  saw  himself  in  plush  breeches  "  (and  would  not  re- 
cognize his  companions),  is  our  "  beggar  on  horseback."     "  No  hay 
estomago  que  sea  un  palrao  mayor  que  otro,"  "No  stomach  is  bigger 
than  another  by  a  span,"  answers  to  "  An  inch  is  a  great  deal  in  a 
man's  nose."     The  editor  remarks  on  the  many  Spanish  proverbs 
about  the  duty  of  women  to  stay  at  home  as  a  trace  of  the  Moorish  oc- 
cupation :  "  Cada  puta  hile,"  "Let  every  wench  mind  her  spinning ;  " 
"  La  que  es  deseasa  de  ver,  tambien  tiene  de  ser  vista,"  "  She  who  de- 
sires to  see  desires  also  to  be  seen ; "  "  Que  la  doncella  honrada  la 
pierna  quebrada  y  en  casa,"  "  The  virtuous  maid  and  the  broken  leg 
must  stay  at  home."     Gambling  supplies  Spaniards  with  many  pro- 
verbs: "  Quien  destaja  no  baraja,"  "He  who  shuffles  the  cards  does  not 
cut  them ; "  "  You  may  lose  as  well  by  a  card  too  much  as  by  a  card 
too  little,"  pronounced   a  thoroughly  Spanish  laissez-aUer  proverb ; 
"Correr  el  dado,"  a  run  of  good  luck.    The  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  in 
his  little  book  on  proverbs,  dwells  on  the  loftly,  chivalrous  tone  which 
characterizes  many  Spanish  proverbs:  "White  hands  cannot  hurt;" 
"  The  king  goes  as  far  as  he  may,  not  as  far  as  he  would ; "  and  the 
proud  looking  of  calamity  in  the  face  which  speaks  out  in  "When  thou 
seest  thine  house  in  flames,  approach  and  warm  thyself  by  it."     But 
these  are  not  sayings  for  the  mouth  of  common  folks,  who  use  a  pro- 
verb to  express  a  familiar  sentiment  better  than  they  can  in  their  own 
words.     It  is  the  homely  proverb  which  is  the  proverb  ^ar  excellence. 

The  Italians  cannot  be  called  less  rich  in  proverbs  than  the  Spanish, 
though  their  tone  is  charged  with  Machiavellianism ;  as  "  Fidarsi  h 
bene,  ma  non  fidarsi  e  meglio,"  "  To  trust  is  well,  to  trust  nobody  is 
better ; "  and  many  others  in  the  same  strain  of  selfish  prudence,  of 
which  history  has  terrible  examples.  "  Cosa  fatta  capo  ha,"  "  The  deed 
once  done,  there  is  an  end,"  was  the  "  bad  word  "  by  which  Mosca  tells 
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Dante  that  he  sowed  the  seed  of  civil  war  in  Tuscany ;  and  the  Italian 
proverb,  *'  Sometimes  clemency  is  cruelty,  and  cruelty  clemency,"  by 
which  Catherine  de'  Medici  stilled  the  scruples  of  her  son  on  the  St 
Bartholomew  massacre,  are  instances.     But  the  whole  language  is  full 
of  proverbial  wisdom,  to  the  last  degree  simple,  yet  without  coarse- 
ness.    Thus  "  L'ultimo  vestito  ce  lo  fanno  senza  tasche,"   "  Our  last 
garment  is  made  without  pockets ; "   "  Chi  ha  quattrini  a  buttar  via, 
metti  operaii  e  non  vi  stia,"  *'  If  you  have  money  to  throw  away,  set  on 
workmen  and  don't  stand  by ; "  *'Qual  che  va  nelle  maniche  non  pad 
andar  ne'  gheroni,"  "  What  is  put  in  the  sleeves  can't  go   into   the 
skirt."     This  occurs  appropriately  in  I  promessiSpoci.     Manzoni  nat- 
urally points  a  moral  with  a  proverb,  whether  in  his  own  person   or  in 
his  rustic  charactere,  and    always  happily ;  as  when  the  good  but  pe- 
dantic tailor,  on  receiving  a  visit  from  St.  Federigo  Boromeo,  is  so  dis- 
tracted by  the  greatness  of  the  occasion  and  the  importance  of  expressing 
a  fitting  sense  of  it,  that  the  opportunity  passes  by  him,  and  all  he  says, 
to  his  lasting  shame,  is   "  Si  fignri ! "    {Anglice  "  Fancy ! ") ;    being 
ever  after  haunted  by  the  things  he  might  have  said ;  but  "  Del  senno 
di  poi  ne  son  piene  le  fosse,"  "  The  ditches  are  full  of  clever  after- 
thoughts."    The  tailor,  however,  is  the  only  personage  we  ever  find  at 
a  loss.     Manzoni's  women  especially  have  a  seasonable  saying  always 
at  hand.     The  hospitable  wife  is  glad  that  her  guest  arrives  on  a  feU 
day,  not  when  "c'  era  il  gatto  sul  focolare,"  "  the  cat  in  the  (empty) 
grate  ; "  and  promises  one  dish  of  welcome — "  Ci  sam  un  piatto  di 
buon  viso."    The  over-busy  housewife  must." far  da  Marta  e  da  Mad- 
delena,"  and  consoles  hereelf  on  leaving  her  birthplace  by  thinking 
"  La  patria  e  dove  si  sta  bene," 

No  nation  can  beat  the  Scottish  in  the  keenness  and  eye  to  self-in- 
terest of  its  proverbs,  though  it  rather  delights  in  simplicity  allied  to 
coarseness ;  as  "  Do  nsething  in  haste  but  gripping  o'  fleas ;"  "  Notliing 
comes  of  itself  but  dirt  and  long  nails."  They  are  remarkable,  too,  for 
self-reliance, — "  He  that  cheats  me  ance,  shame  fa'  him  ;  if  he  cheat 
me  twice,  shame  fa'  me ;  "  "  The  tod  ne'er  sped  better  than  when  lie 
went  his  ain  errand."  We  cannot  think  of  Scotch  proverbs  without 
recalling  Andrew  Fairservice,  whose  worldly  wisdom  shines  out  in 
them;  who  pronounced  Glasgow  Cathedral,  after  the  iconoclastic 
labors  of  the  reformers,  "  as  crouse  as  a  cat  wi'  the  fleas  cambed  afl^ 
it;  "  who,  on  being  bid  to  hold  his  tongue,  observes  that  "  A  hadden 
tongue  makes  a  slabbered  mouth,"  but  subsides  into  silence  on  quoting 
his  mother's  instructions, — 

"  Be  it  better,  be  it  worse, 
Be  ruled  by  him  that  has  the  purse." 
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He  has  the  gift,  too,  of  proverbial  illustration  so  eonspieudlis  in  Sam 
Weller,  and  proposes  to  part  company  with  the  Baillie  with  the  com- 
parison, "  There's  sma '  sorrow  at  our  parting,  as  the  auld  mear  said  to 
the  broken  cart." 

There  are  some  subjects  which  provide  matter  for  proverbs  in  all  lan- 
guages. The  halter  is  one :  "  Nombrar  la  soga  en  casa  del  ahorcado," 
says  Sancho  Fanza ;  "  Noramer  la  corde  chez  le  pendu ; "  **  Non  ricor- 
dar  il  capestro  in  casa  dell'  impiccato;"  "  Give  a  thief  rope  enough," 
etc. ;  "  He  that  is  born  to  be  hanged ;  "  "  Geld  wird  nicht  gehenkt ;  " 
"Money  does  not  get  hanged  ;  "  "  He  was  scant  o'  news  that  tauld  his 
father  was  hangit."  It  is  the  rubs  of  life,  great  and  small,  which  create 
its  proverbs. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  anybody  is  really  guided  by  proverbs.  They 
point  a  moral,  they  confirm  an  opinion,  they  impart  force  to  a  criti- 
cism. Do  they  help  us  in  action  ?  Not  often,  probably  ;  yet,  where 
we  hesitate,  it  may  sometimes  urge  to  a  resohition  to  remember  "  He 
that  will  not  when  he  may,"  with  its  sequel :  when  our  courage  flags, 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way  "  may  act  as  a  needful  stimulus. 
"  One  story's  good  till  another's  told  "  is  sometimes  a  check  to  precipi- 
tate judgment.  "  Two  heads  are  better  than  one  "  may  well  drive  us 
to  seek  counsel ;  and  "  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes  "  should  bring 
at  critical  moments  of  perplexity  and  disappointment  its  lesson  of  res- 
ignation. That  is,  allthis  ought  to  happen  if  proverbs  are  of  the  use 
the  world  thinks  them. — The  Saturday  Beview, 
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When  you  want  to  manage  men,  wash  your  hands  with  sugar  and 
water. — Rev,  H.  W.  Beecher. 

Opportunities,  like  eggs,  must  be  hatched  when  they  are  fresh. — H. 
S.  Carpenter, 

We  can  succeed  only  when  we  work  in  harmony  with  God's  provi- 
dences.— Bishop  Simpson, 

Death's  but  a  path  that  must  be  trod, 

If  man  would  ever  pass  to  God. — PameLl, 

What  matter  though  the  scorn  of  fools  be  given, 

If  the  path  followed  leads  us  on  to  heaven  ? — Mrs,  Hale, 

The  wise,  the  just,  the  pious,  and  the  brave, 

Live  in  their  death,  and  flourish  in  the  grave. — Jos,  Greeii, 


SCIENCE,  AETS  AND  FACTS. 

In  a  former  number,  some  idea  was  given  of  microscopic  writing. 
Some  wonderful  feats  of  photography  have  been  performed  in  this  way 
lately.  The  English  Bible  contains  3,566,480  letters,  and  all  tUis  has 
been  photographed  twenty-two  times  in  a  square  inch. 

The  Vienna  Universal  Exhibition,  likely  to  be  the  most  magnificent 
collection  of  the  industry  of  mankind,  has  called  for  aid  from  various 
governments.  France,  torn  and  bleeding  at  every  pore,  contributes 
$300,000,  Prussia  an  equal  sum,  whilst  impoverished  Spain  even  givea 
a  handsome  quota;  Switzerland  sends  £16,000,  and  Great  Britain, 
wealthy  and  powerful,  the  ancient  friend  and  ally  of  Austria,  votes  the 
sum  of  £10,000.  We  fully  sympathize  with  the  indignant  comments 
of  the  Austrian  press  over  this  lamentable  parsimony. 

The  importance  of  the  diamond  drill,  now  used  by  the  U.  S.  Govera- 
ment  to  undermine  Hell-gate,  is  becoming  more  manifest  every  day. 
As  its  sphere  of  action  is  likely  to  be  increased,  a  description  of  it  may 
be  interesting  to  our  readers.  This  apparatus  for  boring  rocks  with 
diamonds  was  originally  patented  in  France,  by  Leschot,  in  1864,  and 
rendered  only  practical  in  1866.  It  consists  of  an  iron  tube,  the  end 
armed  with  a  series  of  rough  diamonds,  which  are  set  in  such  a  way 
that  by  turning  the  tube  they  excavate  an  annular  groove  in  the  rock, 
and  leave  in  the  centre  a  solid  cylinder  which  enters  the  tube,  and  is 
easily  broken  off  and  extracted  when  the  boring  is  finished.  The 
progress  is  about  f  of  an  inch  a  minute.  The  diamonds  wear  but  little. 
Black  diamonds  are  preferable,  as  they  are  known  to  be  the  hardest. 

An  Egyptian  astronomer,  Mahomed  Bey,  has  just  published  a  work 
on  the  age  and  the  objects  of  the  Pyramids,  as  elucidated  by  the  star 
Sirius.     He  has  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  working  out  this  prob- 
lem.    He  proves  that  they  were  built  5,000  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  that  when  completed,  they  all  bore  a  positive  relation  to 
the  course  of  Sirius.     What  is  curious  about  this  matter  is,  that  the 
results   of   his   investigations    accord   exactly  to   a  few  years   with 
Bunsen's  computations.     Smile  as  we  may  at  Oriental  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, the   result   attained   is  quite  remarkable.      No   less   a  persoa 
than   Piozzi   Smith,  late  Astronomer  Eoyal,  published  three   large 
volumes  on  this  subject  of  the  age  of  the  Pyramids,  about  four  years 
ago,  when  he  tried  to  show  that  they  were  built  simply  as  a  standard 
of  measure. 
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OUR  EDITOR'S    RETURN. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  retnm  of  our  eBteemed  editor  from 
an  extended  tour  through  the  West  and  South.  For  nearly  three 
months  we  have  been  without  his  valuable  guidance,  hence  the  delay 
which  has  attended  the  publication  of  the  last  two  issues.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  he  has  again  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office,  we  trust  soon 
to  put  the  affairs  of  our  journal  in  their  regular  course. 

During  his  absence,  he  visited  some  thirty  cities,  and  the  relation 
by  him  of  the  friendly  and  cordial  reception  he  invariably  received, 
and  the  generous  hospitality  which  in  every  instance  was  tendered  to 
him,  has  been  most  gratifying  to  us,  and  has  instilled  into  us  renewed 
courage  and  vigor. 

Mr.  Lewin  very  modestly  attributes  the  flattering  ovations  given  to 
him  as  testimonials  to  his  feeble  efforts  to  advance  a  noble  cause  rather 
than  to  any  personal  merit.  Thb  New  Era  being  one  of  the  principal 
mediums  through  which  he  has  accomplished  that  with  which  he  is  cred- 
ited as  having  done  for  Reformed  Judaism,  we  are  not  unwarranted  in 
concluding  that  our  journal  has  been  favorably  received. 

In  addition  to  the  compliments  universally  paid  our  worthy  editor, 
and  the  many  new  friends  he  has  gained,  he  has  obtained  promises 
from  some  of  the  jwBt  minds  of  the  country  to  enter  the  list  of  our 
contributors.  He  has  also,  by  his  untiring  energy  and  zeal,  nearly 
doubled  the  number  of  our  subscribers,  so  that  The  New  Era  to-day 
can,  without  boasting  or  fear  of  impeachment,  declare  that  it  has  (with 
not  more  than  one  exception)  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Jewish 
organ  published  in  America.  This  more  substantial  acknowledgment 
of  the  sincerity  and  force  of  our  efforts  has  invested  us  with  increased 
strength,  and  will  enable  us  to  widen  the  field  of  our  labors. 
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We  extend  to  our  friends  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  encouragement 
and  aid  they  have  so  profusely  and  voluntarily  given  ns,  and  assure 
them  that  The  New  Era  will  continue  steadily,  vigorously,  and  hon- 
estly to  labor  in  the  service  of  Reform — not  only  reform  iii  Religion, 
but  in  every  reform  having  for  its  object  the  subjugation  of  vice  and 
the  enthronement  of  virtue. 


A  CARD  OF  THANKS. 

The  editor  of  The  New  Era,  fully  appreciating  the  kindness  and 
attention  generally  bestowed  upon  him  during  his  recent  tour  throngh 
the  Western  and  Southern  cities,  desires,  by  this  medium,  to  express  his 
gratitude,  and  to  thank  his  numerous  friends  most  sincerely  for  the  in- 
terest manifested  by  them  in  rendering  his  sojourn  in  their  midst  ss 
pleasant  as  possible. 

For  the  encouragement  and  support  given  to  this  journal,  the  editor 
believes  that  the  best  return  he  can  make  is  to  endeavor  to  render  ii 
worthy  of  the  great  cause  it  represents.  To  this  task  he  pledges  his 
untiring  devotion  ;  and  thus  he  hopes  not  only  to  merit  a  continuance 
of  that  public  favor  and  esteem  he  now  enjoys,  but  eventually  to  make 
The  New  Eea  a  welcome  guest  in  every  Jewish  household. 


OUR  NEW  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Among  the  many  eminent  writers  whose  contributions  we  will  have 
the  pleasure  of  placing  before  our  readers  during  the  course  of  our 
Third  Volume,  we  call  especial  attention  to  the  following  clergymen, 
all  of  whom  are  noted  for  erudition  and  zeal,  elevated  and  liberal 
views,  and  for  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  them  to  the  cause  of 
Progress  and  Reform  : — 


Rev.  Dr.  Lilienthal,  Cincinnati. 
Rev.  Dr.  Huebsch,  New  York.. 
Rev.  Dr.  Mayer,  Cleveland. 
Rev.  Dr.  Kleeberg,  Louisville. 
Rev.  Dr.  Landsberg,  Rochester. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  Francis  Abbott,  Toledo. 
Rev.  J.  K.  Gutheim,  New  Orleans. 
Rev.  S.  Falk,  Buffalo. 
Rev.  Wechsler,  Columbus. 


Rev.  Dr.  Wise,  Cincinnati. 
Rev.  Dr.  Jastrow,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  Dr.  Sonneschein,  St.  Louis. 
Rev.  Dr.  Schlessinger,  Albany. 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  Rochester. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  E.  L.  Rexford,  Columbus. 
Rev.  I.  L.  Leucht,  New  Orleans. 
Rev.  Isidor  Kalisch,  Nashville. 
Rev.  M.  Samfield,  Memphis, 


COXSCIEJTCE  AND  THE   DAY  OF  ATONEMENT. 

A  SERMON  DELIVERED  BY  THE  EDITOR   BEFORE   THE   TEMPLE   SINAI   CONGRE- 
GATION, OF  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.,  ON  THE  SABBATH  OF  REPENTANCE, 

OCTOBER  5,  1872. 

'*  And  if  yon  do  not  thne,  behold  yon  will  have  Binned  against  the  Lord  ;  and  rest  as- 
srared  that  yoor  ain  will  find  you  ont/* 

The  passage  of  the  text  submitted  to  your  notice,  and  with  which 
you  are  doubtless  familiar,  forms  a  portion  of  the  address  of  Moses  to 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  previous 
arrangement,  he  cedes  to  them  certain  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river  Jordan,  in  consideration  of  their  binding  themselves  to  continue 
giving  their  military  assistance  to  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,  until 
such  time  as  the  country  had  been  entirely  subjugated.  The  wise  le- 
gislator, having  every  faith  in  the  promises  of  the  tribes,  assigns  them 
their  possession,  but  warns  them  that  though  he  was  descending  into 
the  grave  and  could  not  be  amongst  them  at  the  time  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  fulfil  their  obligations,  and  that  though  their  brethren 
might  perhaps  not  be  in  a  position  to  compel  them  to  keep  their 
contract,  yet  assuredly  would  their  sin  find  them  out  and  receive  that 
punishment  it  duly  merited.  So  much  for  the  literal  bearing  of 
the  text.  But,  my  hearers,  it  must  be  evident  to  you  that  I  have  not 
selected  these  words  of  Moses  merely  for  the  purpose  ot  recalling  the 
historical  account  of  a  treaty  which,  to  us  of  the  present  day,  is  a 
matter  of  little  import.  Indeed,  a  moment's  reflection  will  sutfice  to 
convince  you  that  our  text  is  susceptible  of  a  more  extended  significa- 
tion ;  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  more  general  application ;  that  it 
conveys  most  instructive  lessons,  which  are  well  adapted  to  the  especial 
occasion — this  Sabbath  of  Bepentance — which  assembles  us  here  to-day. 
Let  me,  then,  endeavor  to  place  before  you  "some  of  those  reflections 
which  may  be  deduced  from  that  memorable  address. 

"And  if  you  do  not  thus,  behold  you  will  have  sinned  against  the 
Lord ;  and  rest  assured  that  your  sin  will  find  you  out."  The  pith 
of  the  address  lies  in  the  second  qlause  of  this  warning,  '^  rest  assured 
your  sin  will  find  you  out ; "  in  other  words,  "  rest  assured  that  though 
no  mortal  eye  may  see  your  sin,  though  no  mortal  power  may  be  able 
to  punish  you  for  that  sin,  yet  will  your  own  conscience  act  as  the 
accuser  and  the  judge,  and  inflict  that  chastisement  the  offence  de- 
serves."   From  this  I  proceed  to  observe,  that  the  power  of  conscience 
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exercises  a  greater  influence  than  the  fear  of  temporal  punishment, 
and  that,  moreover,  tUs  inward  sense  of  right  and  wrong  in  condact 
belongs  to  human  nature.  As  a  biblical  illustration  of  this  assertion, 
we  have  only  to  refer  to  that  scene  where  Joseph's  brethren  are 
plunged  into  the  greatest  trouble  and  anxiety,  through  the  action  of 
Joseph  in  assuming  an  appeai*ance  of  the  utmost  severity.  **  And 
Ihey  said  one  to  another.  We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our  brother, 
in  that  we  saw  the  angaish  of  his  soul,  when  he  besought  us ;  and  we 
would  not  hear ;  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Beuben 
answered  them  saying.  Spate  I  not  unto  you  saying,  Do  not  sin 
against  the  child,  and  ye  would  not  hear?  Therefore  behold  also  his 
blood  is  required." 

It  must  be  recollected  that,  when  this  event  occurred,  it  was  in  an 
age  when  the  law  had  not  yet  been  given,  and  that  all  the  revelation 
of  the  Divine  Will  which  had  been  made  was  what  had  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  among  the  Patriarchs.     Yet  we 
And  the  brethren  of  Joseph  reasoned  upon  the  same  moral  principles 
and  were  conscious  of  the  same  feelings  as  we  would  reason  and  feel 
at  the  present  day.     This  is  because  the  innate  sense  of  right   and 
wrong  is  coeval  with  creation ;  it  is  a  law  inscribed  in  every  hainan 
heart.     In  the  darkest  times,  in  the  most  uncivilized  portions  of  the 
globe,  when  the  grossest  ignorance  and  superstition  prevailed,  when 
polytheism  with  its  hideous  form  shrouded  the  fair  earth,  and  men 
groped  their  way  in  darkness  amida  labyrinth  of  doubts  and  conjectures, 
— even  then  a  distinction  was  made  between  virtue  and  vice,  between  a 
duty  and  a  crime.     This  moral  sense  of  good  and  evil  is  the  oflTapring 
of  Reason — the   heavenly  faculty  which   makes  of  man  a  child  of 
God ;  and  according  as  this  Reason  is  developed,  so  is  this  sense  culti- 
vated.   Among  rude  tribes  of  men,  where  superstition  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  time  prevailed  over  reason,  the  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  was  but  an  imperfect  one ;  but  according  as  the*  faculty   of 
reason  assumed  her  holy  functions  and  asserted  her  will  over  men's 
minds,  so  the  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  vice, 
a  duty  and  a  crime,  became  more  in  harmony  with  justice  and  truth. 
This  has  been  the  work  of  ages,  and  it  is  even  now  in  a  state  of 
development.     Thus  is  it  that  many  have  a  misconception  of  datj, 
and  while  clinging  pertinaciously  to  some  old  custom  or  old  form 
which  they  superstitiously  believe  to  be  a  vital  principle  of  religion, 
actually  violate  the  most  sacred  duties  and  forget  the  most  import- 
ant obligations.     They  do  this    not    because  they  are  determined 
to  do  wrong  or  because  they  are  vicious.    Just  the  opposite.     They 
indeed   believe  they  are   fulfilling    their  duty.    But   their  error  is 
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dne  to  their  judgment.  They  misconceive  the  nature  of  reh'gion, 
because  their  reasoning  powers  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  stage 
to  make  them  discard  old  abuses  and  old  superstitions.  1  maintain, 
then,  that  this  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  when  trained  by  the  aid  of 
reason,  is  the  greatest  agent  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  society ; 
it  is  in  fact  the  only  true  revelation,  since  it  is  the  inspiration  into  the 
human  mind  of  good  and  pure  thoughts  from  the  source  of  all  virtue 
and  purity.  The  adherents  to  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  of 
course,  maintain  that  religion  is  the  offspring  of  the  Bible ;  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  communication  of  Divine  will  under  supernatural 
agencies ;  and  that  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  should  and  must 
be  subservient  to  the  commands  and  laws  prescribed  in  the  Bible. 
Now  this  would  deprive  religion  entirely  of  its  hallowing  influence, 
for  it  would  ignore  natural  religion ;  and  unless  men  possessed  sonf» 
natural  religion,  that  is,  unless  they  were  endowed  by  nature  with 
some  sense  of  moral  obligation,  they  would  be  incapable  of  all  religion 
whatever.  If  previously  there  existed  no  conception  in  their  minds 
of  duty,  of  love,  of  allegiance,  of  gratitude;  if  they  failed  to  perceive 
the  discrimination  between  right  and  wrong,  then  would  revealed  re- 
ligion in  vain  prescribe  laws  and  commandments.  Tlie  one  can  only 
be  predicated  on  the  other.  Hence  they  who,  from  mistaken  notions 
of  piety,  would  make  of  the  Bible  everything  and  of  Keason  nothing, 
do  real  injury  to  religion,  since  they  undermine  the  very  foundation 
on  which  revelation  builds  its  power  of  regulating  the  heart.  The 
greatest  of  all  religions,  then,  is  natural  religion,  because  it  is  the  one 
which  God  has  implanted  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  and  in  which  all 
men  agree. 

This  power  of  conscience,  or  innate  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  which 
we  call  natural  religion,  exercises  more  powerful  influence  than  the 
fear  of  temporal  punishment,  because  it  produces  an  apprehension  of 
guilt  and  of  tlie  consequences  of  that  guilt  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
man  is  capable  of  inflicting.  In  the  words  of  the  text  we  may  say, 
"  And  if  you  do  not  thus,  you  will  have  sinned  against  the  Lord ;  and 
rest  assured  that  your  sin  will  find  you  out." 

Whoever  has  such  little  reverence  of  God,  as  to  attach  no  more 
serious  consequences  to  sin  than  the  fear  of  mortal  detection  and  pun- 
ishment, is  indeed  on  the  high  road  to  ruin,  and  is  likely  to  remain  a 
sinner  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Fortunately,  however,  this  class  of 
men  is  not  numerous,  for  even  in  cases  where  there  is  no  habitual 
acknowledgment  of  God,  where  there  is  even  a  daring  contempt  of  His 
authority,  the  very  men  who  thus  act  are  constrained  by  conscience, 
in  the  day  of  their  distress,  tx)  recognize  God,  and  that,  too,  under 
the  most  awful  of  characters — the  avenger  of  guilt. 
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Thus  the  power  of  conBcience  in  this  respect  is  all-important.  Did 
it  not  suggest  some  relation  between  guilt  and  punishment,  of  whit 
avail  would  be  the  principle  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  with 
respect  to  moral  conduct  ?  Conscience,  then,  assumes  not  only  the 
power  of  an  accuser,  but  also  of  a  judge,  for  it  causes  us  to  acknowledge 
that  not  only  have  we  done  wrong,  but  that  we  are  justly  entitled  to 
he  punished  for  that  wrong.  As  in  the  familiar  case  of  Joseph's 
brethren,  now  under  consideration,  they  said  :  "  Therefore  is  this  dis- 
tress come  upon  us;  behold,  also,  his  blood  is  required,"  thus  admitting 
their  crime  and  the  justice  of  the  punishment.  Truly  their  sin  had 
found  them  out,  and  they  were  reaping  the  consequences.  The  Bible 
affords  many  other  instances  in  which  the  sin  of  the  evil-doer  finds 
him  out  by  means  of  some  sudden  misfortune  or  of  some  act  of  folJj 
which  all  the  ingenuity  of  villany  has  been  unable  to  prevent ;  but  the 
limits  of  this  sermon  will  not  permit  me  to  do  more  than  simply  men- 
tion the  fact. 

From  this  power  of  conscience  arise  the  terrors  which  so  often  haunt 
guilt.  The  sleepless  nights,  the  fearful  dreams  when  sleep  at  last 
descends  over  the  shaken  frame,  the  fears  of  secret  dangers,  are  all  the 
results  of  a  disturbed  conscience.  But,  my  hearers,  it  may  be  asked, 
If  this  indeed  be  the  power  of  conscience,  how  is  it  that  its  influence 
is  not  more  general,  and  that  it  does  not  restrain  men  from  the  com- 
mission of  sin  i  I  reply  that  conscience  is  very  often  stifled  during  a 
season  of  prosperity,  but  that  it  is  sure  to  return  to  its  full  power 
when  advereity  comes,  thus  proving  our  text,  "  Rest  assured  that,yonr 
sin  will  find  you  out." 

When  crimes  are  committed,  the  passion  of  the  moment  is  too  great, 
and  the  mind  too  much  enslaved  by  the  gratification  of  the  desire,  to  be 
capable  of  proper  reflection.  And  even  when  the  passion  has  subsided, 
if  the  sun  of  prosperity  continues  to  shine,  the  sinner,  if  he  at  all  reflect 
upon  himself,  seems  to  find  in  this  very  prosperity  a  justification  for 
his  sin,  and  therefore  fondly  concludes  that  he  is  at  peace  with  hearen 
and  earth.  But  once  let  the  sun  cease  to  shine ;  once  let  the  dark 
clouds  of  adversity  hover  around  him ;  let  him  be  suddenly  deprired 
of  all  his  boasted  wealth  and  reduced  to  poverty ;  let  him  be  stretched 
on  the  couch  of  pain  and  sickness ;  let  him  suffer  the  loss  of  some  one 
who,  notwithstanding  the  stubbornness  of  his  heart,  he  yet  loves,  and 
oh,  what  a  terrible  punishment  is  his  !  Surely  then  his.  sin  has  found 
him  out !  What  a  difference  is  there  now  between  him  in  adversity 
and  his  former  self  in  prosperity  !  Before,  life  was  an  illusion.  Every- 
thing tended  to  pander  to  his  vanities,  to  flatter  and  deceive  him. 
Then  he  was  a  portion  of  the  crowd,  and  no  insignificant  part  either; 
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but  now  he  is  alone,  the  mask  has  been  removed,  his  friends  and 
adniirers  have  forsaken  hira,  and  "  there  is  none  so  poor  as  to  pay  him 
homage."  Besides  this  his  brain  is  on  the  rack,  for  his  spirits  are  no 
longer  supported  by  fallacious  views  of  Heaven's  favor.  His  pride  is 
humbled.     "  His  sin  has  found  him  out." 

It  is  also  curious  to  note  how,  in  cases  h'ke  this,  when  the  conscience 
is  thoroughly  awakened,  the  sinner  considers  every  calamity  which  he 
suffers  as  an  actual  infliction  of  punishment.  When  before  he 
never  thought  of  God,  or  only  thought  of  Him  unworthily,  he  now 
regards  Him  as  a  judge  who  has  passed  sentence  on  him  for  his 
guilt,  and  who  is  executing  vengeance.  Yet,  perhaps,  many  of  his  af- 
flictions arise  directly  out  of  causes  which  have  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  his  sin.  By  a  wise  dispensation  of  providence,  however,  they 
are  interpreted  by  his  conscience  to  be  inflicted  solely  on  account  of 
the  sin,  and  thus  are  men  often  forced  to  repent,  by  discovering 
that  thero  is  a  Providence  who  rules  all  things,  and  who  surely  will  not 
permit  guilt  to  go  unpunished. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  to  apply  these  reflections  to  the  present 
occasion.     The  great  Kipnr,  which  excites  so  much  dread  and  anxiety 
in  the  minds  of  many  Israelites,  will  soon  be  here,  and  will  bring 
with  it,  as  usual,  crowded  synagogues.      Wherever  Israelites  dwell, 
songs  of  penitence  will  be  heard,  and  from  every  Jewish  fane  will 
ascend  the   petitions   of   Israel   for  forgiveness   and  reconciliation. 
Though  only  a  ceremony,  Kipur  is  one  which  carries  with  it  grand  and 
instructive  lessons,  for  it  exemplifies  three  essential  truths  of  Judaism. 
1.  Repentance  is  necessary  to  every  one,  because  there  is  no  one  so 
good  as  not  at  some  time  to  commit  sin.     2.   God  is  gracious,  all- 
merciful,  and  forgiving.     He  desires  not  the  death  of  the  wicked,  but 
rather  that  he  may  return  to  Him  and  live  ;  therefore  He  pardons  the 
truly  repentant  sinner  and  opens  to  him  the  gates  of  eternal  salvation. 
3.  Man  needs  no  mediator  to  go  between  him  and  his  Lord  ;   he  and 
he  only  must  and  can  atone  for  his  sins  by  repenting  and  amending 
his  course  of  conduct.     The  institution  of  the  day  of  atonement  is 
founded  upon  the  weakness  and  the  power  of  man, — upon  the  weak- 
ness, because  man  is  a  human  being  and  is  liable  to  the  failings  of 
frail  mortality; — upon  the  power,  because  man  is  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  partakes  in  a  degree  of  His  Divine  essence,  combines  spirit 
with  matter,  and  is  capable  of  subduing  his  material  yearnings  by  the 
strong  will  of  his  spirit.     Hence,  Kipur.  is  justly  entitled  to  all  the 
respect  and  veneration  which   Jews  everywhere  pay  to  it.     But,  my 
dear  friends,  I  pray  you  observe  that  many  of  us  are  apt  to  regard 
Kipur  in  quite  a  different  light.     For  many  of  us,  unfortunately,  have 
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been  taught  to  regard  Kipnr  as  the  day  when  God  etts  in  jadgiiteDt 
upon  us,  reads  over  the  record  of  oar  past  bids  and  iniquities,  calls  na  to 
account  for  them,  and  punishes  ue  accordingly.  To  avoid  this  aod  to  ap- 
pease the  wrath  of  the  deity,  some  personal  sacrifice  mnst  be  made,  and 
Bo  the  day  is  devoted  to  fasting  and  praying.  Alas!  I  say,  too  many 
of  us  believe  ihia  is  the  great  end  of  Kipnr,  and  are  satisfied  to  go 
through  the  form  without  even  thinking  of  the  holy  spirit  which  that 
form  enshrines.  In  the  sense  of  the  text  we  may  say,  "  they  have 
sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  their  sins  have  found  them  ont."  Ye*, 
it  is  their  consciences  which  are  at  work.  They  tremble  with  fear  at 
the  terrible  thought  that  God  will  punish  them  for  their  gins,  and  w 
they  hasten  to  the  sanctuary  and  endeavor  by  all  outward  inanifeeta- 
tions  to  evince  contrition.  But,  brethren,  I  tell  you  most  emphati- 
cally that  many  and  many  of  those  who  assemble  in  our  temples 
and  houses  of  worship  are  led  thither  more  from  superstition  than  from 
true  belief  or  sincere  repentance.  I  tell  yon  that  these  merely  go 
through  the  form  of  pretending  to  repent  for  sins  which  they  know 
all  the  time  they  will  commit  as  soon  as  the  Kipur  services  are  at  an 
end.  Oh  I  dear  brethren,  oh  t  dear  sisters,  for  the  love  of  Cirod,  for  the 
love  of  honor  and  purity  and  truth,  for  the  love  of  all  yon  hold  most 
dear,  for  the  love  of  your  souls'  salvation,  be  ye  not  among  those  who 
will  visit  Israel's  houses  of  worehip  on  that  day  with  such  thonghts. 
Think  not  that  the  Kipnr  is  given  to  us  so  that  in  a  few  hours  we  may 
wash  away  months  of  iniquitous  conduct,  and  obtain  a  fresh  lease  of 
life  only  to  sin  again.  The  day  of  atonement  is  truly  the  sabbath  of 
sabbaths,  truly  the  greatest  day  in  the  year,  if  we  see  in  it  a  proof  of 
God's  mercy  and  love,  if  with  earnestness  we  avail  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  of  seizing  the  proffered  hand  of  reconciliation  and  returning 
to  the  Lord  our  God,  with  all  our  heart  and  soul.  But,  if  we  observe 
it  only  because  custom  has  so  ordained  it,  or  because  we  think  the 
ceremonies  of  the  day  will  make  all  right  in  the  sight  of  God,  then,  in- 
deed, is  the  day  of  atonement  a  fraud,  a  mockery,  a  wicked  deception. 
Then,  indeed,  when  we  keep  it  in  this  way,do  we  commit  the  greatest 
sin  of  the  whole  year. 

Ob  I  my  beloved  friends,  if  indeed  your  sins  have  found  yon  out,  if 
you  are  conscious  of  having  done  wrong  and  really  wish  to  atone  for 
your  faults,  then  let  ua  regard  Kipur  only  as  the  type  of  what  a 
good  man's  life  should  be  every  day.  A  sage  once  said  to  his  disciples, 
"Repent  one  day  before  your  death," — "How  can  we  do  that,"  asked 
they,  "  seeing  tliat  we  know  not  the  day  of  our  death !  "  Then  said  the 
sage,  "Eepent  every  day."  So,  brethren,  let  us  make  the  following 
resolves.     First  and  foremost,  let  us  truly  atone  for  our  sins. 
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Secondly.  Let  us  caltivate  the  habit  which  the  Psalmist  recom- 
mends of  "  communing  with  our  hearts  when  we  lie  down  on  our 
beds,"  so  that  each  night  may  admonish  us  of  the  wrongs  we  have 
committed  either  through  error  or  thoughtlessness,  and  remind  us  of 
the  opportunities  we  have  allowed  to  escape  us,  in  which  we  might 
have  done  some  good. 

Thirdly.  Let  us  not  be  lenient  in  passing  judgment  upon  ourselves, 
but  rather  let  us  strive  ever  to  think  less  of  the  faults  of  others  and 
more  of  our  own.  So  also,  when  conscience  is  even  quiet,  let  us  be 
certain  that  it  is  not  merely  silenced  because  of  hardened  guilt  or  the 
fortunes  of  prosperity,  but  that  it  is  really  tranquil,  because  we  are 
free  from  transgression. 

Lastly.  Let  us  shun  sin  for  its  own  native  deformity,  and  love  virtue 
because  of  its  own  intrinsic  worth.  Let  us  ever  remember  that  though 
no  mortal  eye  may  discover  our  sin,  though  no  mortal  judge  may  pass 
sentence  thereon,  yet  there  is  one  who  seeth  all  things,  and  that  the 
sin  will  assuredly  find  us  out,  and  will  condemn  us  in  the  presence  of 
that  tribunal  where  the  G-od  of  Infinite  Justice  and  Truth  presides. 

If  thus  you  will  resolve,  and  if  thus  you  will  act  in  the  future,  then 
truly  w^ill  the  blessed  day  of  atonement  not  return  in  vain,  for  not 
only  will  your  past  sins  be  forgiven  and  your  peace  efiected  with 
your  God,  but  you  will  even  possess  the  love  of  your  Maker,  which 
will  accompany  you  through  life,  will  aid  you  in  your  good  resolutions, 
will  guard  you  from  evil,  will  lead  you  to  good,  and  will  finally  con- 
duct your  souls  to  realms  of  joy  and  bliss,  even  to  the  realms  of  im- 
mortality, which  may  God  in  his  infinite  mercy  grant.    Amen. 
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A  FOOL  once  stood  wondering  and  staring  at  a  high  pole,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  tempting  loaf  of  bread.  The  fool  was  hungry ;  but  all  he 
did  was  to  gape  and  exclaim :  '^  How  nice  it  looks !  Who  can  get  it 
down  ? "  His  companion,  wiser  than  he,  addressed  him  thus :  "  Ah, 
silly  fellow  I  the  pole  is  no  higher  now  than  when  the  loaf  was  first 
placed  on' it.  I'll  show  you  how  to  get  it  down."  He  took  a  ladder 
with  many  steps,  mounted  them  one  by  one,  reached  the  top  and  got 
the  bread,  while  the  fool  went  away  hungry  and  ashamed.  Thus  is 
it  always.  The  fool  in  his  indolence  can  only  gape  at  the  prize  within 
his  reach,  which  soon  is  won  by  the  intelligent  and  industrious  worker. 
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FBOM  THE    GERMAN   OF  DB.    LUDWIO  PHIUPFSOHK. 

BY  ANNA  MABIA  OOLDSMID. 

In  the  foregoing  lectures  we  Bought  to  elucidate  tlie  relation  of 
Christianity  and  Islamism  to  the  Religious  Idea,  and  thence  to  dedoce 
the  necessity  for  the  continued  existence  in  Judaism  of  the  religious 
idea  in  its  completeness.  Were  I  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  natural 
order  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated  in  .these  lectures,  it  would  certainly 
indicate  that  we  should  now  proceed  to  consider  the  manner  and  mode 
of  this  continued  existence  in  Talmudism ;  and  also  (liaving  already 
discussed  the  rise  of  Talmudism  previous  to  Christianity)  the  purport 
and  character  of  Talmudism  itself. 

I  deem  it  advisable,  nevertheless,  first  to  call  j-our  attention  to  the 
phase  of  existence  exhibited  in  the  receptacles  of  this  Talinndic- 
Judaism — Jewdom.  And  for  what  reason?  you  will  inquire.  Tal- 
mudism is  so  peculiar  a  creation,  the  result  of  such  peculiar  intellectual 
tendencies,  that  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  its  nature,  unless  we 
previously  understand  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed — unless  we 
have  previously  recognized  its  aim,  its  scope,  and  its  indispensability. 
If  it  has  been  ascertained — first,  that  the  preservation  of  Jewdom  was 
necessary  to  the  endurance  of  the  religious  idea ;  and  secondly,  that 
by  Talmudism  alone  the  continued  existence  of  Jewdom  could  be 
secured  ;  we  shall  have  possessed  ourselves  of  the  guiding  thread,  with- 
out which  we  might  wander  pathless  in  its  vast  and  intricate  labyrinths. 

I  bespeak  your  attention  to-day,  therefore,  to  the  history  of  the  Jews 
in  their  dispersion.     I  must  premise,  however,  that  it  is  foreign  "to  the 
task  I  have  undertakan  to  give  utterance  to  the  just  lamentations, 
which  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  history,  whose  every  page,  nay, 
whose  eveiy  line,  whose  every  letter  is  written  in  blood,  may  wdl 
wring  from  the  sincere  friend  of  humanity.    This  blood  was  not  shed 
on  the  battle-field,  where  the  destinies  of  nations  were  decided ;  nor 
was  this  martyrdom  endured  as  expiation  for  crime,  but  this  life-stream 
was  pressed  from  the  heart,  this  martyrdom  crushed  the  limbs,  of  a 
race  of  men,  who,  guiltless  of  wrong  against  the  lives  or  the  property 
of  their  fellow-beings,  sought  but  liberty  to  live  true  to  their  con- 
sciences and   their   God.     History,   like  her  eternal  sister,  Nature, 
possesses  the  great  privilege  of  recording  the  general  results  of  events, 
and  of  passing  silently  over  the  griefs  and  sufferings  laid  successively 
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by  individuals  on  the  altar  of  the  general  good.  The  uninterrupted 
and  eternal  production  of  life  is  the  law  of  nature.  But  life  necessi- 
tates death.  Countless  old  generations  must  die  that  countless  new 
generations  may  be  born.  In  order  to  sustain  life,  nature  must  destroy 
life.  In  like  manner,  history  requires  the  suffering  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  millions  of  individual  men,  in  order  to  secure  to  the  race  of 
man  continued  and  progressive  development,  and  to  prepare  for  it  an 
ever  greater  future,  an  ever  more  glorious  existence.  Judged  accord- 
ing to  this  standard,  the  thousand  holocausts  wliich  the  annals  of  every 
people  record  are  recognized  to  have  been  oifered  for  a  loftier  end. 
History,  which  would  otherwise  present  a  melancholy"  picture  of 
tyranny  and  slavery,  of  force  and  thraldom,  of  human  sufferings  and 
passions,  becomes,  when  viewed  in  this  light,  a  solemn  record  of  the 
eternal  strivings  of  mankind  for  higher  objects,  of  its  aspirations  for 
the  conquest  of  truth  and  right. 

Let  us  thus  look  upon  the  history  of  Jewdom  in  its  dispersions,  and 
we  shall  at  once  perceive  tliat  these  dispersions  had  for  aim  and  end 
the  preservation  of  the  Keligious  Idea ;  and  that  all  that  the  Jews,  its 
depositaries  and  bearers,  were  called  upon  to  endure,  all  their  suffer- 
ings during  fifteen  centuries  (of  which  sufferings,  alas  !  many  still  con- 
tin  ue)  were  a  necessity  which  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  sublime  mission 
could  not  be  averted.  Nay,  instead  of  the  remembrance  of  the  evil 
treatment  received  by  this  peaceable  people  causing  us  to  mourn,  the 
thought  should  rather  inspire  us  with  feelings  of  admiration  at  the  in- 
ward power  of  the  spirit,  enabling  a  whole  race  to  conquer  all  disasters 
and  defy  all  calamities.  What  more  does  Jewdom  desire?  It  has 
gained  the  victory.  The  world  sought  to  annihilate  it,  and  yet  Jew- 
dom exists.  The  world  strove  to  render  it  dumb,  and  yet  Jewdom 
speaks,  speaks  now,  even  louder  and  more  audibly  than  ever,  in  the 
ears  of  mankiild.  Yet  more — Jewdom  sees  the  animosity  which  pre- 
vailed against  her  daily  diminish — hears  the  world  rescind  daily  its 
hostile  edicts — ^feels  her  sufferings  and  anguish  pass  away,  virulence 
and  oppression  gradually  die  out.  Jewdom  may  with  truth  exclaim, "  I 
have  endured  to  the  end ;  and  this  endurance  has  won  its  reward."  It  has 
achieved  that  which  it  was  its  task  to  accomplish ;  it  has  preserved  the 
religious  idea  for  the  great  future  of  mankind.  Let  us  therefore  not 
deem  the  history  of  Jewdom  in  its  dispersions  to  be  but  a  blood-stained 
record  of  uniform  oppression  and  violence.  Let  us,  on  the  contrary, 
recognize  it  to  be  that  which  it  truly  is — the  conflict  of  the  Spirit 
with  its  antagonisms  for  the  eternal  preservation  of  the  Religious  Idea. 
Seen  under  this  aspect  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  is  neither  a 
mystic  riddle,  as  by  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  be,  for  the  key  to  its 
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solution  lies  at  hand ;  nor  is  it  a  mournful  picture  veiled  in  sadness;  it 
is  a  brilliant  image,  delineating  the  power  of  the  immortal  soul  of  man. 

We  repeat — the  sufferings  of  the  Jewish  race,  from  the  fourth  cen- 
tury down  to  the  present  time,  their  exclusion  from  political  society, 
the  persecutions  they  have  endured  throughout  the  world,  were  the 
necessary  conditions  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  holy  mission.  This 
proposition  we  now  proceed  to  examine  and  to  verify. 

When  a  nation  loses  its  independence,  one  of  two  consequences 
must  ensue ;  either  it  is  destroyed  in  the  last  struggle,  or  (and  this  is 
but  another  form  of  destruction)  it  is  amalgamated  with  its  con- 
querors. The  nation  may  be  preserved  in  its  separatie  members,  but  in 
its  collective  form,  its  especial  purpose,  its  nationality  in  fine,  it  exists 
no  longer.  To  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  race  no  such  close  was 
appointed  ;  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  lofty  mission  forbade  alike  its  annihi- 
lation and  its  amalgamation  with  its  conquerors.  That  race  was  dis- 
persed, retaining  in  its  dispersion  its  peculiar  character.  This  dis- 
persion, as  we  have  shown  in  a  former  lecture,  was  the  instrument  of 
its  material  salvation.  Had  this  numerically  insignificant  nation  (the 
smallest  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth)  remained  in  Palestine,  it  could 
not  have  retained  its  integrity  amid  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians, 
the  conquests  of  the  Mahomedan  Arabians,  the  incursions  of  Zhengis- 
khan,  and  of  the  Saracens  and  Turkomans.  That  it  had  been  conquered 
and  dismembered  by  the  tolerant  Romans  before  the  outbreak  of  these 
wars  of  devastation  and  of  the  Crusades,  was  a  beneficent  ordination 
of  the  Almighty  Buler  of  the  Universe,  and  an  evidence  of  His  gov- 
erning providence. 

The  existence  of  the  Jewish  race  as  a  people  was  not  necessary. 
Indeed  the  accomplishment  of  their  sacred  task  was  far  more  power- 
fully aided  by  their  dispersion.  Through  the  absence  of  all  political 
and  municipal  vitality  in  the  numerous  isolated  communities,  was  this 
their  task  more  promptly  and  efliciently  performed.  The  religious 
idea  was  freed  by  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews  from  the  trammelling  in- 
fluence of  political  and  municipal  life,  and  space  and  opportunity  were 
secured  to  its  depositaries  for  their  own  and  its  preservatiou. 

But  for  this  end  it  was  also  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  be 
placed  in  a  position  which  would  prevent  their  amalgamation  with  the 
dominant  nation  in  whose  centre  they  re$pectively  dwelt.  On  this 
point  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  misapprehension.  I  would  therefore  ob- 
serve that  I  here  refer  exclusively  to  the  times  at  which  nations  were 
specifically  ruled  by  the  two  new  churches,  in  part  antagonistic  to  the 
religious  idea,  Christianity  and  Moslemism,  then  in  their  most  dog- 
matic state  of  development ;   an  era  at  which  the  political  amaigama- 
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tion  of  the  Hebrew  race  would  have  been  inevitably  combined  with 
an  absorption  of  the  religious  idea  into  the  forms  of  Christianity  and 
Islamism  ;  an  age,  as  will  be  admitted,  wholly  different  in  its  character 
from  the  present  time,  and  inducing  consequently  wholly  different 
conditions  of  existence. 

That  the  Jewish  race  should  assume  in  their  dispersions  a  distinctive 
and  isolating  mental  costume  and  character,  which  should  place  them 
in  strong  contrast  to  the  dominant  churches  (and  this  idiosyncrasy 
was  secured  to  them  by  Talmudism),  and  that  their  temporal  position 
should  be  exclusive  in  its  tendency,  so  as  to  render  them  wholly 
dependent  on  themselves  and  their  own  resources  (a  state  of  being 
imposed  on  them  by  the  iron  rule  of  the  middle  ages)  was  a  historical 
necessity.  Both  conditions  were  indispensable  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Jewish  race  in  its  integrity,  and  both  were  fulfilled. 

It  may  be  objected,  and  with  truth  if  the  material  fact  be  alone 
considered,  that  the  social  position  of  the  Jews  and  the  oppression 
and  suffering  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were  virtually  induced  by 
the  peculiarities  to  which  the  race  so  pertinaciously  adhered.  But  if 
the  Jews  had  not,  both  from  choice  and  necessity,  preserved  their  in- 
dividuality, their  fusion  with  the  other  dominant  creeds  would  have 
been  inevitable ;  and  true  it  certainly  is,  that  in  their  new  garb  of 
Christian  and  Mahomedan  they  would  have  had  nothing  to  endure.  The 
service  of  the  Eeligious  Idea  rendered  this  immunity  impossible.  Nor 
does  this  afford  to  the  dominant  churches  the  slightest  justification  for 
the  tyranny  and  cruelty  exercised  by  them  towards  the  Hebrew  race. 
The  peculiarity  of  my  fell6w-man,  as  long  as  it  does  no  injury  to 
society,  in  no  way  gives  me  the  right  to  injure  him  in  life,  property, 
and  honor ;  nor  to  beat  him  to  death,  either  morally  or  physically.  The 
preservation  of  this  peculiarity  was  the  only  reproach  cast  upon  the  Jews 
after  they  had  been  degraded  to  the  very  lowest  social  position  by  their 
oppressors.  It  has,  however,  1  trust,  been  clearly  shown  that  for  this 
condition  of  things  there  existed  an  historical  necessity.  To  the  Jewish 
race  it  was  given  to  preserve  within  itself  the  religious  idea,  un- 
scathed by  the  antagonisms  of  the  dominant  Christian  and  Mahomedan 
churches.  The  only  means  by  which  this  could  be  carried  out  was 
the  adoption  of  a  peculiar  external  form  of  rdtyious  life.  So  soon  as 
the  dominant  churches  came  to  comprehend  the  antagonisms  to  their 
own  system  inherent  in  Judaism,  they  naturally  sought  to  annihilate 
Judaism,  or  to  thrust  aside  and  supplant  it.  The  necessary  conse* 
quences  of  this  animosity  were  the  Constant  persecutions  and  banish* 
ments  of  the  Jews,  and  their  political  and  municipal  expulsion  whether 
as  communities  or  as  individuals. 
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Another  historical  feature  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  fendal  systec 
Its  most  marked  tendency  was  the  subdivision  of  the  State  into  giru-i 
or  companies.     Feudalism  split  up  the  aggregate  of  society  into  vam 
separate  bodies,  and  assigned  to  each  a  particular  position  and  ca- 
stitution,  and  individual  rights  and  privileges.     Instead  of  erecting  tb 
State  on  the  universal  basis  of  equal  and  general  rights,  instead  of  oc4n- 
prehending  each  and  every  portion  of  society  as  constitntiug  an  Id- 
tegral  part  of  the  whole  social  fabric,  instead  of  recogniziiifr  the  people 
collectively  to  be  one  body  politic,  feudalism  divides  and   subdinde 
.  them,  according  to  a  certain  fixed  scheme,  from  the  monarch  downte 
the  serf,  into  classes,  guilds,  corporations,  and  arranges  them  in  onleis. 
companies,  etc.,  that  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relative    positions  of 
inferior  and  superior.     What  post  was  appointed  to  the  Jew  in  ths 
feudal  state  ?    What  rank  was  he  to  hold  in  tliis  scheme  ?     If  either 
amid  the  nobles,  nor  the  guilds  of  the  towns,  nor  the  serfdom  of  tke 
peasant  would  it  concede  a  place  to  the   Hebrew.     Feudalism  aw- 
demned  the  Jew  to  remain  a  foreign  excrescence,  an  outcast  from  them 
all.     By  feudalism  were  the  Jews  considered  to  be  but  appendages  d 
the  monarch,  who  in  his  gracious  clemency  tolerated  their  presence  «s 
imperial  or  royal  menials.      They  paid  tribute  to  the  sovereign,  weit 
under  his  immediate  protection,  which  he  could  grant,  or  rather  sel 
to  them,  or  withhold  from  them,  at  his  royal  pleasure.     They  were 
thus  denied  all  rights,  were  compelled  to  dwell  in  separate  quarters  c-f 
the  towns,  were  forbidden  to  hold  land  and  to  pursue  any  trad&    Bat 
one  alternative  was   allowed,  but  one  dark  retreat  afforded  them, 
whence  their  fellow-men  shrunk  in  disgust.     Permission  was  accorded 
them  to  wander  as  hawkers,  peddlers,  and  money-lenders,  foot-sore  and 
weary,  from  place  to  place.     So  abject  was  the  plight  to  which  the 
feudal  system  had  reduced  the  sons  of  Israel ;  those  who  in  Palestine 
had  been  a  free  and  agricultural  people,  in  Rome  Roman  citizens,  were 
now  condemned  to  be  hirelings  and  menials,  eaniing  their  exile's  bread 
in  the  land  of  their  birth  by  hawking  and  usury.     Princes  and  em- 
perore  pledged  their  right  to  the  tenure  of  Jews,  sometimes  to  towns, 
sometimes  to  feudal  lords  of  higher  or  lower  degree.     In  other  in- 
stances they  conceded  their  claim  to  the  servitude  of  the  Jews  for  pay- 
ment, or  in  compliance  with  petitions  or  threats,  to  certain  circles  and 
towns.     From  this  arbitrary  and  lawless  rule  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected, other  and  serious  evils  resulted  to  the  Jews.     The  callings  thej 
were  permitted  to  pursue  acted  prejudicially  on  their  moral  condition. 
It  may  with  truth  be  asserted,  that  the  highest  credit  redounds  to 
the  Jewish  race,  that  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances  so  degrad- 
ing, they  not  only  were  not  wholly  demoralized,  but  preserved  a  fresh' 
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ness  ol  spirit  and  a  strength  of  character,  which  they  mainly  derived 
from  the  peculiar  constitution  of  their  spiritual  and  religions  life.  In 
other  instances  again,  these  pursuits  brought  them  constantly  into 
collision  with  great  and  small.  The  borrower  hates  the  lender ;  the 
more  deeply  h^  is  indebted,  the  more  entirely  he  is  in  the  power  of  his 
creditor,  the  more  anxious  is  he  to  set  him  aside  by  physical  force, 
particularly  in  an  age  when  might  made  right,  and  when  that 
lender  was  without  arms  and  without  legal  defence.  Thus  the  longer 
the  Jews  remained  in  any  one  locality,  the  more  imminent  and  certain 
were  their  pereecution  and  expulsion,  simply  because  the  greater  was 
the  number  of  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  effect  their  removaL 

A  third  and  necessary  consequence  was,  that  as  the  snail  ever  seeks 
alielter  within  its  shelly  tenement  from  the  bruising  heel  of  the  passer- 
by, so  the  persecuted  Jew  ever  withdrew  deeper  and  deeper  into  in- 
tellectual   seclusion.      All    spiritual   connection   with   other  nations 
gradually  ceased.      An  attachment  to  scientific  pursuits,  which  had 
endured  to  a  much  later  period  (even,  so  late  as  the  commencement 
of  the  fifteenth  century)  among  the  Jews  than  among  the  Arabians 
and  Cliristians,  expired  at  length  amid  the  universal  persecutions  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  particularly  those  which  accompanied  their 
expulsion  from  Spain.     At  the  era  when  the  taste  for  classical  studies 
was  revived,  and  when  the  other  European  peoples  gladly  shook  off 
their  long  intellectual  lethargy,  no  ray  of  morning  light  could  penetrate 
into  the  dark  Ghetto  or  Jews'  quarter,  and  dawn  on  the  mental  vision 
of  the  crouching  and  hope-fallen  son  of  Abraham.     Even  religious  specu- 
lation was  arrested  in  the  crushed  spirits,  that  were  only  permanently 
saved  from  entire  paralyzation  by  the  exciting  study  of  the  Talmud 
whetting  the  edge  of  intellectual  subtlety,  though  this  was  limited  to 
the  analytical  disquisitions  of  casuistry.     Of  this  the  result  is  manifest; 
the  ecclesiastical  system  of  the  middle  ages  sought,  in  its  spirit  of 
exclusiveness,  to  annihilate  the  Jews,  since  in  Judaism  was  included 
the    most  uncompromizing    antagonism    to  that  exclusiveness — the 
Eeligious  Idea.    Where  they  could  not  succeed  in  extirpating,  they 
tried  to  expel  them  from   municipal   society.     Feudalism,  amid   its 
divisions  and  subdivisions  that  virtually  denied  the  equality  of  human 
rights,  had  no  place  for  the  outcasts  of  the  Church — the  rejected 
Hebrews.    It  placed  them  without  the  pale  of  law  and  right,  and  as 
it  transformed  the  peasantry  into  the  bondmen  (serfs)  of  the  nobles,  so 
it  made  the  Jews  to  be  the  bondmen  (serving-men)  of  the  monarch. 
Yet,  as  compared  with  the  Church,  the  feudal  system  was  the  salvation 
of  Jewdom.     From  the  personal  influence  of  the  monarch  they  often 
derived  protection ;  seeing  that  as  occasion  might  be,  the  sovereigns 
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either  thought  more  tolerantly  or  felt  more  hnmaDely  than  the  p^ty 
tyrants  their  subjects ;  or  they  needed  the  gold  of  the  Jews,  tlsir 
loans,  the  purchase-money  for  protection ;  or  they  were  impelled  to 
uphold  them  by  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Church,  which  spirit^  as 
is  well  known,  was  not  unfrequently  rife  in  Christendom.  And  the 
Jews,  in  truth,  required  naught  save,  according  to  the  necessities  of  tlie 
hour,  a  few  spots  of  earth  on  which  to  exist,  to  weather  the  storm,  and 
to  outlive  the  days  of  menaced  extermination. 

(To  be  otmtbmed). 
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TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  COPnC,  BY  BEV  DB.  HENSOS. 

(Gontinaed  from  page  468.) 

New  evils  were  at  hand.     Our  frontier  horsemen  came  flying  in  witk 
news  of  war.     The  Arab  chieftains  refused  the  tribute :  they-  had  sent 
round  a.banner  to  all  the  kindred  of  Ishmael  in  the  desert ;  and  the 
whole  border,  from  Damascus  to  Pelusium,  was  in  arms,  as  if  by  com- 
mand of  our  evil  genius.     The  calamities  that  had  befallen  Egypt  stir- 
red them  up  to  revolt,  and  the  revolt  was  about  to  be  succeeded  by  an 
invasion  of  the  enemy.     I  then  was  summoned  into  the  presence  of  the 
monarch,  to  the  council  held  in  this  case  of  emergency.     Tlie  king  de- 
manded my  advice.     It  was  plainly  given.    Reprobating  the  feeble 
policy  that  had  withdrawn  our  armies  from  the  frontier  to  waste  their 
valor  in  watching  slaves,  I  counselled  instant  vigor.     I  declared  that 
war  must  be  met  by  war,  rebellion  by  speedy  punishment;  and  that 
the  royal  tribute,  if  not  brought  in  the  hands  of  the  Ishmaelites,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  ashes  of  their  tents.     All  applauded  this  advice; 
and  Pharaoh,  throwing  over  my  neck  the  golden  links  of  his  own 
sword-chain,  and  ordering  a  linen  robe  of  state  to  be  hung  upon  my 
shoulders,  made  me  on  the  spot  commander  of  all  the  armies  of  Miz- 
raim. 

I  rejoiced  in  this  good  fortune.  The  pomps  of  Memphis  had  be- 
come fearful  in  my  sight.  Wild  dreams  haunted  me,  wilder  thoughts 
came  over  me  in  my  waking  hours.  I  had  commenced  to  experieoce 
strange  doubts  of  the  wisdom  of  that  worship  which  was  as  ol<l|ibB  the 
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foundation  of  the  throne.  I  ins'oluntarily  asked  myself,  Could  the  gods 
of  Egypt  be  given  for  its  tormentors  ?  Could  the  power  of  turning 
those  gods  into  scorn  be  given,  but  by  some  other  God  mightier  and 
higher  than  they  ?  Or  could  that  higher  God,  that  wielder  of  the  ele- 
ments, that  scorner  of  the  pride  and  glory  of  Egypt,  be  on  the  side  of 
injustice?  These  feelings  rapidly  spread  over  tlie  whole  surface  of  my 
mind.  The  sound  of  war  came  to  me  as  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
stream  to  the  traveller  in  the  desert.  The  fever  of  my  spirit  parched 
me  no  more.  I  put  on  my  armor,  took  my  spear  in  my  hand,  and 
marched  forth  from  Memphis  at  the  head  of  troops  that  were  fit  to 
bear  the  dragon  banner  of  mighty  Egypt  to  the  uttermost  end  of  the 
world. 

We  made  rapid  marches  along  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  the  desert, 
that  we  might  meet  the  rebellious  sons  of  Ishmael  before  a  hoof  of  their 
camels  should  defile  the  sacred  shores  of  Egypt.    All  was  the  exulta- 
tion of  the  warrior's  heart,  as  I  looked  from  the  heights  along  the  end- 
less columns  of  chariots,  horses,  and  spearmen  that  moved  along  the 
bold  hills  and  rocky  valleys  bordering  that  bright  and  ever  billowy  sea. 
But  when  we  entered  on  the  desert  itself,  when  we  saw  the  boundless 
waste  spread  before  us  without  path  or  landmark,  without  tree  or  herb, 
without  river  or  fount,  our  hearts  shrank  within  us,  and  we  felt  that. in 
all  the  grandeur  of  man  there  still  is  weakness,  as  the  weakness  of  the 
sand  tossed  in  the  whirlwind.     Enemies  we  saw  none,  but  the  mpst  un- 
conquerable of  all  enemies,  the  desert — the  ground  on  which  we  trod, 
as  treading  on  tlie  floor  of  a  furnace,  and  the  sun,  which  shot  down 
upon  our  heads  rays  as  fierce  as  flights  of  burning  arrows.     Against  this 
war  what  was  man  ?     Our  horees  died  of  pestilence ;  our  chariots  were 
lefl  broken  in  the  wilderness ;   the  scorching  wind  pierced  us  to  the 
'    bone,  withered  the  nerve  of  the  strong,  and  made  the  heart  of  the  bold 
faint  within  him.     After  months  of  fruitless  search  for  the  flying  Arabs, 
'    whom  we  could  no  more  reach  than  we  could  the  clouds  of  heaven,  I 
'    gave  the  word  to  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  land  of  Egypt.     Broken 
and  faint  as  we  were,  the  command  infused  new  life  into  the  whole  host. 
It  was  full  of  the  memory  of  that  luxurious  rest  which  the  soul  covets 
in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land ;  it  told  even  the  meanest  heart  among  our 
thousands  of  the  pure  and  refreshing  draughts  of  the  Nile,  the  deep 
'    bowers  of  roses,  the  olive  groves  on  its  banks,  the  delicious  evenings 
when  under  the  vines,  in  the  cool  air,  all  was  music,  serenity,  and  the 
simple  and  undisturbed  delights  of  nature. 

Qn  the  third  day,  at  sunset,  the  army  had  reached  the  brow  of  the 
mountj|ins  that  overlook  the  valley  of  the  Nile.    With  the  delight  of 

weariness  and  famine  in  the  sight  of  the  speedy  enjoyment  of  rest  and 
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luxury,  we  gazed  on  the  immense  extent  of  that  richest  spot  of  the 
bounty  of  nature  and  labor  of  man,  glittering  like  a  huge  serpent, 
bright  with  all  the  hues  of  summer,  under  the  light  of  the  descending 
sun.  Groves,  gardens,  palaces,  the  solemn  beauty  of  the  pyramids, 
illumined  by  the  setting  rays,  like  enormous  piles  of  burnished  gold; 
the  beautiful  Kile,  the  glory  of  all,  flowing  down  in  the  midst  of  tliis 
unrivalled  landscape  like  a  vast  vein  of  molten  silver ;  all  lay  before 
us  in  lovely  vision.  In  universal  triumph  we  sung  hymns  in  praise  of 
the  protecting  gods  of  Egypt,  raised  rude  altars  of  the  stones  of  the 
mountain-tops,  and  after  hours  of  carousal,  laid  ourselves  down  to  sleep 
until  the  mom  should  bid  us  rise  and  go  forth  into  the  richness  of  the 
land.  It  was  then  that  I  heard  for  the  first  time,  from  the  peasantry 
of  the  hills,  the  long  succession  of  miseries  that  the  wrath  of  the  H^ 
brew  leaders  had  laid  upon  the  country.  But  while  these  fell  I  had 
been  in  the  wilderness;  and  happy  I  now  felt  the  days  of  toil  and  nights 
of  watching,  the  fiery  wind  and  the  scorching  sand,  which  had  kept  me 
afar  from  such  agonies.  Yet  where  were  their  traces  now  1  As  if  » 
superior  hand  had  been  held  over  Egypt,  to  shower  fertility  on  it  in  re- 
compense for  its  afflictions,  all  was  nowmore  luxuriant  than  ever. 

My  mind  still  remained  disturbed  with  many  thoughts,  and  leaving 
my  tent,  I  took  my  spear  in  my  hand,  and  walked  forth  into  the  moon- 
light, which  was  then  lying  broad  upon  the  hills,  and  bathing  the  tenti 
of  my  sleeping  army  with  unspeakable  lustre.  I  have  never  seen  ft 
night  of  such  beauty.  The  sky,  as  a  sheet  of  leaves  of  the  forest, 
sparkled  and  shot  rays  of  living  diamonds ;  the  moon  was  an  orb  of 
serene  flame;  the  whole  creation  seemed  to  have  assumed  a  more 
ethereal  character.  I  could  have  thought  that  its  grosser  substance  had 
been  suddenly  purified  and  changed  into  light  and  life.  It  was  a  night 
on  which  an  irresistible  impression  of  the  presence  of  beings  mightier 
than  man  subdues  the  mind.  In  strange  awe  I  prostrated  myself,  and 
ofiered  up  a  supplication  to  the  great  invisible  Lord,  by  whom  all  this 
world  of  wonder  lived,  to  guide  me  into  his  knowledge;  if  the  gods  of 
Egypt  were  divine,  to  make  me  their  more  unfailing  worshipper ;  but  if 
there  were  another  mightier  than  they — another  who  bore  no  shape  of 
created  thing — another  not  to  be  worehipped  by  our  fires,  nor  bowed  to 
in  temples,*  nor  won  by  those  sad  and  fearful  sacrifices  of  human  life 
which  Egypt  had  so  long  offered  to  the  work  of  her  hands — theu  to  let 
me  be  enlightened  by  the  truth  ;  to  let  the  idol  have  my  homage  no 
more,  but  to  let  me  bow  down  my  spirit  to  the  spirit  of  heaven. 

When  I  lifted  up  my  countenance  again,  a  wondrous  change  had 
come.  The  moon  was  covered  with  the  hue  of  blood  ;  the  sty^  had 
died ;  all  below  was  dark  as  the  grave.     I  looked  round ;  my  army  was 
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locked  in  a  torpor  as  profound  as  if  God  had  caused  them  for  some 
purpose  to  be  buried  in  sleep,  and  I  alone  was  awake ;  and  fearfully 
were  my  senses  kept  watching.  It  was  about  midnight.  At  that  mo- 
ment an  echo,  like  the  burst  of  a  thousand  .trumpets,  broke  from  the 
skies.  It  was  followed  by  the  charge  of  a  tremendous  army.  The 
skies  opened,  and  showed  flames  that  took  the  shape  of  horse  and 
horsemen,  chariot  and  charioteer.  A  mass  of  living  fire  rushed  down 
over  Egypt.  Leading  all,  and  terribly  conspicuous  above  all,  was  a 
form  whose  gigantic  wings  seemed  to  stretch  from  verge  to  verge  of  the 
horizon.  Perpetual  shafts  of  lightning  darted  from  the  path  of  the 
destroyer,  and  a  Bvroni  like  an  angry  comet  waved  and  biased  before 
him  up  to  the  heights  of  heaven. 

In  the  midst  of  these  overwhelming  terrors  of  the  air  I  was  recalled 
to  the  earth ;  she  had  her  terrors,  too,  on  that  night  of  vengeance. 
A  cry,  as  if  the  whole  agony  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  whole  con- 
centrated affliction  of  an  undone  people  could  be  poured  on  the  ear  at 
once,  smote  me.  I  looked  down  on  the  expanded  valley  of  Egypt ; 
there  all  was  in  utter  consternation,  in  fierce  and  instant  confusion. 
The  multitude  were  hurrying  wildly  through  the  cities,  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  as  if  in  search  after  each  other.  Palaces,  houses,  cot- 
tages, and  temples,  all  alike  poured  out  their  inmates,  and.  all  were 
filled  with  one  vast  echo  of  deep  agony  and  fierce  lamentation.  That 
night  all  the  first-born  of  Egypt  were  slain.  In  every  house,  in  every 
field,  *where  either  human  or  animal  life  did  exist,  there  was  one  dead. 
The  eldest  bom  of  the  glorious  throne  of  Egypt,  the  heir  presumptive 
of  the  mighty,  the  heir  of  nothing  but  the  poverty  of  his  outcast 
father,  the  first-bom  of  the  dungeon,  all  were  equally  stricken.  The 
first-bom  of  the  animals  too,  the  beast  in  the  field,  the  sheep  in  the 
fold,  the  wild  beast  in  the  forest,  the  bird  in  the  grove,  all  had  fallen 
and  lay  cold  corpses.  Death  had  claimisd  as  its  universal  tribute  the 
first-fruit  of  every  species  in  the  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  mortal  rain  a  tempest  rose.  Furious  blasts 
rushed  from  the  clouds,  that  now  seemed  big  with  thunder.  Rain  like 
cataracts  burst  down,  tearing  up  the  fertility  of  the  rich  expanse  of 
pasture  and  tillage,  garden  and  bower,  beneath.  Sheets  of  lightnings 
that  blinded  the  eye  hung  quivering  over  the  palace-roofs,  which  dis- 
solved into  dust  and  ashes  under  the  subtle  intensity  of  the  flame. 
Thunderbolts  swept  along  the  ground,  and  tore  up  the  foundation  of 
tower  and  temple.     It  was  a  night  to  be  much  remembered  in  Egypt 

(To  be  oontiiraad.) 
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It  appears  that  the  affair  did  not,  at  the  time,  cause  a  greater  dis* 
turbance  than  any  contrariety  of  dogmas  would  cause,  seemingly  with- 
out the  tendency  of  effecting  a  serious  revolution.  Parties  looked  npon 
it  as  a  natural  one-sided  dissidence;  the  stronger  saw  in  the  opposition 
but  an  obstinacy  which  should  be  suppressed  if  possible.  It  even  seems 
that  Anan  himself  did  not  intend  a  breach,  but  rather  that  he  was  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  of  establishing  for  himself  and  his  followers  more 
stable  principles,  strictly  in  accordance  with  Holy  Writ,  for  the  sake  of 
satisfying  their  consciences,  and  that  he  cherished  the  hope  that  his 
principles  would  shortly  meet  with  general  approval.  How  little 
import  was  attached  to  the  steps  he  took  becomes  apparent  by  their 
not  having  caused  any  movement,  nor  called  forth  any  defence,  accu- 
sation of  heresy,  or  any  correspondence,  appeals,  and  speeches.  Thus 
Anan  vanishes  from  the  scene  of  history,  which  furnishes  no  further 
intelligence,  either  of  him,  or  his  son  Saul,  or  his  grandson  Josiah, 
but  that  they  wrote  on  biblical  subjects,  and  on  their  laws. 

Moreover,  Anan  is  held  in  veneration  by  the  Karaites  merely  as  the 
author  of  a  system  which  they  considered  the  true  one,  but  is  by  no 
means  esteemed  to  be  a  prophet  whose  words  and  opinions  bear  the 
stamp  of  sanctity.     On  the  contrary,  we  meet,  in  the  writings  of  the 
Karaites,  with  flat  contradictions  to  his  views ;  and  his  own  writings 
having  been  lost,  the  greater  part  of  our  information  about  him  has 
come  down  to  us  by  means  of  such  contradictions.     IJor  are  those  dis- 
agreements the  result  of  a  long-continued  study,  since  we  know  that 
even  his  own  disciples  rejected  several  of  his  interpretations.     Of  a  new 
philosophy  of  religion,  of  an  adoption  and  application  of  Arabic  learn- 
ing, or  as  Arabic  writers  have  asserted,  of  his  acknowledging  the  author 
of  the  Christian  religion,  and  that  of  the  Islam,  and  we  may  even  add, 
of  a  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  there  is  no  vestige  whatever  in  all  the 
fragments  of  Anan  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     A  literal  quotation 
from  his  writings^— the  only  specimen  before  us — is  written  in  Chaldaic; 
and  we  surmise,  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  that  this  was  the  dialect  in 
which  he  wrote.    The  spirit  that  breathes  through  all  his  interpreta- 
tions manifests  a  strict  adherence  to  the  literal  meanings  of  the  words, 
tending  towards  the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  Law  to  the  greatest  extent 
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possible,  but  extravagantly  scrupulous.  Tins  is  the  only  characteristic 
feature  that  can  be  traced  in  his  writings,,  and  which  is  shared  by  his 
immediate  successors,  who,  when  differing  from  him  in  their  interpre- 
tations, are  guided  therein  by  a  certain  scrupulousness,  not  by  higher 
scientific  notions.  That  he  did  not  make  any  concessions  to  any  ex- 
traneous religion  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  silence  of  his  advessaries, 
who  surely  would  not  have  omitted  to  construe  even  the  slightest  indi- 
cation into  an  accusation  against  him. 

The  early  leaders  of  Karaism  carried  their  austereness  in  prohibiting 
marriages  between  the  most  distant  relations  to  such  excess  that,  after 
a  few  generations,  the  possibility  of  any  legal  marriage  ceased,  and  the 
Karaites  were  obh'ged  to  reform  their  institutions.  A  similar  embar- 
rassment was  caused  by  their  peculiar  calculation  of  the  calendar,  as 
the  different  communities,  being  at  great  distances  from  one  another, 
and  each  regulating  the  festivals  according  to  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
often  celebrated  the  same  on  different  days,  until  they  were  at  last 
obliged  to  yield,  and  partly  to  adopt  the  Rabbinical  calculation,  as  we 
shall  hereafter  see. 

On  the  foundation  of  Anan's  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  a  col- 
lection of  laws  composed  by  him,  his  grandson  seems  to  have  fii-st 
arranged  the  whole  code  of  laws  into  a  certain  system  after  the  model 
of  the  Rabbinical  Mishna.  Such,  at  least,  are  the  indications  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  fragments  of^iis  productions  yet  extant.  Thus,  e,  ^.,  the 
Rabbins  maintain  :  a  wife  may  be  obtained  {i.  e.  become  a  legal  spouse) 
in  three  different  ways:  1,  by  purchase,  2,  by  contract,  3,  by  coition  ; 
Josiah  maintains^  in  six  different  ways :  1,  dowry,  2,  affiance  before 
witnesses,  3,  written  promise.  4,  coition,  5,  purchase,  6,  formal  wedding 
ceremony  (Kiddushin).  We  have,  however,  not  sufficient  left  of  his 
writings  in  order  to  state  whether  he  used  any  other  but  the  Hebrew 
language ;  his  expressions,  unless  translated  and  modelled  by  the  quoter, 
exhibit  no  mark  of  Arabic  display,  and  some  other  codes,  which  were 
arranged  at  a  later  period,  were  undoubtedly  composed  in  Hebrew. 
The  use  of  the  Arabic  language  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  transla- 
tions and  commentaries. 

A  continuation  of  the  code  is  mentioned  by  tlie  Karaites  under  the 
title  of  i?3*^3n  ^»ffi?3  by  Benjamin  ben  Mose  Haioandi^  or  Alhawandl^ 
who  apparently  also  wrote  in  Hebrew,  and  is  stated  by  some  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Josiah.  With  him  and  his  contemporaries  the  fii'st 
vestiges  of  Arabic  learning  became  manifest,  and  an  attempt  at  phi- 
losophizing after  the  manner  of  the  Mahoraedan  sages.  The  Kelam  of 
the  Arabs  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  systems  of  the  Karaites. 
Whether  the  name  Hawandi  conveys  an  allusion  to  Nahawend  as  his 
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birth-place,  we  will  Bot  here  decide,  as  in  general  the  genealogical 
epithets  added  to  the  names  appear  to  us  to  be  bj  no  means  of  import, 
and  to  admit  of  no  other  inference  than  the  resident  places  of  the 
Karaites,  Of  his  works,  we  only  possess  a  few  fragments.  With 
respect  to  the  laws,  he  differs  from  Josiah  in  the  above  question,  inas- 
much as  he  only  mentions  five  ways,  which  he  designates  differently, 
viz. :  1,  betrothal,  2,  acceptance,  3,  dowry,  4,  contract,  5,  promise  be- 
fore witness;  but  we  possess  no  account  as  to  the  distinction  of  these 
expressions  in  point  of  law.  We  observe  also  a  difference  in  the  tech- 
nical terms,  so  that  it  becomes  evident  that  Benjamin  intended  a  new 
organization  of  the  laws.  In  like  manner,  his  explanation  respecting 
the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  deviates  from  that  given  by  Anan,  and,  as  far 
as  regards  rest,  it  is  even  more  stringent.  He  is  also  mentioned  as  one 
of  those  who  restricted  the  laws  pertaining  to  food.  The  same  charac- 
ter he  bears  with  respect  to  the  laws  of  inheritance,  in  which  he  coin- 
cides with  Anan.  These  few  examples  justify  a  supposition  that  Ben- 
jamin also  was  the  author  of  an  extensive  work  on  all  laws.  His  view 
of  the  creation,  which  we  mentioned  above,  designates  him  also  as  the 
composer  of  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  unless  it  be  the  same  book  in 
which  the  laws  were  likewise  illustrated  and  accurately  defined. 

Commentaries  on  the  Bible  continued  to  be  the  standard  means  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  while  the  philosophical  mind  called  into 
existence  works  of  a  more  decided  character,  and  systematically  arran<^- 
ed.  Of  the  commentators,  coeval,  and  immediately  subsequent  to 
Benjamin,  we  only  find  the  names,  but  all  their  works  have  perished. 
They  are  the  following : — 

Daniel  ben  Mose  Alkomssi,  to  whom  the  learned  of  later  periods 
often  refer.  From  his  name  we  may  draw  an  inference  respecting  an 
Arabic  title,  and,  perhaps,  the  Arabic  language  of  Ids  work.  His  name 
is  mentioned  with  the  calculation  of  the  430  years  of  Israel's  stay  in 
Egypt,  which  he  snms  up  in  a  peculiar  manner,  calculating  from  the 
year  of  Hagar's  pregnancy,  when  Abraham  was  eighty-five  years  of 
age,  which  makes  an  addition  of  fifteen  years,  and  for  the  other  fifteen 
years  he  accounts  by  stating  that  the  number  400  refers  to  solar,  and 
that  of  480  to  lunar  years.  We  see  here  how  criticism  employed  every 
means  to  obviate  difficulties  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  proselyte,  David  Almokamaz,  the 
names  of  Isaak  Ha-Bozri,  and  his  son  Abraham,  as  well  as  Noah  Ha- 
Bozri  and  his  son  Joseph,  are  likewise  mentioned,  all  of  whom  were 
more  or  less  contemporaries  of  Salmon  ben  Jerucham,  towards  the  end 
of  the  9th  century,  and  the  commencemen  t  of  the  10th.  The  progress  of 
the  Moslemic  Academies  in  the  East  have,  no  doubt,  advanced  the  learn- 
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ing  of  the  Karaites  to  its  prime,  for  we  now  perceive  Karaism,  enter- 
ing, well  prepared,  the  field  against  Kabbinism  and  its  adherents,  the 
Bible  in  hand,  partly  defending  themselves,  partly  attacking  their  an- 
tagonists. The  consciousness  of  the  sect  has,  in  a  few  generations,  de- 
veloped itself  into  a  powerful  self-estimation.  In  their  theoi*y  they  had 
entirely  deviated  from  Babbinism,  and  all  tliat  could  not  be  founded 
on  Scriptural  passages  was  rejected  as  being  not  binding ;  but,  in  prac- 
tice, they  yet  retained  many  ceremonies  as  habits. 

However,  the  dispute  seems  to  have  originated  on  the  part  of  the 
Rabbins,  at  least  we  know  of  no  written  controversy  previous  to  Saaja, 
nor  of  any  individual  who  has  written  against  the  Karaites.  It  is 
priYicipally  Saaja,  whom  a  number  of  contemporaneous  Karaites  point 
out  as  their  adversary,  and  whose  attacks  made  an  impression  upon 
them.  Saaja  had  reached  the  highest  eminence  of  his  age,  nor  did  the 
Rabbins  in  general  keep  behind  the  Arabs,  many  of  them  applying 
themselves  to  the  circle  of  the  then  flourishing  sciences,  and  especially 
to  the  study  of  philosophy.  From  this  progress  proceeded  the  desire 
of  defending,  in  a  rational  manner,  their  dogmas  before  the  people, 
who  inclined  to  Arabic  learning.  Thus  polemical  writings  from 
that  party,  against  the  direction  followed  by  the  Karaites,  were  hardly 
avoidable.  It  is  certain  that  Saaja  composed  three  works  against  the 
Karaites,  particularly  against  A  nan's  code  of  laws,  and  the  innovations 
of  his  sect  in  general.  We  are  inclined  to  maintain  that  his  attacks 
contributed  the  most  to  favor  the  advance  of  learning  among  the  Ka- 
raites ;  because,  in  the  short  space  of  70  to  80  years,  there  appeared  a 
flood  of  Karaitic  writings,  partly  for  the  confirmation,  and  partly  for 
the  defence,  of  their  doctrines;  some  of  them  in  Hebrew,  but  the 
greater  part  Arabic,  and  almost  all  with  an  unbearable  prolixity  of 
style,  of  which  the  later  authors  complain. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  controversy,  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  popular  language  to  gain  the  interest  of  the  less  in- 
structed multitude,  is  the  prevailing  introduction  of  Arabic  nationality, 
and  the  manner  of  treating  even  the  most  intricate  questions,  with  di- 
alectical acuteness,  so  far  as  to  support  by  philosophy  the  historical 
belief  in  the  doctrines  and  miracles  contained  in  the  Bible. 

About  that  period  of  perfect  consciousness  (which  indeed  bears  much 
resemblance  to  the  warfare  of  our  days)  we  shall  report  at  some  future 
time,  if  the  subject  should  be  received  with  interest. 


BABETTE. 

BY  PHILIP  BABT. 
OHAPTBEXX. 

FouB  montbB  have  elapsed.    It  is  no  longer  autumn. .   The  trees  are 
bereft  of  their  foliage.    Months  ago,  those  cold  bitter  winds  peculiar  to 
southern  Europe,  which  surge  up  from  the  Mediterranean,  had  com- 
menced to  blow  over  the  land.     They  are  treacherous  winds.     For  a 
week  they  will  be  as  chilly  as  if  engendered  amid  the  icebergs  of  the 
pole,  and  heavy  clouds  will  be  carried  by  them,  from  which  drop  sleet 
and  hail.     Then,  again,  there  will  be  a  day  or  so  of  pleasant  weather, 
to  be  succeeded  by  a  storm  again.     Too  far  south  is  the  residence  of 
the  Baroness  to  suffer  much  from  the  rigors  of  the  climate,  onlj  just 
about  this  time  when  the  Danube  rises,  and,  lashed  into  furj  bj  the 
driving  rain-squalls,  pours  like  one  huge  flood  over  the   low  lands. 
Though  it  is  a  smiling  country  in  the  summer,  at  this  season  of  the  year 
it  bears  a  different  aspect.    Heavy  fogs  loom  up  from  the  waters,  some- 
times so  dense  as  to  entirely  intercept  the  view.    If  locomotion  were 
possible  despite  the  mists,  it  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  heavy  inud  in 
the  roads.     The  vine-clad  hills  have  long  ago  been  bereft  of  their  rus- 
tling leaves,  and  the  vine  laborers  look  with  dismay  at  the  supports  of 
the  vines,  which  are  blown  down.     Some  rivers  bear  a  terrible  aspect 
when  in  their  mighty  rage,  but  the  Danube  is  not  of  this  character. 
In  this  section  of  the  country,  save  that  in  the  flood-time  you  could 
tell  that  it  has  increased  twice  and  even  thrice  its  width,  it  insidiously 
glides  along,  but  is  none  the  less  dangerous  from  its  placid  look.     Run- 
ning through  an  alluvial  soil,  it  slowly  and  gradually  undermines  its 
banks.     This  neck  of  land,  or  that  jutting-out  point,  which  has  stood 
for  centuries,  breasting  the  floods  with  scarce  an  apparent  effort,  some- 
times is  washed  away,  and  crumbles  out  of  sight  in  a  single  night. 

The  Baroness,  Melanie,  and  Babette  are  comfortably  ensconced  in  the 
dining-room,  and  a  brisk  fire  is  crackling  away,  striving  all  it  can  to 
dispel  the  mist  which  seems  to  penetrate  every  room  of  the  chateau. 
Madame  Anselm  is  apparently  ill  at  ease,  Melanie  is  listless,  and  Ba- 
bette subdued.  The  wind  howls  outside,  and  the  rain  patters  against 
the  window-glass. 

"  Listen,  Babette — ^now  listen  both  of  you — don't  yon  think  that 
through  the  sough  of  wind  you  hear  that  terrible  indescribable  sonnd 
of  rushing  waters  ?  I  tell  yo*u,"  and  here  the  Baroness  rose  to  her 
feet  and  looked  out  into  the  storm,  "  that  just  such  a  day  as  this  I  re- 
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gret  more  than  ever  being  a  woman.  Think  of  it !  To  be  doomed  to 
sit  here,  with  no  other  occupation  than  reading  a  newspaper  ten  days 
old,  for  we  haven't  had  a  mail  for  over  that  length  of  time,  or  left  to  dis- 
cns8  last  year's  fashions,  when  there's  a  man's  work  to  be  doing  outside.  A 
pretty  penny  will  this  freak  of  Nature  cost  me.  There  will  be  trees 
blown  down,  and  roofs  carried  off,  and  gardens  laid  waste.  Then 
there  is  a  question  about  my  new  wharf — a  nice  round  sum  that  cost 
me.  Why  don't  somebody  come  and  inform  me  how  things  are  going  ? 
Why  don't  the  steward  come  in  person  and  let  me  know  something  ? 
I  could  just  cry,  in  perfect  womanly  rage.  Everything  goes  wrong." 
She  returned  to  the  table.  ''  Melanie,  acup  of  coffee  and  more  sugar," 
she  said.  *'  It's  a  question  of  dollars  to  think  that  now,  whilst  I  put 
this  lump  of  sugar  in  my  coffee  and  dissolve  it,  that  that  angry  river  is 
doing  just  the  same  thing  to  my  wharf."  Here  she  stirred  her  coffee 
violently.  "  The  boat  down  the  river,  which  ought  to  have  been  here 
yesterday,  is  not  yet  arrived  ;  in  fact  I  doubt  if  she  can  land,  in  this 
terrible  rise  of  the  river,  and,  Babette, — please  look  interested, 
Babette." 

^^  I  am  all  attention.  Madam,"  replied  Babette. 

"  And  as  I  received  a  letter  yesterday,  dated  a  week  ago,  informing 
me  of  his  intended  depai*ture — " 

"  Whose  departure  ? "  asked  Melanie,  listlessly. 

"  Of  the  gentleman  who  is  to  take  charge  of  my  business  here." 

"  Mother,"  cried  Melanie,  '^  what  stuff  is  all  this  ?  Sometimes  I  think 
you  allow  your  good  judgment  to  go  all  wrong.  Whoever  heard  of 
such  a  thing  ?  A  meddling,  mysterious  person  comes  here — who  he  is 
no  one  knows — and  forthwith  he  seems  to  command  both  your  and 
Babette's  entire  attention." 

"  Pardon  me,"  cried  Babette,  her  face  now  crimson,  and  with  her 
brows  knitted  in  anger. 

'^  An  impertinent  fellow,  and  inclined  to  be  quarrelsome  with  his 
betters,  at  least  from  what  I  can  understand,"  continued  Melanie. 
"  Mother,  you  know,  either  from  indifference  or  from  want  qf  sympathy 
with  mundane  matters,  I  never  interfere  with  the  management  of  your 
affairs.  You  and  Babette  do  most  as  you  please ;  but  1  beg  to  remark, 
that  at  least  in  this  instance  the  exact  distinction  between  the  ch&teau 
and  the  furnace  will  be  for  the  future  more  distinctly  marked." 

Here  there  was  a  pause.  If  there  was  a  moment  of  silence  in  the 
room,  it  was  quite  different  outside.  Just  then  the  storm  seemed  to 
increase  in  violence,  and  a  rain->qnall  buret  afresh  over  the  house. 

"Melanie,"  said  the  Baroness  in  her  finest  and  most  aggressive  man- 
ner, "you  have  heretofore  held  as  your  right  what  is  commonly  called 


the  ornamental  and  decorative  positiou  in  the  hooBehold.     I  have  not 
taken  your  assumption  of  this  necesBftry  character  in  bad  grace,  but  in    : 
matters  n-hich  have  to  do  with  the  general  welfare  of  this  household 
yoa  have  never  been  consulted,  and  whilst  I  live  I  do  not  suppose  yon    | 
ever  will.     As  to  what  shall  be  the  exact  method  of  commonication    | 
between  the  house  and  the  fnmace,  you  will  allow  me  to  act  in  accord-   , 
ance  with  my  own  judgment.     Amuse  yourself,  if  you  will,  for  the  na 
of  tlie  day,  with  your  maid,  in  ripping  up  some  frippery  of  last  year's   I 
fashions,  for,  God  help  me,  that's  most  all  you're  good  for.     The  irorld, 
I  suppose,  must  have  pretty  birds  and  fine  feathers,  in  order  to  make 
nature  supportable,  and  you  have  found  just  these  your  proper  vocation. 
IJabette,  this  is  my  quarrel  with  Melanie  and  not  yours — only    I   have 
to  say  tliat  the  engagement  I  have  made  with  this  man  is  entirely  d 
my   doing.     He  ought  to  have  been  here  yesterday,  and  I   had   hii 
letter  announcing  his  coming.     Anything  of  stupid  romance  in  all  this 
matter  is  the  furthest  possible  from  my  ideas.     He  is.to  work   for  me 
for  so  much  a  week,  and  if  he  don't  do  his  duty,  all  he  promises,  quick 
as  that,"  and  here  she  snapped  her  fingers,  "  he  goes,  and  withoot  « 
character.     But  listen — I  hear  the  sound  of  a  horseman." 

Babette  sprang  to  tlie  window.  "  It  is  some  one  riding  the  old  farm-  I 
horse,"  she  said.  "I  recognize  it  by  his  peculiar  gallop.  It  is  the  head-  ' 
man  from  the  fann  on  the  river  side."  j 

Almost  immediately  a  rough-looking  man,  his  clothes  daubed  with 
mire,  the  rain-drops  dripping  from  his  long  hair  and  beard,  came  into 
the  house. 

"  Quick,  Babette,  and  bid  him  enter  here,"  cried  the  Baroness, 

There  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  and  must  needs  from 
there  tell  his  story. 

"Bad  news,  your  ladyship,"  he  said,  his  head  inside  the  room, 
whilst  his  feet  were  in  the  hall. 

"  Come  in  ;  don't  stand  like  a  booby  there  outside.  No  matter  for 
the  mad.  Babette,  a  glass  of  wine  for  him.  You  seem  to  have  ridden 
fast  and  hard.  Who  sent  you  i  What's  the  matter !  Tell  your  atory 
slowly,  deliberately.     It's  the  flood.     Is  it  worse  ?" 

"  Never  since,  in  the  history  of  our  times — my  great-grandfather, 
when  I  was  a  little  boy — " 

Here  the  Baroness  interrupted  him  as  chronicler  of  this  story.  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  the  present  translation  of  the  term  I  could  use 
would  convey  to  the  reader  the  idea  that  the  lady  confounded  tlie 
good  peasant's  respected  grandsire.  "Well,"  continued  the  man,  "it's 
bad  news,  your  ladyship.  The  dyke  which  juts  out  beyond  the  wharf 
is  getting  terribly  shaken ;  and  the  Danube  boat  has  passed  down,  not 
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being  able  to  stem  the  tide.  We  saw  her  early  this  morning,  just 
abreast  of  us,  and  she  had  to  turn  and  go  back — that  will  tell  you  how 
Bwift  the  water  is.  It's  the  dyke  that  we  are  troubled  about ;  if  that 
goes,  away  will  be  swept  wharf  and  all,  not  counting  the  mines  and 
the  works  which  are  sure  to  be  swamped.  I  don't  believe  he  can  save 
tliem,  though  he  says  we  must  have  courage." 
"  Who  is  he  ? "  asked  the  Baroness. 

"  Why,  that  gentleman  who  used  to  be  riding  around  in  this  neigh- 
borhood— the  one  whose   horse  most  broke  Mademoiselle  Babette's 
neck — ^begging  her  pardon.    He  arrived  here  last  night,  and  took  up 
quarters  in  the  late  furnace-master's  house.    I  ought  to  have  informed 
you  of  that  sooner.    1  think  he  directed  some  one  of  tlie  laborers  to 
bring  a  note  to  you  this  morning,  stating  of  his  coming,  but  I  suppose, 
as  all  the  men  are  now  hai*d  at  work,  he  made  him  sta}'.     He  told  the 
girl  who  attends  to  his  quarters  that  he  came  through  on  horseback, 
fearing  the  freshet  would  prevent  him  being  here  in  time.     He  has 
been  up  all  night,  superintending  the  works  on  the  river  bank.    All 
hands  are  working  cheerfully  under  him.    He  is  a  little  bit  rough  at 
times  when  any  of  the  men  don't  seem  to  understand  him  quickly 
enough,  but  all  of  them  have  confidence  in  him,  and  as  they  know  it's 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  them  they  are  working  with  a  will.     The 
drift-wood  is  coming  down  at  a  fearful  rate,  and  is  lodging  on  that 
little  promontory  which  juts  out  from  your  ladyship's  big  meadow. 
He  says  that  the  man  who  directed  the  building  of  that  dyke  was  a 
dunce." 

"  Ahem  !  "  said  the  Baroness.  •*  Babette,  now  didn't  I  work  man- 
fully for  six  months  on  that  breakwater,  and  didn't  we  consult  the 
very  best  authorities  on  the  subject  ?    Go  on." 

"  That  it  was  the  cape  of  land  that  was  the  natural  protection  for 
the  wharf,  and  that  that  ought  to  have  been  stuck  full  of  timbers.  So 
he  is  pulling  all  the  heavy  sticks  out  of  the  dyke,  and  anchoring  them 
otf  the  little  cape  higher  up.  He  begs  me  to  ask  you  to  allow  him  to 
have  every  spare  horse  you  have  in  the  stables,  as  some  of  the  beams 
must  be  pulled  out  by  main  force.  He  wants  the  dyke  to  go,  and  he 
says  the  sooner  the  better,  because  there  is  an  eddy  made  by  it,  which 
sucks  all  the  floating  wood  into  it,  between  it  and  the  wharf.  It's 
dreadful  to  see  even  now, — how  the  wharf  springs  and  trembles.  Half 
a  dozen  times  he  has  ordered  everybody  off  of  it,  only  remaining  on  it 
himself.  Everything  that  could  be  carried  is,  however,  off  the  wharf — 
even  the  little  house  on  it — and  your  ladyship's  packs  of  wool,  and  the 
pigs  lead.  The  steamboat  employ^  has  given  up  everything  into  his 
hands,  and  well  he  did,  as  he  lost  his  wits  early  this  morning.     He  pre- 
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sents  his  compliments,  and  says  he  wrote  a  letter  to  jour  ladyAipi 
week  ago, — and  please  not  to  forget  to  send  all  the  chains  and  ropes, 
and  a  barrel  of  wine,  and  brandy,  and  bread, — and  that  most  pardcc- 
larly,  your  ladyship  is  not  to  come  down.     He  stamped  his  foot  vha 
he  said  that ;  he  didn't  mean  it  in  disrespect  I'm  sure, — *  for  you  wonld 
be  in  the  way,'  he  added.     He  is  a  very  quick  kind  of  person.    The 
peasants  are  there  in  quantity  from  down  the  river.     Liike  a  pack  of 
fools  were  they,  until  he  set  them  to  work.    Ton  must   excuse  him, 
Madam.    You  knowmost  of  them  don't  understand  a  word  of  German- 
as  I  do — therefore,  when  he  told  me  to  call  them  '  a  lot  of  stnpid  asf«. 
for  sitting  like  crying  babies,  and  not  trying  to  help  hiin,  in  order  to 
save  their  own  property,'  all  of  which  I  had  to  translate  into  Hunga- 
rian to  them,  instead  of  getting  angry  they  went  to  work.     Some  of 
the  soldiers  are  there  helping,  and  your  superintendent    has  senti 
sergeant  to  town,  begging  that  a  detachment  of  men  be  sent  to  give 
their  aid.     It's  getting  serious." 

"  You  go  on  so  fast,  now,  you  take  my  breath  away.  No  lives lat, 
I  trust?" 

"  None,  but  some  narrow  shaves.  There  was  the  widow  Tolstecksy's 
son;  he  is  a  courageous  lad.  He  must  needs,  with  the  new  mining 
superintendent,  try  and  fish  out  a  big  stick  of  wood,  and  somehow 
he  slipped  and  in  he  went,  and  would  have  been  carried  off  sure,  if  the 
superintendent  hadn't  clutched  him  just  in  time." 

"  Enough,"  cried  the  Baroness.  "  Go  straight  and  order  out  the 
whole  household,  Melanie ;  and  you,  Babette,bid  the  grooms  have  every 
horse  in  the  stable  ready  to  start  in  five  minutes.  Here" — there  en- 
tered then  a  servant — "  have  a  dozen  casks  of  wine,  and  one  of  brandy, 
put  in  carts  and  hauled  down  to  the  wharf.  Quick,  quick !  I  say,  an^i 
carry  out  all  the  bread  and  meat  you  can.  Tell  them  in  the  kitchen 
to  keep  on  making  bread  all  day.  I  do  believe  that  a  woman  in  war- 
time would  make  a  good  commissary  officer.  As  for  myself,  I  am 
going.     My  cloak ;  my  overehoes." 

"  Noble  lady,"  said  the  man,  "  you  couldn't  get  near  the  place  if 
you  tried,  without  swimming  most.  The  bridge  over  the  green  brook 
was  most  carried  away  early  this  morning,  and  we  will  have  to  ford  it 
now ;  and  then  I  beg  to  observe  that  if  your  ladyship  rode  in  her  car- 
riage the  two  horses  necessary  for  the  work  of  pulling  your  ladyship's 
carriage  would  be  so  much  taken  away  from  hauling  logs." 

"  But  a  general-in-chief  ought  to  be  on  the  scene  of  action,"  said 
the  lady. 

"  But,  Madam,  this  is  work  for  men  and  not  for  ladies,"  replied  the 
man. 
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"  All !  Babette,  here  yon  are ;  are  the  horses  ready  ?  Go,  my  good 
friend,  and  tell  the  superintendent  that  I  leave  everything  in  his  hands. 
Tell  him  to  do  his  best ;  say  to  him,  that  as  soon  as  the  danger  is  over 
to  report  to  me.  Tell  him  that  the  wharf  may  go  into  the  Dannbe  or 
to  the  deuce  if  it  pleases,  so  that  no  lives  are  lost.  Ah!  there  go 
the  horses."  And  through  the  patter  of  the  rain  the  noise  of  quite  a 
cavalcade  of  horees  was  heard.  The  man,  having  received  a  few  more 
instructions,  now  left,  and  the  Baroness  and  Babette  were  now  alone. 

**  Banette,"  said  the  Baroness,  ''  I  thought  it  might  be  a  surprise,  so 
I  never  said  to  yon,  before  a  little  while  ago,  that  I  expected  the 
superintendent,  and  I  have  his  name  now.  Would  you  like  to  hear  it  ? 
And  a  very  straightforward  and  business-like  letter  is  his,  with  no  non- 
sense in  it."  Here  the  Baroness  pulled  a  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  and 
playfully  passed  it  before  Babette's  eyes.  "  Would  you  like  to  see  it  ? 
There  is  a  little  postcript  in  it,  which  might  interest  you.  It's  about  a 
young  person. — " 

Just  then  Babette  broke  from  the  Baroness,  and  was  out 
of  the  room.  In  a  moment  afterwards  she  had  climbed  to  her 
turret  room.  Quickly  she  threw  up  the  sash,  on  the  side  looking 
towards  the  river,  and  peered  out  into  the  mist.  Of  clear  days,  you 
might  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Dannbe  rolling  along,  but  now  there  was 
nothing  but  thick  clouds  of  fog,  which  entirely  effaced  the  landscape. 
If  she  could  not  see,  perhaps  she  could  hear  something,  so  with  out- 
stretched head,  and  ear  turned,  she  seemed  as  if  desirous  of  intensifj'- 
ing  every  sound  by  power  of  will,  but  nothing  save  the  moaning  of  the 
wind  was  heard.  She  paced  up  and  down  her  room,  after  a  while, 
then  threw  herself  on  her  bed.  Presently  she  rose  again,  and  taking 
from  her  closet  a  heavy  peasant's  cloak,  muffled  herself  in  it,  and 
tripped  down  the  stairs.  "  He  has  no  right  over  me,"  she  said.  "  It 
was  the  Baroness  he  ordered  not  to  come  to  the  river's  bank.  I  am 
mistress  of  my  own  actions.  He  has  been  to  Bed  country ;  has  seen 
my  people — may  have  tidings  for  me.  Besides,  I  may  be  of  use,  and 
can  be  back  at  mid-day,  and  tell  the  Baroness  a  straight  story.  Any- 
how I  shall  go  mad  if  penned  up  in  the  house  to-day."  Just  in  the 
hall  she  met  Melanie. 

"  What,  Babette  ?  what  madness  carries  you  out  ?  Ton  can  be  of 
no  use  at  tlie  river's  bank.  Please,  now,  none  of  your  nonsense,  and 
don't  be  brought  back  drowned,  or  a  spectacle  of  some  kind.  But, 
Babette,  in  sober,  common-^ense,  see  how  it  storms.  Look  there! 
what's  that  ? "  and  she  pointed  through  the  park  gate,  where  a  small 
company  of  cavalry  were  scurrying  past  on  the  road  leading  to  the 
river  bank.     "Look  at  them,"  said  Melanie,  "how  even,  mounted  as 
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they  are,   they,  have  to    struggle  to  face  the   wind.     Please  Am\ 
go;  "and  taking  her  hand,  "just  forgive  my  stupid  speech  oftby 
morning."    Babette  was  rarely  sympathetic,  at  least  in  action,  thougk 
now  she  seized  Melanie  in  her  arms  and  kissed  her,  and  said,  pointiof 
to  the  gate,  "  I  suppose  some  small  detachment  of  cavalry  is  wanted 
to  keep  matters  in  order.    It's  only  a  short  distance   down  to  tk 
water,  by  the  cross  road,  and  you  know  I'm  used  to  bad  weather. 
Under  the  cover  of  the  wood,  I  shan't  feel  the  blast  much.     Tell  tke 
Saroness  I'm  gone,  and  shall  be  back  soon  to  report  to  her.    Yot 
know,  Melanie,  I  am  a  kind  of  lieutenant  to  your  mother's  general- 
ship, and  she  would  not  be  contented  unless  she  was  represented  acmt 
how." 

"But,"  said  Melanie,  "ain't  that  famous  American  there — thti 
romantic  person  who  always  turns  up  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the  right 
place  this  time.  Faugii !  an  old  wharf,  and  what  a  fuss  about  it! 
You  will  be  in  the  man's  way." 

Before  she  had  finished  Babette  was  gone,  and  had  disappeared  into 
the  storm.     It  seemed  Melanie's  turn  to  be  in  a  reverie  novr. 

"  That  was  an  ugly  thought  which  shot  into  my  brain,  some  montis 
ago,  on  the  occasion  of  that  tumble  of  Babette's  from  the  horse,  uii 
the  Lieutenant's  em^esaement  of  her.  I  may  have  wronged  her.  I 
wish  I  could  have  such  a  cool  and  cold  bearing  as  she  has.  What 
can  carry  her  out  in  this  storm?  I  think  I  noticed  she  changed 
color  when  my  good  mother  announced  the  coming  of  that  man — the 
furnace  man,  this  morning." 

(To  be  contliUMd. ) 


THE    LIFE    OF   SHABTHAI   ZEVI. 

BY   B.    JACOB   JABETZ   (1752  A.  C.) 
[TRANBLATBD  FBOH  THB  HBBBBW.] 

There  was  a  man  in  the  land  of  Uz,  in  the  holy  eongr^ation  of 
Ismir,  called  also  Smyrna.  His  name  was  Mordecai  Zevi ;  he  was  a 
native  of  the  Morea ;  was,  at  first,  a  dealer  in  poultry  and  eggs,  bat 
afterwards  he  became  a  broker  among  the  merchants  of  the  Levant 
He  had  three  sons,  Joseph,  Eliah,  and  Shabthai ;  the  last  of  whom  was 
bom  in  the  year  5385  of  the  creation.  When  the  child  Shabthai  grew 
jind  was  named,  they  sent  him  to  the  Beth-Hamidrash  (Rabbini(^ 
College),  where  he  was  instructed  in  the  law,  the  Mishna,  the  Talmud, 
the  Halacha,  and  Agada,  comprising  all  the  o"m  (six  divisions  of  tbe 
Gemari),  Siphra,  Siphri,  Mechiltha,  Tosepta,  Pesiktha,  and  Thorath 
Cohanim,  and  was  also  made  acquainted  with  the  science  of  Kabala :  in 
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sliort,  there  was  nothing  of  which  he  did  not  acquire  some  knowledge, 

within  the  space  of  a  few  years.     At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  no 

further  need  of  a  master,  but  began  by  himself,  without  a  companion 

or  teacher,  to  study  the  science  of  Kabala.     He  was  wont  to  sit  in  his 

father's  house  shut  up  in  a  solitary  chamber,  and  incessantly  occupied 

in  his  researches.     By  these  means  he  became,  in  a  short  time,  so 

deeply  conversant  with  the  mysteries  of  Kabala,  that  there  was  not  his 

equal  to  be  found  in  the  knowledge  of  "  those  things  which  are  revealed 

a.nd  those  which  are  hidden  ; "  and  as  he  was  successfftlly  proceeding 

in  his  Studies,  he  was,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  honored  by  the  title  of  Mn 

(sage). 

Shabthai  then  began  to  lecture  in  public,  expounding  the  works  of 
revelation  and  exploring  the  hidden  treasures  of  the  Kabala :  and  his 
renown  waxed  greater  and  greater  throughout  all  the  provinces  of 
Turkey.  Indeed,  all  his  exploits  were  considered  supernatural ;  and  ' 
notwitlistanding  all  his  fasting  and  self-affliction,  his  countenance  re- 
sembled that  of  a  celestial  being.  From  his  shoulders  and  upwards  he 
was  higher  than  any  of  the  people ;  according  to  a  portrait  which  was 
at  that  time  sent  from  Smyrna  to  the  princes  of  Holland  (may  their 
glory  be  exalted !).  In  the  year  5422  (1669  a.  c.)  an  account  of  his  life 
and  actions  was  published  in  the  Dutch  language  at  Amsterdam ;  from 
which  work  I  have  heard  from  men  of  truth,  these  particulars  I  have 
translated  and  here  subjoin. 

Great  honor  was  rendered  to  Shabthai  by  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  particularly  so  by  his  disciples  and  friends.  Now  it  came 
to  pass  in  the  year  408,  when  Shabthai  was  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
that  he  gave  himself  out  to  his  disciples  as  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Da- 
vid, the  true  Redeemer,  and  that  he  was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel 
from  their  captivity  among  the  Christians  and  Mahomedans.  At  the 
same  time  he  publicly  pronounced  the  Tetragrammaton  as  it  is  written, 
to  do  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  permitted,  save  the  High  Priest 
during  the  existence  of  the  Temple,  when  he  performed  service  in  the 
Holy  of  Holies  on  the' day  of  atonement;  as  it  is  written,  the  penalty 
of  death  is  pronounced  on  him  who  utters  the  Tetragramaton  pub- 
licly. 

When  the  sad  intelligence  reached  the  sages  of  Smyrna,  they  sent  to 
him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din  (Ecclesiastical  Tribunal)  to  warn 
him,  and  to  caution  him,  that,  if  he  should  so  trespass  again,  they 
would  excommunicate  him,  and  even  consider  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  take  his  life.  But  Shabthai  replied,  that  he  was  allowed 
to  do  so,  being  the  anointed  of  God.  Hearing  this,  the  sages  of  Smyrna 
were  much  affrighted,  and  having  deliberated  together  what  to  do, 
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they  decreed  unanimously  that  he  was  guilty  of  death  for  two  reasons; 
firstly,  because  ho  had  uttered  the  name  of  the  Lord  according  to  its 
letters,  and,  secondly,  because  he  pretended  to  be  the  Messiah.  There- 
fore they  excommunicated  him,  and  proclaimed  it  a  meritorious  action 
for  any  one  to  slay  him,  and  the  fine  imposed  on  the  slaj'er  by  the 
laws  of  the  Mahoroedans  they  promised  to  pay. 

Now,  when  Shabthai  saw  that  evil  was  determined  against  him,  lie 
fled  from  Smyrna  to  the  holy  congregation  of  Salonika,  wliere  he  was 
received  with  great  honor,  his  evil  deeds  having  not  yet  been  known 
there.  Many  disciples  also  gathered  around  him  to  learn  the  .science 
of  Kabala;  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  Salonika  revered  him  and  loved 
him  more  than  any  other  man.  But,  after  having  been  there  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  fell  again  into  his  former  error,  and  repeated  his 
former  transgression,  uttering  the  name  of  the  Lord  according  to  its 
letters  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  ;  and  when  his  pupils  asked  him 
wherefore  he  did  so,  he  replied  that  he  was  the  anointed,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  lawful  for  him  to  do  so.  The  sages  of  Salonika,  having 
heard  the  sad  news,  sent  to  him  two  messengers  of  the  Beth-din,  order- 
ing him  to  quit  Salonika,  otherwise  he  would  be  put  to  death,  because 
he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel. 

Knowing  that  the  Jews  had  more  power  at  Salonika  than  in  any 
other  country,  he  secretly  fled  to  Athens,  and  thence  into  More*. 
But  he  found  no  refuge  there,  for,  being  informed  that  he  had  been 
expelled  from  Salonika,  the  inhabitants  of  Morea  also  drove  bini 
away;  thence  he  went  through  Greece  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  to 
Kairo,  which  is  Mizraim,  and  thence  to  the  Holy  Land,  ss  fsr  as 
Jerusalem,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  imposing  upon  him- 
self self-afSictions  and  fasts,  and  instructing  many  in  the  science  of 
Kabala  day  and  night. 

Some  historians  assert  that,  on  his  flight  through  the  Holy  Land  to 
Jerusalem,  ho  arrived  at  Gassa,  i.  e.  Assa,  where  he  met  an  Israelite 
of  the  name  of  Nathan  Benjamin  Ashkenasi,  in  wliose  house  he  re- 
sided for  some  weeks,  deliberating  and  conspiring  with  him  wickedly 
to  deceive  the  world  by  their  doings  and  contrivances,  which  I  shall 
hereafter  describe.  After  Shabthai  had  been  hidden  in  the  house  of 
the  said  Nathan,  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  gave  himself  up  to  study 
day  and  night,  until  his  reputation  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  Holy 
Land.  But  when  some  years  had  passed,  he  again  began  to  give  him- 
self out  to  his  pupils  as  the  anointed,  the  son  of  David,  and  that 
Israel  had  no  longer  occasion  to  fast  on  the  17th  of  Tamus  and  the 
9  th  of  Ab.  He  endeavored  to  prove  his  assertions  from  passages  of 
kabalistical  writings — the  'Sohar  among  them — which  passages  he 
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maintained  were  typical  of  himself,  and  testified  that  the  Redemption 
was  absolutely  to  take  place  in  th^t  age ;  for  he  was  a  learned  Kabalist, 
unparalleled  in  all  the  Mahomedan  provinces  or  in  the  Holy  Land. 

On  a  sudden  the  above-named  Nathan  assumed  the  character  of  a 
prophet,  and  was  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit.  Indeed  he  prophesied 
many  true  things,  both  with  reference  to  the  past  and  future  times, 
and  his  words  proved  just;  but  the  chief  prophecy  circulated  on  his 
authority  was,  that  Shabthai  Zevi,  born  in  the  community  of  Smyrna, 
was  the  true  Redeemer  of  Israel,  the  anointed  son  of  David  ;  that  he 
was  to  redeem  and  deliver  Israel  from  among  the  nations.  He  pre- 
tended never  to  have  known  Shabthai,  but  to  have  been  informed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  Israelites  were  no  longer  to  observe  the  four 
fasts  appointed  in  commemoration  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
since  they  were  annulled  and  abolished  by  the  birth  of  the  anointed, 
the  son  of  David. 

(To  be  oontlnaed.) 
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Let  us  never  forget  that  forms  are  not  religion,  but  only  its  drapery; 
and  that  as  they  dress  children  lightly  who  wish  to  brace  their  frames, 
as  the  laborer  throws  off  his  coat  to  work,  and  as  in  the  ancient  games 
the  candidates  stepped  into  the  racecourse  unencumbered  with  many,  or 
heavy  garments,  the  fewer  forms  which  religion  wears,  consistent  with 
decency  and  order,  the  more  robust  she  will  grow — she  will  work  with 
greater  energy — and,  like  one  of  beautiful  mould  and  symmetry,  she 
will  walk  with  more  native,  queenly  grace — when 

'*  Unadorned,  adorned  the  most." 

— Thomas  Guthrie^  D.  D. 
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SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  FACTS. 

A  CURIOUS  estimate  has  been  made  to  find  out  how  many  elephants 
were  killed  every  year  to  famish  the  ivory  wanted  by  the  world— or 
at  least  the  European  and  American  ones.  Of  course  a  calculation  of 
this  kind  is  subject  to  error.  Taking, -however,  Sheffield,  England,  as 
a  test,  it  uses  about  $150,000  a  year,  or  180  tons,  made  up  of  45,000 
tusks,  whose  average  is  nine  pounds.  According  to  this  number  the 
elephants  killed  every  year  must  be  about  22,500 ;  but  allowing  that 
some  tusks  are  cast,  and  some  animals  die,  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
that  18,000  are  killed  every  year  merely  for  their  ivory,  to  supply 
Sheffield  alone.  If  Sheffield,  then,  consumes  the  tusks  of  18,000  of  these 
mastodons,  certainly  150,000  of  these  huge  creatures  must  be  destroyed 
annually  to  furnish  the  ivory  of  the  world. 

How  artificial  pearls  are  made,  is  often  asked.  That  the  outside 
film  is  of  glass  is  well  known,  but  what  are  they  filled  with  ?  This 
material  is  furnished  by  a  small  fish,  the  ciblette^  very  common  in  the 
rivers  of  Continental  Europe.  The  scales  of  this  fish  are  taken  and 
rubbed  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  thrown  into  a  vase  of  water. 
The  fluid  is  then  sieved,  when  a  substance  is  deposited  in  the  solution 
which  passes  through,  and  with  this  the  glass  is  coated. 

Of  course  all  are  familiar  with  cheese-mites,  but  who  would 
imagine  that  animalcula  were  found  who  could  exist  amid  the  most 
poisonous  substances  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  these  a/iari  could  live 
in  nux  vomica  without  being  affected  by  the  strychnine.  Mr.  Attfield 
found  them  to  exist  in  this  substance,  and  they  were  not  the  least 
affected  by  the  poison.  Following  out  his  researches,  he  discovered 
that  in  so  pungent  a  substance  as  ginger  they  existed  by  the  millions. 
Of  course  any  transplantation,  as  taking  the  ginger-mites  to  the  nux 
vomica,  killed  them.  This  field  of  curious  research  has  no  end  to  it. 
Some  time  ago  in  England  a  church  was  rebuilt,  the  floor  being 
lowered  to  within  a  few  inches  of  some  coffins  that  had  lain  under 
ground  for  two  or  three  centuries.  Soon  after  the  new  church  was 
opened  the  pews  were  found  to  be  infested  with  mites  of  a  novel  shape 
and  character.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  novel  species  of  CLcarvs^  and 
received  the  name  of  acarua  ecclesiasticics.  The  parishioners  were 
greatly  alarmed  at  the  visitation,  and  regarded  it  as  a  judgment  of  the 
Almighty  for  desecrating  the  graves  of  their  forefathers. 

What  can  we  do  in  regard  to  the  divisibility  of  substances  ?  Let  ns 
start  with  a  sheet  of  gold  leaf.     This  is  a  metallic  film  ^shoo  ^^  ^^  ^"^ 
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in  thickness,  measuring  8,375  inches  square,  and  weighing  ^  of  a  grain. 
A  single  inch  of  it  therefore  weighs  -^  of  a  grain.  We  can  take  this, 
dissolve  its  surface  ofl'  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  stopping  the  pro- 
cess at  will  until  we  reduce  it  to  about  -^,o{  what  it  was  originally,  so 
that  it  shall  be  only  -sTnT^innr  ^^  ^"  ^^^^*  ^"  thickness,  and  will  weigh 
■^  of  B,  grain  to  a  square  inch.  In  this  condition  it  no  longer  is  like 
gold,  but  is  perfectly  transparent,  resembling  a  delicate  film  of  pale 
green  varnish.  This  one  square  inch,  when  made  to  adhere  to  glass  by 
a  mechanical  process,  can  be  divided  into  6,400,000,000  squares,  each 
of  wliich  can  be  seen  by  the  microscope.  What  now  is  the  weight 
of  each  piece?  Each  piece  by  calculation  weighs  no  more  than 
TrsTinr7FViT7rir77Tnr  ^^  ^  grain ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  single  grain  of  gold,  a 
fragment  about  as  large  as  a  pin's-head,  has  been  divided  into  three 
billion  eight  hundred  and  forty  thousand  million  separate  pieces,  each 
distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope.  The  mind,  of  course,  can  at- 
tach no  definite  signification  to  these  figures  without  artificial  assist- 
ance. The  minuteness  of  this  subdivision  can  only  be  expressed  by  com-^ 
parison.  Between  one  of  these  minute  squares  and  the  original  grain 
of  gold  there  is  something  like  the  difilerence  between  a  cubic  form 
an  inch  square  and  four  times  the  bulk  of  the  whole  Capitol  at 
Washington.  How  insignificant,  then,  do  our  ideas  of  great  and  small 
appear  in  the  contemplation  of  such  overwhelming  figures  as  these ! 
"  Great  and  little,  in  truth,  seem  in  creation  alike  terms,  expressing 
merely  relation  to  us,  and  vanish  in  the  universe  of  the  infinite 
Creator." 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked,  "Can  a  man  alter  his  size? " 
It  is  written  that  "  no  man  by  taking  thought  can  add  one  cubit  unto 
his  stature."  Mr.  Babbage,  however,  in  his  work,  "  Passages  in  the 
Life  of  a  Philosopher,"  makes  the  following  strange  statement  about 
the  celebrated  thief-taker  Vidocq.  "  He  had  a  remarkable  power 
which  he  was  so  good  as  to  exhibit  to  me.  It  consisted  in  altering  his 
height  to  about  an  inch  and  a  half  less  than  his  ordinary  height.  He 
threw  over  his  shoulders  a  cloak,  in  which  he  walked  around  the  room. 
It  did  not  touch  the  floor  in  any  part,  and  was,  I  should  say,  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  above  it.  He  then  altered  his  height,  and  took  the 
same  walk.  The  cloak  then  touched  the  floor  and  lay  upon  it  in  some 
part  or  other  during  the  whole  walk.  He  then  stood  still,  and  altered 
his  height  alternately  several  times  to  about  the  same  amount.  I  in- 
quired whether  the  altered  height,  if  sustained  for  several  hours,  pro- 
duced fatigue.  He  replied  that  it  did  not,  and  that  he  even  used  this 
change  of  form  in  order  to  find  rest."    Of  coui'se,  if  this  had  happened 
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to  an  ordinary  observer,  the  chances  of  delusions  as  by  means  of  the 
cloak,  would  come  first  in  the  reader's  mind,  but  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  with  a  person  of  Babbage's  scientific  training  any  cheat  conld 
have  been  practised.  It  seems  that  a  voluntary  shortening  of  the 
vertebral  colum  is  possible. 

There  is  on  exhibition  at  a  Xew  York  jeweller's  a  diamond  in  the 
rough  weighing  80  carats.  Apart  from  its  intrinsic  value,  as  a  speci- 
men of  this  precious  stone  it  is  unique.  It  is  an  octahedron,  or  double 
pyramid,  with  every  angle  in  absolute  perfection.  Its  value  is  estimated 
at  about  $80,000. 

Metals  have  generally  been  considered  as  opaque  bodies,  not  per- 
mitting the  passage  of  light  through  their  substance.  It  is,  however, 
very  easy  to  show,  by  the  use  of  an  extremely  thin  film,  as  of  gold  or 
silver  deposited  on  glass,  that  light  passes  quite  freely  through  it,  and 
this  property  has  latterly  been  turned  to  quite  good  advantage.  AD 
the  peculiarities  of  the  solar  image,  the  difierent  spots  and  foci  in  their 
variations  of  intensit}^,  and  the  less  luminous  marginal  regions,  are 
shown  with  great  clearness,  and  even  the  filmiest  clouds  and  vapon 
which  sweep  over  the  disk  can  be  seen  by  this  method.  Gold  and 
platinum  may  be  used,  but  silver  possesses  the  greatest  advantages. 
It  is  now  extensively  used  by  those  forced  to  work  in  the  glare  of 
glass  and  iron  furnaces,  and  since  the  eyeball  is  protected  from  tie 
heat,  all  ill  efiects  are  excluded. 

A  series  of  very  interesting  experiments  have  just  been  introduced 
before  the  American  public  by  Professor  Pepper,  of  London.  The 
lecturer  plunges  his  hand  into  boiling  water,  and  takes  out  an  egg,  and 
with  liis  finger  stirs  up  molten  lead  in  a  pot,  and  then  ladles  it  out 
with  his  hand.  For  the  first  experiment  he  washes  his  hands  in  ether, 
and  then  plunges  them  in  the  boiling  water.  The  principle  which 
protects  the  hands  is  that  the  rapid  volatilization  of  the  ether  abso- 
lutely prevents  contact  between  the  boiling  water  and  his  hand.  In 
the  second  experiment,  that  of  using  his  fingers  to  stir  the  molten  lead, 
his  hands  are  washed  in  ammonia,  when  exactly  the  same  thing  bap- 
pens  as  when  ether  was  used.  The  scientific  theory  on  which  these 
experiments  rest,  is  the  spheroidal  condition  of  bodies,  which  is  hest 
explained  by  the  familiar  fact,  that  when  cold  water  is  thrown  on  a 
red-hot  plate  of  metal,  the  water  assumes  a  globular  form,  and  is  seen 
to  be  in  rapid  motion.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  iron  plate  cools,  the 
water  touches  the  plate,  and  is  instantly  converted  into  steam.  4 
layer  of  steam  prevents  the  water  touching  the  plate.  This  sudden 
change  from  the  globular  or  spheroidal  condition  of  water  is  certainly 
the  cause  of  most  of  the  boiler  explosions. 
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THE  EEQUIKEMENTS   OF  JUDAISM. 

A   DISCOURSE    DELIVERED   BY   THE   EDITOR,  DURING    HIS   RECENT   TOUR,   BE- 
FORE THE  *'  BERITH  KODESH  "  CONGREGATION  OF  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

^*  And  now,  0  Israel,  what  doth  the  Loid  thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the 
Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  hia  ways  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve,  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul ;  to  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day  for  thy  own  good  f" — ^Deut.  x.  12,  13. 

My  Dear  Friends  : — Yonr  worthy  pastor  having  extended  to  me  an 
invitation  to  occupy  his  pulpit  on  the  present  Sabbath,  I  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  comply  with  his  request.  Some  reflection  was, 
however,  necessary  in  the  selection  of  a  subject  which  would  enable 
rae  to  present  to  your  notice  the  most  important  features  of  Judaism, 
thus  to  render  you  the  best  service  which  could  possibly  be  expected 
from  a  single  lecture. 

Judging  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heai'd  of  your  congregation,  that 
the  spirit  of  progress  and  reform  has,  in  a  measure,  been  manifested  in 
yqur  midst,  and  feeling  convinced  that  my  good  brother  has  at  heart 
an  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause,  and  a  desire  to  see  you  continue  the 
work  of  progression  you  have  so  well  commenced,  I  believe  I  cannot 
do  better  than  address  you  to-day  on  the  moral  doctrines  put  forth  by 
the  Reform  School  of  Judaism,  hoping  to  prove  to  you  that  these 
doctrines  are  indeed  the  only  doctrines  of  pure  Judaism,  and,  as  such, 
are  highly  essential  to  your  own  and  your  children's  welfare  and  hap- 
pine^,  and  to  the  advancement  of  our  sacred  religion  and  missioji. 

The  Reform  School  of  Judaism,  twenty-five  years  ago,  had  in  this 

country  but  few  friends,  few  followers   and  still  fewer  adherents. 

Those  who  dared  assert  the  supreme  powers  of  the  mind,  who  dared 
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listen  to  the  heavenly  voice  of  reason,  who  dared  deviate  from  estab- 
lished custom,  were  denounced  as  rebellious  children  of  God,  unworthy 
of  their  origin,  and  unfit  for  their  vocation  of  moral  guides  and  re- 
ligious teachers  of  mankind.  The  ban  of  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced, the  fiat  of  ecclesiastical  authority  was  issued,  the  exceedingly 
pious  anathema  was  hurled  forth,  and  the  reformers  were  placed  witi- 
out  the  pale  of  Judaism.  To-day,  however,  the  reform  school  c«a 
count  its  thousands  and  its  tens  of  thousands.  It  has  unfurled  its  ban- 
ners proudly  to  the  breeze:  it  has  disseminated  its  doctrines  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth :  it  has  its  expoundere  in  almost  every  Jewisi 
pulpit  in  this  land :  and  wherever  the  refining  influences  of  education 
and  modern  civilization  have  been  felt,  there  also  will  be  found  ite 
chiefs  and  its  leaders  working  zealously  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 
But,  far  above  all,  these  very  doctrines  which  have  been  so  persistentlj 
decried  as  being  antagonistic  to  the  Word  of  God,  these  doctrines  whiel 
have  been  so  systematically  denounced  as  the  very  essence  of  irreligioa 
and  infidelitj'^,  are  daily  becoming  more  and  more  recognized  as  tie 
true  and  genuine  doctrines  of  our  ancestral  belief,  ay,  as  the  doctrines 
which  Moses  propounded  to  the  very  people  to  whom  he  gave  a  natioD- 
ality,  doctrines  which  he  expressly  declares  to  be  the  embodiment  of 
pure  Judaism,  the  whole  duty  of  Israelites  to  their  Eternal  God- 
Whenever  we  unclasp  the  sacred  volume  of  our  Scriptures,  and 
peruse  its  heavenly  words  of  inspiration,  with  minds  unbiassed  by  the 
blind  fanaticism  of  an  intolerant  and  bigoted  age,  we  can  scarcely  fail 
to  perceive  the  matchless  beauty  and  sublime  truth  of  those  principles 
which  constitute  the  religion  of  our  race,  and  which  the  Psalmist  so 
faithfully  describes  as  "  the  lamp,"  "  the  light,"  and  the  "  way  of  Hfe.^ 
But  not  alone  are  we  so  forcibly  struck  with  their  beauty  and  their 
truth  ;  for  when,  indeed,  with  heart  and  mind  devoted  to  the  holy  pur- 
pose of  investigating  and  acquiring  truth,  we  study  that  wonderful 
book  upon  the  pages  of  which  God's  laws  are  written,  teeming  with 
God's  own  love,  mercy  and  goodness,  then  is  it  that  we  discover  also 
wh}'  this  school  of  Judaism  has  been  permitted  by  Providence  to  with- 
stand the  manifold  blows  which  have  been  levelled  against  it,  why 
this  school  has  grown  great  and  powerful,  and  has  triumphed  so  signally 
over  its  enemies.  Then  do  we  learn  from  the  Bible  itself,  that  it  is 
because  its  doctrines  are  the  doctrines  of  Moses,  the  doctrines  of 
Samuel,  the  doctrines  of  David,  the  doctrines  of  Isaiah,  the  doctrines 
of  all  the  prophets,  from  the  firet  to  the  last,  even  the  very  prinpipte 
of  Sinai,  which,  being  truth,  must  be  as  the  God  of  Truth — immutable 
and  eternal.  Thus,  my  friends,  in  the  text  which  I  have  submitted  to 
your  notice,  are  set  forth  the  vital  principles  of  our  ancient  faith, 
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principles  which  form  the  basis  of  that  school  to  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  belonging. 

"  Arid  now,  O  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee, 
but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him 
and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy 
soul.  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes,  which 
I  command  thee  this  day  for  thy  own  good." 

Five  conditions  are  here  required  of  us  by  the  Lord,  in  order  that 
our  duty  towards  him  may  be  faithftiUy  discharged,  and  our  own  good 
accomplished  thereby.     These  conditions  are  as  follow : — 

First.  To  fear  the  Lord. 

Second.  To  walk  in  all  His  ways. 

Third.  To  love  him. 

Fourth.  To  serve  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul. 

Fifth.  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes. 

Upon  each  of  these  let  us  reflect  the  light  of  reason  and  intelligence, 
so  that  we  may  arise  from  our  meditations  wiser  and  better,  and  the 
more  enabled  to  fulfil  our  obligations  to  God,  and  our  high  mission  to 
our  fellow-creatures. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  fear  the  Lord.  To  fear  God  implies  to 
know  God,  and  not  alone  to  know  Him,  but  to  know  Him  rightly. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  not  difficult. 
"Ask  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  they  shall  tell  thee,  the  earth  and  it  shall 
teach  thee,  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  they  shall  declare  unto  thee  that 
it  is  the  hand  of  the  Lord  which  has  wrought  them."  Thus  all  nature 
teaches  us  to  know  God.  The  star-spangled  firmament  which  extends 
above  our  heads,  the  beautiful  green  trees  whose  leafy  robes  are  kissed 
by  the  gentle  zephyrs,  the  roaring  cascade  which  descends  the  rugged 
mountain  side,  the  rivulet  which  sweetly  murmurs  to  the  breeze  its 
song  of  joy  and  gratitude,  the  birds  which  gayly  sing  in  harmonious 
accents  the  praises  of  Heaven,  all  unite  in  concert  to  declare  God's  ex- 
istence and  to  confound  the  atheist.  Whithersoever  we  look,  whether 
on  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderate  of  the  works  of  creation,  or  on 
the  most  stupendous  and  magnificent,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  a 
Great  Creator  are  wonderfully  displayed.  Surely,  then,  we  cannot 
fail  to  know  God.  But  to  know  him  rightly  i^  to  take  good  heed 
that  we  fall  not  either  into  superstition  or  infidelity.  God  is  spirit,  pure 
and  holy,  incorporeal  and  indivisible,  eternal  and  immutable,  one,  and 
ONLY  ONE,  to  whom  none  can  be  compared,  to  whom  no  likeness  can  be 
ascribed,  omnipotent,  omniscient  and  omnipresent,  supremely  in- 
telligent, powerful  and  beneficent,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the 
first  and  the  last,  the  reason,  the  life  and  the  motion  of  all  beings, 
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the  producer  of  everytliin^,  the  eternal  king,  father,  rnler  and 
preserver  of  the  world,  the  only  creator,  and  the  sole  savior  of  man- 
kind. 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  God's  existence  and  being,  which  teaches  re 
to  fear  Gpd ;  for  as  we  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  His  attributes, 
so  must  our  fear  increase  as  our  minds  become  tilled  with  conceptiom 
of  His  majesty  and  His  power.  But  with  this  fear  which  we  are  to 
entertain  for  God,  we  have  also  to  place  our  unbounded  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  His  mercy,  love,  and  goodness.  The  fear  of  all  other 
powers  is  to  weaken  confidence,  while  the  fear  of  God  binds  og 
stronger  to  Him,  and  opens  our  hearts  towards  Him  as  the  source 
whence  all  our  happiness  is  to  spring.  Thus  when  we  fear  God  we 
have  to  look  up  towards  Him  as  the  object  of  our  worship  and  adora- 
tion, for  though  the  prayers  we  send  up  to  heaven  cannot  possibly 
convey  anything  new  to  God,  and  cannot  in  any  way  affect  Him,  yet 
they  work  a  mighty  change  in  ourselves  for  our  "  own  good,"  bj 
making  ns  fit  subjects  for  God's  love  and  for  the  reception  of  His 
Divine  blessing. 

This  is  the  Mosaic  idea  of  God,  and  even  this  is  the  doctrine  which 
is  so  strong!}^  inculcated  by  the  teachings  of  the  Judaism  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  by  the  school  of  modern  Jewish  reformers.  This 
belief  in  the  existence  and  unity  of  God  is  the  groundwork  upon 
which  all  the  Judaism  of  the  present  day  is  based.  It  is  the  grand 
centre  to  which  everything  else  converges ;  it  is  the  first  great  step 
towards  religious  protection ;  the  point  from  which  all  the  other 
doctrines  must  emanate.  With  this  firm  conviction  deeply  impressed 
in  our  minds  and  hearts,  we  are  next  required  by  the  Lord — 

To  walk  in  all  His  ways. 

Here  is  a  condition  which  at  first  sight  seems  almost  impossible  to 
be  fulfilled,  for  how  can  man,  frail  man,  weak  and  erring  in  his  nature, 
attempt  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  his  Maker  ?  Hath  not  the  Lord  said, 
"  My  ways  are  not  your  ways,  neither  are  my  thoughts  your  thoughts  1 " 
Yet  is  there  no  impossible  demand,  but  once  again  is  the  purity  of  trne 
Jadaism  shining  with  a  brilliant  lustre.  The  laws  of  God  are  given 
us  that  we  may  live  in  them  and  not  die  by  them  ;  they  are  intended 
for  our  happiness  in  this  world  and  for  our  salvation  in  the  future. 
Hence  it  is  certain  that  God's  laws  must  be  plain  and  self-evident, 
that  they  need  no  circuitous  treatises,  no  lengthened  dissertations  to 
explain  them,  that  they  can  never  aim  at  impossibilities  or  make  unjust 
demands.  Though  God  is  infinitely  above  us  in  wisdom  and  glory, 
though  indeed  ''His  ways  are  not  ours,"  yet,  through  the  DiWflfi 
Qssence  which  he  has  implanted  within  us,  we  are  enabled^  in  a  minor 
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degree,  to  comprehend  His  ways  and  to  walk  humbly  in  them.  The 
ways  of  God  constitute  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  glory  of  God  is  mani- 
fested iu  the  goodness  of  God.  For  when  Moses  prayed  before  the 
Lord,  "  I  beseech  thee,  let  me  see  thy  glory,"  the  voice  of  inspiration 
answered  him,  "  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  to  pass  before  thy  face." 
Now,  since  the  ways  of  God  are  His  glory,  and  His  glory  is  His  good- 
ness, we  are  enabled  to  walk  in  the  ways  of  God  since  He  has  given  us 
the  power,  provided  we  have  the  will,  to  be  good  and  virtuous.  The 
ways  of  God  are  seen  in  His  unbounded  love,  in  His  forbearance,  in 
His  benevolence,  in  His  mercy,  in  His  charity,  in  His  universal  tolera- 
tion, and  in  His  divine  justice  to  all  His  creatures.  So,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  walk  iu  His  ways  when  we  strive  to  be  loving,  forbearing, 
benevolent,  merciful,  charitable,  tolerant  and  just  to  4all  our  fellow- 
creatures. 

This,  again,  is  the  sublime  idea  of  Moses,  and  jBven  this  is  the  idea  of 
the  Judaism  as  preached  by  the  reform  school.  **  Be  good,  be  vir- 
tuous," is  the  doctrine  of  our  Judaism.  "  Do  to  thy  neighbor  as  thou 
wouldst  have  him  do  to  thee."  The  intolerance  of  rfeligious  belief  is 
now  a  thing  of  the  past ;  therefore  he  you  no  longer  intolerant.  If 
the  nations  have  done  you  wrong,  they  are  now  repairing  the  wrong. 
Therefore  be  you  ready  to  vie  with  them  in  toleration.  "  Have  we  not 
all  one  Father?  Has  not  one  God  created  us  ?"  All  are  the  children 
of  God ;  all  must,  then,  be  brothers.  Live  in  peace  and  good-will  with 
all  men.  Be  kind,  be  loving,  be  charitable  to  your  brethren,  even  as 
you  would  have  God  be  to  you. 

These  are  the  teachings  of  the  Reform  School  of  J^udaism,  and  these 
are  the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  School  of  Judaism,  which  when  taken 
to  heart  will  render  us  ready  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition — 

To  love  the  Lord. 

The  existence  and  unity  of  God  being  fully  established  in  our  minds, 
and  the  reverence  of  His  holy  name  being  thereby  promoted  in  our 
hearts,  added  to  the  firm  determination  "  to  walk  in  all  His  ways,"  and 
to  endeavor  humbly  to  become,  like  Him,  good  and  virtuous,  will 
togrether  render  the  fulfilment  of  the  third  condition,  "to  love  the 
Lord,"  a  comparatively  easy  task.  For  when  we  reflect  on  His  pure 
and  Divine  nature,  His  endless  mercy  and  His  immeasurable  goodness, 
the  feeling  of  love  rises  spontaneously  in  our  breasts,  and  our  souls  are 
filled  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  affection  towards  the  Author  of 
all  that  is  so  beautiful  and  so  noble  in  nature.  We  cannot  refrain 
from  loving  Him,  for  even  as  a  child  loveth  its  parents,  through  whose 
fostering  care  and  tender  solicitude  it  is  reared  through  all  the  troubles 
and  trials  of  infancy,  through  whose  devoted  attachment  its  young 
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life  is  made  joyous  and  happy,  so  must  we  lov^e  our  Heavenly  Father, 
through  whose  bounty  we  live,  through  whose  benevolence  we  are 
sustained.  Love  begets  love.  "  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  might," 
becomes,  therefore,  a  command  which  finds  its  echo  in  our  very  natnre?, 
so  soon  as  we  revere  the  God  of  our  knowledge  and  endeavor  to  walk 
in  His  ways.  This  feeling  of  love,  again,  operates  for  our  "  own  good," 
for  when  our  hearts  are  thus  uplifted  towards  the  throne  of  grace,  the 
mishaps  and  troubles  of  our  earthly  life  weigh  not  with  such  heaviness 
upon  us.  In  every  calamity  we  turn  to  our  Maker,  with  a  firm  con- 
fidence that  He  will  not  forsake  us.  Our  overcharged  hearts  are  laid 
bare  before  His  gracious  presence,  and  thus  when  even  the  chastening 
hand  of  death  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  robbed  us  of  those  nearest  and 
dearest,  the  love  of  our  God  is  a  fruitful  source  of  comfort ;  for  while 
smarting  under  the  wounds  of  affliction,  we  yet  feel  that  death  is  not 
the  end  of  life,  but  that  there  will  be  a  time  when  our  spirits  will  join 
the  spirits  of  our  loved  ones,  where  pain  and  grief  are  unknown,  and 
where  celestial  joys  await  the  souls  of  the  good,  even  life  for  evermore, 
before  the  throne  of  Almighty  God. 

Such  is  the  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  as  taught  by  the  Judaism 
of  the  present  age,  which  is  in  reality  the  Judaism  of  Moses,  the  true 
and  only  orthodox  system  of  Judaism  and  of  pure  religion,  w^hich 
has  been,  is  now.  and  will  forever  remain  firm  and  unchangeable. 
Thus,  with  this  feeling  of  love  continually  burning  within  us,  we  are 
led  to  the  contemplation  of  the  fourth  condition — 

To  serve  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul. 

Obedience  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  love.    Where  love  reigns, 
self-will  is  subdued,  and  the  finer  qualities  of  human  nature  are  pre- 
dominant.    Thus  the  earnest  desire  to  please  is  ever  foremost  in  our 
thoughts,  and  produces  its  eflfect  upon  our  actions.     "We  study  how 
best  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  our  beloved,  we  labor  to  render  ourselves 
acceptable  in  their  eyes,  and  we  strive  our  utmost  to  win  their  love  in 
return.     If,  then,  these  are  the  results  of  a  love  which  has  for  its  objects 
earthly  beings  like  ourselves,  how  much  greater  should  be  the  results 
of  the  love  we  have  for  our  God  ?    With  this  love,  one  of  the  highest 
sentiments  of  humanity  is  blended — the  sentiment  of  gratitude.     We 
love  God,  not  alone  because  we  know  that  He  is  so  good  and  so  pure, 
not  alone  because  by  walking  in  His  ways  we  are  drawn  irresistibly 
towards  Him,  but  because  we  feel  we  owe  Him  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
which  can  never,  never  be  paid,  but  which  daily'  becomes  augmented 
as  His  heavenly  favors  continue  to  descend  upon  us.     This  feeling  of 
gratitude  then  arouses  us  to  obedience.    We  burn  ardently  to  show 
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our  love  and  our  appreciation  of  His  favors,  not  merely  by  words  which 
too  often  come  only  from  the  lips,  but  by  deeds,  by  deeds  of  obedience, 
by  the  general  tone  and  conduct  of  our  lives.     Thus  we  strive  "  to 
serve  the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul,"  even  as  commanded  by  Moses, 
the  servant  of  God,  the  expounder  of  pure  Judaism.     To  live  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea  is  the  doctrine  which  the  Reform  School  of  the 
present  age  aims  so  zealously  to  disseminate.     Serve  the  Lord  with 
heart  and  soul.     Be  sincere  in  your  professions,  maintain  your  princi- 
ples, and  act  up  to  them.     Do  what  you  believe  to  be  right,  for  it  is  the 
doing  which  is  acceptable,  and  not  the  believing.     Before  the  throne 
of  God,  hypocrisy  and  deceit  are   unknown.     When,  therefore,  you 
assnme  the  cloak  of  religion  to  screen  the  defects  of  your  private  lives, 
when,  with  sanctimonious  mien,  you  think  to  blind  men's  eyes  to  your 
failings  and  your  short-comings,  you  commit  a  mockery  in  the  sight 
of  Heaven,  and  profane  the  name  of  the  Great  Being  you  profess  to 
worship.     "  Therefore,"  says  the  Reform  School  of  Judaism,  "  serve 
the  Lord  with  heart  and  soul.     Be  sincere,  be  truthful,  be  zealous  in 
your  worship,"  for  then,  and  then  only,  will  you  be  enabled  to  fulfil  the 
fifth  condition — 

To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  his  statutes. 
And  now,  my  dear  hearei*s,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  need  ye  be 
told  what  constitute  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His 
statutes  ? "  Does  not  your  innate  sense  of  right  tell  you  that  God's 
commandments  and  God's  statutes  must  be  principles,  principles  that 
can  have  no  beginning  and  no  end,  principles  that  have  been  and  must 
forever  be  co-existent  with  the  Deity,  principles  that  can  never  be 
liable  to  change  or  alteration  ?  What,  then,  are  these  principles  ? 
These  principles,  my  hearers,  are  the  foundations  of  all  religion,  the 
firm,  immovable  basis  upon  which  all  religious  superstructures  have 
been  erected,  without  which  all  theories  of  religion  are  but  as  shifting 
as  the  fleeting  clouds.  Truth  is  the  grand  end  of  these  principles,  the 
point  to  which  they  tend — Truth,  pure,  holy.  Divine  truth  I  Virtue 
and  morality  are  the  climax  of  these  principles.  Our  duty  to  God 
and  our  duty  to  our  neighbor  are  the  lessons  which  these  principles 
inculcate. 

"  The  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes  "  are  amply  ex- 
plained in  the  words  of  the  text.  "  To  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk 
in  all  His  ways,  and  to  love  Him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with 
all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul."  This  is  the  whole  duty  of  man, 
for  in  these  precepts  are  contained  "  the  commandments  of  the  Lord 
and  His  statutes,"  and  in  these  '^commandments  and  statutes"  are 
embodied  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man. 
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"When,  therefore,  the  Keforni  School  asserts  that  Judaism  is  spirit 
and  not  letter,  that  it  consists  in  obedience  and  not  in  ostcDtations 
display,  that  it  aims  at  moral  perfection  and  not  at  meaningless  cere- 
monies and  antiquated  forms,  it  propounds  no  new  doctrine,  but  mere- 
ly echoes  the  simple  teachings  of  Moses,  and  of  all  the  prophets  and 
inspired  men  of  Israel.  Much  that  is  in  the  Bible  is  intended  only  for 
Israel's  observance  when  under  certain  circumstances,  in  certain  times 
and  countries.  These  are  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  which  mnst  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  age.  As  a  nation,  the  Israelites,  at 
the  time  of  their  redemption,  when  wandering  in  the  desert,  and  even 
when  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  required  those  external  aids  to  religion 
with  which  the  Scriptures  abound.  Naturally  enough  it  required  years 
and  years  of  intellectual  progression  to  fit  them  for  the  abstract  idea 
of  religion.  But  that  these  externals  were  never  intended  to  nsnrp 
the  place  of  the  principles,  that  these  ceremonies  and  ritualistic  ob- 
servances are  capable  of  being  changed,  amended,  and  even  dispensed 
with  altogether,  the  Bible  itself  affords  us  the  strongest  proof.  When, 
therefore,  the  Reform  School  proposes  to  abandon  old  forms  which 
have  now  no  other  recommendation  save  that  of  age,  and  to  substitute 
in  their  place  those  which  in  these  days  of  progression  and  enlighten- 
ment are  much  better  suited  to  act  as  the  means  to  the  end,  it  again 
proposes  nothing  which  is  not  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Bible  itself. 
Not  so,  however,  is  it  with  principles.  The  principles  of  the  Reform 
School  are  the  principles  of  Moses ;  the  doctrines  it  propounds  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible ;  tho  Judaism  it  sets  before  the  world  is  the 
Judaism  of  our  ancestors,  the  true  Judaism,  the  internal  Judaism, 
shorn  of  its  outer  covering,  which,  through  the  lapse  of  ages,  has  grown 
so  thickly  as  almost  to  hide  the  beauties  of  those  very  principles  it  was 
intended  to  foster. 

Hold  fast,  then,  brethren,  to  the  teachings  of  this  great  school;  hold 
fast  to  its  principles,  hold  fast  to  its  doctrines,  "  for  they  are  thy  life 
and  the  prolongation  of  thy  days."  They  are  the  only  pure  and  holy 
principles  of  religion — the  only  true  doctrines  of  Mosaic  Judaism,  for 
thus  speaketh  the  text — 

"  And  now,  O,  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to 
fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  all  His  ways,  and  to  love  Him,  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul. 

"  To  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  and  His  statutes,  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  for  thy  own  good." 

Truly,  Israel,  for"  thy  own  good,"  for  then  will  it  be  well  with  thee 
in  this  world  and  in  the  next,  and  then  will  the  gracious  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  delight  to  dwell  with  thee,  and  to  bless  thee,  which 
blessing  I  now  most  fervently  invoke  upon  you. 


THE  LIFE   OF  SHABTHAI  ZEVI. 

BT  JACOB  JABETH   (1752   A.  0.) 

[TranaLated  from  the  Hejlirew.] 
(Gonoluded  from  page  606.) 

^  ■  It  came  to  pass  after  these  things  that  Shabthai  resolved  to  accom* 
plish    the  prophecies  of  Nathan  Ashkenasi,  and  to  go  to  Kostanti- 
neh  (Constantinople),  in  order  to  take  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the 
Sultan,  the  Mahomedan  emperor,  and  to  place  it  on  his  own  head.  On 
approaching  that  city,  he  was  informed  that  the  Sultan  was  at  Andria- 
nopoli  (Adrianople) ;  and  he  therefore  determined  upon  speaking  with 
the  grand  vizier,  who  was  next  in  authority  to  the  Sultan.     But  the 
vizier,  having  been  previously  informed  of  his  arrival,  sent  out  a  well- 
fitted  and  powerful  vessel  to  meet  him,  and  did  not  admit  him  into  his 
presence,  but  ordered  him  to  be'  seized,  severely  chastised,  and  then 
thrust  into  prison.     Yet  this  did  not  discourage  the  hearts  of  those  who 
believed  in  him,  but  rather  confirmed  them  in  their  delusion,  because, 
said  thpy,  "  this  was  the  identical  sign  of  the  Messiah,"  who  was  to 
be  first  humbled  and  despised  before  he  could  be  elevated  and  exalted. 
During  the  whole  time  of  his  imprisonment,  the  Jews  testified  great 
reverence  for  him.     Day  after  day  pereons  came  from  distant  places 
to  "  inquire  in  his  temple,"  to  "seek  his  good  graces,"  and  to  gain  his 
favor  by  inquiries  after  his  health,  and  appearing  before  him  w^ith  pre- 
sents and  thanksgiving. 

Thus  perceiving  that  the  Jews  were  still  reposing  their  trust  and 
confidence  in  him,  he  endeavored  still  more  to  encourage  and  confirm 
them  in  their  belief.  He  ordered  them  to  abolish  the  fasting  and 
mourning  on  the  9th  of  Ab,  but  to  celebrate  that  day  as  a  festival,  it 
being  hie  birth-day,  and  to  appoint  it  a  day  of  comfort.  He  also  gave 
them  instructions  what  prayers  to  oflfer  on  that  day,  how  to  perform 
the  ceremony  of  Kidush  (sanctification)  over  the  cup,  and  what  psalms 
to  chant.  The  same  directions  he  sent  to  Smyrna,  and  many  of  the 
Jews  obeyed  his  instructions. 

After  this  he  appointed  messengers,  who  were  to  go  to  all  commu- 
nities of  the  captivity  to  proclaim  his  sacred  mission  throughout  the 
universe,  and  to  establish  his  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  all  Israel.  But 
these  messengers  never  went,  though  no  reason  for  their  disobedience 
was  ever  stated.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  Providence  hindered  them 
from  going,  lest  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Israel  should  have  been  led 
astray.  At  that  time  many  other  prophets  rose,  to  bear  testimony  to 
the  messiahship  of  Shabthai.     This  made  him  haughty,  even  to  inso- 
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lence,  bo  that  he  arrogated  to  himself  the  introduction  of  inaiiT  ioBC*- 
vations.  The  people  also  went  through  a  rigorous  and  thorough  peni- 
tence. Indeed,  in  that  respect,  the  event  produced  a  salutary  effect 
Every  one  was  wrapped  up  in  pious  devotion,  and  earnest  in  repent- 
ance, in  tlie  outpouring  of  prayers  and  the  dispensing  of  charity,  espe- 
cially at  Salonika:  The  pious  and  charitable  deeds  that  were  there 
performed  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  There  was  no  poor  man  in 
that  city  but  was  amply  supplied  with  money,  in  order  to  apply  and 
devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law,  day  and  night.  They  quitted 
all  their  business ;  some  sold  their  goods  for  half  the  value,  only  to  be 
the  more  able  to  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  penitence  and  piety. 

Now  when  the  Sultan  heard  of  Shabthai,  he  sent  for  his  physician. 
R.  Mushe  Ben  Eaphael,  a  descendant  of  Arbabanel,  and  commanded 
his  attendance.  R.  Mushe  was  much  affrighted  at  this  bidding ;  but 
he  hastened  to  obey,  and  he  bowed  himself  with  his  face  toward 
the  ground,  and  asked  what  his  master  desired  of  his  servant,  and 
solicited  his  grace.  But  the  Sultan  said,  "Rise,  and  I  will  do  kiudnes 
unto  thee ;  yet  I  am  surpassed  at  thy  conduct,  for,  behold,  into  thy 
hands  I  trust  my  life.  Thou  art  the  keeper  of  my  head,  and  the 
watcher  of  my  health.  Since  I  have  always  found  thee  a  faithful 
servant  to  me,  why  didst  thou  not  bring  to  my  ear  that  there  existed 
among  you  Jews  a  man  presuming  to  be  the  Messiah  ?  My  officers, 
the  Paschas  of  Alexandria,  Egypt  (Missa)  and  Salonika,  have  informed 
me  that  the  Jews  in  all  places  publicly  glory  in  their  hopes  and  expec- 
tations that  ere  long  Jerusalem  will  be  restored  to  them,  and  the 
temple  rebuilt."  Thereupon  the  physician,  R.  Mushe,  answered: 
"  May  your  highness  believe  me,  that  I  myself  have  not  ascertained 
the  trutli  of  this  matter.  I  also  have  heard  them  speak  of  it,  and 
'mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof;'  but  I  am  loath  to  believe  such 
rumors,  for,  according  to  our  holy  prophets,  the  time  when  the  Lord 
our  God  will  come  to  redeem  us,  and  send  our  true  Messiah,  will  by 
no  means  be  as  tranquil  and  peaceable  as  the  present,  and  such  a  calm 
will  not  prevail ;  but  the  great  trumpet  will  be  blown,  and  its  sound 
be  heard  throughout  the  universe,  and  all  the  nations  will  know  and 
perceive  that  the  Lord  is  redeeming  Israel."  After  which  the  Sultan 
said,  "  I  will  have  this  affair  rigidly  examined,  and  will  myself  search 
into  it,  to  arrive  at  the  truth." 

Then  the  Sultan  sent  four  messengers  to  bring  Shabthai  before  him, 
and  when  they  had  brought  him,  and  he  stood  before  the  Sultan,  the 
monarch  showed  him  great  reverence ;  for  although  it  is  customary 
with  the  Mohamedan  emperors  not  to  admit  any  ambassador  of  a 
foreign  king  into  their  presence,  but  to  speak  with  them  from  behind 
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a  curtain,  jet  with  Sbabthai  the  Sultan  spoke  face  to  face.  Having 
GOtne  before  the  Sultan,  Shabthai  fell  upon  his  face,  and  prostrated 
himself  upon  tlie  ground ;  but  the  monarch  bid  him  rise,  and  he  rose 
and  knelt  before  him.  Then  the  Sultan  said,  "  Behold,  I  have  heard 
oftentimes  of  thee,  that  thou  art  a  divine  man,  that  thou  intendest  to 
redeem  Israel  from  their  captivity,  and  to  lead  them  to  Jerusalem  into 
my  realm.  Now  speak  the  truth,  if  thou  art  a  true  messenger  from 
the  God  of  Abraham,  like  as  Moses  and  Aaron  were  faithful  messen- 
gers, perform  a  miracle  before  me,  like  as  they  did  before  Pharaoh  and 
his  servants ;  then  my  aid  shall  be  with  thee,  and  I  will  furnish  thee 
succor  and  assistance  throughout  my  kingdom,  and  I  shall  consider 
the  Jews  as  my  brethren.     Comply,  then,  with  my  request." 

Then  Shabthai  replied,  trembling  with  fear,  "  My  Lord  and  Sultan, 
I  am  a  learned  Jew,  and  the  great  Lord,  the  God  of  AbraJiam,  I  have 
feared  from  my  youth  until  this  day.     As  to  the  people  saying  of  me 
that  I  am  the  Messiah,  whenever  the  time  will  arrive,  when  it  will 
please  the  great  God  to  redeem  Israel,  the  event  will  take  place ;  but 
whether  it  will  be  accomplished  tlirough  me  or  another,  that  is  only 
known  to  our  Lord."    When  the  Sultan  heard  his  words,  he  was  very 
wroth,  and  said,  "  If  it  be  true  as  thou  sayest  that  thou  fearest  the 
Lord,  I  will  tempt  thee  also  as  the  Lord  tempted  Abraham  thy  ances- 
tor.    I  will  order  thee  to  be  stripped  of  thy  garments,  and  then  I  will 
shoot  three  arrows  at  thee,  and  if  thou  remainest  alive,  I  also  will  ac- 
knowledge thee,  and  receive  thee  as  Messiah."     Then  Shabthai  suppli- 
cated to  be  spared,  and  besought  him  with  tears  to  put  away  the  evil 
of  shooting  the  arrows,  for  he  was  afraid  that  he  could  not  survive  the 
trial.     But  the  Sultan  said  to  him,  "  If  thou  wilt  become  a  Mahome- 
tan like  myself,  I  will  pardon  thee  all  that  thou  hast  done."    On  hear- 
ing this,  Shabthai  took  a  turban  from  the  head  of  one  of  the  attend- 
ants and  put  it  on  his  own  head ;  thus  the  king  was  appeased,  and  the 
event  pleased  all  the  princes.     Shabthai  then  remained  in  the  palace 
of  the  king,  he  partook  with  them  of  their  food  of  abomination,  and 
defiled*  himself  with  the  portion  of  the  king's  meat,  and  with  the  wine 
which  he  drank,  and  went  to  their  places  of  worship ;  in  short,  instead 
of  a  messiah  and  redeemer,  he  became  a  good  Turk  and  Mahometan. 
And  on  the  eighth  4&y  after  he  had  become  a  Mahometan,  he  wrote 
to  his  brother  Elijah  Zevi,  at  Smyrna,  acquainting  him  that  he  had 
now  embraced  the  faith  of  a  Mahometan. 

From  that  day  many  Jews  and  Mahometans  flocked  to  him ;  also 
renegades  went  to  him.  But  he  behaved  insolently  as  before ;  some- 
times he  offered  prayers  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Jews,  and  some- 
times according  to  those  of  the  Mahometans;  and  all  his  actions  were 
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strange  and  contradictory.  At  last,  when  the  king  perceived  thit 
there  were  yet  many  adhering  to  him,  he  feared  that  it  might  lead  to 
mischievous  results,  and  therefore  sent  him  to  prison.  Pretending  to 
be  friendly  witli  him,  he  gave  him  some  oiiice  and  employment  in  the 
prison,  but  in  fact  he  held  him  confined  to  see  what  were  his  ultimate 
views. 

Now  when  his  friends  and  followers  saw  this,  they  estranged  them- 
selves from  him  one  by  one,  and  went  away,  because  they  feared  for 
their  lives,  that  evil  miglit  befall  them  also  ;  and  not  long  after  hefeD 
and  sick  died. 

All  these  particulars  I  have  gathered  from  lovers  of  truth. 
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FEOM   THE    GERMAN   OF   DB.   LUDWIG   PHILIPPSOHN. 

BY  ANNA  KARIA  GOLDSMID. 
(Ooncladed  from  page  488.) 

If  we  have  now  made  clear  the  historical  necessity  for  the  position 
of  the  Jews  in  the  middle  ages,  as  also  the  conditions  by  which  it  was 
attained,  let  us  proceed  briefly  to  review  the  facts  as  they  arose. 

After  the  final  conflicts  with  the  pagan  Romans,  the  Jews  had  ob- 
tained the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  during  its  enjoyment 
gained  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  possessed  entire  ciril 
and  religious  freedom  in  so  far  as  the  former  anywhere  existed.  The 
first  Roman  emperors  who  adopted  the  Christian  religion  were  com- 
pelled to  exercise  their  rule  tolerantly,  in  their  half-heathen,  half- 
Christian  dominions.  So  soon,  however,  as  the  Christian  church  ob- 
tained temporal  sway,  it  began  to  oppose  the  Jews,  even  in  their  very 
existence.  Bishops  who  were  held  to  be  shining  lights  among  the 
church  Fathers,  such  as  the  holy  Ambrosius,  Cyril,  and  others,  hurled 
anathemas  and  excited  the  populace  against  the  Jews.  Synagogues 
were  reduced  to  ashes,  whole  communities  compelled  by  means  of 
murder  and  plunder  to  self-expatriation.  The  councils  having  recog- 
nized that  the  Jews  were  not  to  be  won  over  to  Christianity  in  tlie 
mass,  zealously  opposed  all  peaceful  social  intercourse  with  them. 
Marriages  between  Jews  and  Christians  were  interdicted ;  the 
Christians  were  forbidden  even  to  eat  with  the  Jew ;  tho  Jews  to  have 
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Christian  slaves  and  servaiite,  while  the  Christians  were  allowed  to 
employ  Jews  in  these  capacities.  Under  such  influence,  the  emperors 
issued  successive  decrees,  by  which  the  municipal  condition  of  the 
Jews  became  more  and  more  fettered ;  they  were  expelled  from  the 
army,  excluded  from  the  civil  service,  and  were  at  length  deprived  of 
all  offices  of  honor  in  the  municipalities,  till  under  the  emperors 
Honorius  and  Arcadius,  in  the  year  430,  they  were  wholly  despoiled 
of  all  civil  rights,  and  degraded  to  the  very  lowest  class  anjong  the 
peof>le.  It  is  here  worthy  of  special  note,  that  these  very  decrees  (prp-  * 
served  to  us  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus)  declare  the  Jews  to  be  inno- 
cent, and  thus  testify  that  they  were  issued  on  religious  grounds  only. 
For  these  decrees,  while  successively  depriving  the  Jews  of  one  right 
after  the  other,  contain  consolatory  and  laudatory  expressions,  and  refer 
to  such  remnants  of  civil  liberty  as  were  preserved,  till  the  final  stroke 
was  put  to  this  cruel  spoliation.  Thus  the  church  had  deprived  the* 
Jews  of  all  legal  rights,  had  excluded  them  from  all  civil  society,  long 
before  feudalism  had  come  into  existence. 

When  Moslemism  subdued  and  overepread  the  Eastern  world,  it  as- 
sumed, politically  only,  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  Jews.  Islamisra 
sought  but  empire,  and  never  practised  religious  pereecution  against 
the  Israelites.  When  excluding  the  Jews  from  public  functions  (those 
connected  with  the  financial  administration  excepted),  and  even  when 
depriving  them  of  privileges  enjoyed  by  true  believere,  as  their  right, 
Mahomedanism  granted  to  the  Israelites  religious  toleration  ;  but  when 
the  East  early  relapsed  into  a  state  of  stagnation  and  non-progress, 
when  the  elements  of  despotism  developed  themselves  more  and  more 
in  Mahomcilan  rule,  the  Jews  participated  in  this  degeneracy,  and  be- 
came an  ignorant,  motionless,  spiritless  mass. 

In  Gaul  and  Spain,  the  Jews  enjoyed  under  the  Goths  the  full  rights 
of  citizenship.  This  rendered  it  the  more  natural  that  the  Catholic 
Franks  should  regard  them  as  adversaries,  should  deprive  them  of  their 
legal  immunities,  and  in  obedience  to  the  behests  of  the  clergy,  should 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  their  religious  worship,  encroach  upoh 
their  possessions,  and  coerce  them  to  accept  baptism.  In  Spain,  there- 
fore, the  Jews  hailed  the  advent  of  the  Moors  as  that  of  deliverers, 
who  insured  to  them  renewed  security  and  peace. 

In  the  extensive  dominions  of  Charles  the  Great,  at  the  time  when 
feudalism  began  to  prevail,  the  Jews  were  of  infinite  service  in  the 
State.  Their  frequent  journeys,  their  wide-spreading  connections,  their 
acquaintance  with  all  parts  of  the  empire,  their  dexterity,  tact  and 
activity,  singularly  qualified  them  for  the  perfonnance  of  business  of 
various  kinds ;  in  circumstances  too  where  the  ignorancfe  of  the  great, 
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and  even  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the  abject  condition  of   the  people, 
would  have  given  rise  to  considerable  embarrassment.     On  these  a^ 
counts  favor  was  shown  them ;  permission  to  hold  landed  property,  and 
protection  against  encroachment  and  oppression  were  granted  them. 
The  weaker,  however,  the  royal  rule  of  Charles'  and  Louis'  sncces^m? 
became,  the  more  enmity  the  clergy  and  councils  showed  to\^ards  the 
Jews,  the  more  the  feudal  system  developed  itself,  the  deeper  sank  the 
Jewish  race  into  the  condition  we  have  above  described ;  demands  npoii 
•  them  for  money  became  more  and  more  numerous ;  taxes   on  beds, 
parchments  and  kitchens,  taxes  for  comings-in  and  goings-out  followed 
in  rapid  succession,  and  formed  at  least  one  source  of  the  interest  en- 
tertained by  the  monarch  in  the  presence  of  Jews  in  his   dominions. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  the  feudal  system  assigned  to  the  Israelites  a 
position  which,  though  denying  them  all  rights,  was  yet   deterininel 
by  law,  when  the  church,  to  whose  power  the  Crusades  had   given  a 
fresh  impulse,  reintroduced  in  an  extended  form  the  persecution  of  tk 
Jews  throughout  Europe.     The  first  outbreak  of  the  Crusades  reached 
the  Jews,  and  the  flames  spread  from  its  birth-place,  Treves,  over  the 
whole   empire.     Metz,  Cologne,  Worms,  Mayence,  Speyer,  prepared 
destruction  and  death  to  the  proscribed  sons  of  Israel.     They  lied  to 
Moravia,  Silesia  and  Poland.     After  the  close  of  the  Crusades,  the  re- 
vival of  the  accusations  against  them  of  purloining  the  host   and  of 
drinking  the  blood  of  Christian  children,  excited  the  people  to  frenzj 
and  to  deeds  of  blood,  and  thousands  of  Jews,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex,  were  mercilessly  sacrificed.     The  carnage  began  on  this  oc- 
casion in  Switzerland  and  extended  to  the  bordere  of  Poland.      These 
abominations  did  not  cease  till  the  years  of  the  Reformation,  and  even 
then  were  occasionally  revived ;  while  in  their  social   position   they 
were  even  the  more  enslaved ;  they  were  denied  all  connection  with 
human  society,  they  were  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  world's 
movements.     They  paid  tribute  for  their  very  bodies,  like  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

While  often  exposed  to  murderous  violence  on  the  blood-stained  soil 
of  Germany,  but  allowed  to  exist  as  a  race,  they  were  repeatedly  ex- 
pelled from  Spain,  France,  and  England.  From  Spain,  where  under 
the  Moorish  rule  the  Jews  had  attained  a  high  social,  literary,  and 
scientific  position,  they  were  in  the  year  1492  wholly  expelled  by  the 
expeller  of  the  Mooi-s,  Ferdinand.  Three  hundred  thousand  left  their 
beautiful  fatherland  ;  of  these  some  perished  by  the  way,  othere  fled  to 
Barbary,  and  others  sought  refuge  in  Turkey  and  Holland.  Four 
times  were  the  Jews  banished  from  France,  and  as  frequently  recalled. 
In  1290  they  were  driven  from  England,  where  they  had  long  dwelt 
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but  where  their  exclusion  from  all  save  financial  business  had  especially 
exposed  them  to  the  exactions  of  petty  sovereigns.  In  the  time  of 
Cromwell  they  were  re-admitted  into  Great  Britain.  After  the  success- 
ful struggle  in  the  Netherlands  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.,  tliey 
found  a  ready  asylum  in  that  country,  and  from  the  commencement  a 
recognition  of  their  freedom  and  rights. 

We  thus  perceive,  that  until  the  close  of  the  last  century,  the  Jews 
remained  wholly  excluded  from  municipal  society,  lived  in  separate 
quarters  of  the  town,  were  interdicted  from  holding  land,  from  exercis- 
ing certain  trades  and  callings,  from  pursuing  agriculture,  from  enter- 
ing into  commercial  pursuits,  and  from  adopting  the  vocation  of 
teachere.  The)'  were  further  excluded  from  the  civil  and  municipal 
services  of  tbe  State,  and  were  thus  forced  to  the  exclusive  assumption, 
as  the  sole  means  by  which  to  exist,  of  the  callings  of  money-lenders, 
hawkers  and  peddlera  ;  and  even  in  these  were  subjected  to  enormous 
taxes,  and  to  the  payment  of  protection-money  and  head-money.  It 
may  be  truly  said,  with  respect  to  their  moral  treatment,  that  they 
were  everywhere  exposed  to  contempt  and  hatred,  everywhere  despised 
and  oppressed.  Forbidden  to  approach  the  academies,  whether  of 
science  or  art,  shut  out  from  intellectual  communion  with  the  rest  of 
the  family  of  man, — they  were  thus,  for  mental  food,  cast  upon  the 
pages  of  the  Talmud  alone.  By  a  singular  accident,  the  faculty  of 
medicine  formed  the  sole  exception  to  this  wholesale  prohibition. 

Yet  notwithstanding  all  this,  notwithstanding  the  fearful  passage 
through  fifteen  hundred  years"  of  misery,  strong  elements  of  life  were 
yet  latent  in  the  bosom  of  Judaism.  The  firat  of  these  was  their  in- 
flexible fidelity  to  the  religious  idea,  and  its  elaboration  in  Talmudism, 
which  fidelity  neither  the  horror  of  death,  nor  the  martyrdom  of  con- 
tempt and  6corn,  nor  the  snare  of  the  tempter  was  of  power  to  shake. 
The  Jews  everywhere  saw  close  at  hand  the  boundary  line  over  which, 
if  they  passed,  sorrow  and  suffering  were  left  behind — their  passage 
to  Christianity  or  to  Maliomedaniam;  but  over  that  boundary  they 
passed  not.  And  this  fidelity  was  not  the  appanage  of  the  chosen 
few,  of  the  best  spirits  among  them,  but  of  the  mass;  of  the  last,  as 
of  the  first  membera  of  their  race.  Besides  this,  they  found  within 
their  own  communities  cities  of  refuge  to  which  to  flee,  which  offered 
them  protection  from  the  infliction  of  outward  injustice  and  maltreat- 
ment. Congregational  life  never  ceased  from  the  midst  of  them. 
"Wherever  ten  Jews  were  assembled  in  one  locality,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  congregation,  as  though  they  had  been  dwelling  upon 
the  free  soil  of  Palestine ; — a  congregation  whose  fundamental  prin- 
ciples were  everywhere  personal  equality,  free  choice  of  their  officials, 
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in  which  dwelt  not  a  trace  of  the  custom  of  life-tenure  or  heredita; ' 
succession ;  a  distinct,  yet  powerful  echo  of  the  voice  of  Moeaiii 
Within  such  congregations,  the  synagogue  and  its  service  were  tk 
first  objects  of  care ;  then  charitable  institutions  for  the  relief  of  tk 
sick,  the  indigent,  the  old  and  the  imprisoned  ;  for  poor  brides,  for  tie 
dying,  and  for  the  interment  of  the  dead.  The  next  meteors  of  Eft 
citude  were  the  schools,  some  destined  for  the  instruction  of  yoDth. 
others  of  adults,  in  which  the  subjects  taught  were  naturally  restrietei 
to  the  domain  of  Talmudic  and  Rabbinical  learning.  In  this  congit 
gational  life  the  Jews  jfound  not  only  inexhaustible  sources  of  indeifr 
nification  for  external  evils,  and  some  means  to  avert  them,  but «!» 
partial  compensation  for  their  exclusion  from  all  participation  in  generi 
and  political  existence. 

A  second  shelter  the  Jew  found  in  the  sanctuary  of  domestic  it 
family  life.  Repulsed  from  without,  man  seeks  consolation  in  t!^ 
arms  of  those  dear  ones  belonging  to  him.  The  threshold  of  his  bow 
is  the  boundary-stone  beyond  which  scorn  and  contumely  cannot  pa& 
Within,  he  finds  the  love,  esteem,  and  reverence  denied  him  witboflt 
Among  the  Jews,  unbounded  was  the  intensity  of  family  ties,  and  aff«^ 
tions.  The  bond  between  parent  and  child,  and  the  conjugal  rela&« 
were  alike  sacred  and  exalted,  prompting  to  efforts  and  sacrifices  ti* 
most  sublime.  The  exclusion  from  society,  and  the  binding  T9imd(^ 
statute,  necessarily  co-operated  to  keep  the  Jews  removed  and  fe 
from  the  great  vices  of  the  age.  On  the  one  hand,  temperance  ani 
chastity  disinclining  them  to  excess ;  on  the  other,  an  entire  indispo- 
sition to  deeds  of  murder,  rapine,  violence,  brutality,  and  combati^ 
ness,  were  deep-seated  qualities  in  the  Jewish  heart.  If  in  respected 
property  they  evinced  less  conscientiousness,  so  that  they  were  toe 
often  prone  to  artifice,  deceit,  and  over-reaching;  to  the  circumstances 
of  their  enforced  condition  may  this  be  with  justice  imputed,  ^'^"^ 
they  ever  abhorred  to  raise  their  hands  against  the  lives  of  their  fellov- 
beings,  and  never  abandoned  themselves  to  profligacy  and  sensuality 

All  this  in  combination,  my  hearers,  rendered  possible  and  effected 
the  preservation  of  the  Jewish  race  during  the  seventeen  centuries  of 
direst  persecution,  through  which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
they  struggled  as  for  existence,  till  a  new  time  dawned  upon  them,  a^ 
the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  The  position  of  isolation,  ex- 
clusion, and  repudiation,  in  which  ever  dwelt  this  race,  rendered  its 
amalgamation  with  other  peoples  impossible, — the  Religious  Idea,  o! 
which  the  Jewish  mind  held  tenacious  possession,  whose  truth  had  pe^ 
raeated  the  very  being  of  this  race  from  its  first  to  its  last  member,  W 
endowed  it  with  resistless  force  and  was  its  isolating  peculiarity,-^® 
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distinctive  character  imprinted  by  Talmudism  on  daily  existence, — the 
acnteness  of  intellect  developed  and  kept  alive  in  the  whole  mass  by 
Talinudic  studies, — congregational  life, — the  depth  and  strength  of 
family  ties  and  affections, — the  freedom  from  the  coarsest  vices  and 
from  moral  depravity, — all  these  were,  I  repeat,  the  elements  which,  in 
combination,  invested  the  Jewish  body'politic  with  a  resisting  power, 
that  enabled  them  to  repel  and  defy  the  forces  external  to  themselves 
aiming  at  their  annihilation.  Thus  the  Jews  furnish  historical  proof 
that  not  only  the  individual  man,  but  whole  races  of  men,  so  soon  as 
they  have  truth  dwelling  in  them,  cannot  be  subdued  by  any  power, 
whether  of  Church  or  State — by  any  oppression,  however  stringent  and 
enduring.  Jewdom  existed  not  only  during  the  whole  of  the  middle 
ages, — Jewdom  not  only  outlived  the  dominion  of  the  Roman, — ^Jew- 
dom  not  only  witnessed  .the  fall  of  all  peoples  of  antiquity,  the  migra- 
tions of  countless  races,  and  the  irruptions  of  new  ones, — it  survived 
not  only  the  rise  of  Christianity  and  Moslemism,  but  it  still  lives  on  to 
behold  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  the  development  of  new  social  and  re- 
ligious mutations.  It  has  done  yet  more.  With  this  new  era  it  was 
itfeelf  born  to  new  life ;  an  era  when  Judaism  and  Jewdom  have  stepped 
forth  from  their  isolation  and  exclusion  into  the  general  world  of  man. 
Thus  the  great  import  of  these  fifteen  hundred  years  is  this. 
The  Cliristian  Church  sought  to  annihilate  the  Jews,  and  with  them 
the  antagonism  to  itself,  of  which  they  are  the  depositaries.  Being 
unable,  in  consequence  of  the  dispersion,  to  accomplish  its  aim,  it  con- 
demned the  Jews  to  unmerited  exclusion,  of  which  the  Roman  emper- 
ors and  the  feudal  system  were  the  successive  instruments.  But  the 
Jews  overcame  all  obstacles  to  their  continued  existence,  adhered 
within  Talmudism  to  the  religious  idea,  and  arose  at  the  dawn  of  anew 
era,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  re-enter  in  every  relation 
of  life  the  general  world  of  man. 


RABBINICAL  APHORISMS. 

Wisdom  leans  to  those  who  seek  her. 
He  who  is  free  from  avarice  will  earn  dignity. 
Sins  confessed  is  a  solicitation  for  forgiveness. 
He  who  is  free  from  anger  will  obtain  esteem. 
He  who  is  free  from  transgression  will  gain  hqnor. 
Self-denial  will  command  the  respect  of  the  intellectual. 
The  result  of  rashness  is  regret;   that  of  perverseness,  audacity; 
the  end  of  pride,  hatred ;  and  that  of  indolence,  ruin. 
Vol.  II.— 41 


MENDELSSOHN'S    DEATH. 

The  KoUiiscfie  Zeiiimg  has  been  enabled  to  give  the  f<rllowing  ex- 
tract from  the  second  volume  of  "  Moscheles'  Life,"  by  Mrs.  MoscheleN 
now  in  the  press  :— 

On  the  17th  of  September  (Moscheles  writes  in  his  journal)  the 
Mendelssohn  family  returned  from  Switzerland.  Mentally  our  d^ 
lightful  friend  is  just  the  same,  but  physically  beseems  tome  changed; 
he  has  aged,  he  is  languid,  and  his  walk  is  less  quick  than  it  used  to 
be.  And  yet  if  one  sees  him  at  the  piano,  or  hears  him  talking  about 
art  and  artists,  he  is  all  life  and  fire.  His  friend  Julius  Kietz  is  just 
entering  on  his  post  of  Capellmeister  at  Leipsic,  and  that  is  a  great  de- 
light to  him.  "  There's  another,"  said  Mendelssohn,  "  who  really  loves 
good  music,  who  can  produce  good  things  himself,  and  can  bring  the 
productions  of  others  to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and  now  the 
Gewandhaus  concerts  will  have  quite  the  genuine  ring  about  them. 
And  then  what  quantities  of  music  we  will  have  at  home !     Sietx 

plays  the  'cello  so  well,  it  will  be  a  splendid  winter." 

On  the  9th  of  October  Mendelssohn  called  for  Charlotte  and  me  to 
take  a  walk  with  him  ;  we  saw  him  coming  sloAvly  and  langnidi? 
through  the  garden  to  the  house.  When  my  wife  affectionately  asked 
him  how  he  felt,  he  answered,  "  How  I  feel  ?  "Well,  1  feel  all  gray  in 
gray."  She  tried  to  cheer  him  by  saying  that  the  sunny  weather  and 
the  walk  would  do  him  good.  And  really,  during  our  stroll  through 
the  Rosenthal,  he  became  so  bright  and  lively  that  we  forgot  his  indis- 
position. He  told  us  about  his  last  stay  in  London — his  visit  to  the 
Queen  ;  how  prettily  she  had  sung  to  him,  when  he  had  played  to  her 
and  the  Prince;  how  she  had  then  said  in  such  a  kind  manner,  ".He 
had  so  often  given  her  pleasure,  was  there  no  way  of  giving  him  any  I" 
how  he  had  begged  to  see  the  children,  and  she  had  conducted  him 
into  the  beautifully  arranged  nursery  department,  and  shown  him  the 
little  princes  and  princesses,  all  so  well  brought  up  and  so  good  that  it 
was  quite  a  treat  to  see  them.  Then  he  spoke  about  his  wife's  coming 
birthday,  for  which  occasion  he  had  bought  her  a  cloak.  Another  in- 
valuable present  he  had  also  himself  prepared  for  her  for  this  birth- 
day. On  a  tour  that  he  and  Klingemann  had  made  in  Scotland  they 
kept  a  journal  together,  Klingemann  writing  verses,  Mendelssohn 
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drawing.  These  hasty  sketches  he  had  now  worked  out,  collected,  and 
bound  together,  but  when  he  presented  this  gill  to  his  wife,  hoping  to 
please  her  with  it,  he  was  already  at  death's  door  t 

We  separated  (continues  the  journal)  at  about  one  o'clock,  in  the 
best  spirits.  But  already  that  same  afternoon,  in  the  Freges'  house, 
he  became  very  unwell.  He  had  gone  there  to  try  and  again  persuade 
Fran  Fn^e,  that  artiste  whom  he  so  highly  esteemed,  to  sing  in  the  ap- 
proaching performance  of  his  "  Elijah."  '*  She  shrinks  from  appearing 
in  public,"  he  had  said  to  us  a  few  days  previously,  "  because  she  has 
been  suffering  a  great  deal  from  her  throat ;  but  nobody  can  sing  it  as 
she  does;  I  must  inspire  her  with  courage."  The  literal  account 
which  here  follows  of  his  visit  to  Frau  Frege  on  the  9th  of  October, 
we  owe  to  a  personal  communication.  He  entered  the  room  with  these 
words:  "  I  am  coming  to-day,  and  every  day,  till  you  give  me  your 
consent,  and  now  I  bring  you  again  the  altered  pieces  (of '  Elijah').  But 
I  feel  dreadtiilly  low-spirited,  so  much  so  that  I  actually  cried  the  other 
day  over  my  trio.  But,  before  the  *  Elijah,'  you  must  to-day  help'  me 
to  put  together  a  collection  of  songs ;  Hartels  are  pressing  me  bo  much 
for  it."  He  had  brought  the  set,  op.  71,  and  as  the  7th  song  the 
"  Altdeutsche  Frtthlingslied,"  which  he  had  already  composed  in  the 
summer  of  this  year,  but  only  written  out  on  the  7th  of  October.  "  I 
knew,"  said  Frau  Frege,  "  about  in  what  order  he  would  arrange  them, 
and  laid  them  out  on  the  piano  one  by  one.  When  I  had  sung  the 
first  he  was  greatly  moved  and  asked  for  it  again,  and  added,  '  That 
was  a  serious  birthday  present  for  Schleinitz  on  the  Ist  of  October,  but 
it  is  just  how  I  feel  myself,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  sad  it  made  me 
to  see  Fanny's  still  unaltered  rooms  in  Berlin.  And  yet  I  have  so 
much  to  thank  God  for — C^cile  is  so  well,  and  the  little  Felix  (his 
youngest  son  and  a  delicate  child)  too.'  I  had  to  sing  all  the  songs 
several  times,  and  stuck  to  the  point  that  the  ^  Friihlingslied ' 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  go  very  well  with  that  set.  So  he  said,  *  Very 
well.  The  whole  set  looks  serious ;  let  it  go  forth  into  the  world  as  it 
is.'  Though  he  looked  very  pale,  I  had  to  sing  him  the  first  song 
for  the  third  time,  and  he  said  all  kinds  of  nice  and  affectionate  things 
to  me  about  it.  Then  he  asked,  '  If  you  ai:e  not  too  tired,  couldn't 
we  just  sing  the  last  quartette  out  of  "  Elijah  "  ? '  I  went  out  of  the 
room  to  order  lights,  and  when  I  came  back  he  was  sitting  in  the 
other  room  in  the  sofa-corner,  and  said  his  hands  had  got  quite  stiff 
and  cold,  and  he  thought  he  would  rather  be  well  advised  and  just 
take  a  run  round  the  town,  for  he  felt  too  bad  to  play  properly." 
When  he  got  into  the  open  air  he  felt  it  was  best  to  go  straight  home, 
and  there  sat  down  in  the  sofa-corner,  where  C^cile  found  him  at  seven 
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o'clock,  his  liands  again  quite  numbed.  The  next  daj  the  doctor » 
plied  leeches  to  relieve  the  severe  headache  from  which  he  was  snf* 
ing ;  he  took  it  for  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  it  was  only  m^ 
later  that  he  declared  it  to  be  an  excessive  irritation  of  the  dct^.? 
system.  I  had  for  a  long  time — even  before  Fanny's  death— bta 
struck  by  his  paleness  when  he  was  conducting  or  playing— ew- 
thing  seemed  to  tire  him  more  than  formerly.  The  whole  town  ns 
terror-struck,  his  friends  trembled,  when  the  news  of  his  illness  spiwd 
abroad,  but  when  he  began  to  amend  tliey  again  believed  in  his  ul- 
timate recovery.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  received  visits  from  te 
friends,  was  in  good  spirits,  and  made  plan  after  plan.  He  evas 
wanted  to  go  to  Yienna  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  conducting  the  "Elijah/ 
but  his  friends  dissuaded  him  from  this  exertion.  To  Fran  FregCyVb 
went  to  see  him,  he  said,  "Well,  I  gave  you  a  pretty  fright ;  I  m^ 
have  been  a  cheerful-looking  object."  By  degrees  the  eonvaleeoal 
felt  better  and  better,  and  was  allowed  on  the  28th  to  take  a  will 
with  his  wife.  He  even  wanted  to  go  out  again,  but  the  careful  ifS 
persuaded  him  to  rest,  and  he  consented;  and.  alas!  immediately aftff- 
wards  he  sank  down.  They  called  it  paralysis.  The  anxiety  and 
sadness  of  the  next  days  cannot  be  described.  The  whole  town  shmu 
it  with  relations  and  friends.  Once  more  an  apparent  improvement 
showed  itself,  but  he  soon  became  highly  excited,  and  began  taJiinj 
English  wildly ;  and  on  the  3d  of  November,  at  half-past  two,  he  hifi 
a  third  attack,  which  completely  shattered  his  senses.  The  bulletin  i 
besieged,  but  the  news  which  it  gives  tells  of  no  improvement,  and  a 
the  4th  of  November  draws  nearer. 

Mid-day. — The  physicians.  Dr.  Hammer,  Hofrath  Carus,  mQ 
Surgeon  Walther,  are  with  the  patient  by  turns.  The  bulletin  which 
Schleinitz  writes  declares  the  case  to  be  hopeless.  Herr  and  Frai 
Frege,  David,  Kietz,  Schleinitz,  my  wife  and  I,  remained  anxionslj 
near  the  sick-room.  The  only  words  of  encouragement  that  the 
doctors  can  give  are  these :  "  If  there  should  be  no  fresh  attack,  the 
seeming  quiet  may  bring  about  a  happy  chanjge,  and  he  may  he 
saved."  But  this  repose  was  only  the  result  of  the  decline  of  his  phy- 
sical strength. 

Evening. — ^From  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  repetition  of 
the  attack  was  feared  at  the  same  hour  as  the  day  before,  utter  un- 
consciousness set  in.  All  the  more  delicate  organs  and  mental  powen 
were  gone,  and  he  lay  quiet,  breathing  loud  and  heavily.  In  the  even- 
ing we  were  all  assembled  around  his  bed,  without  fearing  a  disturb- 
ance ;  his  angelically  peaceful  countenance,  the  stamp  of  his  immorUl 
soul,  impressei}  itself  deeply  and  indelibly  on  our  spirits.    His  Qi^ 
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bore  the  terrible  weight  of  her  grief  lieroioally — ^she  never  once  broke 
down ;  not  a  word  betrayed  her  inner  snASpring.  His  brother  Paul, 
like  a  moving  marble  statue,  was  continually  at  his  bedside.  This 
tragic  scene  was  still  heightened  by  tiie  vainly  expected  arrival  of  his 
sister,  Frau  Dirichlet,  and  his  relations,  Herr  and  Frau  Schunck.  Dr. 
Hartel  had  gone  off  to  Berlin  to  fetch  her,  and  also  Dr.  Schonlein  ;  but 
they  did  not  come.  From  nine  in  the  evening  the  fatal  end  began  to 
approach,  and  the  breathing  became  slower.  The  doctors  counted  the 
respirations  as  if  they  wanted  to  enrich  science  with  new  discoveries  ; 
his  features  became  transfigured ;  C^cile  knelt  by  his  bedside,  suffused 
in  tears ;  and  in  the  deathly  silence  Paul  Mendelssohn,  David,  Schleinitz, 
and  I  surrounded  the  bed,  in  earnest  prayer.  With  every  breath  that 
escaped  from  him,  I  felt  the  struggle  of  the  great  spirit  which  was 
breaking  loose  from  its  mortal  frame.  At  twenty-four  minutes  past 
nine  he  breathed  out  his  great  soul  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  doctor 
took  Cecile  into  another  room,  and  supported  her  in  her  speechless 
grief.  I  knelt  by  the  bed,  accompanying  the  soul  of  the  departed  one 
to  heaven  with  my  prayers,  and  kissed  the  lofty  brow  before  it  had 
grown  cold  under  the  hand  of  death.  We  remained  some  hours 
together,  bewailing  the  irreparable  loss,  and  then  each  one  retired, 
with  his  grief.  His  children  had  been  sent  to  bed  at  nine,  and  were 
already  sleeping  calmly  when  God  called  their  father  to  Himself. 
Even  the  awful  Solemnity  of  the  funeral  celebration  can  never  come  up 
to  the  feelings  which  overpowered  me  then,  and  which  I  shall  always 
carry  about  with  me  in  remembrance  of  that  beloved  friend,  a  man  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  ever  being  replaced.  The  whole  city  mourned, 
the  Gewandhaus  had  no  concert  on  that  4th  of  November  as  usual — 
and  who  would  have  gone  tp  listen  to  it  ?  That  one  broken  chord 
had  taken  the  tune  out  of  our  own  souls. 


UNPERISHABLE  WEALTH. 

A  RICH  merchant,  who  was  a  contractor  to  the  government,  and 
whose  wealth  was  known  to  be  immense,  was  one  day  asked  by  the 
king  how  rich  he  was.  On  naming,  in  reply,  a  comparatively  small 
amount,  the  merchant  was  asked  by  the  king :  "  What !  no  more  ? 
Surely  thou  tellest  not  the  truth  !  " — "  I  do,"  replied  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  "  I  certainly  have  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  I  have 
stated,  but  the  sum  I  mentioned  I  have  spent  for  good  and  benevolent 
purposes.     This  I  do  possess,  but  the  other  is  only  under  my  trust." 


:a 


THE  PRISONER  AND   THE  EING. 

A  CERTAIN  child  was  bora  in  a  prison.  Tlie  king  took  pity  upon  him 
and  commanded  that  he  should  be  supplied  with  all  necessaries.  The 
child  never  saw  any  other  place  except  the  prison.  The  king's  mes- 
senger used  regularl}*^  to  bring  him.  food,  drink  and  clothing,  informing 
him  that  lie  was  the  king's  servant,  and  that  the  whole  prison  and  all  it 
contained,  and  all  the  food  he  brought,  belonged  to  the  king,  whom  he 
ought  to  thank  and  praise. 

The  captive  said,  "I  praise  the  lord  of  the  prison,  who  has  conde- 
scended to  make  me  his  servant,  and  singled  me  out  as  an  object  of  bis 
beneficence,  and  set  his  eyes  and  heart  upon  me." 

"  Saj'  not  so,"  said  the  messenger,  "  lest  you  sin.  Not  this  place 
alone  does  the  king  possess ;  for  his  extensive  domiirions  are  immeas- 
urably larger  than  this  prison ;  moreover,  you  are  not  his  only  servant ; 
his  servants  arc  more  than  a  man  can  count.  Likewise  the  goodness 
which  he  extends  to  you  is  as  nothing  as  compared  with  his  goodness 
towards  others;  and  the  care  which  he  bestows  upon  you  is  not  for  a 
moment  to  be  compared  with  the  care  which  he  extends  towards 
others." 

"  I  know  not  all  these  things  which  you  have  mentioned,"  said  the 
lad  ;  "  I  can  form  no  conception  of  the  king's  power  and  goodness,  be- 
yond what  I  have  seen."  The  messenger  answered,  "  Say,  I  praise 
the  supreme  King,  to  whose  kingdom  there  is  no  end,  whose  mercy  and 
kindness  are  unbounded,  among  whose  innumerable  hosts  I  am  as 
nothing." 

Then  the  lad  was  enabled  to  understand  the  king's  munificence  bet- 
ter than  before  ;  then  he  began  to  appreciate  the  goodness  of  the  gi'cat 
monarch  who  had  deigned  to  notice  such  an  insignificant  being  as  him- 
self. 

Dear  brother,  when  you  reflect  upon  this  parable,  and  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  great  sphere  of  heaven,  you  will  feel  that  our  understand- 
ing cannot  comprehend  the  signs  of  wisdom  and  goodness  which  we 
meet  even  in  our  own  small  circle.  How  then  can  we  form  an  idea  of 
the  wisdom,  goodness  and  might  displayed  in  the  whole  earth,  not  to 
mention  heaven  ?  Ponder  well  over  this  parable  ;  let  it  induce  you  to 
meditate  on  God's  works,  and  let  the  goodness  which  He  has  extended 
to  thee  be  great  in  thy  eyes. 


HISTORY    OF  IDOLATRY,  PREVIOUS   TO  THE  MOSAIC 

DISPENSATION. 

t 

BY  MAIMONIDES   (1170  A.  0.). 
(Tnuidated  from  fhe  Heteev.) 

In  the  age  of  Enosh,  mankind  fell  into  great  error;  even  the  sages 
of  that  generation  lost  the  clearaess  of  their  perception,  and  Enosh 
hinnself  was  among  those  who  transgressed.  Their  delusion  consisted 
in  supposing,  that  since  God  has  created  constellations  and  spheres  to 
conduct  the  universe,  and  placed  them  on  high,  giving  them  the  dig- 
nity of  serving  as  his  ministers,  praise,  homage,  and  honors  were  also 
due  to  them ;  and  that  it  could  not  but  be  the  will  of  the  Creator, 
that  the  objects  which  He  had  elevated  and  exalted  should  be  eleva- 
ted and  exalted  universally,  even  as  a  king  would  desire  his  ministers 
to  be  honored,  seeing  his  own  honor  involved  in  the  respect  paid  to 
them.  Misled  by  this  notion,  they  began  to  erect  temples  to  the 
heavenly  bodied ;  to  appoint  sacrifices  and  hymns  for  them,  and  to 
prostrate  themselves  before  them,  thus  vainly  endeavoring  to  perform 
the  supposed  will  of  their  Creator.  This  was  the  origin  of  idolatry, 
as  its  followers  themselves  assert;  not  that  they  were  of  opinion  that 
there  was  no  other  Divine  being  than  the  heavenly  bodies.  Thus  it  is 
written  in  Jeremiah :  "  Who  would  not  fear  Thee,  O  king  of  nations? 
For  to  Thee  does  it  appertain,  forasmuch  as  among  all  the  wise  men 
of  the  nations,  and  in  all  their  kingdoms,  there  is  none  like  unto  Thee. 
But  they  are  altogether  brutish  and  foolish ;  the  stock  is  a  doctrine  of 
vanities : "  that  is  to  say,  all  know  that  Thou  art  one ;  but  their  error 
and  folly  consist  in  the  belief  that  such  vanity  is  according  to  Thy 
will. 

A  long  time  afterwards,  false  prophets  arose  among  men,  declaring 
that  they  had  been  thus  ordered  by  the  Lord  himself:  "  Worship  ye 
that  constellation  (or  any  constellation),  offer  sacrifices  to  it,  erect 
temples  for  it,  and  produce  its  image,  in  order  that  all  the  people, 
even  women  and  children,  may  prostrate  themselves  before  it."  Then 
the  false  prophet  exhibited  to  them  an  image  of  his  own  invention, 
pretending  that  it  had  been  communicated  to  him  by  inspiration,  as 
the  image  of  this  or  that  constellation.  In  this  manner  they  began  to 
place  images  in  temples,  under  trees,  on  the  tops  of  mountains  and 
hills,  and  to  assemble  there  to  worship  such  idols.     The  people  were 
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told  that  such  an  image  possessed  the  power  of  eflFecting  good  and 
evil ;  and,  therefore,  ought  to  be  worshipped  and  revered.  The  prieeU 
taught  that,  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  worship,  salvation  was  to  be 
obtained,  and  that  certain  things  were  to  be  performed,  and  oth» 
things  were  to  be  avoided.  Many  impostors  went  still  farther,  de- 
claring that  a  star,  or  a  sphere,  or  an  angel  himself,  had  spoken  unto 
them,  instructing  them  how  to  worehip,  what  to  do,  and  what  to 
avoid.  Thus  idolatry  spread  everywhere,  differing  in  the  forms  only 
of  its  worship,  sacrifices,  and  prostrations,  until  at  last  the  name  of 
the  true  God  vanished  from  the  heart  of  all  mankind,  and  was  entirely 
obliterated.  The  populace,  especially  women  and  children,  knew 
only  the  wooden  or  stone  image  and  the  temple ;  having  been  accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy  to  prostrate  themselves  before  such  an  idol, 
to  worship  it,  and  to  swear  by  its  name,  whilst  the  priests  and  sages 
who  lived  among  them  imagined  that  the  constellations  and  spheres 
represented  by  those  images  were  the  true  Deity.  But  He,  the  Lord 
of  the  universe,  was  known  to  none  save  a  few  select  individuals  of 
those  ages,  as  Enoch,  MethuselaK  Noah,  Shem,  and  Eber.  And  thus 
ages  rolled  on  until  he  was  born,  who  was  destined  to  become  the  pillar 
of  the  universe — our  patriarch  Abraham. 

Scarcely  was  he  weaned  from  his  mother's  breast  when  he  began  to 
exercise  his  mind,  and  to  meditate  day  and  night.  He  wondered  how 
the  spheres  could  possibly  continue  to  revolve  without  a  leader  or  a 
motive,  for  it  seemed  impossible  that  they  should  be  the  moving  prin- 
ciple of  their  own  motions.  Yet  there  were  none  who  could  instruct 
him,  for  he  was  cast  among  insensate  idolaters  in  Ur  of  the  Chal46e8: 
his  parents  were  idolaters,  and  so  were  all  the  people,  and  himself 
likewise.  But  his  inquiring  mind  penetrated  in  every  direction  till 
he  discovered  the  way  of  truth,  and  from  his  own  understanding  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  what  was  right.  He  discerned  the  existence 
of  the  one  God,  Leader  of  the  spheres,  and  Creator  of  the  Universe, 
and  the  non-existence  of  any  other  Divine  being  beside  Him. 

He  perceived  the  delusion  which  clouded  the  minds  of  mankind,  as 
well  as  the  cause  which  produced  it,  viz.,  that  they  had  strayed  from  the 
path  of  truth  through  the  worshipping  of  heavenly  bodies  and  images. 
At  the  age  of  forty  Abraham  knew  his  Creator;  and  no  sooner  had  he 
acquired  this  knowledge,  than  he  began  to  combat  and  refute  the  reli- 
gious doctrines  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ur  jof  the  Chaldees,  and  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  far  from  the  way  of  truth.  He  broke  the  images, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  people  the  worehip  of  the  one  God,  to  whom 
alone  were  due  adoration  and  sacrifices.  In  order  that  he  might  be  recog- 
nized also  by  future  generations,  he  further  proclaimed  the  necessity 
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of  breaking  and  destroying  all  Images,  les^he  people  should  relapse 
into  the  delusive  belief  of  those  who  acknowledged  no  other  God  than 
images.  Abraham  having  thus  convinced  the  people  by  his  reasoning, 
the  king  sought  to  take  his  life;  but  he  was  miraculously  saved,  and 
emigrated  to  Haran. 

He  now  began  publicly  and  fearlessly  to  proclaim  everywhere  tlie  ex- 
istence of  one  Lord  of  the  universe,  and  the  consequent  universal  obliga- 
tion to  worship  Him.  In  his  wanderings  from  city  to  city,  from  empire 
to  empire,  he  preached  to  the  assembled  people,  till,  thus  sacredly  em- 
ployed, he  reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  as  is  stated  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
**  called  there  upon  the  name  of  God,  the  Lord  of  the  universe."  And 
as  the  people  gathered  around  him  and  questioned  him  upon  his  words, 
he  informed  all  inquirers,  in  words  suited  to  each  understanding,  how 
they  might  be  conducted  to  the  way  of  truth.  Thus  many  thousands 
followed  him,  and  they  are  called  in  Scripture  "  people  of  the  house  of 
Abraham." 

He  implanted  that  important  principle  in  their  hearts,  laid  it  down 
in  written  documents,  and  communicated  it  to  his  son  Isaac,  who  also 
taught  and  disseminated  it,  and  handed  it  down  to  Jacob,  whom  he 
appointed  to  be  a  teacher,  to  confirm  this  hallowed  religion  in  the 
hearts  of  all  its  adherents.  Jacob  instructed  all  his  children,  but  dis- 
tinguished Levi  as  the  head  of  those  who  were  to  teach  the  Divine 
precepts,  and  to  keep  the  chai*ge  intrusted  to  Abraham.  He  recom- 
mended to  his  sons,  that  at  all  times  an  appointed  minister  from  the 
tribe  of  Levi  should  watch  over  the  law,  lest  it  should  be  forgotten. 
Thus  these  doctrines  continued  to  prevail,  and  were  established  among 
the  sons  of  Jacob  and  their  adherents ;  and  thus  arose  in  the  world  a 
nation  knowing  the  Creator,  until  at  last,  after  the  Israelites  had  lived 
a  long  time  among  the  Egyptians,  with  their  customs  they  adopted 
also  their  idolatry.  The  tribe  of  Levi,  however,  formed  an  exception, 
adhering  to  the  precepts  of  their  ancestors,  never  degenerating  into 
idolatry.  Thus  the  seed  of  faith  sown  by  Abraham  would  have  been 
almost  uprooted,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob  would  have  fallen  back  upon 
the  erroneous  notions  of  religion  entertained  by  the  other  nations,  had 
not  the  Lord,  in  his  loving-kindness  towards  us,  and  in  remembrance 
of  His  oath  to  our  ancestor  Abraham,  raised  up  Moses  as  the  first  of 
all  prophets,  and  appointed  him  His  messenger.  Moses  having  been  ele- 
vated to  the  dignity  of  prophet,  and  Israel  being  chosen  by  the  Lord 
for  his  inheritance,  the  Lord  blessed  them  with  laws,  and  taught  them 
the  manner  of  worshipping  Him,  and  how  to  act  with  respect  to  idola- 
try  and  its  followers. 


THE  PRINTING-PRESS  CONSIDERED  SQCIOLOGICALLT. 

A  FEW  months  ago  the  Times  gave  us  an  account  of  the  last  acliieve- 
men  t  in  automatic  printing — the  "Walter  Press,"  by  which  its  own 
immense  edition  is  thrown  off  in  a  few  hours  every  morning.     Sup- 
pose a  reader  of  the  description,  adequately  familiar  with  mechanical 
details,  follows  what  he  reads  step  by  step  with  full  comprehension — 
perhaps  making  his  ideas  more  definite  by  going  to  see  the  apparatus 
at  work  and  questioning  the  attendants  ?    Now  he  goes  away  con- 
sidering he  understands  all  about  it.    Possibly,  under  its  aspect  as  a 
feat  in  mechanical  engineering,  he  does  so.     Possibly  also,  under  its 
biographical  aspect,  as  implying  in  Mr.  Walter  and  those  who  co-oper- 
ated with  him  certain  traits,  moral  and  intellectual,  he  does  so.     But 
under  its  sociological  aspect  he  has  no  notion  of  its  meaning,  and  does 
not  even  suspect  that  it  has  a  sociological  aspect.     Yet,  if  he  begins  to 
look  into  the  genesis  of  the  thing,  he  will  find  that  he  is  but  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  full  explanation.     On  asking  not  what  is  its  proximate,  but 
what  is  its  remote  origin,  he  finds,  in  the  first  place,  that  this  automatic 
printing-machine  is  lineally  descended  from  other  automatic  printing- 
machines,  which  have  undergone  successive  developments — each  pre- 
supposing others  that  went  before :  without  cylinder  prir\ting-machine8 
long  previously  used  and  improved,  there  would  have  been  no  "  Wal- 
ter Priess."     He  inquires  a  step  further,  and  discovers  that  this  last 
improvement  became  possible  only  by  the  help  oi  papier^ndche  ste- 
reotyping, which,  first  employed  for  making  flat  plates,  afforded   the 
possibility  of  making  cylindrical  plates.     And  tracing  this  back,  he 
finds  that  plaster-of-Paris  stereotyping  came  before  it,  and  that  there 
was  another  process  before  that.     Again  he  learns  that  this  highest 
form  of  automatic  printing,  like  the  many  less-developed  forms  pre- 
ceding it,  depended  for  its  practicability  on  the  introduction  of  rollers 
for  distributing  ink,  instead  of  the  hand-implements  used  by  "  printers' 
devils "  fifty  years  ago — which  rollers,  again,  could  never  have  been 
made  fit  for  their  present  purposes,  without  the  discovery  of  that 
curious  elastic  compound  out  of  which  they  are  cast.     And  then,  on 
tracing  the  more  remote  antecedents,  he  finds  an  ancestry  of  hand 
printing-presses,  which,  through  generations,  had  been  successively 
improved.    Now,  perhaps,  he  thinks  he  understands  the  apparatus, 
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conBidered  as  a  sociological  fact.  Far  from  it.  Its  mnltitudinous 
parts,  which  will  work  together  only  when  highly  finished  and  exactly 
adjusted,  came  from  machine  shops,  where  there  are  varieties  of  com- 
plicated, highly  finished  engines  for  turning  cylinders,  catting  out 
wheels,  planing  bars,  etc. ;  and  on  the  pne-existence  of  these  the  ex- 
istence of  this  printing-machine  depended.  If  he  inquires  into  the 
history  of  these  complex  automatic  tools,  he  finds  they  have  severally 
been,  in  the  slow  course  of  mechanical  progress,  brought  to  their 
present  perfection  by  the  help  of  preceding  complex  automatic  tools, 
of  various  kind,  that  co-operated  to  make  their  component  parts — 
each  larger,  or  more  accurate,  lathe  or  planing  machine  having  been 
possible  by  pre-existing  lathes  and  planing  machines,  inferior  in  size  or 
exactness.  And  so  if  he  traces- back  the  whole  contents  of  the  ma- 
chine shop,  with  its  many  difierent  instruments,  he  comes  in  course  of 
time  to  the  blacksmij;h's  hammer  and  anvil,  and  even,  eventually,  to 
still  ruder  appliances.  The  explanation  is  now  completed,  he  thinks. 
Not  at  all.  No  such  process  as  that  which  the  "  Walter  Press  "  shows 
us  was  possible  until  there  had  been  invented,  and  slowly  perfected, 
a  paper-machine  capable  of  making  miles  of  paper  without  break. 
Thus  there  is  the  genesis  of  the  paper-machine  involved,  and  that  of  the 
mnltitudinous  appliances  and  devices  that  preceded  it,  and  are  at  present 
implied  by  it.  Have  we  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  matter  ?  No ;  we 
have  just  glanced  at  one  group  of  the  antecedents.  All  this  develop- 
ment of  mechanical  appliances — this  growth  of  the  iron-manufacture, 
this  extensive  use  of  machinery  made  from  iron,  this  production  of  so 
many  machines  for  making  machines — has  had  for  one  of  its  causes 
the  abundance  of  the  raw  materials,  coal  and  iron ;  has  had  for  another 
of  its.  causes  the  insular  position  which  has  favored  peace  and  the  in- 
crease of  industrial  activity.  There  have  been  moral  causes  at  work 
too.  Without  that  readiness  to  sacrifice  present  ease  to  future  benefit, 
which  is  implied  by  enterprise,  there  would  not  only  have  never  arisen 
the  machine  in  question,  but  there  would  never  have  arisen  the  multi- 
tudinous improved  instruments  and  processes  that  have  made  it  possi- 
ble. And,  beyond  the  moral  traits  which  enterprise  presupposes, 
there  are  those  presupposed  by  eflScient  co-operation.  Without  me- 
chanical engineers  who  fulfilled  their  contracts  tolerably  well,  by  exe- 
cuting work  accurately,  neither  this  machine  itself  nor  the  machines 
that  made  it  could  have  been  produced ;  and,  without  artisans  having 
considerable  conscientiousness,  no  master  could  insure  accurate  work. 
Try  to  get  such  products  out  of  an  inferior  race,  and  you  will  find  de- 
fective character  an  insuperable  obstacle.  So,  too,  will  you  find  de- 
fective intelligence  an  insuperable  obstacle.    The  skilled  artisan  is  not 
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an  accidental  product,  either  morally  or  intellectually.     The  intelli- 
gence needed  for  making^a  new  thing  is  not  everywhere  to  be  found; 
nor  is  there  everywhere  to  be  found  the  accuracy  of  perception  and 
nicety  of  execution,  without  which  no  complex  machine  can  be  so 
made  that  it  will  act.     Exactness  of  finish  in  machines  has  developed 
pari  passu  with  exactness  of  perception  in  artisans.     Inspect  some 
mechanical  appliance  made  a  century  ago,  and  3'ou  may  see  that,  even 
had  all  other  requisite  conditions  been  fulfilled,  want  of  the  requisite 
skill  in  workmen  would  have  been  a  fatal  obstacle  to  the  prodoction 
of  an  engine  requiring  so  many  delicate  adjustments.     So  that  there 
are  implied  in  this  mechanical   achievement,  not  only  our  slowly- 
generated  industrial  state,  with  its  inilumerable  products  and  processes, 
but  also  the  slowly-moulded  moral  and  intellectual  natures  of  masters 
and  workmen.     Has  nothing  now  been  forgotten  ?     Yes^  we  have  left 
out  a  whole  division  of  all-important  social  phenomena — those  which 
we  group  as  the  progress  of  knowledge.     Along  with  the  many  other 
developments  that  have  been  necessary  antecedents  to  this  machine, 
there  has  been  the  development  of  science.     The  growing  and  improv- 
ing arts  of  all  kinds  have  been  helped  up,  step  after  step,  by  those 
generalized  experiences,  becoming  ever  wider,  more  complete,  more 
exact,  which  make  up  what  we  call  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry, 
etc.     Without  a  considerably  developed  geometry,  there  could  never 
have  been  the  machines  for  making  machines ;  still  less  this  machine 
that  has  proceeded  from  them.    Without  a  developed  physics,  there 
would  have  been  no  steam-engine  to  move  these  various  automatic 
appliances,  primary  and  secondary;    nor  would  the  many  implied 
metallurgic  processes  have  been  brought  to  the  needful  perfection* 
And,  in  the  absence  of  a  developed  chemistry,  many  of  the  require- 
ments, direct  and  indirect,  could  not  have  been  adequately  fulfilled. 
So  that,  in  fact,  this  organization  of  knowledge  which  began   with 
civilization,  had  to  reach  something  like  its  present  stage,  before  such 
a  machine  could  come  into  existence,  supposing  all  other  prerequisites 
to  be  satisfied.     Surely  we  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  the  history. 
Not  quite ;  there  yet  remains  an  essential  factor.    No  one  goes  on 
year  after  year  spending  thousands  of  pounds,  and  much  time,  and 
persevering  through  disappointment  and  anxiety,  without  a  strong 
motive ;   the  "  Walter  Press  "  was  not  a  mere  tmir  de  force.     Why, 
ftien,  was  it  produced?     To  meet  an  immense  demand  with  great 
promptness — to  print  with   one  machine,  16,000  copies  per   hour. 
Whence  arises  this  demand?      From  an  extensive  reading  public, 
brought  in  the  course  of  generations  to  have  a  keen  morning-appetite 
for  news  of  all  kinds — merchants  who  need  to  know  the  latest  prices 
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at  home  and  the  latest  telegrams  from  abroad ;  politicians  who  must 
learn  the  result  of  last  night's  division,  bo  informed  of  the  latest 
diplomatic  move,  and  read  the  speeches  at  a  meeting;  sporting-men, 
who  look  for  the  odds  and  the  result  of  yesterday's  race ;  ladies  who 
want  to  see  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  And,  on  asking  the 
origin  of  these  many  desires  to  be  satisfied,  they  prove  to  be  concomi- 
tants of  our  social  state  in  general — ^its  trading,  political,  philanthro- 
pic, and  other  activities ;  for,  in  societies  where  these  are  not  dominant, 
the  demand  for  news  of  various  kinds  rises  to  no  such  intensity.  See, 
then,  how  enormously  involved  is  the  genesis  of  this  machine,  as  a 
sociological  phenomenon.  A  whole  encyclopedia  of  mechanical  in- 
ventions— some  dating  from  the  earliest  times — ^go  to  the  explanation 
of  it.  Thousands  of  years  of  discipline,  by  which  the  impulsive, 
improvident  nature  of  the  savage  has  been  evolved  into  a  com- 
paratively self-controlling  nature,  capable  of  sacrificing  present 
ease  to  future  good,  are  presupposed.  There  is  presupposed  the 
eqnally  long  discipline  by  which  the  inventive  faculty,  almost  wholly 
absent  in  the  savage,  has  been  evolved,  and  by  which  accuracy,  not 
even  conceived  by  the  savage,  has  been  cultivated.  And  there  is 
further  presupposed  the  slow  political  and  social  progress,  at  once 
cause  and  consequence  of  these  other  changes,  that  has  brought  us  to 
a  state  in  which  such  a  machine  finds  a  function  to  fulfil. — Herbert 
Spencer,  in  Pojpular  Science  Moyithly  for  January. 


AN.  ANCIENT  INSCRIPTION. 

•  _ 

There  was  once  discovered,  on  the  gate  of  a  ruined  city  in  Greece, 
a  stone  bearing  the  following  inscription  in  Greek  characters  : — 

"  Son  of  man,  were  thy  thoughts  but  directed  to  the  fewness  of  days 
yet  left  to  thee,  thou  wouldst  despise  the  futility  of  thy  desires, 
moderate  thine  activity,  and  circumscribe  thy  designs,  lest  remorse 
overtake  thee  M'hen  thy  feet  shall  totter,  when  thine  household  and 
thine  attendants  will  forsake  thee,  when  thy  relatives  will  abandon 
thee,  when  thy  friends  will  neglect  thee,  and  when  thou  shalt  return  no 
more  to  thine  bouse,  and  thine  avocations  shall  be  beyond  thy 
powers. 

"  Son  of  man,  thou  pursuest  the  transient  desires  and  fleeting  pleasures 
of  this  world,  and  seekest  to  exact  its  wealth,  and  thus  thou  hea^pest  sin 
on  thyself  and  wealth  on  thine  household ; — the  former  thou  earnest 
to  the  grave,  and  the  latter  thou  bequeathest  to  thy  survivors." 


THE  WILFUL  DRUNKARD. 

A  CERTAIN  man  was  so  addicted  to  drinking,  that  he  sold  even  I 
household  furniture  to  satisfy  his  depraved  appetite.  His  sons,  wl 
had  long  observed  their  father's  growing  infirmity  with  the  deepc 
sorrow,  said,  "  If  we  permit  our  parent  to  proceed  much  longer  at  tli 
rate,  he  will  leave  us  nothing  wherewith  to  maintain  him."  They  ei 
ployed  the  mildest  means  to  dissuade  him  from  a  course  so  destriicti' 
and  disgraceful.  It  was  all  in  vain.  He  continued  to  indulge  himsc 
as  usual.  Resolved  to  leave  no  method  calculated  to  produce  a  refor 
untried,  they  carried  him  one  day,  whilst  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  ( 
the  burying-ground,  and  placed  him  in  a  cave,  where  the  dead  wei 
usually  deposited  ;  flattering  themselves  that  on  awakening  from  h 
stupor  the  melancholy  scenes  by  which  he  would  find  himself  surroun* 
ed  would  make  him  seriously  reflect  on  his  past  life;  that  he  would  the 
abandon  a  habit  attended  with  such  pernicious  consequences,  and  readil 
pardon  them  an  act  which,  however  irreverent,  was  solely  intended  f( 
his  good.  With  this  impression  they  left  him.  On  the  next  mornir 
•  the}'  hastened  to  the  cave,  expecting  to  find  their  parent  weak  for  wai 

of  food,  but  certainly  not  in  a  state  of  inebriation.     Their  astonishmei 
•  may  therefore  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described  when,  on  ente 

\  ing  the  cave,  they  found  him  sitting  apparently  at  ease,  with  a  flasl 

0  nearly  emptied. of  its  contents,  at  his  mouth  ;  whilst  a  number  of  bo 

1  ties,  some  empty,  others  still  full,  were  lying  near  him.     They  spok 
to  him,  but  could  obtain  no  coherent  answer. 

It  appears  that  some  smugglers  had  the  preceding  night  passed  thf 
way  with  a  quantity  of  wine,  which  they  intended  to  introduce  into  th 
town  ;  but  perceiving  the  king's  oflicers  at  a  distance,  and  fearing  d< 
tection,  concealed  the  prohibited  goods  in  the  very  cave,  as  a  plac 
least  likely  to  be  searched,  and  went  on,  intending  to  fetch  then 
away  at  a  convenient  opportunity.  In  the  mean  time  the  old  ma 
.  slept  very  soundly,  little  dreaming  of  what  was  going  forward.    Earl 

next  morning  he  awoke,  and  finding  himself  in  so  melancholy  a  plac< 
surrounded  by  the  dead,  and^^issailed  by  their  putrid  smell,  he  was  s 
first  greatly  terrified  and  alarmed  ;  but  the  same  light  which  exhibite 
his  gloomy  situation  discovered  to  him  the  rich  store,  that  was  depo 
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ited  near  liirn.     The  sight  of  60  unexpected  a  treasure  filled  him  wit 
joy.     He  no  longer  thought  of  the  dead  nor  of  the  grave ;  but  openin 
one  bottle  after  the  other,  and  emptying  them  of  their  delicious  con 
tents,  he  became  as  drunk  as  ever. '  In  this  situation  his  sons  found! 
him.     Overwhelmed  with  grief  and  disappointment,  thej  exclaimed, 
^'  Alas !  all^ur  endeavors  are  vain — the  disease  is  incurable :  but  he  is 


our  father; — it  is  our.  duty  to  liide  his  infirmities.  Let  us  take  him 
leT?  '  home,  s;ipply  him  in  a  private  chamber  with  as  much  as  he  can  drink, 
j.r^  that  lie  may  no  longer  be  exposed  to  public  scorn."     This  they  did,  con- 

ned vinced  that  ill  habits,  once  contracted,  are  seldom  relinquished  ;  and 

Teri:      *    that  confirmed  vice  will  not  quit  its  unfortunate  possessor,  even  at  the 

%:  brink  of  the  grave. 

yj^  Medrash  Vaybkkba  Eabah. 
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A  HYMN  BY  RABBI  SOLOMON  BEN  GABIROL. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE   HEBREW   BY  M.    H,   BRESSLAU. 


For  thee,  living  God,  longeth  my  only  one,  my  darling. 
For  thee  panteth  my  spirit  and  my  soul ; 
Thy  Divine  presence  reigns  within  the  hearts 
Of  Thy  peculiar  people,  of  sons  and  fathers, 
Whilst  the  Chajoth  surround  thy  Heavenly  chariot, 

'T,  The  flame  of  knowledge  within  uie  fills  my  heart. 

And  my  inner  lamp  reflects  her  light  around ; 
But  my  understanding  heart  wearies  in  searching  the  secret 
It  cannot  comprehend,  the  image  of  thy  majesty : 
And  how  can  I  conceive  the  habitation  of  thy  glory  I 
In  my  strivings  I  can  only  know  my  own  worth, 
I  can  but  make  mine  own  honor  the  theme  of  my  reflections  ; 
I  can  look  to  the  habitation  of  wisdom 

t*^.  Pure  and  transparent  like  sapphire  ; 

'^^^  ,  The  image  of  the  moon,  more  precious  than  the  golden  wedge 

^^;'l  ofOphir, 

And  she  resides  in  the  body^  crouching  like  a  lion  ; 
She  may  be  my  joy,  my  comfort  in  my  sighing ; 

"*^^  She  may  be  my  talk,  and  the  crown  of  my  meditation  ; 

^  Can  any  man  exhaust  her  praise  ? 

^^'  '^  Or  can  any  one  deny  the  beauty  of  her  crown  ? 

Ij     '  The  Lord  answers  quicklj^  "  Daughter  of  Love, 


Drink,  my  love,  from  the  waters  of  my  salvation, 


•^  "Why  shalt  thou  not  drink?  art  thou  not  my  beloved?" 


EMS  OF  THOUGHT, 
ler,  and  thy  father  is  God. — Lamariine. 
md  rice  the  deformity  of  tlie  Bonl. — Socrates. 
r  in  hia   diecoTirse,  and  keeps  close  to  truth, 

itarve  and  die  of  itself  if  nobody  took  it  in  and 

{nire  of  men's  pedigrees ;  it  finSiceth  me  if  I 
P.  Sidney. 

rbon  of  the  world  of  thought.  It  leama  not, 
^rofesiffr  Huxley. 

n  nature  as  motive  and  reward.     Love  is  our 
QOnyme  of  God. — Emerson. 
ircumstances  Buit  bis  temper ;  bnt  he  is  more 
e  temper  to  any  circumstanceB. — Hujne. 
eart,  when  it  ia  strengthened  by  reason,  la  the 
ce  and  wit;    an  honeat  man  thinks  nearly 

ng  that  can  be  done  in  this  world ;  and  no 
a,  no  opportunities,  will  make  a  two-legged 
—  Goethe. 

It  must  spring  up  in  the  mind ;  and  he  who 
of  human  nature  as  to  seek  hat>pineaa  by 
is  own  diapoaition,  will  wate  his  life  in  fruit- 
y  the  grieffa  which  he  proposes  to  remove. 


nent  man  to  think  of  escaping  censnre,  and  a 
with  it.  All  the  illustrious  person b  of 
every  age  in  the  world,  have  passed  through 
There  is  no  defense  against  reproach  but 
of  concomitant  to  greatness,  as  satires  and 
ial  part  of  a  Boman  triumph. — Addison. 
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